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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

In  publishing  a  new  Edition  of  this  book,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
(qiportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  verj  Idnd 
reception  which  it  has  met  with  hitherto.  The  chief  changes  in  the 
pteseat  issue  will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter,  which  has  been 
largely  rewritten,  and  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  dietetics  of 
disease,  which  a  wider  Hin^'Tfll  experience  has  enabled  me  to  extend 
very  considerably.  Extensive  additions  and  alterations  will  be 
Ibund  in  almost  every  chapter,  however,  in  o^er  to  incorporate  in 
tb«  book  the  additicHis  to  our  knowledge  whicb  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  five  yean. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


Trb  content!  of  this  book  were  first  addressed  to  the  students  of 
the  London  Hospital  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  lectures  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  The  veiy  gratifybg  reception  accorded  to 
these  lectures  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  subject  ot  dietetics 
in  ordinarf  medical  education  have  induced  the  author  to  publish 
tbem  in  their  pieseot  form. 

While  the  book  has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  it  m  hoped  that  it 
may  also  prove  intelligible  and  interesting  to  anyone  desiring  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  ol  foods  and  the  difGcult  problems  of 
nutrition. 

In  recasting  the  lectures  for  publication  a  large  amount  of  addi> 
tional  material  has  been  used,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  book  fully  representative  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  considerable  amount  ol 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  patent  and  proprietary  ioods,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  their  merits. 
The  great  number  and  variety  of  these  now  offered  £ot  sale  makes 
this  specially  necessary. 

As  br  as  possible  original  papers  have  always  been  consulted, 
and  references  to  these  will  be  found  in  the  footnotes ;  but  if,  as  iv 
only  too  probable,  some  important  publications  have  been  over- 
looked, the  vast  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  must  'i» 
taken  as  the  author's  excuse. 

The  author  feels  also  that  he  is  under  a  great  obligation  to  the 
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I  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

many  aUe  systematic  miters  on  the  subject  who  have  preceded 
him,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  names 
are  too  well  known  to  require  spedal  mention  here.  He  wonld 
like,  however,  to  take  this  opportunity  ttf  expressing  his  spedal 
indebtedness  to  the  work  and  writings  of  Professor  Atwater  and  his 
colle^ues  in  America,  who  have  done  so  much  in  recent  years  to 
advance  our  knowledge  on  the  principles  of  dirtetics.  The  openii^ 
chapters,  especially,  of  the  present  book  owe  much  to  the  teaching 
of  the  American  school. 

To  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  the  writer's  other  colleagues  at  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  College  he  must  express  bis  gratitude 
for  much  encouragemNit  and  useful  advice,  and  to  his  friends 
Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Robert  Tanner  he  is  indebted  for  the 
pains  which  they  have  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Danielsson  with  bis 
DBoal  skill,  and  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Archibald  Clarice  hM 
compiled  the  index  has  saved  the  author  much  labour. 
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FOOD    AND    DIETETICS 


THB  NATUBE.  NUTRITIVE  OONSTITUENTS,  AKD  BELATTTE 
VALUES  OF  FOODS 

A  food  may  be  defined  as  anything  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  is 
capable  either  of  repairing  its  waste  or  of  furnishing  tt  with  material  from 
which  to  produce  heat  or  nervous  and  muscular  work. 

I  am  aware  that  this  definition  is  open  to  criticism,  as  most 
definitions  of  tbe  term  have  been  before  it,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  refuse  to  oxygen  especially  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  food 
under  the  terms  of  such  a  description.  But  for  practical  purposes 
tbe  definition  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  into  prominence  the  two  main  functions  of  food— in  the  first 
place,  as  a  provision  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  tbe  fabric  of  the 
body,  and,  secondly,  as  a  source  of  potential  energy  which  can  be 
converted  into  beat  aoA  work.  In  virtue  of  the  former  function, 
(bod  provides  for  the  conservation  of  the  material  of  the  body ;  tbe 
conservation  of  bodily  energy  is  maintained  by  the  latter. 

Substances  which  are  unable  to  help  in  either  of  these  directions 
may  have  a  useful  place  in  the  dietary,  but  they  cannot  be  truly 
regarded  as  foods.  Examples  of  such  substances  are  to  be  found, 
as  we  shall  learn  later,  in  tea,  coffee,  and  tbe  extractives  of 
meat. 

Most  ordinary  articles  of  diet  are  not  simple  bodies ;  they  are  made 
up  of  mixtures  of  various  chemical  substances,  some  of  which  are  of 
nutritive  value,  while  others  are  not.    Tbe  former  may  be  spoken  of  as 
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the  ntitritlTe  constitnents  or  '  nutrieats,'  and  ma]r  be  clasmfied  u 
follows : 

(t   Niirotrenoiui       /Proldds,  «^..  casein,  myosin,  gluten.  legniota. 
I.  Mitrogenon*-        j  Albuminoids.  14.,  gelatin, 
.   m™.  »(»T,«^«„./Carbohydratoa,»*.  sugar,  «t»reh. 
*•  Non-nltr^enoM  |  p^,^_  ^  ^_  olive-oiL.  butter. 
!_.«,«..>»    ("Mineral mattara,  tj-.aodiam,  potassiiini,  lime,  phoaphonti,  chloriiw. 
""''^*°**   \  Water. 

Aoy  article  of  diet,  even  the  most  elaborate  product  of  the  cook's 
art,  can  be  shown,  Ijy  chemical  analysis,  to  contain  one  or  more  o( 
the  members  of  these  different  groups ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  '  food  * 
at  all. 

The  functions  of  food  are  fulfilled  by  the  different  groups  in 
different  measure.  The  first  function,  that  of  building  up  and 
repairing  the  tissues,  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  proteids  and  by  the 
inorganic  constituents,  and  by  these  alone.  For  this  purpose 
proteid,  mineral  matters,  and  water  are  all  necessary.  None  of 
the  three  is  sufiicient  by  itself.  The  second  function,  that  of 
serving  as  a  source  of  potential  energy,  is  the  property  of  all  the 
organic  constituents,  although  there  is  a  limited  sense  in  which 
water,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  mineral  constituents,  may  be  regarded 
as  sources  of  energy  too  (see  p.  285). 

The  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  steam-engine  is  &  rather  thread* 
bare  and  not  altogether  accurate  analogy,  but  it  is,  p>erhap5,  the  best 
that  can  be  found.  The  building  material  of  food  corresponds  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  engine  is  constructed,  the  energy -producers  to 
the  fuel  which  is  used  to  heat  the  boiler.  Where  the  body  differs 
from  the  engine  is  that  it  is  able  to  use  part  of  the  material  of  its 
construction  (proteid)  for  fuel  also. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  the  organic  constituents  as 
energy- producers,  physiolt^cal  opinion  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  mainly  as 
the  result  of  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Liebig,  that  the  proteids  were 
the  chief  producers  of  muscular  energy,  while  the  carbohydrates  and 
fats  merely  acted  as  fuel  and  maintained  the  body  temperature.  We 
now  know  that  this  was  a  mistaken  view.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  cells  of  the  body 
whether  they  draw  their  supplies  of  energy  from  proteid,  albuminoids, 

1  Id  describing  tbe  nitrogenous  natdtive  constituents  of  foods.  I  have  made  use 
of  the  terminology  now  commt«ily  employed  in  chemical  physioloRy.  Some 
writers  uae  the  term  '  protein.'  ai  covering  the  whole  group  of  nitrogenous  nutri- 
tive constituents  ;  others  use  the  word  '  albuminoids  '  where  ■  proteids  '  is  em- 
ployed above,  and  apeak  of  gelatin  and  its  allies  as  '  gelatinoiJs.'  The  nitrogenous 
'extractives 'have  not  been  included  in  tbeaboveclassi&cation,  because  they  havs 
no  nutritive  value. 
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carbohydrate,  or  fat,  although  probably  they  can  get  it  more  rapidly 
and  easily  from  the  three  former  than  from  the  latter.  We  now 
know  also  that  bodily  heat  is  not  a  thing  apart  and  requiring  to  be 
provided  for  by  itself,  but  that  it  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
cell  life.  Life  and  heat  are  inseparable,  and  in  fulfilling  its  other 
functions  in  the  body  a  cell  cannot  help  producing  heat  also.  Heat, 
in  fact,  is  a  by-product  of  functional  activity  (see  also  p.  48).  Hence 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  far  as  the  cells  of  the  body  are  con- 
cerned— not  necessarily,  be  it  remembered,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
digestive  organs — whether  we  feed  a  man  on  white  of  egg,  gelatin, 
butter,  or  sugar,  always  supposing  that  these  are  supplied  in  the 
proportion  of  their  dynamic  equivalents. 

As  regards  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  tissue,  however,  no  such 
indifference  prevails.  That  can  be  done  by  proteid,  mineral  matters, 
and  water,  and  by  these  alone.  Even  the  albuminoids,  near  though 
they  stand  to  the  proteids,  and  large  though  the  proportion  is  in 
which  they  enter  into  the  bodily  framework,  can  take  no  share  in 
tissue  formation.  This  is  true,  curiously  enough,  even  of  the 
connective  tissues,  from  which  gelatin  is  itself  derived. 

One  may  therefore  classify  the  nutritive  constituents  of  food,  in 
accordance  with  their  functions  in  the  body,  as  follows  : 

Work  and  Heat  Prodxctn. 
Proteids, 
Albuminoids. 
CarbobydralH. 
Fats. 

?  M  ineral  mAttera. 
?  Water, 

It  will  be  observed  that  proteids  alone  are  able  to  fulfil  both  of 
the  functions  of  a  food.  It  is  this  physiological  omnipotence  which 
gives  to  proteids  their  vast  importance  in  the  diet,  and  justifies  the 
proud  title  of  '  pre-eminent '  which  the  name  implies.  Without 
proteid  life  is  impossible,  for  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  tissue  must 
somehow  be  made  good.  With  proteid,  plus  water  and  some  mineral 
salts,  life  can  be  healthily  maintained  for  a  practically  indefinite  time, 
as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  tribes  such  as  the  Indians  of  the 
Pampas,  who  live  year  in  year  out  on  nothing  but  lean  beef  and 
water. 

Such  bong  the  uses  of  foods  in  the  body,  the  question  arises. 
How  is  one  to  judge  of  thdr  relative  value  ?  By  what  criteria  is 
one  to  decide  whether  any  particular  article  of  diet  is  a  good  food  or 
not }  The  reply  is  that  such  a  question  can  only  be  decided  by  sub- 
mitting the  food  under  consideration  to  these  four  teeta : 


Tasiti-formm. 
Proteids, 
Mineral  mattan. 
Water. 
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I.  Chemical. — What  percentage  of  each  nutritive  constituent  does 
the  (ood  contain  ? 

1.  Physical. — How  much  potentiaJ  energy  is  it  capable  of  yielding? 

3,  Physiological. — How  does  it  behave  in  the  stomacb  and  intes- 
tine ?     Is  it  easily  digested,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  absorbed  J 

4.  Economic. — Are  the  nutritive  constituents  which  the  food  con- 
tains obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? 

The  methods  by  which  each  of  these  tests  is  applied  must  now  be 
considered. 

t.  The  Ohemical  Test. — Chemical  analysis  can  tell  us  how  much 
of  each  nutritive  constituent  (proteid,  carbohydrate,  etc.)  a  hundred 
parts  of  the  food  contain  By  the  aid  of  this  information  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  food  as  a  source  of  building  material 
or  energy.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  percentage  composition  of 
all  the  chief  articles  of  food  will  be  brought  forward  in  detail,  and 
some  types  of  these  will  be  referred  to  immediately. 

2.  lEhe  Physical  Test. — Ever  since  Lavoisier  showed  that  the 
changes  which  food  undergoes  in  the  body  are  essentially  changes 
due  to  oxidation,  the  idea  has  gathered  weight  that  the  amount  of 
heat  which  a  food  is  capable  of  yielding  on  complete  combustion  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  value  as  a  source  of  energy,  for  beat  and 
work  are  convertible  terms.  Now,  the  standard  of  heat  production 
is  the  calorie,  which  means  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  1°  C.  This  is  the  small  calorie. 
For  measuring  the  heat  value  of  foods,  one  employs  for  convenience 
the  large,  or  Kilo-calorie — i.«.,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
I  kilo  (or  I  litre)  of  water  1°  C,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  i  pound 
of  water  4°  Fahr. ;  and  one  writes  it  Oaloiie,  with  a  capital  letter. 
All  that  one  has  to  do  in  applying  this  test  is  to  ascertain  of  how 
many  litres  of  water  the  complete  combustion  of  i  gramme  of  the 
food  under  consideration  is  able  to  raise  the  temperature  by  1°  C. 
The  result  gives  the  value  of  1  gramme  of  the  food  in  terms  of 
Calories.  A  large  number  of  very  careful  experiments  of  this  sort 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  with  the  aid  of  the  bomb-calorimeter, 
the  results  of  which  are  graphically  represented  in  the  following 
digram  (Fig.  i.). 

The  suspicion  imturally  arises  that,  although  these  results  bold 
^ood  for  combustion  outside  the  body,  they  may  not  be  equally  true 
{or  combustion  in  the  tissues.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  when 
•one  remembers  that  many  of  the  waste  products  of  metabolism, 
such  as  urea,  are  by  no  means  completely  oxidized.  The  body  does 
mot  reduce  all  its  fuel  to  the  condition  of  ashes ;  some  of  it  is  only 
charred.     Careful  observations  by  Rubner,  however,  have  shown 
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that,  if  allowance  is  made  for  these  incomplelely  oxidized  products, 
combustion  iaside  the  body  is  precisely  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
■mouDt  of  energy  liberated  is  concerned,  as  corobustioo  in  an 
ordinal;  fuioace,  and  that  the  heat  value  of  i  gramme'  of  each  of 
BACON. 
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the  three  chief  nutritive  constituents  of  food  \ 
tissues  is  as  follows : ' 


-  =      -r. J,  „nwnniM. 

It  the  average  Calorie  value  of  the  nutritive  — 
ks  concaioea  lo  an  oroinary  mixed  diet,  and  after  allowance  has  been  m: 
defective  absorption  and  for  the  eicretion  of  imperfectly  oxidiied  residues 
kidney.  They  may  therefore  ha  taken  as  indicating  the  true  worth  to  iht 
of  the  different  nntritive  constituents  as  sources  of  potential  enerKy. 
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The  white  of  one  egg  contains  4  grammes  of  proteid,  a  small  lump 
of  sugar  contains  the  same  weight  of  carbohydrate,  and  a  thimbleful 
of  olive-oil  a  similar  amount  of  fat,  so  that  the  latter  will  yield  twice 
as  much  energy  in  the  body  as  the  white  of  a  whole  egg  or  a  small 
lump  of  sugar. 

In  the  Calorie,  then,  we  have  a  standard  which  is  as  applicable  in 
estimating  the  energy  value  of  foods  as  the  foot-rule  is  in  measuring 
length  or  the  ounce  in  calculating  weight.  But  great  as  the  value 
of  this  standard  is — and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  absolute  standard  by 
means  of  which  all  foods  may  be  comparul — one  must  not  over- 
estimate it.  Just  as  in  a  furnace  some  substances,  such  as  anthracite, 
are  '  slow,'  and  others,  such  as  petroleum,  are  '  quick '  fuels,  so  in 
the  human  body  some  of  the  nutritive  constituents  seem  to  yield 
their  energy  to  the  cells  more  rapidly  than  others.  Thus,  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  and  albuminoids  seem  to  be  oxidized  quickly  in  the 
tissues,  fats  more  slowly.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference, 
for  if  a  rapid  output  of  energy  is  required,  the  first  group  will  be 
more  serviceable,  whereas  a  slow  production  over  a  long  time  will 
be  equaUy  well  met  by  fat  (see  also  p.  39).  Further  than  this,  the 
situation  in  which  the  energy  is  liberated  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  the  heat 
produced  is  concerned,  whether  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  liver  or 
in  the  muscles ;  but  as  regards  the  bodily  function,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  production  of  heat  is  but  an  accompaniment,  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  time  and  the  place,  in  short, 
have  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  actual  amount  of  the  energy 
liberated.  The  physical  test  of  a  food  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
latter ;  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  two  former. 

The  method  of  applring  the  Calorie  Btandatd  to  a  food  is  vary 
simple.  One  has  merely  to  multiply  the  percent^e  of  proteid  or 
carbohydrate  which  it  contains  by  4-1,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  by 
9"3>  to  get  the  total  Calories  yielded  by  too  parts  of  the  food  tn 
question.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  specimen  of  milk  contains  in 
every  100  grammes  2  per  cent,  of  proteid,  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and 
6  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  then  the  Calories  yielded  by  that 
quantity  of  milk  would  be  as  follows; 


Pioleid 

Fat     .. 
Carbobydrata 


Total  Calorie  valna  of  100  grsinines  of  Itie  milk       . .    700 
In  Plate  I.  there  is  represented  the  number  of  Calories  contained 
tn  I  pound  of  some   typical  foods,  and  the  proportions  of   thcsa 
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Plate  T 

FUEL  VALUE  OF 

ONE   POUND  OF    SOME 

TYPICAL   FOODS.. 


The  diagTain  represents  (be  relative  nnmbCT 
of  Calones  obtained  from  each  food  in  the  form 
of  ptotci^igTtxn)h,t  (yellow),  and  carbohydrate 
(bloe)  respectively.  The  following  are  the 
eua  figures    from   which    it    has    been   con- 


Bolter  .. 

IS 

3.359 

none 

3.577 

Peai     .. 

418-8 

71*7 

98a-5 

1.473 

553 

730 

none 

1.303 

foead    .. 

130 

arj 

976Vf 

i,m8 

Egg>      .. 

332 

507 

739 

Beef 

39« 

333 

oone 

623 

PUUoes 

1S5 

93 

3411 

369 

Milk      .. 

67 

168 

87 

3*1 

Fish(«rf; 

a99 

16 

none 

3*3 

Apples.. 

■9 

none 

xtg 

*38 

The  nninbeor  oi  Caloriei  yielded,  by  each  in- 
gredient has  been  talcnlated  from  the  average 
percentage  cximpaation  of  the  difilBrent  fonds 
a*  given  to  •abseqneDl  fiages.    I 
that  tbe  wbtrie  of  each. article  ii  edible,  and 
aUowuee  w  made  for  defective  abeoiption. 
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which  are  yielded  by  proteid,  &t  and  carbohydrate  respectively.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  butter  beads  the  list  as  far  as  the  total  number 
of  Calories  yielded  is  coocerDed.  This  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
fat  which  it  contains.  In  potatoes,  on  the  other  band,  the  Calories 
yielded  are  mainly  derived  from  carbohydrates,  while  in  cheese  and 
beef  the  total  yield  is  produced  by  proteid  and  fat  in  nearly  equal 
proportion.  In  other  words,  as  a  producer  of  eneigy,  a  pound  of 
butter  is  worth  about  three  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  cheese, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  beef;  but  as  a 
source  of  building  material  both  cheese  and  beef  are  vastly  supierior 
to  it.  The  following  table  represents  the  approximate  energy- value 
of  one  ounce  of  some  standard  articles  of  food.  It  may  prove  of 
assistance  in  appraising  the  value  of  any  diet  as  a  source  of  energy : 


TABLE  OF  ENERGY  VALUES  OF  SOME  FOODS. 

,B«fT 

,e«iT 

BMm 

Wmd. 

Value  poT 

IM. 

Value  per 
Ow>«{m 

Ftad. 

£"B 

€.!««). 

Cal«ie.). 

Caluria). 

Beet  hon,  cooked     60 

Bntter      .. 

Potato,  boUed 

•     '5 

..     fat        .. 

93 

PUmion  .. 

.     86 

Carrots,  cooked 

Lamb,  cooked     . 

.     6t 

Spuu^     „ 

*.      8 

Veal         „ 

.    66 

CbaeM,  Americui    118 

Pork         „ 

.    8S 

„       Cheddar 

134 

Fowl        „ 

.    80 

^      Cheshire 

"3 

Figs,  dried 

•    91 

Dock       „ 

•    17 

M      Dutch 

.     00 

„    slewed 

Tongue,  daoed    . 

.    84 

«        StillOD     ..    I^ 

H      Camembert  a< 

Prunes      .. 
Raisins     .. 

S 

„      Cream 

.   170 

Apples.  r«w 

•    14 

Liver,  raw 
Kidoey.  r«w       . 

•  38 

•  3a 

Egg       ..(to one)    70 

Grape,   ,  „ 
Bananai   .. 

'.    38 

Calf»-iboljeU7  , 

.    as 

Floor,  white 

.  100 

Almonds  .. 

•  >74 

Cod.  raw  .. 

Bread,     ., 

■     70 

Walnuts  .. 

.  isl 

Salmon,  r»« 

60 

63 

Huel.ont* 

.  190 

Halibut    „ 

BUcniU    .. 

E«l 

■    P 

Ruska       .. 

■    98 

Sugar       .. 

•  "3 

Herring    „ 

.,        smoked  . 

85 

Oatmeal    .. 

.  rjo 

Haddock,  raw     . 

30 

Rice 

.    98 

Beer,  bottled 

•    »7 

smoked 

*7 

Stout 

.      30 

Mackerel,  raw     . 

Sago          .. 

.    96 

Lager  bear 

•    M 

Turbot        „        . 

i 

Tapioca    .. 

.    96 

Hock 

.     tS 

SardinM  in  oil     . 

•    96 

Claret        .. 

.     18 

Oj«ien     ..        . 

13 

Port 

•     4« 

Milk 

30 

Peu  (dried),  raw 

■    9a 

Sherrr      .. 
SpiriU      .. 

:€ 

Cream  |«X)      . 

136 

»     (gfeeo).  .. 

Owfeig  to  the  great  wiations  in  the  composilioo 
given  in  Ibis  table  are  merely  approximative ;  in  th  .      -  .. 

for  example,  as  bacon  and  bam— the  variations  are  bo  great  as  to  render  any  state- 
menl  as  to  the  Average  value  useless,     in  every  case  the  value  of  the  edible 
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portion  of  the  food  la  alone  represented.  So  far  ai  possible,  the  ener^  valne  haa 
been  calculated  for  the  food  as  prepared  for  the  table,  but  in  many  instances, 
owing  to  the  elaborate  methods  of  cooking  employed,  ibis  has  been  found  im- 
practicable, and  the  walne  of  the  raw  food  is  given  instead.  (For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  point  see  a  paper  by  Schwankentiecher.  '  Die  Nahrwerthberecb- 
nuHR  tischferliger  Speisen,'  in  the  Ztitsch.  f.  Physik.  and  Dial.  ThtrafU,  iv.,  igot, 
P-  3S0.) 

3.  The  Fhydological  Test. — It  is  not  enough  tha  .  a  food  should 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  fat, 
and  should  be  capable  of  yieldini;  energy  on  oxidation.  It  must 
also  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  easily  digested  in  the  stomach, 
and  more  or  less  completely  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Such  sub- 
Stances  as  sawdust,  petroleum,  and  hoof-parings  might  pass  the 
chemical  and  physical  tests  easily  enough,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
in  the  body,  for  they  cannot  be  digested  and  absorbed.  For  this 
reason  the  behaviour  of  a  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  must 
be  reckoned  with  ttefore  any  opinion  can  be  pronounced  as  to  its 
value  in  the  diet. 

Id  studying  this  subject,  one  must  distinguish  very  clearly  between 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '  digestibility '  in  its  popular  sense  and  that 
attached  to  it  by  physiolt^ists.  When  one  speaks  of  a  food  as  being 
'  indigestible,'  one  ordinarily  means  that  it  is  a  food  which  is  apt  to 
produce  feelings  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  stomach.  When  a 
physiologist  uses  the  term,  he  usually  means  that  the  food  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  one  which  is  only  imperfectly  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  Cheese  is  an  indigestible  food  in  the  former,  and  green 
vegetables  in  the  latter,  sense.  To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  better  to 
adhere  to  the  popular  usage  of  the  expression  '  digestibility,'  and,  if 
one  may  use  a  rather  ugly  word,  to  employ  the  term  'absorbability  " 
to  indicate  the  completeness  with  which  the  constituents  of  a  food 
can  pass  from  the  intestine  into  the  circulation.' 

By  a  digesliible  food,  then,  I  mean  one  which  is  disposed  of  by  the 
stomach  with  little  trouble,  and  without  producing  any  feelings  of 
discomfort  or  pain.  The  only  absolute  criterion  of  the  digestibility 
of  a  food  in  that  sense  is  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  to  remain 
in  the  stomach  before  it  is  &t  to  be  passed  on  into  the  intestine. 
The  shorter  the  lime  a  food  needs  to  stay  in  the  stomach,  the  greater 
is  its  digestibility ;  and  the  longer  the  period  which  must  elapse 
befoie  il  can  pass  on  into  the  intestine,  the  more  indigestible  it  is. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  study  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  exact  experiments  which  have  been 
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performed  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  which  different  foods 
remain  in  the  stomach — experiments,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  :X)m- 
parative  digestibility  of  foods,  I  would  only  point  out  heie  some  of 
the  factors  which  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  length  <rf 
time  required  in  any  particular  case.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  stomach  is  to  reduce  the  food  to 
a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition.  The  more  difScuIt  the  process  of 
solution  is,  the  longer  must  the  food  remain  in  the  stomach.  Now, 
bulky  foods,  also  those  of  a  dense  and  firm  consistency  and  those 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  solid  matter,  will  take  longer  t© 
dissolve,  and  will  consequently  remain  longer  in  the  stomach  than 
foods  of  opposite  properties.  Obviously,  then,  foods  of  such  a 
character  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  indigestible.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  factors,  certain  others  must  be  taken  into  account, 
such  as  the  temperature  of  the  food,  the  proportion  of  fat  which  it 
contains,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  substances  in  it  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids.  All  of  these 
will  be  fully  considered  later  on. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  mention  must  be  made  of  one  other 
quality  of  foods  which  seems  specially  to  affect  the  stomach,  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  commonly  called  their  utls- 
tjiag  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some  foods 
appease  the  appetite  and  allay  the  feelings  of  hunger  longer  than 
others.  Such  foods  are  said  to  be  'satisfying,'  or,  to  use  a  slang 
expression,  'stodgy.'  What  it  is  which  confers  this  quality  upon 
some  foods  rather  than  others  is  not  perfectly  clear ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount 
of  fat  which  the  food  contains.  Foods  rich  in  fat  are  more  satis- 
fying than  others.  It  is  believed  to  be  for  this  reason  that  eggs 
possess  the  quality  under  consideration  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Other  properties,  such  as  the  amount  of  solid  matter  to  be  digested 
and  the  bulk  of  the  food,  no  doubt  also  play  a  part  in  producing  the 
feeling  of  'satisfaction  ';  but  whatever  the  explanation  of  the  quality 
is,  it  has  certainly  to  be  reckoned  with  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
food  from  the  stomach  point  of  view. 

Absorbabiutt. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed  in  recent 
years  io  order, to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  different  con- 
stituents of  various  foods  are  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Most  of 
these  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Continent,  but  a 
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few  have  also  been  made  in  America.  The  results  are  summarized 
(in  round  numbers)  in  the  following  table,  constructed  from  the 
figures  of  Rubneri  and  Atwater*: 

ABSORBABILITY  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS. 


P..  C»T.  ...0»n>. 

Su£7d«. 

PfOMld. 

Fit. 

Clrbo- 

hyd«M. 

Heats  and  fiih        

Egg* 

Milk 

Butter          

MargariM 

Fine  wheat  bread 

Deconicated  whole  whnt  bread 

Maiwmeal 

Macaroni 

Mice 

Peas 

R=ans 

trench  beans           

Potatoes  in  general 

Cabbage       

Carrots          

95 
99 

91 

i» 

93 

g 

i? 

79 

Practi- 
cally all 

Practi- 
cally all 

3i to  100 

7° 
8oi 
7° 

I? 

79  toga 

T 

Pracd. 
callyall 

9 

8i 

The  method  of  experiment  consists  in  analysing  the  food  to  be 
investigated,  and  then  ascertaining,  from  an  examination  of  thfl 
fxces,  the  proportion  of  its  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  &t  which 
escapes  absorption. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  here  a  source  of 
fallacy.  The  fxces  consist  not  merely  of  the  remains  of  imabsorbed 
food,  but  also,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  the  residues 
of  the  digestive  juices  and  the  d6bris  of  epithelial  cells.  In  the 
case  of  the  nitrogen  and  ^t  of  the  &eces,  at  any  rate,  one  cannot 
teil  what  proportion  is  derived  from  the  one  source  and  what  from 
the  other.  So  uniform,  indeed,  is  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
excreta  under  all  diets  that  some  writers*  prefer  to  speak  of  foods 
as  large  or  small  faeces- producers,  rather  than  as  being  capable  of 
incomplete  or  complete  absorption.  After  all,  the  matter  is  one  of 
academic  rather  than  practical  interest  The  important  point  is 
that  on  some  diets  more  nitrogen  and  fat  are  excreted  from  the 


'  LeydcD's  '  Hacidbuch  der  Emabrungstherapie,'  i.  iij. 

•  •  The  Chemical  Composition  of  Food  Fishes.'  Washingtoi 

•  Se«  Prausniu,  ZmIicJ.  /  BiiLs'i.  Bi.  J5.  p.  187,  1897, 
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body  than  od  others.  Whatever  the  source  of  these,  they  are 
equally  iDdicative  of  loss  to  the  body.  One  is  therefore  quite 
justified  in  representing  the  loss  as  if  it  represented  food  material 
unabsorbed.  lo  the  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  II.)  there  is 
ihown  the  percentage  of  each  nutritive  constituent  which  is  un- 
absivbed  in  some  typical  foods.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  each 
constituent  separately. 

I.  Absorption  of  Proteids. — One  of  the  first  points  which  arrest 
the  attention  on  looking  at  the  diagram  is  that,  of  the  three  chief 
nutritive  constituents,  the  proteids  are  the  least  completely  absorbed. 
Whether  this  is  quite  an  accurate  way  of  stating  the  case,  whether 
one  shonld  not  rather  say  that  foods  differ  more  in  r^^ard  to  the 
waste  of  nitn^en  which  they  cause  than  in  any  other  respect,  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  fact  remains  that 
with  some  foods  much  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  faces,  with  others 
little.  Closer  inspection  will  show  that  in  this  respect  foods  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups.  On  a  purely  animal  diet  (milk,  eggs,  beef) 
there  is  bat  little  nitrogen  lost;  whereas  with  vegetable  foods 
(carrots,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.)  the  waste  of  nitrogen  is  very  consider- 
able, amounting  in  the  case  of  carrots  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  proteid  consumed.  The  reason  for  this  loss  of  proteid  on  a 
v^etable  diet  will  be  considered  later  (p.  169).  but  it  must  l>e 
pointed  out  here  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  nitrogen  a  food 
contains,  the  greater  is  the  apparent  loss  of  it  in  the  fsces,  for 
the  higher  is  the  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  the  digestive 
juices  to  that  in  the  food.  This  explains,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  great  apparent  loss  of  proteid  in  such  foods  as  carrots  and 
rice. 

3.  AbtorpUoKofFat. — Compared  with  the  proteids,  fat  is  apparently 
▼cry  completely  absorbed.  This  probably  means  that  the  residue 
of  the  intestinal  juices  contains  almost  no  bt ;  hence  nearly  all  of 
that  which  appears  in  the  fseces  is  derived  from  the  unabsorbed  fat 
of  the  food.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  vegetable  foods,  the  amount 
of  fat  which  they  contain  is  so  small  that  its  absorption  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated. 

Regarding  the  absorbability  of  fat,  one  generalization  can  be 
made  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty,  and  it  is  this ;  the  lower  the 
melting-point  of  the  fat,  the  more  completely  is  it  absorbed.  The 
explanation  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  a  fat  which  is  fluid  at  the  body 
temperature  is  more  easily  taken  up  into  the  blood  than  one  which 
remains  more  or  less  solid.    The  following  are  illustrative  examples : 
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p^  UtlliHg-  Piraiitag$ 

'^  fui-t.  mubserbut. 

Butler 37°  C.  z} 

Bacon 48°  C  8 

Muttoolat 52°  C.  10 

Tbe  total  amount  of  fat  which  can  be  abfiorhed  in  one  day  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
ijO  grammes  (about  5}  ounces)  can  be  absorbed  without  appreciable 
loss.  Above  this  point  the  waste  increases  considerably,  but  even 
when  twice  that  quantity  is  taken  tbe  loss  is  less  than  45  per  cent. 
The  practical  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  one  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  ordering  a  patient,  say  a  diabetic,  to  consume  i  pound 
of  butter  every  day.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  this  quantity  sur- 
passing the  absorptive  powers  of  the  intestine. 

3.  Absorption  of  Carbohydrates. — As  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram, 
tbe  carbohydrates  are  more  completely  absorbed  than  any  other 
nutritive  constituent  of  the  food.  Sugar  probably  never  fails  to 
enter  tbe  blood  to  the  last  grain,  and  even  starch  only  reappears  in 
the  &eces  when  taken  in  a  form  specially  difficult  of  absorption,  such 
as  in  green  vegetables  or  in  coarsely  divided  masses.  Hence  it  is 
that  foods  which  consist  mainly  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  rice, 
leave,  on  the  whole,  less  solid  residue  in  tbe  intestine  than  any 
other,  animal  foods  not  excepted.  In  other  words,  the  statement 
sometimes  made,  that  vegetable  are  less  perfectly  absorbed  than 
animal  foods,  is  not  universally  true,  although  it  may  hold  good  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Seeing  that  a  given  weight  of  faX  represents  about  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  much  energy  as  an  equal  weight  of  proteid  or 
carbohydrate,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the  body  of  a  given 
amount  of  fat  through  non-absorption  is  of  more  importance  than 
an  equal  loss  of  any  of  the  other  nutritive  ingredients.  For  this 
reason  it  is  perhaps  more  instrucrive  to  represent  the  percentage  of 
the  total  Calories  which  a  food  contains  which  are  lost  in  this  way, 
rather  than  to  give,  as  has  been  done  above,  tbe  actual  loss  of  each 
constituent.  Adopting  this  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  in 
some  typical  foods  is  as  follows : 

-^  Pircmlagiof  Catorxis  Uat 

tkrovgh  Non-absorption. 

Rice 16 

Milk 4-4 

Bread  45 

Meal  S  J 

Potatoei eS 

(Rubner.) 
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It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  point  of  view  rice  and  milk  are 
much  more  economical  foods  than  potatoes  and  meat. 

Absorption  of  a  Mixed  Dibt. 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  have  necessarily  been  made  when 
the  subject  of  them  was  living  upon  a  ^gle  article  of  diet  only. 
But  in  ordinary  life  most  people  live  upon  a  mixed  diet,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  absorption  goes  on 
nnder  these  circumstances,  and  how  the  presence  of  one  food  in  the 
intestine  reacts  upon  the  absorbability  of  another.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  said  that  the  constituents  of  a  mixed  diet  are  better 
absorbed  than  those  of  any  one  article  of  food  when  taken  by  itself. 
This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  some  observations  recorded  in 
America. 

An  average  of  eleven  experiments'  on  ordinary  mixed  diet  gave  the 
followiog  results : 

<:-«■■"-''•  ^SS' 

Organic  DUtter 937 

Proteid         9i'6 

Fat 944 

Carbofaydrate         ..         ..         ..         ..  yyl 

lo  another  experiment'  the  diet  consisted  of  beef,  eggs,  bread  and 
butter,  milk,  potatoes  and  fruit.  The  following  were  the  percentages 
absorbed: 

Proidd       949 

Fat  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..     969 

Carbohydrate         gS'g 

In  a  third  set  of  experiments*  the  subject  lived  upon  beef,  white 
and  brown  bread  and  butter,  milk,  oatmeal,  potatoes  and  fruit,  and 
absorbed  of  their  constituents  the  following  amounts : 

Proteid         9i-3percaDt 

fat 959        „ 

Carbohydrats         ..         ..         ..         ..     977        „ 

The  absorption  of  proteid  is  more  favourably  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  a  mixture  of  foods  than  is  that  of  any  other  cod- 
stituent.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  organic  acids  from  the  carbohydrates  of  a  mixed  diet 
exerts  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the 
intestine  by  putrefactive  bacteria.*  Thus,  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experiments  that  the  constituents  of  bread  and  milk  are  better 

■  Wail.  United  States  Department  of  Agricultore.  Bull.  53. 

■  NiDtb  Annoal  Report.  Storrs  Agricultural  EiperimeDI  Station,  p.  179. 

*  md.  A  very  complete  lammaiv  of  all  the  existing  experiments  upoa  tha 
'  abaorptioD  of  food*  will  be  found  &   Bull.   43,   Uoited  Slatei   Department  ol 

AttricoltDFe.  189S. 

*  The  fatty  adds  liberated  from  iMUlral  fats  may  perhaps  act  in  a  similar  way. 
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absorbed  when  these  foods  are  taken  together  than  when  either  is 
consumed  alone.'  The  same  was  found  by  Rubner  to  hold  good  for 
a  mixture  of  milk  and  cheese,  as  compared  with  either  of  these 
articles  taken  separately. 

Taking  the  general  results  of  all  experiments,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  following  proportions  of  nutritive  constituents  will  be 
absorbed  from  a  mixed  diet': 

ProUid.  FtU.  Carbohyiratti. 

Animal  foods      . .        . .    9S  per  cent.  97  per  cent.  100  per  cent 

Cereals  and  suears        ..     85       „  90       >•  9B       ,> 

Vegetables  and  frulti    . .     80       „  90      „  9S       » 

Ordinary  mixed  diet      ..92       „  94^    „  98}     „ 

The  following  table*  represents  the  average  '  physiological  value  * 
of  some  diets  after  allowing  for  losses  from  defective  absorption  and 
the  excretion  of  incompletely  oxidized  residues,  such  as  urea : 

Ptrcentagi  of  Telal  CaioHm 
Dift.  MOilable/oT  Putfom 

o/NulriliM. 

Bnman  milk        ..        ..        •*        ..        ..        ,.  91-6 

Con's  milk  {infant)        ..         ..         ..         ..         .,  907 

„     (adult)  S9-8 

Mixed  diet,  rich  in  fat   ,.         ..         ,,         „         ..  90*4 

,,        „      poor  in  fat ,         ..         .,  S9'3 

Bread        , 81-1 

Potatoea  ••        ..        ..        •• 92-3 

Meat 76-8 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  fat 
K  food  that  it  is  completely  absorbed.  The  reply  would  be  that  a 
food  which  leaves  a  moderate  amount  of  unabsorbed  residue  is 
certainly  preferable.  The  intestine  seems  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  ballast — probably  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  its  peristalsis. 
If  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  are  fed  upon  a  diet  which 
leaves  little  or  no  residue,  it  has  been  found  that  they  suffer  from 
affections  of  the  intestme  which  may  even  prove  fatal,  whereas  such 
effects  can  be  avoided  by  adding  to  the  food  any  material  which 
leaves  behind  an  unabsorbed  residue.  Even  in  the  case  of  man, 
who  has  a  considerably  shorter  intestine,  it  is  observed  that  a  diet 
which  is  practically  completely  taken  up  into  the  blood,  such  as  one 
composed  exclusively  of  meat,  is  prone  to  be  accompanied  by 
intestinal  disturbances.     On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  which  leaves 

'  Bull,  33,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  44,  1S98. 

■  Aiwater,  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ninth  Annual  Report, 
p.  187,  i8g6,  and  Bull.  117  Off.  of  Experiment  Station*,  U.S.  Dept  of  Agncul 
tOR^  190Z. 

•  Rubner,  Ziittth.  f.  Biologii,  43,  p.  361,  1901. 
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b^ind  a  very  largs  residue  is  not  only  wasteful  In  an  economic 
sense,  but  demands  for  its  manipulation  and  evacuatioa  an  undue 
amount  of  muscular  and  nervous  energy  on  the  part  of  the  intestine. 
Tbis,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  purely 
vegetable  diet.  In  conditions  of  disease  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  the  behaviour  of  different  foods  in  respect  of 
absorption.  If  peristalsis  is  exaggerated,  as  in  diarrhoea,  one  does 
well  to  select  those  foods  which  are  most  completely  absorbed,  e.g., 
rice,  minced  meat,  or  milk.  In  the  opposite  condition  of  diminished 
peristalsis  and  constipation,  it  is  important  to  supply  the  intestine 
with  a  larger  amount  of  'ballast'  than  usual,  and  such  foods  as 
green  vegetables  and  whole-meal  bread  most  perfectly  fulfil  the 
requiFemeots  of  the  case. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  two  questions  present  themselves  for 
consideration.  The  first  is,  may  there  not  be  individual  differences 
in  absorptive  capadty  ?  In  other  words,  may  some  persons  not 
extract  the  nutiitive  constituents  from  their  food  more  thoroughly 
than  others?  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  this  way  some 
anomalies  ID  dietetics  would  find  an  easy  explanation,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  unequal  amounts  of  tat  and  flesh  laid  on  by  different 
individuals  on  the  same  diet.  Tempting  though  this  explanation  is, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  exact  observations  in  &vour 
of  it.  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  has  been  fonnd,  for  example,  that 
persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  purely  vegetable  diet  for 
years  absorb  its  constituents  no  better  than  those  to  whom  such  a 
regimen  is  a  comparative  novelty  (see  p.  179).  The  large  number 
of  observations  which  have  been  made  on  different  individuals  with 
the  common  articles  of  food  have  also  foiled  to  elicit  any  striking 
disparity  in  the  degree  to  which  absorption  takes  place,  and  even 
where  the  intestines  are  considerably  deranged  by  disease  there  is  a 
remarkable  tendency  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  absorptive  capacity 
to  be  maintained. 

The  second  question  which  arises  is  this,  Granted  that  the  con- 
stituents  of  two  foods  are  absorbed  with  equal  completeness,  may 
it  not  be  true  that  the  process  of  absorption  demands  a  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  in  the  one  case  than  the  other  ?  Undoubtedly 
it  is  so;  or,  rather,  the  amount  of  energy  which  requires  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  reduce  a  food  to  a  state  in  which  absorption 
is  possible  may  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in  another.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  for  the  same  amount  of  proteid  actually 
atsorbed  tbrep  to  four  times  as  much  energy  has  to  be  expended  in 
the  case  of  bread  as  in  that  of  milk.    This  is  one  of  the  advantagef 
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of  a  milk  diet.  Its  absorption  demands  but  little  intestinal  labour 
That  such  lat>our  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  total  amount  of  energy  supplied  to  the  body  by  a 
diet  of  bread  and  butter,  fully  5  per  cent,  is  expended  merely  in  its 
digestion  and  absorption.' 

It  seems  likely  that  in  future  more  attention  than  hitherto  mil 
require  10  be  paid  to  this  aspect  of  digestion. 

Reviewing  the  results  yielded  by  the  application  of  the  physiological 
test  to  foods,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  of  great  value.  Had 
it  always  been  carefully  applied,  certain  common  dietetic  fallacies 
would  never  have  gained  the  wide  prevalence  they  at  present  enjoy. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  supposed  superiority  of  wbole-meal  to 
white  bread  (p.  216),  and  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  fungi  might, 
if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  prove  a  cheap  and  valuable  source  of 
iood.  A  more  egregious  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that 
petroleum  can  act  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  I  have  elsewhere 
advanced  experimental  evidence  to  prove  that  petroleum  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  the  human  intestine.  It  is  thus  ruled  entirely  out  of 
the  class  of  true  foods  by  the  application  of  the  physiological  test, 
even  if  it  were,  as  it  is  not,  admissible  to  that  class  in  virtue  of  its 
chemical  properties. 

Maly  has  aptly  compared  foods  to  ore,  and  their  nutritive  con- 
stiiiienls  to  the  metal  which  the  ore  contains.  Just  as  the  metal  has 
to  be  extracted  from  the  ore  before  it  is  of  any  use,  so,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  the  nutritive  constituents  have  to  be  extracted 
from  a  food  before  they  can  be  absorbed.  The  chemical  test  tells 
us  how  much  metal  is  present  in  the  ore ;  the  physiolt^ical  test  tells 
OS  whether  or  not  the  body  is  capable  of  extracting  it. 

4.  The  Economic  Test. — Having  ascertained  the  richness  of  a  food 
in  nutritive  constituents,  the  amount  of  energy  which  it  is  capable 
of  yielding,  and  the  readiness  with  wh  ch  it  can  be  digested  and 
absorbed,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whe..her  the  nutriment  which  Jt 
yields  is  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  this  we  require  an 
economic  test.  The  simplest  way  of  applying  such  a  test  is  to  find 
out  how  much  energy  (in  Calories)  and  how  much  building  material 
(in  proteid)  one  can  get  for  a  particular  sum  when  invested  in  the 
food  under  consideration.  In  the  following  diagram  (Plate  III.) 
the  results  of  the  application  of  this  tert  to  various  typical  articles  of 
diet  are  set  out.  Looking  first  at  the  energy  (Calories)  obtained,  one 
see*  that  bread  leads  the  way,  a  shilling  invested  in  bread  yielding 
■-n.'  p.  8». 
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10,764  Calories,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  is  obtained  for 
the  same  sum  in  milk,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  can  be 
got  in  the  form  of  beef. 

In  the  matter  of  building  maUrial,  on  the  other  hand,  peas  come  first, 
a  shilling's  worth  contaiaing  572  grammes  of  proteid,  or  fully  twice 
as  much  as  can  be  obtained  in  cheese  for  the  same  expenditure.  Id 
the  form  of  eggs  or  beef  building  material  is  even  more  costly,  the 
former  being  more  than  eight,  and  the  latter  more  than  five,  times  as 
expensive  a  source  of  proteid  as  peas. 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vegetable 
foods  are  far  cheaper  than  the  animal  foods,  whether  one  uses  them 
as  sources  of  energy  or  of  building  material.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  vegetarianism. 

Of  the  various  nutritive  constituents  of  food,  carbohydrate  is  by 
Ear  the  cheapest.  The  reason  is  that  carbohydrates  make  up  the 
chief  bulk  of  most  vegetable  foods,  and  these  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  considerably  cheaper  than  the  foods  of  animal  origin.  The 
further  question,  why  vegetable  foods  are  cheap,  will  be  considered 
m  another  chapter  (p.  181). 

Compared  with  the  carbohydrates,  proteid  and  fat  are  very  ex- 
pensive constituents  of  foods,  fat,  perhaps,  especially  so.  '  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,'  says  Buckle,'  'and  one  to  which  I  would  call 
particular  attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in 
which  comparatively  little  carbon  is  found.'  The  '  more  general  law ' 
of  which  he  speaks  is  really  the  same  law  by  which  animal  foods 
are  dearer  than  vegetable.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fat  in  our 
diet  is  derived  from  animal  sources.  The  dearness  of  fat  is  un- 
fortunate, and  is  not  uncommonly  a  source  of  trouble  in  practical 
dietetics.  One  might  mention,  as  an  instance,  the  difficulty  which  a 
i^abetic,  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  misfortune  to  be  a  poor  man, 
&nds  in  providing  himself  with  a  diet  suited  to  his  disease.  The 
^ame  remark  applies,  though  less  forcibly,  to  proteid. 

The  practical  importance  of  having  an  economic  test  for  foods  is 
the  more  convincingly  felt  when  one  realizes  that  the  market  price 
of  a  food  is  no  indication  of  its  real  money  value.  In  the  market 
one  pays  for  flavour  and  rarity,  not  for  nutritive  qualities.  It  is  the 
demands  of  the  palate  which  cost,  not  those  of  the  stomach,  and  we 
pay  for  aesthetic  qualities  in  foods  just  as  in  dress  we  pay  for  '  cut ' 
and  ornament,  not  for  material  to  keep  us  warm.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  one  wishes  to  buy  a  pound  of  fish.  If  sole  is  the" 
■  Buckle,  '  Hi9toTy  of  CivilizatioD,'  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 
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fonn  selected,  it  may  cost  is.  6d. ;  haddock  would  yield  quits  as 
much  nutriment  for  4d. ;  i^.,  in  the  former  one  is  paying  ^d.  for 
nutriment,  and  is,  3d.  for  other  qualities.  Or  take  the  case  ol 
arrowroot.  A  pound  of  the  best  Bermuda  costs  2S.  gd.,  St.  Vincent 
only  3d.  01  4d.  Yet  both  are,  in  a  chemical  sense,  merely  starch, 
and  physiologically  their  behaviour  is  identical.  It  is  the  same  with 
cheese.  A  pound  of  Stilton  costs  is.  2d.  The  same  amount  of 
nutriment  can  be  had  in  Dutch  or  American  for  6d.  These  examples 
might  be  multiplied  indefiDitely,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  maxim  'cheap  and  nasty'  does  not  hold  good  for  foods.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  deny  that  aesthetic  considerations  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  selecting  a  dietary.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
sense  of  taste  is  as  much  worth  cultivating  as  that  of  sight  or 
hearing,  but  if  one  resolves  to  go  in  for  luxury  it  is  well  to  do  so 
knowingly,  and  not  imagine  that  one  is  nourishing  the  body  while 
merely  pleasing  the  palate. 

To  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  value  of  foods  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  frequently 
our  duty  to  see  tbat  the  diet  of  a  patient  is  enriched  in  special  direc- 
tions, most  commonly,  perhaps,  in  that  of  proteid  or  fat.  There  is 
00  use  in  recommending  to  a  poor  man  chicken  and  cream.  He 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  cheapest  sources  of  building  material  are  skim 
milk,  some  form  of  fish  (e.g.,  herring  or  salt  fish),  cheese,  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  and,  if  his  digestion  be  good,  the  pulses,  while  the  most 
economical  forms  of  fat  are  margarine  and  dripping.  These  articles 
■re  within  the  reach  of  almost  everybody. 

To  the  poorer  classes,  too,  such  knowledge  is  of  special  value.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  wages  which  a  working  man 
receives,  fully  50  per  cent,  must  be  spent  on  food  alone,'  and  that 
the  poorer  a  man  is  the  larger  is  his  proportionate  expenditure  on 
this  item.  And  yet  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  it  is  just  this  class  of 
the  community  whose  food  purchases  are  apt  to  be  the  most  irra- 
tional.    Surely  there  is  here  room  for  popular  instruction. 

Of  two  other  points  which  concern  the  economy  of  foods  no  mention 
has  been  made ;  I  refer  to  '  waste  *  and  the  cost  of  cooking.  Of  avoid- 
able waste  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  though  in  this  country  at  least 
we  have  much  to  leam  in  that  respect  from  some  of  our  Continental 
neighbours.    By  unavoidahU  waste  one  means  that  a  considerable 

'  Soo  ■  Family  BudgeK '  (London:  P.  and  S.  King),  1396.  and  Oliver,  'TliB 
Diet  of  Toil,  and  its  Relation  to  Wages  and  Production,'  a  paper  read  at  tht 
Coagrett  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Buda-Peath,  September.  1S94. 
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proportion  of  much  food  as  purchased  is  not  in  an  edible  form ;  I 
refer  to  such  things  as  the  skin  and  skeleton  of  fish,  the  bone  of 
meat,  and  some  parts  of  green  vegetables.  In  ordinary  cuts  of  meat 
the  onavoidable  waste  may  be  reckoned  as  about  i  j  per  cent. ;  in 
fish  it  may  sometimes  rise  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  This  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  in  making  purchases  of  food.  In  the 
diagnun  (Plate  III.)  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  waste 
matters,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  cost  of  cookery. 
This  is  a  matter  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  the  cook,  but  the  general  value  of  the  results 
is  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  omission. 

Id  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  what  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
already  percuved  for  himself,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  value  of  a  food  offhand.  Each  test 
must  be  applied  in  turn,  and  it  is  only  upon  those  foods  which  come 
satisfetctorily  out  of  all  of  them  that  a  ^vourable  verdict  can  be 
pronounced  all  round ;  in  other  words,  that  is  only  to  be  adjudged 
a  '  good '  food  which  contains  an  ample  proportion  of  nutritive  con- 
stituents, which  is  easily  digested  and  absorbed,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  chief  justification  of  a  mixed 
diet  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one  food  comes  up  to  all  these 
requirements.  In  what  respects  individual  fiaods  Call  will  be  shown 
ID  mbsequeot  cbapteni 
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THE  AUOTTNT  OF  FOOD  BEQUIBBD  IN  HEALTH. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  function  of  food  is  a 
double  one :  (i)  to  furnish  material  for  bodily  growth,  and  for  the 
repair  of  the  dmiy  waste  of  the  tissues;  (2)  to  provide  a  supply  of 
potential  energy  for  expenditure  in  the  form  of  heat  and  work.  We 
have  now  to  consider  how  much  food  must  be  supplied  daily  if  these 
functions  are  to  be  efficiently  carried  out. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  two  divisions  of  the  problem 
separately,  and  to  discuss  in  the  first  place  how  much  '  building 
material,'  in  the  second,  how  much  potential  energy,  is  required 
daily.  The  building  material  in  the  diet  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  proieid,  mineral  matters,  and  water.  I  propose  to  defer  to  a  later 
chapter  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matters  and 
water  which  the  diet  should  contain,  and  to  confine  myself  at  present 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

How  much  Froteid  is  required  Daily  7' — It  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  to  this  question  no  conclusive  reply  has  yet  been  furnished  by 
physiology.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  problem  is  one  the  import- 
ance of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  the  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, and  until  it  is  finally  solved  dietetics  cannot  fairly  claim  to 
rank  as  an  exact  science. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  results  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  settle  the  question  will  be  briefly  set  out. 

An  ordinary  man   on  a  freely -selected  aiet  is  found  to  excrete 

■  For  a  full  discussioD  of  this  question,  se«  Hirachfeld,  *  Ueber  die  Grundsalze 

der  Ernaiining '  {BerliH.  Klin.  Wocti.,  No,  a6.  1891) ;  Demuth,  •  Ueber  die  bei  der 
ErnahningdesMenscheDndtbigeEiweissmenge  '  [Muiuh.Med,  Wech.,tio3.  ^i-^^, 
1892):  Munk  iu  Weyl'e  'Handbucb  der  Hygiene,'  iii.,pp.  85.86,  1896;  Caspari, 
'  Eiu  Beitrag  lur  Frage  der  Emahrung  bei  verringerter  Eiweissinfuhr '  [Arckiv. 
J.  Anat.  vtid PSysiologii — Physiahg.  Abthril.),  1901,  p.  323;  and  JSgeiTOOS,  'Ueber 
die  Folgen  eioet  Ausreicbenden  aber  Eiweissaimen  Nahrung"  (iAainf.  Ankiv.f. 
Physiol.,  liii.,  p.  375,  1902). 
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about  30  grammes  of  nitrogen  daily.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all 
of  this  should  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  proteid,  and  as  proteld 
contains  about  i6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that 
125  grammes  of  the  former  will  be  able  to  supply  20  grammes  of 
the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  ^t,  that  is  the  generally  accepted 
standard  for  the  amount  of  proteid  required  daily,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  one.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  body  is  able 
to  establish  an  equilibrium  on  very  various  quantities  of  proteid. 
The  typical  man  referred  to  above  excretes  20  grammes  of  nitrogen 
daily,  merely  because  he  consumes  that  amount  in  his  daily  food 
Had  he  consumed  15  grammes,  he  would  only  have  excreted 
15  grammes,  and  if  his  consumption  had  risen  to  25  or  30  grammes 
or  higher,  his  excretion  would  still  have  kept  pace  with  it.  It  is 
this  tendency  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  consumed  which  physiolt^ists  call  the  estab- 
lishment of  nitrogeaons  winUibiiiim,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  equi- 
librium can  be  established  on  very  various  quantities  of  proteid. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  What  quantity  is  best  ?  To  this,  it 
may  be  at  once  confessed,  no  absolute  reply  can  be  given.  When 
one  recollects  that  the  chief  function  of  proteid  is  to  keep  in  repair 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  consume  enough  for  that  purpose.  Anything  above 
that,  it  might  be  thought,  would  be  mere  extravagance — the  luxus 
eonsumptioH  of  the  older  school  of  physiologists.  But  how  to  ascertain 
that  bare  amount  ?  The  reply  at  once  suggests  itself  that  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  during  starvation  there  will  be  found 
a  measure  of  the  amount  which  just  suffices  to  keep  the  tissues  in 
repair.  A  man  who  has  been  starving  for  some  time  excretes 
about  4  to  5  grammes  of  nitrogen  d^ly,'  but  it  is  found  that  if 
merely  this  amount  is  supplied  in  the  food  it  is  not  sufBcient  to 
establish  equilibrium.  Indeed,  the  smallest  amount  of  nitrogen  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  establish  equilibrium  is  found  to  be  from 
three  to  four  times  the  amount  excreted  during  hunger.  Should 
we,  then,  attempt  to  live  on  this  minimum  7  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  Remembering  that,  although  the  chief  use  of 
proteid  is  to  build  up  and  repair  the  tissues,  yet  every  gramme  of  it 
is  also  capable  of  supplying  to  the  body  4'i  Calories  of  energy 
(P-  5)<  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  which  confronts  us  can  be 
stated  in  another  way.  Should  we  make  use  of  proteid  merely  as 
building  material,  relying  upon  carbohydrate  and  t&t  as  our  sources  of 
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BDergy,  or  should  we  also  take  advantage  of  its  capability  of  pro- 
viding for  heat  and  work  ? 

Before  finally  replying  to  this  question  another  factor  in  the 
problem  must  be  presented.  We  know  from  physiological  experi- 
ment that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  and  fat  which 
is  supplied  along  with  proteid,  the  less  does  the  latter  tend  to  be 
wasted  in  supplying  energy,  and  the  more  of  it  there  is  available 
far  the  higher  purpose  of  keeping  the  tissues  in  repair.  The  tat 
and  carbohydrate  are  sacrificed  instead  of  the  proteid.  This  is 
what  physiologists  mean  when  they  describe  fats  and  carbohydrates 
as  proteid  sparerB.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  so  to  arrange 
matters  that  ail  the  energy  shall  come  from  h.t  and  carbohydrate, 
and  so  leave  all  the  proteid  free  for  repairing  the  ^bric  of  the  body. 
And  for  this  reason :  the  cells  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  be 
bathed  with  lymph  containing  in  solution  particles  of  proteid,  lat, 
and  carbohydrate  derived  from  the  blood.  These  particles  are 
attacked  by  the  cells  and  oxidized,  heat  and  energy  being  liberated 
in  the  process.  But  the  cells  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  attack  each 
of  these  constituents  with  equal  ease.  Of  the  three  constituents 
mentioned,  proteid  is  most  easily  broken  down,  then  carbohydrate, 
fat  least  easily  of  all.  If,  then,  the  three  are  present  in  equal  pro- 
portion, there  will  always  be  more  of  the  proteid  attacked  than  of 
the  others.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  carbohydrate  and  t&t  are 
present  in  great  excess,  they  assert  themselves  by  their  mere  '  mass 
influence,'  and  exclude  many  of  the  proteid  particles  from  ever 
coming  into  contact  with  the  cell  at  all — crowding  them  out,  so  to 
speak — and  so  sparing  the  proteid  from  destruction.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  however,  to  get  the  three  chief  nutritive  constituents  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cell  in  such  proportions  that  none  of  the 
easily -at  tacked  proteid  is  used  up.  By  giving  abundance  of  carbo- 
hydrate this  object  can  be  more  easily  effected  than  by  &tt,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  cells  have  less  difHculty  in  coping  with  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Gelatin  is  an  even  more  efficient  sparer  of  proteid 
(see  p.  77)-  Hence  it  is  that  those  foods  which  contain  a  very  large 
excess  of  carbohydrate  along  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  proteid, 
and  in  which  both  are  absorbed  and  reach  the  cells  at  about  the 
same  rate— a  most  important  point — will  be  the  foods  on  which 
least  proteid  is  likely  to  be  wasted  and  the  largest  fraction  of  it 
reserved  for  tissue  repair.  In  other  words,  these  will  be  the  foods 
to  have  recourse  to  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
on  a  minimum  amount  of  proieid.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  has 
been  found  tliat  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  on  1,500 
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to  1,600  grammes  of  bread  coatainiog  only  104  grammes  of  proteid, 
<»  800  grammes  of  maize  with  74  of  proteid,  and  on  3,080  grammei 
of  potatoes  in  which  the  total  proteid  amounts  to  not  more  than 
54  grammes ;  and  yet  all  of  these  quantities  are  sufficient  to  supply 
3,000  Calories  daily  (Rubner). 

But  now  the  further  question  arises:  granted  that  it  were  possible 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  proteid  in  the  diet  to  the  bare  amount 
required  to  keep  the  tissues  in  repair  and  to  get  all  our  energy 
from  fat  and  carbohydrates,  is  such  a  course  advisable  tm  other 
grounds  ?  This  is  one  of  the  problems  at  the  root  of  vegetarianism, 
and  we  shall  return  to  it  when  discussing  that  subject  (p.  17a); 
but  I  would  remark  here  that  such  an  arrangement  is  probably 
Mi  advisable.  It  is  well  to  have  an  excess  of  proteid  above 
that  barely  required  for  tissue  repair.  To  live  on  a  minimum  of 
proteid  is  to  run  the  risk  of  having  what  one  may  call '  threadbare 
tissues,'  and  of  having  no  reserve  for  use  io  emergencies.  And  such 
a  condition  of  things  makes  for  low  resistance  and  for  disease. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  proteid,  besides  acting  as  a 
repairer  of  tissue  and  a  source  of  energy,  exerts  upon  the  cells  a 
stimulating  influeuce  which  increases  vitaUty  and  energy  (see  also 
p.  174).  A  deficiency  of  it,  too,  seems  to  impair  the  condition  of  the 
blood  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  heart,  besides 
enfeebling  the  digestive  powers  by  restricting  the  supply  of  the 
material  fi-om  which  the  digestive  ferments  are  elaborated. 

The  reply,  then,  to  the  question :  should  one  use  proteid  merely  to 
repair  tissues  ?  would  be  in  the  negative.  It  is  clearly  advisable  to 
make  use  of  some  proteid  as  a  source  of  energy  also.  Reverting, 
however,  to  the  original  problem  from  which  we  set  out — how  much 
proteid  the  diet  ought  to  contain — it  will  be  evident  from  the  above 
discussion  that  no  absolute  and  invariable  amount  can  be  fixed.  It 
depends  so  much  on  the  quantity  of  the  other  constituents,  i^., 
proteid  sparers,  consumed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  last  resort, 
therefore,  we  are  driven  for  guidance  to  the  results  yielded  by  actual 
analysis  of  the  diets  selected  by  healthy  persons.  The  value  of  such 
results  must  not  be  underestimated.  Men  have  found  out  by 
long  experience  what  is  the  best  diet,  better,  perhaps,  than  science 
can  tell  them.  Examination  of  such  diets  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  proteid  consumed  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  about 
135  grammes  daily.  Such  an  amount  of  proteid  would  be  contained 
in  twenty  eggs,  or  in  four  and  a  half  ordinary  platefuls  of  cooked 
meat  {18  ounces).  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  persons  manage 
to  maintain  an  apparently  healthy  life  on  a  much   smaller  daily 
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supply  of  proteid  than  this,  the  amount  consuined  sinking  in  some 
cases  to  less  than  50  grammes  daily.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  most  of  these  instances  occur  in  persons  of  small  body-weight, 
many  of  them  being  Asiatics,  who  consume  in  their  food  a  relatively 
enormous  quantity  of  carbohydrates.  For  ordinary  individuals  such 
a  small  proteid  supply  must  be  r^arded  as  risky,  and  the  daily 
consumption  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  below  100  grammes, 
but  should  preferably  be  135  (4I  ounces). 

Chittenden's  Results. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  there  has  been  set  out  what  one  may 
describe  as  the  orthodox  view  as  to  the  amount  of  proteid  required 
in  the  diet  hitherto  accepted  by  most  physiologists.  In  quite  recent 
times,  however,  this  view  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  results  of 
some  experiments  by  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale.'  As  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  series  of  careful  observations  carried  out  upon  groups 
of  professional  men,  army  volunteers,  and  university  athletes, 
Chittenden  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  daily  amount 
of  proteid  actually  required  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
activity  is  far  less  than  that  hitherto  regarded  as  necessary. 
•The  amount,'  according  to  him,  'of  proteid  or  albuminous  food 
needed  daily  for  the  actual  physiological  wants  of  the  body  is  not 
more  than  one-half  that  ordinarily  consumed  by  the  average  man.' 
Further,  this  low  level  was  reached  in  bis  experiments  without  any 
material  increase  in  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  diet.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  such  a  work  as  this  to  describe  in  detail  the 
experiments  upon  which  this  startling  conclusion  is  founded,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  forecast  what  amount  of  acceptance  it  will  receive  at 
the  bands  of  other  physiologists.  This,  however,  is  certain  ;  that  the 
experiments  demand,  and  will  doubtless  receive,  the  most  careful 
consideration ;  and  should  they  be  confirmed,  and,  above  all,  should 
it  prove  that  the  conclusion  based  upon  them — namely,  that  health 
and  strength  can  be  maintained  upon  half  the  amount  of  proteid 
ordinarily  consumed — holds  good  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  and 
for  all  periods  of  life,  then  it  is  obvious  that  our  dietary  standards. 
and  indeed  the  whole  system  of  practical  dietetics,  will  require 
fundamental  revision.  Meanwhile,  until  physiological  opinion  has 
had  time  to  crystallize,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  let  the  above 
exposition  of  the  orthodox  view  stand,  though  it  must  be  confessed 

tioQ.'     New  York:   Frederick  A.  Stokei 
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that  it  stands  od  a  far  less  secure  basis  than  seemed  to  be  the  case 
when  the  first  ediiioa  of  this  book  was  published. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  other  division  of  our  problem,  and  ask, 

How  MUCH  Potential  Energy  should  thb  Diet  contain  ? 


This  question,  being  purely  one  of  physics,  is  much  more  easily 
capable  of  exact  solution,  and  fortunately  the  reply  given  to  it  by 
physiologists  is  fairly  definite  and  unanimous.  The  data  necessary 
for  its  solution  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  There  is  first  what 
one  may  call  the  purely  physiological  method.  A  man  is  shut  up  in  a 
respiration -calorimeter.  All  the  heat  which  he  gives  out  from  his 
body  in  a  given  time  is  measured,  and  the  work  which  he  does  is 
also  measured  and  expressed  in  terms  of  heat.  The  result  stated  in 
the  form  of  Calories  gives  the  amount  of  energy  which  has  been 
expended  by  the  body  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  potential  energy  which  must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  food  to  main- 
tain equilibrium.  Such  a  method  is  necessarily  very  laborious,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  observations  by  it  are  yet  available,  most 
of  which  have  been  made  in  America  ;^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  much  more  largely  employed  in  the  future.  The 
results  yielded  by  this  method,  when  translated  into  quantities  of 
ordinary  food-stuffs,  form  the  basis  of  standard  dietarieB.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  observations  have  been  made  by  what  may  be 
called  the  empirical  method.  A  healthy  individual  living  under 
known  conditions,  and  on  a  freely-chosen  diet,  is  selected ;  the  food 
which  he  eats  and  the  excreta  given  o£f  from  bis  body  are  analysed, 
and  in  this  way  one  discovers  whether  or  not  the  Income  in  diet  is 
equal  to  the  expenditure  as  represented  by  the  waste  products 
excreted  and  the  state  of  the  individual's  weight.  The  method  may 
be  modified  by  varying  the  diet  in  different  directions,  and  seeing 
how  each  change  affects  the  balance-sheet  of  the  body,  or  groups  of 
persons  living  under  similar  conditions  may  be  chosen  instead  of 
individuals,  and  the  average  amount  of  food  required  calculated 
from  the  total  consumed  by  the  group.  Such  observations  have 
mostly  been  made  on  the  inmates  of  public  institutions.  From  the 
data  yielded  by  this  method  actual  dietaries  can  be  drawn  up,  some 
examples  of  which  wilt  be  given  immediately.  A  study  both  of 
standard  and  actual  dietaries  shows  that  a  man  of  average  weight 
(11  stones),  and  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular  work,  must 

>  See  Bull.  109,  Unitad  Statei  Depariment  of  Agriculture  (OS.  of  Eiperinieiil 
Stations),  19°*- 
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be  sui'plied  daQy  with  an  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  from  3,000  to  3>50o  Calories.' 

We  have  now  to  ask,  What  proportion  of  this  total  should  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  proleid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  respectively  ? 
As  regards  proteid,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  most  physiologists  is  125  grammes  daily,  which  would 
yield  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  eneigy  required.  We  have  only 
to  consider  the  remaining  question — 

How  UUCH   CaRBOHVDRATE  AND   Fat   should  tub   DiBT  tONTAtN  ? 

As  far  as  the  demand  of  the  cells  for  energy  is  coDcemed,  it  is 
probably  a  matter  of  indifference  how  much  of  the  total  energy 
required  is  obtained  in  each  of  these  forms,  provided  one  remembers 
always  that  it  takes  2}  parts  of  carbohydrate  to  supply  as  many 
Calories  as  i  part  of  fat.  To  the  digestive  organs,  however,  it  is  by 
CO  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  ail  the  energy  not  provided  as 
proteid  were  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  carbohydrate,  it  would 
mean  that  a  large  bulk  of  food  must  be  consumed,  which  would  bo 
not  only  apt  to  overload  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  its  mere 
weight,  but  would  also  be  prone  to  undergo  fermentation,  leading  to 
the  production  of  flatulence  and  acidity.  If,  on  the  other  band,  fat 
be  adopted  as  ttie  exclusive  source,  one  would  run  the  risk  of 
overstepping  the  limits  of  fat  absorption,  and  nausea,  and  pro- 
bably diarrhcea,  would  ensue.  In  this  matter  habit  and  personal 
peculiarity  have  a  great  influence.  There  are  some  races,  such 
as  the  Esquimaux,  who  take  almost  the  whole  of  their  energy  in 
the  form  of  fat ;  others,  such  as  the  Hindoos,  take  it  mainly  in 
the  form  of  carbohydrates.  The  Scotsman  is  notoriously  less 
inclined  to  eat  fat  than  the  Englishman,  and  one  constantly  meets 
with  individuals  who  have  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  the  con- 
sumption of  even  moderate  amounts  of  fat  We  have  already  seen 
that  150  grammes  of  fat  can  be  absorbed  daily  without  much 
difficulty,  but  in  most  persons  anything  above  100  grammes 
(3J  ounces)  in  winter,  and  rather  less  in  summer,  would  be  apt  to 
produce  disorders  of  digestion.  For  this  reason  alone,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  take  a  mixture  of  carbohydrate  and  tat  rather  than  either  of 
these  exclusively,  and  50  grammes  of  &t  (»  3^  ounces  of  butter)  to 
500  of  carbohydrate  ( —  i  pound  3  ounces  of  sugar)  may  be  regarded 
ks  a  reasonable  proportion.    This  is  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  of 
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fat  to  10  of  carbohydrate.  Many  authorities,  however,  recommend 
more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter. 

Some  direct  observations  on  this  point  were  made  by  Forster'  on 
the  actual  dietaries  of  different  individuals.  He  found  that  to  every 
part  of  fat  the  foUowing  amounts  of  carbohydrate  were  consumed : 

Sub/ecl.  CarbohydraU. 

In&nt i'4 

Child  of  five  moDtha ..        ..       „  14 

Labourer's  child         ,,         .,        .,  36 

Well-to-do  adult         ,  3'4 

Laboarer  ,.         ..         *(        •*  S'O 

Old  man  31 

Old  woman      ..        ..        „       .,  j-3 

NtusiQg  woman  2-4 

The  results  show  that  in  every  case  investigated  the  quantity  of 
fat  obtainable  was  condderably  greater  than  the  amount  Bxed  in  the 
standard. 

The  questicm  of  expense  also  comes  in  here.  Fat  is  a  dear  but 
compact  form  of  energy ;  carbohydrate  is  bulky  but  cheap.  Tho^^e 
who  can  afford  it  usually  try  to  get  the  advantages  of  a  condensed 
food,  in  spite  of  its  greater  cost;  while  those  to  whom  pecuniary 
considerations  are  of  importance  must  put  up  with  the  inconveniences 
of  the  more  bulky  food  in  exchange  for  its  greater  cheapness. 

Hence  one  finds  that,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  the  food  of  the 
rich  is  usually  much  more  &tty  than  that  of  the  poor. 

Opportunity,  also,  is  a  determining  factor.  The  Esquimaux  eats 
much  fax  because  he  cannot  grow  crops ;  the  Hindoo  consumes  much 
carbohydrate  because  he  has  not  got  focilities  for  grazing  cattle. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  necessity  determines  thp  choice, 
and  custom  makes  it  the  most  agreeable. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  considerations,  to  which  the  practical 
solution  of  the  question  must  usually  be  left,  it  is  still  of  some 
scientific  interest  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  t>e  some  part  played 
in  the  body  by  &t  which  is  not  so  well  fulfilled  by  carbohydrates, 
and  via  vtrs&.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  experimental 
evidence  to  help  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  but 
there  is  a  prevailing  belief  among  competent  observers  that  in  the 
diet  of  children,  at  least,  a  deficiency  of  fat  cannot  be  replaced  by  an 
excess  of  carbohydrate,  and  that  fat  seems  to  play  some  part  in  the 
formation  of  young  tissues  which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  any  other 
Butritive  constituent  of  food.*    The  association  of  rickets,  especially, 

■  Pallenkofer  and  ZiemsseD's  '  Handbuch  der  Hygiens,'  Bd.  I.,  p.  137. 

■  See,  for  example.  Cheadio,  '  Artificial  FeediDg  and  Food  Disorden  ol 
Isfanu '  (London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.),  pt  ti. 
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with  a  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  diet  seems  to  be  pretty  firmly  estab- 
lished. An  attempt  has  recently  been  made*  to  put  this  belief  to  the 
test  of  exact  experiment  by  feeding  young  pigs  on  milk  from  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  a  separator.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  animals  so  fed  did  not  become  rickety, 
aor  did  the  fatty  matter  which  is  so  abundantly  present  in  the  central 
nervous  system  undergo  any  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
subcutaneous  fat  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
gelatinous  sort  of  connective  tissue.  The  curious  fact  was  also 
observed,  that  the  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food  led  to  an  interference 
with  the  absorption  of  phosphorus,  although  no  explanation  of  this 
is  advanced.  If  a  large  excess  of  carbohydrate  was  supplied,  it  was 
found  that  the  subcutaneous  fat  did  not  undergo  such  marked 
diminution.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  belief  that  fat  is  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  new  tissues  receives  but  little  confirmation  from 
this  experiment. 

One  point  in  which  ^t  is  not  able  to  replace  carbohydrate  in  its 
dynamic  equivalent  is  in  proteid- sparing  power.  In  this  direction 
I  part  of  &t  is  nat  as  efficient  as  3^  parts  of  carbohydrate.'  If,  there- 
fore, the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  diet  be  increased,  the  amount  of 
proleid  consumed  must  also  be  increased.  An  examination  of  freely- 
chosen  diets  shows  that  this  is  actually  done. 

One  may  sum  up  the  standard  amounts  of  the  different  natritivs 
constituenta  re<itiued  daily  thus : 

Proteid         tZ5  grammes  (4}  ounces). 

Carbohydrate         ..         .,     ;oa        „        (i3      „      ). 
■     Fat 50        „        (i»      ..     ). 

These  would  yield  the  following  amount  of  energy  in  Calories  i 

Proteid    ..         ..         ..     125x41^  5I3'5 

Carbohydrate    ..         ..     5oox4'i  =  203o 

fat  5'>'<9"3=  465 

Total   ..         ..  030x75  Calories. 

Such  a  Standard  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  for  a  man  of 
average  build  and  we^ht,  and  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
work, 


1  Journal  of  Expmmenlal  Mtdicim,  iti,  293,  1898. 


Voa  Noordeo,  '  PaCbologie  des  Stoffw^sels.'  p.  117.  Wicke  and  WeUka 
/-  Ph^'"'-  Chemii.  ixi.  42.  i8g;,  and  xxii.  137.  1896),  found  that  100  gramme* 
of  starch  diminished  proleid  katabolism  19  to  21  per  cent. ;  a  similar  weight  of  fat 
diminished  it  by  30  to  40  per  cent, ;  i.e..  the  absolute  effect  of  fat  is  greater  than 
that  of  carbohydrate,  bat  the  relative  effect  is  less. 
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In  the  fbllowmg  table  I  have  collected  similar  standards  fixed  by 
other  workers : 


Protcid. 

Fm. 

Calori™. 

Muok         

Wolff          

Voit             

Roboer 

Playfcir 

MoleschoH          ..        .. 
Atwater 

lOJ 

;:i 

119 
'3° 

56 
"3 

500 

500 
509 
531 
550 

450 

3.023 
3,030 
3.055 
3.091 
3.140 
3.160 

3.3«> 

Average    .. 

i« 

S9 

310 

3.135 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  point  of  divergence  is  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  carbohydrate  and  faX ;  the  amount  of  pioteid 
is  very  similar  in  all.  The  total  Calories  yielded  is  remarkably 
constant,  despite  these  divergencies.  It  should  also  be  stated  as 
regards  that  point  that  in  these  standards  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
inevitable  loss  resulting  from  incomplete  absorption  of  the  con- 
stituents. To  allow  for  this,  the  total  Calories  yielded  would 
require  to  be  reduced  in  each  case  by  about  aoo. 

In  such  standards  the  ratio  of  proteid  to  carbohydrates  and  faX 
taken  together  is  of  some  importance.  It  is  called  the  untritive 
Tatio.  If  I  part  of  fat  be  counted  as  2J  parts  of  carbohydrate,  the 
nutritive  ratio  in  the  average  of  the  above  standards  is  as  1  to  y%. 
In  this  ratio  we  have  an  index  of  the  proportion  which  the  building 
materia]  of  the  diet  ought  to  bear  to  its  purely  energy-yielding  con- 
stituents. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  we  do  not  consume  our  food  in 
the  form  of  pure  proteid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat.  If,  therefore,  the 
above  concluaons  are  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  they  must  b« 
translated  into  terms  of  ordinary  articles  of  diet. 


Necessity  for  a  Mixed  Diet. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  one  article  of 
food  contains  the  different  nutritive  constituents  in  proper  propor- 
tions. 

Some  foods  are  too  rich  in  proteid ;  others  contain  too  much 
carbohydrate  and  fat.  The  former  statement  is  true  of  all  animal 
foods,  and,  amongst  the  vegetable  foods,  of  such  articles  as  dried 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils.     Most  other  vegetable  foods,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  of  which  bread  and  potatoes  maybe  taken  as  types,  contaht 
an  excess  of  catboDaceous  constituents. 

The  practical  outcome  of  this  is  that  a  proper  diet  must  be  a 
mixed  one,  the  excess  of  a  particular  element  in  one  article  being 
played  off  against  its  deficiency  in  another.  People  have  found  this 
out  for  themselves  by  experience ;  hence  the  popularity  of  such 
combinations  as  bread  and  cheese,  bacon  and  beans,  or  potatoes  and 
beef,  in  which  the  surplus  of  carbohydrate  or  fat  in  the  first  article 
is  made  up  for  by  the  excess  of  proteid  in  the  second.  In  a  similar 
way  we  strike  a  proper  balance  in  puddings  by  compounding  them 
of  articles  rich  in  proteid  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  eggs  and  milk, 
with  articles  containing  a  surplus  of  carbohydrate  on  the  other,  such 
as  rice  or  bread.  The  use  of  white  sauce  with  fish  is  an  example  of 
a  similar  adaptation. 

That  mankind  is  right  in  so  doing  is  borne  out  by  the  disastrous 
results  which  have  followed  attempts  to  live  for  any  length  of  time 
on  a  single  article  of  diet. 

Hammond^  tried  to  live  on  a  daily  ration  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
starch,  along  with  water.  He  had  to  abandon  the  experiment  on 
the  tenth  day,  owing  to  the  onset  of  debility  and  fever.  On  another 
occasion  he  attempted  to  live  on  nothing  but  albumin.  After  nine 
days  di^rhoea  and  albuminuria  supervened,  and  the  experiment  bad 
to  be  given  up. 

Dr.  Salisbury!  experimented  on  himself  and  some  other  healthy 
persons  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  porridge.  He  found  that  such  a 
regimen  resulted  in  flatulence,  acidity,  and  diarrhcea,  and  had  to  be 
discontinued.  Baked  beans,  when  eaten  alone,  produced  similar 
disagreeable  effects. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  William  Stark,  a  young  English  physician  of 
last  century,  the  results  were  more  tragical.  He  lived  for  forty-four 
days  on  bread  and  water,  for  a  month  on  bread,  water,  and  sugar, 
and  for  three  weeks  on  bread,  water,  and  olive-oil.  At  the  end  of 
his  experiments  he  had  fallen  into  a  very  feeble  state  of  health  ;  he 
developed  symptoms  resembling  scurvy,  and  ultimately  died,  ap- 
parently a  victim  of  his  own  scientific  enthusiasm.* 

The  following  table  represents,  with  some  modifications,  standard 
daily  dietaries  constructed  by  Atwater : ' 

'  '  Transact  ions  of  the  American  Mediral  Association,  1857,'  p.  511.    For  mmilar 
Btperimenls  see  Flint's  '  PfiysioloRy  of  Man,"  p.  118, 
•  '  AJimentation  and  Disease  ■  {New  York,  1895). 
See  -The  Worlis  of  the  late  William  Siark,   M.D.,*  London,   1788.  which 
-J—  a  biographical  sketch. 
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STANDARD  DIETARIES. 
tMf  Dta*rtt%.—Paei  materiaU  furnishing  approximatdy  tkt  0  2S  faiaid  (»12Sgnmmts) 
of  fnUid  lid  SJOOCalona  of  mrgy  of  I)i4  slandati  for  daily  dittary  of  m  mtii  at 
wudtreU  muimlat  work. 


Anminl. 

Coil 

Toul 
Otanic 

Prouid. 

Fin. 

hyd™*^ 

™lu=. 

^ri 

J 

f^   d. 

ill 

■'4 

7S 

44 

1    c 

i-«8 

-.8 

> 

■»• 

WSJ 

i 

.  It 

i 

s 

*< 

3 

8ftj 

-5 

SB 

«    7 

<« 

■■7 

■» 

•St 

WBJ 

SI-":   = 

H>ik..pi«„      .. 

16 

J    ^ 
a   ^ 

? 

■»4 

*9 

u 

.■63 

■■9 

■h 

i-« 

?.So5 

ss"  E  E 

tf 

1    ** 

ii 

^3 

^ 

? 
■^ 

4y> 

» 

I  >i 

i-js 

■•» 

« 

fa 
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ass'-:   :: 

l^rE  E 

m  E  E 

it 

9 

■11 

■01 

11 

3 

■19 

2 

3« 

»> 

1     c4 

'■i» 

■»7 

■A 

103 

3.540 

^1  E 

IjEt-E  E 

Rice    ..        „        » 

teS::    ::    n 

I 
?1 

is 

iit 

4a 

1 

1.8 

■04 
■0) 

-ot 

■05 

2 

.3= 

U 

.  ,1    .« 

>a 

■16 

■64 

J.»! 

Ik  nkM  (im)  in  thi( 
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It  is  worth  while  noticing,  incidentally,  the  relative  cost  of  these 
diets.  Compare,  for  example,  in  this  respect.  No.  II.  with  No.  IV. 
Both  of  these  contain  practically  the  same  amount  of  nutriment,  but 
the  latter  costs  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  former.  This  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  fact  which  has  already  been  insisted  upon,  that  the  cost 
of  a  diet  is  no  indication  of  its  nutritive  value. 

The  total  weight  of  diy  food  which  is  consumed  daily  in  such  a 
standard  diet  as  any  of  the  above  is  about  25  ounces  (or  almost 
I  ounce  per  hour).  This  represents  45  ounces  (nearly  3  pounds)  of 
ordinary  food. 

Actual  Dibtaribs. 

The  standard  dietaries  given  above  are  constructed,  as  wa  have 
seen,  from  theoretical  data.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  them 
the  composition  of  the  ordinary  diets  actually  consumed  by 
individuals  of  different  countries  and  different  social  rank.  In  the 
following  table  (also  modified  from  Atwater)'  a  large  number  of  such 
dietaries  have  been  collected  : 

ACTUAL  DIETARIES. 


H0T.1T1V.  C 

«TITO 

HT«. 

PaieBdul 

ProKid. 

Fati. 

Carbo- 

hydraie.. 

Taut 

Eoermr- 

Swrl^rmM  ami  JafantH  DillMric,. 

Grmj. 

Gtm. 

17™«. 

Grmi. 

Caitria. 

fc8»iai-|Irl,    London.    »nj«  3^    jd.   per 

w«k 

U 

J'S 

4™ 

i,te> 

•.  F«iocy  siH,  Ldpiic,  Geraumy,  w«a  j*.  pet 

week        

t 

301 

1.  Weaver.  Engluid.  lime  of  jorcilT    .. 

■£ 

398 

a,.38 

s* 

3*" 

4S4 

*>•«• 

(.  Tn<i>iiini(H>1iiaclouMri*eiyliukuacis«, 

.e^eoblediet 

«a 

t«? 

m8 

■.jat 

43s 

a,}4J 

■■3M 

1.  U^^r.'Muni'h™       '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'. 

9.  PhJciin.  Munich          

la.  PimiiT,  Ulpsii:,Gfnun;       

II.  Cabinei-nwker.  [-(ip-ic  Genun*     ■■ 

% 

I 

1 

i 

t.7tt 

;;;:R;K^'SKaiH;a™i, :: 

III 

S4 

a 

ri 

14.  CaTpcnier.  Munich.  Germany 

fiS 

6«1 

iS 

6» 

!&  Blackimitli,  EnglamI 

■7« 

667 

S 

IT.  M  iirn  Bl  «ry  Mvert  wotk,  Gtrnianr 

"3 

<S34 

«.<» 

il.  H.ick-maken  (luliant  M  coninct   work), 

Munich  ..        .. 

.67 

»JS 

4.60 

19.  Bre«ery  lahoarer.  Munich!  vtry  icvm  work. 

eiccpiional  diet           

saj 

"3 

j,69; 

».  German  icldien,  peace  fonrine 

H 

.,798 

...  Gc™an»1dim,w.rfoo.ini 

}B 

439 

.1.  German  soldier.,  F«DCO.Geraaii  War ;  ewn.. 

ordinary  III  ion            

*gj 

331 

173 

«.65« 

ta 

5S] 

3,«7S 

;i; 

3,4.lfi 

■S.  Socdiih  workiuen  (hard  laboui) 

4,7^ 

'  Report  of  United  Slates  Commi 

sioner 

>f  Fish  aJ 

adFUh 

riea.  iSe 

IB. 
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ACTUAL  DIETARIES— contiwuti. 


■9.    fflllSriSir^ 


l-iodopnvai<runny.  (f 


u.  CaDeec  f«H>all  >air.  food  also 
35-  Machinal.  BM.MI.  M>B. 

».  TsnKters,  nuiiblE-wofkcn,  *tc,  *Ub  htii 


iX 


41*  ATtffegB  of  53 

4&  A»*TAEe  dkt  of  Ifboorer'a  fmaUj  in  Edin- 

4>  ChiMM  dmiitlV^ilT"        ".        i; 

46.   MaUyrd.rote-wmir  men)        I.' 


A>"..ii-    of    iS     I 


On  examining  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
results  conform  very  closely  to  the  ideal  standard  already  laid  down. 
Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  divergences.  Thus,  the 
diet  (No.  1)  of  the  sewing-girl  in  London  (which  was  investigated  by 
Playfair)  must  be  regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  health, 
while  that  of  the  well-to-do  family  in  Connecticut  (No.  31)  is 
needlessly  liberal.  Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  however,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  closeness  with  which  the  actual  corresponds  to 
the  ideaL 

Application  op  these  Standards. 

It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  such  standard  dietaries  as  those 
we  have  been  considering  have  only  a  limited  range  of  usefulness 
They  cannot  be  rigidly  applied  in  any  particular  case,  for  they  have 
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only  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  typical  individuals  living 
under  known  conditions,  and  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
work.  They  are  of  great  value,  however,  in  helping  us  to  draw  up 
rations  for  persons  who  have  do  free  choice  id  their  diet,  and  who 
are  living  under  fairly  uniform  conditions  (i^.,  soldiers  and  the 
inmates  of  prisoDS,  workhouses,  etc.],  and  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  probable  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of 
the  dietary  which  choice  or  necessity  has  imposed  upon  any  section 
of  the  community.  A  good  example  of  the  application  of  such  a 
standard  in  the  former  case  is  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Dunlop's  recent 
investigations  into  prison  diets  in  Scotland.'  Illustrations  of  its  use 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  diet  in  sections  of  the  community  have 
been  furnished  in  this  country  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Noel 
Paton  and  others  into  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Edinburgh,* 
and  those  of  Mr.  Rowntree  into  the  diet  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
community  in  York.*  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  bs 
referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 

■  Report  to  tha  Prison  Commisslonen  for  Scotland,  LondMi  i  P.  S.  King  and 
Sod,  1899. 

*  '  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labonring  ClassM  in  Edioburgli.*  Edinbnrgh : 
OttoSchulzeandCo. 

'  ■  Poverty:  A  Study  U  Town  Ufa.'  Londra:  MacmtllM  aad  C«k  Haw 
•dltioo,  i^ef. 
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CHAPTER  m 

OH  THB  XHFLUENOE  OF  VABIOUS  OONDITIONS  UPON  TBS 
AHOUm  07  FOOD  BEQVIBED 

t.  Work  and  Rest. 

Op  all  th«  bctors  wbicb  affect  the  amount  of  food  required,  work 
and  rest  are  by  fai  tbe  most  potent.  So  mucb  is  this  the  case  that 
all  other  influences  are  negligible  in  comparison.  We  sh&ll  consider 
the  influence  of  mnacnlar  vork  first.  We  may  accept  Frankland's 
estimate  that  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  man  of  lo  stones  would  con- 
sist in  raising  bis  own  weight  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  which  would 
be  the  same  as  ascending  a  ladder  3^  miles  high.  This  means  the 
expenditure  of  1,400,000  foot-pounds  of  energy,  or  about  300,000  kilo- 
grammitres.'  Now,  tbe  equivalent  of  t  Calorie  in  mechanical  energy 
b  3,077  foot-pounds,  and  if  a  man  is  supplied  with  3,000  Calories 
daily,  tbis  yields  him  more  than  9,000,000  available  foot-pounds 
of  energy.  In  other  words,  under  ordinary  circumstances  a.  man 
transforms  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  available  energy  of  his  food 
into  work,  the  rest  being  lost  in  tbe  form  of  beat.  This  loss  is 
inevitable,  but  it  compares  fovourably  with  tbe  amilar  loss  in  a 
steam-engine,  io  which  the  work  done  represents  at  most  one-eighth 
of  the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel  consumed. 

Seeing  that  it  is  not  possible  to  convert  any  of  this  waste  heat 
bto  work,  more  food  must  be  taken  the  greater  the  amount  of 
labour  required  to  be  done ;  and  tbe  following  may  be  accepted  as 
standards  of  the  number  of  Calories  which  must  be  supplied  for 
work  of  different  degrees  of  severity  (Rubner) : 

■  The  Mtimate  of  a  '  (ah  dv/'t  work  br  a  l*boiu«r '  given  by  differout  wrilera 
raries  greatly.  It  It  placed  br  tome  aa  low  aa  ijo.ooo  kilagrammetres,  by 
other*  as  high  aa  340,00a  It  la  cerlaiu,  however,  that  tbo  laat  amount  could 
■01  ba  perfonnad  continuonaly  by  tha  avarage  man. 
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I.  Rest  (<^„  clerlt  at  a  desk) 2,500  Calorie*. 

a.  Professional  work  (»j.,  a  doctor)     ..         ..         ..  3,6jt 

5.  Moderate  muscular  work  (;.^.,  a  bouse-pajQter) ..  3. 121        „ 

4.  Severe  muscular  work  l*.^..  a.  shoemaker)  .,  3,659        „ 

5.  Hard  labour  [i^.,  a  blackstnilh  or  navvy)  ..  j.213 

A  reference  to  the  table  on  p.  33  will  show  that  even  larger 
quantities  than  the  last  of  these  are  sometimes  actually  consumed. 
Brickmakers,  for  example,  whose  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
laborious  known,  were  found  to  take  in  food  to  the  value  of  more 
than  8  000  Calories  daily.  On  the  other  hand,  a  German  doctor 
consumed  less  than  3,000  Calories,  although  medicine  is  by  no  means 
-a  sedentary  occupation,  while  the  consumption  of  a  Trappist  monk, 
living  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  amounted  to  hardly  more 
Ihan  2, 000  Calor.es  per  day. 

Atwater's  American  standartls  are  as  follows : 

Man  vrithout  muscular  work  ..         ..         ..         ..  2,700 

Man  with  light  muscular  work        3,000 

Man  with  moderate  muscuJar  work  ..         ..         ..  3,500 

Man  with  severe  muscular  work  ..'       ..         ..  4,500 

The  standards  determined  by  Lyon  Playfair  as  long  ago  as  1865 
wotk  out  in  Calories  thus  :^ 

Caloriti, 

Subsisleace  diet         i.tos 

Soldier  (peace),  tight  work 3,ozg 

Soldier  (war),  moderate  work  .,         .,         .,         ..  3,146 

Roy.i!  Eajjineers.  moderate  iiork   ..         ..         ..         ..  3.tti3 

Labourers,  moderate  work 3.611 

Average  for  moderate  work  ■■         ..         ..         ..  3,525 

Admitting  that  with  an  increase  of  work  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding bcrease  in  the  total  amount  of  food  consumed,  the  further 
question  arises.  In  what  form  is  the  extra  energy  to  be  supplied? 

Should  it  be  met  by  an  increase  of  proteid,  of  carbohydrate,  or  of 
fat,  or  should  all  be  increased  alike  ?  In  attempting  to  reply  to  this 
question,  we  enter  the  arena  of  much  physiological  controversy,  (or, 
stated  in  another  way,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  this  :  from  what 
source  do  muscles  derive  the  energy  which  enables  them  to  do 
■work  ?  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  most  physiologists 
believed  with  Liebig  that  nitrogenous  matter — in  short,  proteid — 
-was  the  muscle  food  par  excellence.  It  was  supposed  that  if  much 
-work  had  to  be  done,  much  proteid  must  be  supplied.  Soon  there 
Arose  another  school,  who  contended,  and  backed  their  contention 

*  See  '  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh,'  by  Noel 
Pawn,  J.  C  Dunlop.and  ElsieM.IngliB,p.5.     Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulie,  1901, 
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Trith  iacontroverdble  experimental  evidence,  that,  when  hard 
muscular  work  is  done,  it  is  the  carbonaceous,  and  not  the  nitro- 
genous, constituents  of  the  body  which  suffer  increased  waste.  Of 
the  caxbon-containing  constituents  of  the  food,  the  carbohydrates 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  sources  of  muscle 
energy,  a  view  in  favour  of  which  evidence  is  still  accumulating 
(sec  p.  280).  But,  as  often  happens  with  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
our  views  on  this  subject  have  tended  to  swing  back  a  little,  and 
now  physiological  opinion  seems  to  have  crystallized  in  a  middle 
position,  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  muscle  is  able  to  utilize  any 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  food  for  its  work,  but  that,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  carbon -compounds  present,  these  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  nitrogenous.  ' 
To  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  steps  which  have  led  to  this 
podtion  of  equilibrium,  the  study  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Noel  Paton  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Joumai  for  1895,  p.  1081,  may  be  commended.' 
Dr.  Paton  compares  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  this  matter  to 
the  tacking  of  a  ship  against  the  wind,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
we  have  now  reached  the  haven  in  the  middle  position  above  referred 
to,  namely,  that  muscular  work  makes  no  special  demand  on  one 
nutritive  constituent  of  the  food  more  than  another. 

Direct  observation  of  the  diets  actually  selected  by  men  engaged 
in  severe  toil  confirms  this  conclusion.  Diets  Nos.  16,  17,  33  and  34, 
in  the  table  {pp.  32, 33)  may  be  taken  as  examples.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  all  the  nutritive  constituents  are  increased,  but  that 
some  have  elected  to  consume  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
6it,  others  chiefly  as  carbohydrate.  Both  meet  the  requirements 
equally  well,  but  carbohydrate  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  cheaper 
source  of  supply.  On  the  other  band,  fat  is  less  bulky,  and  those 
who  can  afford  it  do  well  to  take  in  a  large  share  of  the  bcreased 
energy  they  require  in  that  form. 

An  increase  of  proteid  in  the  diet  of  toil  is  necessary,  not  so  much 
to  provide  additional  energy  as  to  make  good  the  increased  wear 
and  tear  of  muscle  substance  which  the  performance  of  hard  work 
necessarily  involves,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  enable  the 
muscle  to  add  to  its  bulk. 

From  an  examination  of  such  diets,  the  following  standards  have 

'  For  some  recent  experimental  evidence  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  see 
Frentzel  ('Ergographic  Experiments  upon  the  Restorative  Effects  of  Various 
Nntiitive  Substances  in  Muscular  Fatigue  '),  Arckiv.  jut  Anat,  und  Physiol.,  Sap. 
B4. 1899.  p.  141. 
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been  constructed,  which  may  serve  as  guides  to  the  amount  of 
each  nutritive  constituent  required  during  the  performance  of  bard 
labour: 

AmatoHtf.  PnOmi.  Fat. 

Voit  .*  143  100 

Rubaer  •>  1O3  70 

PUyfftir  .*  185  71 

Atwater  ..  tjo  13a 

The  amount  of  proteid  allowed  is  in  each  case  considerably  above 
the  average  standard  for  moderate  work  {125  grammes).  The  sum 
of  carbohydrate  and  fat  is  also  raised,  but  tn  some  cases  the  main 
increase  has  &dlen  upon  the  former,  in  others  upou  the  latter.  The 
subject  under  discussion  has  important  bearings  upon  the  diet  of 
toaining. 

Training  may  be  described  as  a  process  by  which  the  body  is 
fitted  to  perform  severe  muscular  feats.'  The  chief  means  by  which 
one  seeks  to  accomplish  this  object  are  the  reduction  of  weight  by  the 
removal  of  superfluous  water  and  &t,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
tone  of  the  muscles  and  heart,  which  produces  endurance  and  long 
•wind.'  The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  fot  in  the  diet,  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  fluid  to 
that  which  is  required  to  satisfy  actual  thirst.  That  tne  reduction 
of  fluid  in  the  body  is  physiologically  justifiable  is  evident  from  the 
bet  that  a  watery  condition  of  the  muscles  and  blood  does  not 
conduce  to  an  energetic  condition  of  body  (see  also  p.  180}.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  extreme  should  be  avoided,  for  a  too  viscid 
condition  of  the  blood  is  equally  unfavourable. 

No  dietetic  means  have  been  consciously  used  to  accomplish  the 
second  object — the  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and 
heart.  Experience,  however,  seems  to  show  that  the  results  of 
these — ».«.,  a  gain  in  power  of  endurance  and  wind — are  attained  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  proteid  consumed,  and  in  practice  this 
takes  the  form  of  eating  large  quantities  of  meat.  It  may  be  asked 
if  this  increased  consumption  of  proteid  can  be  defended  on  scientific 
grounds.  To  some  extent,  yes.  Proteid  is  the  nutritive  ingredient 
least  likely  to  be  converted  into  fat,  and  is  also,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  easily  digested,  and  any  disturbance  of  digestion  seems  to 
militate  greatly  against  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  training. 
Moreover,  the  hard  exercise  which  is   practised  during  training 
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involves  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  muscles,  and 
sometimes  also  an  increase  in  their  bulk,  and  both  of  these 
results  must  be  provided  for  by  an  increased  consumption  of  pro- 
teid. 

Further,  also,  in  sudden  and  short  muscular  feats,  such  as  those 
for  which  training  is  a  preparation,  what  is  required  is  a  large 
output  of  energy  for  a  short  time.  Proteid,  being  a  '  quick  fuel,'  is 
probably  better  adapted  to  secure  this  end  than  either  carbohydrate 
or  fat.'  In  recent  years  there  has  perhaps  been  a  tendency  to  lay 
less  stress  on  the  use  of  meat,  to  recognise  that  in  training,  as 
in  other  conditions,  the  same  diet  does  not  suit  all  persons  equally 
well,  and  to  recommend,  rather,  the  use  of  ordinary  foods,  taken  in 
increased  quantity,  and  with  the  avoidance  of  anything  likely  to 
produce  indigestion,  such  as  pastry  and  sweets.  This  is  probably  a 
move  in  the  right  direction ;  but  one  would  like,  on  scientific  grounds, 
to  see  sugar  more  largely  tried. 

The  tendency  would  still  seem  to  be  to  eat  too  much  and  at  too 
long  intervals.  '  He  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,'  says  the  Apostle, 
*  is  temperate  in  all  things.'  And  this  applies  to  diet  as  well  as  to 
everything  else. 

The  only  scientific  Studies  of  the  dietaries  of  persons  engaged  in 
athletic  exercises,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  have  bean  made  in 
America.* 

One  of  these  concerns  the  diet  of  Sandow,  '  the  strong  man,' 
and  is  on  that  account  of  some  special  interest.  We  read  that : 
'  Mr.  Sandow  does  not  follow  any  prescribed  diet,  but  eats  whatever 
he  desires,  always  being  careful  to  eat  less  than  he  craves  rather 
than  more.  He  eats  very  slowly.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  takes  a  cup 
<rf  weak  tea  and  a  little  bread  in  the  morning,  but  usually  his  first 
meal  is  eaten  about  noon.  He  eats  again  about  six  o'clock,  and 
again  about  midnight,  after  his  exhibition  of  feats  of  strength  is 
over.  He  smokes  a  good  deal,  and  drinks  beer  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages.'  The  following  table  represents,  approximately,  Sandow's 
diet  for  one  day : 

*  It  i*  also  b«giooing  to  b«  believed  by  some  pbyuolc^sts  that  work  which 
caates  a  biftb  degre«  of  oervons  and  mental  straia  aemaods  for  its  perfonnance  a 
larger  stipply  of  proteid  than  the  same  amonnt  of  labour  carried  out  in  a  more 
leisurely  DiaoDer  and  under  less  pressure. 

>  Laugwortby  and  Beal,  Sloir'i Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ninth  Annual 
tMpon,  part  iL,  i8g6. 
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SANDOW'S  DIET. 


^I^ 

= 

dm» 

t 

i 

^1 

'&     P 

Dinner   ' 

Sapper 

a  oysters.  lo  soup,  i  celery,  3  fish. 
1  potatoes,  I  oyster  plant,  I  grren 
peas,  I  tunialoes,  1  bread,  z  roist 
Wr.  2i  chicken,  4  ice  cream. 
3     orange    sherbet,     i    cakes. 

S  roast  beef.  74  rye  bread.  3i  Cam- 
emben  chi-ese.  a  water  biscuit, 
34  cakes,  4  4  lb.  beer"   .. 

■>7 
■26 

a. 
■14 

ti. 

■34 
-61 

Ca/«T.fc 

Break- 
faif 

g  veceiable  soup,  3  potatoes.  3  veal 
{breaded  chop),  i  green   peas. 
3  roast  beef.  4^  bread  pudding, 
1  cakes.  14  beer 

Total  in  pounds      .. 
Total  in  grammes  ., 

•03 

■16 

5 '4 
144 

3-3 
151 

JQ3 

4.462     |3-4 

'  The  total  amount  of  food  consumed,'  says  the  writer, '  is  rather 
more  than  the  average,  though  in  his  own  opinion  Mr.  Sandow  is 
not  a  large  eater.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  conclusion 
reached  in  many  investigations  made  with  labouring  men,  thai 
severe  muscular  exercise  requires  an  abundant  diet.' 

The  average  composition  of  the  diet  consumed  by  some  University 
boat  crews  in  America  was  as  follows  :* 


Fat      ..  " 

Carbohydrates 


ammes  \ 


,085  Calorie*. 


Two  studies  of  the  diet  of  college  football  teams  yielded   the 
following  results  :* 


Carbohydrates  557 


?:  i^'l  .5.74= 

■'      rCa.oriei. 


Proteid 
Fat     .. 

Carbohydri 


,;;5S  ::}- 


>  Sandow  sat  a  long  time  with  friends  after  supper,  and  consumed  a  large  pari 
of  the  beer  during  this  lime. 

■  This  was  the  regular  lunch  served  at  the  hotel. 

■  ■  Dietary  Stodies  of  University  Boat  Crews,"  Bull.  No.  75.  U.S.  Deparlmeni 
of  Agriculture,  OfSce  of  Experiment  Stations,  1900,  p.  66. 

*  Ibid. 
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The  most  striking  points  about  the  above  dietaries  of  athletes  are 
(i)  the  large  amount  of  total  energy  which  they  contain,  and  {2)  their 
richness  in  proteid,  the  former  being  about  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  25  per  cent.,  above  the  standard  for  moderate  muscular  work. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  peculiarities  are  a  response 
to  the  physiological  demands  which  athletic  contests  make  upon  the 
body,  ^d  that  the  diet  of  training  should  be  one  yielding  a  large 
amoimt  of  energy  and  containing  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
proteid. 

MMital  work  influences  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food 
required  in  a  very  different  way  from  muscular  labour.  The  first 
thing  which  it  is  important  to  realize  clearly  is  that  brain  work 
does  Qot  appreciably  increase  bodily  waste  at  all.  On  this  point 
all  exact  experiments  agree.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  careful 
of  these  is  recorded  by  Atwater.i  A  man  was  confined  in  a  respira- 
tion calorimeter  for  a  number  of  days,  and  on  certain  of  them  he 
engaged  in  the  severe  meDtal  work  of  reading  a  German  treatise  on 
physics.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  it  may  be  added,  was  an 
intelligent  person,  who  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  did  not  shirk  mental  application.  It  was  found  that  on 
the  working  days  bodily  waste  was  no  greater  than  during  rest. 

The  next  point  to  get  hold  of  is  that  tkere  is  tio  special  brain  food. 
BQchner  gave  utterance  to  the  dictum,  '  Without  phosphorus  there 
is  no  thought.'  This  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that  the  brain  contains 
phosphorus,  and  without  the  brain,  thought,  as  we  know  it,  is 
unthinkable.  But  it  has  never  been  shown  that  an  increased  supply 
of  phosphorus  in  the  food  is  specially  favourable  to  mental  effort, 
nor,  indeed,  has  that  been  proved  for  any  other  food.  It  requires, 
of  course,  no  special  demonstration  that  an  ill-nourished  brain  is  not 
one  from  which  good  work  can  be  expected :  for  the  brain,  like  every 
Other  organ,  demands  for  its  work  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy 
blood,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  body  which  is  more 
sensitive  to  any  impoverishment  of  that  fluid.  This  is  the  physio- 
logical justification  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  free  or  cheap  meals 
for  our  Board  School  children.  Less  caning  would  probably  prove 
the  corollary  of  more  feeding.  On  the  other  hand,  any  oversupply 
of  food  must  be  equally  unfavourable  to  mental  work.  A  large 
amount  of  food  implies  a  large  amount  of  work  00  the  part  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  implies  a  large  expenditure  of 
i  energy  and  blood.     But  if  more  blood  is  required  in  the 

>  United  States  DeparCmenl  of  Agriculture.  Bull.  44,  1S97. 
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abdomen,  there  must  be  less  left  for  the  brain,  and  the  activity 
of  the  latier  decIiDes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  feeling  of  lethargy 
which  is  familiar  to  everyone  after  a  large  meal.  It  comes,  then,  to 
this,  that  ihe  digestibility  of  a  food  is  of  far  greater  conum  to  a  brain  worko' 
than  its  chemical  composition.  Small  aod  rather  frequent  meals  of 
easily-digested  food  is  the  ideal  to  aim  at.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  the  more  apparent  when  one  remembers  that  brain  work  is 
usually  also  sedentary  work.  Compared  with  the  diet  of  muscular 
labour,  therefore,  the  diet  for  mental  work  should  be  small.  The 
reduction  should  probably  affect  carbohydrates  and  fots  more  than 
proteid,  for  it  is  the  two  former,  as  we  have  seen,  which  tend  to  be 
specially  made  use  of  as  muscle  foods.  The  proteid  consumed 
■hould  be  derived  to  a  large  extent  from  animal  foods,  for  these  are 
its  most  compact  and  digestible  source.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  Ear 
easier  for  a  man  who  is  performing  bodily  labour  to  be  a  v^etarian, 
than  for  one  who  is  engaged  in  mental  work.  Whether  an  abundant 
supply  of  proteid  has,  ftr  se,  an  actually  stimulating  influence  on  the 
brain  must  be  left  undecided,  though  such  a  view  is  not  without  its 
supporters.' 

Best,  as  might  be  expected,  influences  the  amount  of  food  required 
is  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  muscular  work.  Much  less  food 
is  required  in  the  former  condition  than  in  the  latter.  The  reduction, 
however,  should  not  affect  all  the  nutritive  constituents  equally. 
Even  when  the  body  is  in  complete  repose  there  is  still  wear  and 
tear  of  its  substance  going  on.  Such  waste,  indeed,  is  inevitable, 
for  it  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  even  passive  life,  and  one 
finds  that  during  rest  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  more 
profoundly  influenced  than  that  of  nitrogen.  The  practical  result  is 
that  in  the  diet  of  repose  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  should  be 
relatively  more  restricted  than  the  proteids.  The  energy  value  of 
such  a  diet  may  even  ^1  to  2,000  Calories  or  less,  and  yet  prove 
sufficient  for  the  bodily  needs.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  value  in 
therapeutics.  It  explains  why  it  is  that  one  has  so  much  less 
difficulty  in  bttening  a  patient  when  at  rest  in  bed  than  when  up 
and  about ;  for  the  former  condition  the  demand  both  for  beat  and 
energy  is  enormously  lessened.  Sleep  intensifies  the  benefits  of 
rest  by  insuring  more  absolute  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  also 
seems  in  itself  to  lessen  somewhat  the  waste  of  fat.  A  German 
writer  (Lobisch)  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  an  extra  hour's  sleep  at 
night  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  2^  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year. 
■  See  Roberta.  'Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  109. 
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3.  Ihflubncb  of  Weight  and  Build. 

The  heavier  th«  body — M.,  the  greater  the  number  of  cells  which 
h  contains — the  greater  is  the  amount  of  food  required  for  its  main* 
tenance.  This  is  true  as  a  general  statement,  but  in  practice  the 
hmd  of  cell  which  is  increased  niust  also  be  considered.  The  nutri- 
tiTO  requirements  of  a  pound  of  bone,  a  pound  of  iaX,  and  a  pound  of 
moscle  are  very  different.  Fat  and  bone  are,  so  to  speak,  dead 
tissues.  Their  vital  activity  is  but  slight,  their  dailjr  wear  and  tear 
small.  Muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  highly  active  tissue  con- 
stantly breaking  down,  and  requuing  not  merely  much  protied  to 
repair  its  waste,  but  making  frequent  demands  on  the  carbonaceous 
foods  to  provide  it  with  a  supply  of  energy .^  Thus  it  is  that  a  roan 
whose  weight  is  m^nly  due  to  muscle  will  require  relatively  more, 
and  especially  more  nitrogenous,  food  than  one  who  owes  bis  weight 
to  the  size  of  his  bones  or  to  a  substantial  covering  of  iat.  Taking 
the  average  man,  however,  the  following  estimate  of  the  number- of 
Calories  required  for  every  Hlo  of  body-weight  in  different  circum- 
stances will  be  found  to  hold  good : 

Caloriti  plr  Kilo. 
(2  pomids). 

Id  bed ..       ,.       ..    30  10  34 

Up,  but  doin);  no  work  ..         (.        «.     34  to  40 

At  moderate  muscular  work  ..         *•         ••    40  to  43 
At  bard  mascnlar  work  ■•         ••         ..    43  to  60 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  reason  given  above,  36  to 
36  Calories  per  kilo  will  probably  suffice  for  a  man  who  is  very 
stout. 

Rubner*  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  amount  of  energy  and 

1564)  givn  the  unoont  <A  fat  consumed  under 


One  ttoni  of  lying  asleep  conmmea     .. 
•■       »     lying  awaka       „  .. 

H        „      ttanding  „  ,. 

H        R     walking  at  two  miles  per  hour 
„       „  three 

„       „     work  on  a  treadmill 
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proteid  reauired  by  persons  of  different  weight  in  the  same  drcuin- 


Light  Wori. 


Grms.  ProUid. 


3.372 
3-'>94 
3.79i 


The  bnild  or  shape  of  the  body  is  of  even  greater  importaDce  in 
this  connection  than  its  actual  weight.  Further,  we  may  say  that 
the  question  of  build  and  shape,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  food  required 
is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  surface.  The  larger 
the  surface  of  the  body  relative  to  its  bulk,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
heat  lost  by  radiation,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
maintain  its  temperature.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  2)  will  make  this  clear.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two 
bodies,  the  first  Iseing  9  feet  high,  3  feet  broad,  and  i  foot  thick,  and 
the  second  measuring  3  feet  in  every  dimension.  Both  will  have  a 
cubic  content  of  27  feet,  but  the  first  will  have  a  surface  of  78  square 
feet,  the  second  of  only  54  square  feet ;  in  other  words,  the  surface 
exposed    is    almost    one -third 


greater  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  will  also  be  pro- 
portionately greater.  The  first 
of  these  figures  would  represent 
the  condition  of  a  tall,  thiu 
man,  the  second  that  of  a  short, 
stout  man  ;  and  as  the  former 
must  lose  about  one-third  more 
heat  than  the  latter,  be  will 
obviously  require  about  one- 
third  more  fuel  in  the  form  of 
food  if  the  temperature  of  the 
two  is  to  remain  equal.  This  explains  the  apparent  paradox,  which 
is  otherwise  apt  to  prove  rather  puzzling,  that  a  thin  man  often  eats 
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con^decably  more  food  than  a  fat  man,  yet  the  former  remains 
lean  and  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  stout.  The  former 
really  needs  more  food  simply  because  be  is  thin ;  while  the  btter 
a  man  becomes,  the  less  food  does  he  require,  for  with  every 
increase  in  bulk  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  relative 
amount  of  surface  exposed.  When  one  estimates  the  amount  of 
Calories  required  from  the  point  of  view  of  surface  rather  than  of 
mass  (body -weight),  it  is  remarkable  how  uniform  the  requirement 
is  for  all  persons  living  under  the  same  external  conditions.  The 
extent  of  body-surface  in  an  average  man  is  about  21^  square  feet, 
and  tor  every  lof  square  feet  about  1,500  Calories  must  be  supplied 

3.  Influence  op  Age  and  Sex. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  principle  in  biology,  that  the  younger  » 
cell  is  the  greater  is  its  power  of  oxidizing  and  breaking  down  food, 
and  that  the  older  it  is  the  less  of  this  power  does  it  possess;  in 
other  words,  what  the  cells  of  the  body  gain  by  multiplication  they 
lose  in  individual  activity.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
assimilative  powers  of  a  child  are  greater  than  those  of  an  adult,  and 
those  of  the  letter  greater  than  those  of  an  old  man.  The  child,  there- 
fore, relatively  to  its  weight,  will  require  the  greater  amount  of  food. 

Two  other  considerations  emphasize  this  necessity.  Like  all 
small  animals,  a  child  has  a  large  surface  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  that  means,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  relatively  great  heat  loss. 
Further,  a  child  is  a  growing  animal ;  it  has  not  merely  to  keep  its 
tissues  in  repair,  but  has  to  go  on  adding  to  them,  and  that  necessi- 
tates a  relatively  abundant  supply  of  building  material.' 

The  practical  results  of  these  considerations  will  be  more  fully 
dealt  with  in  another  chapter  {Chapter  XXIV.),  but  ihey  have  led 
to  the  following  calculations  regarding  the  total  amount  of  food 
required  in  childhood  as  compared  with  the  needs  of  a  fully-grown 
man  (Atwater) : 

n  doing  moderate  work. 


A  child  under  2  requii 

ret  0-3  the  food  of  a 

..       of  3  10  5       .. 

04 

0'5             .■ 

0-5 

A  girl  o(  14  10  16       ., 

o-J 

A  boy 

0-8 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  Ihe  period  of  active  growLh  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  increased  amount  of  food  taken  in  is  actually  n<ired  up  in  il>t:  body. 
the  re^l  tieing  broken  down  and  increasing  thereby  (be  general  metabolism.  Kui 
a  lull  discussion  ol  this  point  see  Rubner^  '  Beitrage  zur  Emahruog  im  Knaben 
alter' (Berlio:  Hirschwald,  1901). 
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The  '  nutritive  ratio '  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  building  material  to 
energy-yielding  constituents)  in  the  diet  of  an  adult  should  be,  we 
have  seen  (p.  29),  as  i  :  5'3,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  diet  of  a  child 
the  ratio  should  be  approximately  as  i  :  4-3. 

The  dietetic  requirements  of  old  ace  are  just  the  reverse  of  those 
of  childhood.  The  assimilative  power  of  the  cells  is  on  the  wane* 
and  the  bodily  activities  are  restricted,  hence  less  food  is  required. 
The  danger  of  overfeeding  the  old  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
underfeeding  the  young ;  an  excess  of  nourishment  chokes  instead 
o>  feeding  the  flickering  flame  of  life.  Leanness  and  longevity,  it 
has  been  remarked,  go  together,  and  a  man  will  only  roll  all  the 
fester  down  the  hill  of  life  if  his  figure  be  rotund.  '  Disceme,'  says 
Bacon,  '  of  the  coming  on  of  yeares,  and  thinke  not  to  doe  the  same 
things  still,  for  Age  will  not  be  defied,'  and  one  cannot  with 
impunity  continue  to  '  do  the  same  things '  in  matters  of  diet  any 
more  than  in  anything  else. 

Forster  made  some  exact  investigations  into  the  diet  of  healthy 
old  persons,  and  found  that  it  contained  the  following  amounts  of 
nutritive  constituents : 

ProlM.         Fat.     Carbohydralu.    Ctlorin. 
Men      ..        ..       91  45  33Z  3,149 

Women . .         . .        80  49  266  >iS73 

The  results  fully  bear  out  the  above  contentions.  In  the  preceding 
diagram  (Fig.  3)  the  amount  of  each  nutritive  constituent  required 
at  different  periods  of  life  is  represented.  While  the  figures  must 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  absolute,  they  serve  to  represent  in 
a  graphic  way  the  relative  requirements  of  different  ages. 

Luigl  Comaro  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  temperance 
in  old  age.  '  It  cannot  be  urged  too  often,'  he  writes,'  '  that  when  the 
Natural  Heat  begins  to  decay  'tis  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health  to  abate  the  quantity  of  what  one  eats  and  drinks  every  Day ; 
Nature  requiring  but  very  little  for  the  Support  of  the  Life  of  Man, 
especially  that  of  an  Old  Man.'  He  tells  us  that  he  ate  only  1 3  ounces 
of  solid  food  daily,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  wine,  broths  and  eggs, 
veal,  mutton,  partridges,  chicken,  and  pigeons,  and  some  kinds  of 
fish,  such  as  pike,  for  '  all  of  these  aliments,'  he  adds,  '  are  proper 
for  old  men.'  His  system  was  certainly  justified  by  its  results,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

Women  require  less  food  than  men,  for  their  bodies  are  not  only, 

'  Von  limbeck,  '  Zur  Lehre  vom  Stoffwechsel  im  Greisen alter,'  Zfitt.  /S» 
Klin.  Mid.,  xxvi.,437,  1894.  Se«  also  Sir  Henry  Tbompaon's  -  Diet  in  Relation  la 
Age  and  Activity '  for  a  practical  discussion  on  the  subject. 

■  '  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  LoQg  and  Healthful  Life,'  trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  ;  London,  1727,  p.  gi. 
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as  a  rule,  of  less  weight,  but  are  relatively  richer  in  iaX  and  poorei 
in  muscle  than  those  of  the  latter.  Further,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  less 
able  to  carry  out  oxidation  changes  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  ; 
01,  in  physiological  language,  that  the  tendency  of  metabolism  is  in 
the  directioQ  of  a  preponderance  of  anabolism  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  katabolism  in  the  other.  Upon  this  supposition  a  whole  theory  of 
sex  differences  has  been  based.*  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diet  of  the  female  should  be  less  in  amount 
than  that  of  the  male ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  if  a  man 
consumes  to  parts  of  food,  a  woman  under  similar  conditions  should 
require  only  8  parts.  Expressed  in  terms  of  nutritive  constituents 
and  Calories,  the  diet  of  an  average  woman  doing  a  moderate  amount 
of  muscular  work  should  be  as  follows : 

Frnttii.        Fat.        Carbokydrattt         Calerin, 
go  40  400  1.381 

The  proportions  in  a  condition  of  rest  would  be : 


yielding  about  2,000  Calories  of  energy.  When  one  considers  the 
relative  requirements  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  obesity  should  be  met  with  in  women 
of  luxurious  life. 


4.  Influence  of  Climate  and  Season. 

The  influence  of  c'Jinate,  and  especially  of  a  warm  climate,  on  the 
amount  of  food  required  is  commonly  exaggerated.  It  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  surrounding  temperature  is  high,  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  be  produced  in  the  body  will  be  less.  But  this 
is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  chiefly 
regulated  by  pkysicai,  and  not  by  cktmical,  means.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  we  adjust  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  not  so  much  by  the  expensive  method  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  heat  we  produce,  as  by  the 
simpler  expedient  of  regulating  the  amount  of  heat  lost. 

Heat  and  life,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  are  inseparable. 
We  cannot  help  producing  a  certain  amount  of  heat  if  we  are 
to  go  on  living  at  all.     Now,  thanks  to  the  &ct  that  we  wear 

>  Ged<1es  and  Thompson,  -  Evolution  o(  Sei.'  iSSg. 
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clothes,  our  bodies  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  90°  Fair. — that  is 
to  say,  in  what  is  practically  a  tropical  climate.  At  this  temperature 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  body  is  in  excess  of  its  require- 
ments, even  when  that  production  is  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
the  full  activity  of  our  cells.  This  means  that,  even  in  a  temperature 
of  90°,  we  are  constantly  wasting  a  certain  amount  of  beat.  Suppose, 
now,  that  one  goes  into  the  tropical  regions.  As  the  external 
temperature  rises,  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  body  requires 
becomes  less  and  less ;  but  already  as  little  is  being  produced  as  is 
compatible  with  health,  so  that,  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance,  one 
must  not  try  to  diminish  the  production  by  eating  less  food,  but 
rather  to  increase  the  loss  by  wearing  thinner  clothes.  In  harmony 
with  this,  one  finds,  as  a  matter  of  feict,  that  the  consumption  of 
food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  is  not  notably  less  than  that 
of  those  who  live  in  the  temperate  zone.* 

Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that  one  moves  from  a  temperate  to 
a  colder  latitude.  The  body  will  now  require  more  heat  to  keep  its 
temperature  up  to  the  normal  level,  and  the  first  method  bad  recourse 
to  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  is  by  economizing  waste, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  heat  lost.  In 
practice,  this  is  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  clothing.  If  the 
external  temperature  falls  still  further,  however,  this  method  by 
itself  becomes  inadequate,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  beat 
production ;  it  is  only  then  that  it  becomes  advisable  to  consume 
more  food. 

'  During  the  whole  of  our  march,'  says  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
describing  his  joumeyings  in  the  Arctic  regions,  'we  experienced 
that  no  quantity  of  clothing  could  keep  us  warm  while  we  fasted,  but 
on  those  occasions  on  which  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  bed  with  full 
stomachs  we  passed  the  night  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  manner.' 
Translated  into  physiological  language,  this  means  that  the  demand 
for  heat  in  the  body  was  so  great  that  it  could  no  longer  be  met 
by  diminishing  loss,  but  that  the  deficit  had  to  be  made  up  by  an 
increase  of  heat  production — i.e.,  by  a  greater  consumption  of  food. 

What  form  the  increased  consumption  of  food  takes  is,  com- 
parati\'ely  speaking,  of  little  moment.  All  that  is  really  necessary 
is  that  (he  number  of  Calories  which  the  diet  is  capable  of  yielding 
should  be  considerably  raised.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  how- 
ever, and  in  order  to  avoid  overfilling  the  stomach,  it  is  best  to  have 

I  It  would  ieem,  however,  that  the  diet  of  tropical  dwellers  usually  conCaini 
relatively  less  proleid  and  lai  and  more  carbohydrates,  especially  sugar,  than 
thai  of  the  inhahiianis  of  colder  regioiu.  See  a  paper  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
lltd.  Nna,  November  la,  1904. 
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recourse  to  fat  as  the  priDcipal  source  of  the  extra  heat  required,  for 
(at  is  the  compactest  form  of  fuel  we  possess.  Carbohydrates  would 
serve  the  purpose  equally  well  as  &r  as  the  cells  of  the  body  are 
concerned,  but  one  would  require  to  consume  more  than  twice  as 
much  of  them  as  of  fat  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
Besides,  in  very  cold  latitudes  carbohydrates  are  not  so  easily 
obtained  as  fat.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  enormous  quantities 
of  blubber  which  the  Esquimaux  consumes,  as  much  as  30  pounds 
of  flesh  and  blubber,  we  are  credibly  informed,  being  eaten  in  the 
course  of  a  day  m  some  cases.  A  ^milar  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances on  the  part  ^NgtlUfiJs  seen  in  the  milk  of  the  walrus, 
which  contains  |n  n^jfSjl  oU^yBhis  suppl3'ing  the  young  with  an 
abundant  and  coMfltt source  of  fueKJMttenabling  them  to  maintain 
their  temperatm^  the  icv  waters  of  ZeWortb. 

The  infiuenca  of  dOC^^ff  tlUslAounlu  food  required  is  similar 
in  kind  to  the  inVuence  of  sltJjffe-  thnughjfeia  in  degree.  In  summer 
clothing  should  Da  d^inished  r^erjimn  food ;  in  winter  warmer 
clothing  should  be  wStgftftAlfeaarfmit  of  food,  and  especially  the 
proportion  qf  fat  which  it  contains,  may  with  advantage  be  increased. 

Ranke  bund'  that  in  order  to  keep  his  body-weight  constant  he 
had  to  eat  as  much  food  in  summer  as  m  winter.  In  the  hot 
weather,  however,  the  inclination  to  eat  was  less,  and  if  be  followed 
his  appetite  the  fuel  value  of  his  diet  fell  by  as  much  as  400  Calories 
per  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disregarded  bis  inclinations  and 
ate  enough  to  maintain  his  body-weight,  his  health  suffered,  a  result 
which  he  attributes  to  an  over-production  of  heat  in  the  body.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  a  slight  loss  of  weight  during 
the  summer  months  is  inevitable.  Hirschfeld,  criticising  these 
results,^  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  bad  effects  which  Ranke 
observed  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a  full  diet  iu  hot  weather  to  an 
over-consumption  of  proteid  rather  than  to  the  richness  of  the  diet 
as  a  whole.  It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  avoid  in  warm  weather 
what  have  already  been  described  as  the  '  quick  fuels ' — i.e.,  those 
nutritive  constituents  &om  which  a  large  amount  of  beat  can  be 
produced  in  a  short  time,  especially  the  proteids.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  relatively  rich  in  fat, 
the  animal  foods  should  be  more  sparingly  consumed  in  summer, 
and  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  diet  relatively 
increased. 

>  '  Der  Nahrangsbedarf  im  Winter  and  Sommer  des  gemissigten  Klima'  {ZHt. 
/,  Biologit.  40,  p.  288,  1900), 

*  •  Ueber  Emihrung  in  der  heisseo  Jahresieil  uad  im  Warmea  Klima '  {Dail. 
1/td.  Woth.,  igm,  p.  674}. 
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5.  Inpluxncb  op  Personal  Pbculiariit. 

There  19  a  widespread  impression  that  some  people  can  <  get  on* 
with  less  ft)od  than  others,  even  although  they  are  living  under 
identical  external  conditions.  We  hear  it  said  of  one  man  that  be  is 
always  eating,  and  yet  remains  thin  and  languid ;  of  another,  that 
he  lives  the  Ufe  of  ao  ascetic,  and  yet  grows  hearty  and  fat. 

To  a  large  extent  these  apparent  results  are  explicable  by  the 
difierences  of  weight,  build,  and  shape  of  body,  which  we  have 
akeady  studied ;  but  even  giving  such  considerations  their  full 
weight,  there  remains  some  room  for  the  belief  that  some  people 
really  do  make  better  use  of  their  food  than  others.  To  use  a 
popular  phrase,  they  'put  it  into  a  better  skin.'  Scieatifie  aridence 
on  this  point  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Remembering,  however, 
that  the  utilization  of  food  is  a  function  of  living  protoplasm,  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  in  some  persons  the  activity  of  the  cells  is 
greater  than  in  others,  and  leads  to  a  more  rapid  breaking  down  of 
food  and  a  greater  waste  of  heat.*  It  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
sdentific  experiment  that  a  man  who  is  skilled  through  long  practice 
in  doing  any  partiailar  piece  of  muscular  work  will  do  it  with  less 
expenditure  of  bodily  material,  as  expressed  in  the  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  than  a  novice.  In  other  words,  and  as 
br  as  that  particular  kind  of  work  is  concerned,  the  former  is  a  inore 
economical  machine  than  the  latter,  and  there  is  really  no  verf 
apparent  reason  why  there  should  not  be  degrees  of  such  economy 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  essential  to  life. 

The  inAoonce  of  the  nervoiu  Bystem  in  regulating  tissue  waste  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  functions  of  nutrition  and  assimilation 
seem  in  some  mysterious  way  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  if  the  control  so  exercised  n 
diminished  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  increased  waste  of  tissue, 
just  as  there  is  in  a  paralysed  limb.  But  the  degree  in  which 
the  nervous  system  exercises  its  functions  di£fers  enormously  in 
different  persons,  and  so  it  is  not  altogether  incredible  that  the 
degree  in  which  bodily  waste  is  controlled  may  differ  also. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  practical  tact  in  dietetics  thaa 
the  different  results  which  the  same  food,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
kind,  produces  in  different  persons,  and  it  has  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  in  regulating  the  diet  of  the  sick,    A  study  of  the  habits 

'  Per  acriddsmof  thtin«waMRnbiier'>'BeitrigetarEn)ibniDgimKDabeii 
alter '  (BediD,  1901). 
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of  difTerent  nationalities  reveals  the  same  thing.  The  German  is 
notoriously  a  larger  feeder  than  the  Frenchman,  a  fact  which  was 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  commissariat  arrangements  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  Americans  certainly  consume  more  food  per  head 
than  Englishmen  in  the  same  conditions  of  life.  Even  granting, 
which  might  be  disputed,  that  the  output  of  work  and  energy  is 
greater  p>er  individual  in  America  than  in  Europe,  the  difference  is 
not  entirely  explained,  and  may  perhaps  rest  on  some  inherent  con- 
stitutional cause.  Anyhow,  a  consideration  of  facts  such  as  these 
should  warn  one  of  the  dangers  of  dogmatism  in  matters  of  diet. 
We  can  and  may  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
required  under  different  circumstances,  but  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  when  we  come  to  apply  these  rules  to  individual 
cases.  In  the  matter  of  diet  every  man  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be 
a  law  unto  himself;  but  he  should  draw  up  his  dietetic  code  intelli- 
gently, and  apply  it  honestly,  giving  due  heed  to  the  warnings  which 
Nature  is  sure  to  address  to  him  should  he  at  any  time  transgress. 

Having  considered  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  required  in 
health,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  affected  by  various  bodily 
conditions  and  states  of  life,  we  may  now  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  general  effects  of  an  excessive  or  a  deficient  supply  of  food 
respectively. 

Overfeeding. — It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
tendency  of  civilized  peoples,  and  especially  of  the  upper  classes  in 
civilized  society,  is  to  eat  too  much.  Feeding  is  pleasurable  as  well 
as  necessary,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  body  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  process  is  apt  to  be  continued  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  affords.  Now,  a  moderate  excess  of  food  is  prob- 
ably harmless,  if  not  actually  beneficial.  It  is  not  safe  to  sail  too 
near  the  wind  in  matters  of  diet.  As  a  French  writer  has 
paradoxically  put  it :  '  Pour  avoir  assez  il  faut  avoir  trop.'  For  it 
is  well  to  have  some  reserve  in  the  body  which  can  be  called  upon 
if  one  is  compelled  for  any  reason  to  go  for  some  time  without  any 
food  at  all.  The  presence  of  such  a  reserve  can  only  be  insured  by 
the  habitual  consumption  of  rather  more  food  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the  body.  It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that 
the  occasional  indulgence  in  an  unusually  heavy  meal  can  be 
justified.  There  are  some,  for  instance,  who  see  in  the  large  Sunday 
dinner  of  the  workman  a  partial  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
week. 

Leaving  aside  the  consideration  of  this  surplus,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  an  excess,  one  has  to  look  at  the  results  of  acute  and 
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chronic  overfeeding  separately.  The  iojurious  effects  of  consunung 
a  great  excess  of  food  at  one  time  are  local  rather  than  remote. 
They  fall  chiefly  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  overhurdened 
stomach  may  relieve  itself  by  vomiting,  or,  if  the  fisod  is  passed  on 
into  the  intestine,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition  before  it  is  all 
absorbed,  and  be  carried  oflT  by  diarrhoea.  That  these  effects  may 
sometimes  be  sufficiently  severe  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  people 
have  been  known  to  die  of  a  '  surfeit,'  though  in  modem  days  such  a 
result  must  be  regarded  as  very  rare,  always  excepting  those  instances 
in  which  even  moderate  overloading  of  tha  stomach  may  have  too 
much  hampered  the  action  of  a  feeble  heart 

If  the  process  of  absorption  goes  on  too  rapidly  for  assimilation  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  the  blood  seems  to  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  surplus  products  of  digestion  by  aid  of  the  kidneys. 
Thus,  a  great  excess  of  proteid  in  the  food  may  give  rise  to  transient 
albuminuria,  while  sugar  may  temporarily  appear  in  the  urine  after 
an  extravagant  consumption  of  carbohydrates.  This  method  of 
adjusting  the  balance,  however,  seems  to  be  one  which  is  but 
seldom  had  recourse  ta 

The  general  results  of  habitual  or  chronic  overfeeding  are  more 
in^dious,  and  seem  to  vary  with  the  nutritive  ingredient  which  is 
specially  indulged  in.  If  this  be  carbohydrate  or  fat,  the  surplus  is 
simply  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  obesity  results.  In  the  case 
of  proteid  such  storage  is  hardly  possible,  for  so  great  is  the  tendency 
of  'nitrc^enous  equilibrium '  to  assert  itself  that  the  body  can  only 
•lay  OD  '  proteid  for  very  short  periods,  unless  the  process  of  growth 
is  still  going  on.  What  usually  appears  to  happen  is  that  the 
surplus  proteid  is  split  up  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  contains 
most  of  the  carbon  and  is  probably  converted  into  fat  and  stored  in 
that  form,  while  the  nitrogen- containing  part  is  broken  down,  but 
not,  perhaps,  very  rapidly  and  completely  ;  so  that  the  products  which 
represent  the  intermediate  steps  in  its  destruction  circulate  for  some 
time  in  the  blood  before  being  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  products  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
such  conditions  as  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  high 
arierial  tension,  gout,  and  rheumatism ;  but  that  is  a  point  un  which 
it  is  not  yet  advisable  to  speak  very  dogmatically.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  in  this  connection  that  an  excess  of  proteid  sparers 
in  the  blood  may  produce  very  similar  results  to  an  excess  of 
proteid  itself  by  shielding  the  latter  from  complete  and  rapid 
oxidation. 
Dnderfisedinc. — It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  body  can  go  without 
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food  provided  a  due  supply  of  water  is  obtamable.  Lunatics  hava 
been  known  to  refuse  food  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and 
the  experience  of  profisssional  Asters  shows  that  long  periods  of 
starvation  can  be  borne  with  impunity.  Experiment,  indeed,  has 
shown  that  it  is  only  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has  Mien  to  one* 
half  or  one- third  its  original  amount  that  death  from  inanition  ensues. 
It  is  well  to  remember  these  facts  when  dealing  with  cases  of  acute 
disease.  A  doctor  is  very  apt  to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  keeping  a 
patient  ahve  by  rectal  feeding,  for  example,  when  all  the  time  the 
patient  is  really  living  on  his  own  tissues.  Nor  need  one  be  unduly 
alarmed  if  a  well-nourished  patient  is  unable  to  take  any  food  at  all 
tor  a  few  days.  His  own  reserves  will  be  able  to  tide  him  over  the 
emergency  without  much  injury. 

Of  chronic  or  habitual  underfeeding  as  a  whole  it  may  safely  ba 
said  that  it  is  more  injurious  than  the  opposite  condition  of  intem- 
perance in  food.  One  has  to  recognise  also  that  a  relative  lack  of 
one  nutritive  constituent  is  probably  commoner  than  a  deficiency  of 
all,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  Ul-balanced  diet  is  more  firequently 
met  with  than  one  which  is  defective  all  round.  As  nitrogen  is  the 
element  of  which  the  body  is  mainly  built  up,  a  lack  of  proleid  in  the 
food  seems  to  be  more  injurious  than  a  shortcoming  in  respect  of 
carbohydrate  or  fat.  As  this  point  has  already  been  referred  to 
(p.  33),  it  need  only  be  repeated  here  that  an  insufficient  supply  o( 
proteid  leads  to  imperfect  tissue  rep^,  more  especially,  perhaps,  of 
the  muscles  and  blood  ;>  that  it  causes  the  body  to  become  unduly 
watery,  whence  the  pallor  and  puSiness  of  the  underfed;  and  that 
the  combined  effect  of  these  results  is  to  produce  a  lowering 
of  the  power  of  resistance  to  unfavourable  influences,  including 
disease.* 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  merely  because  a  man  is  ^  ha 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  underfed.  On  the  contrary,  obesity  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  nitrogenous  nutri- 
ment, and  many  of  the  most  intractable  cases  of  corpulence— those* 
namely,  in  which  the  patient  is  pale  and  fiabby  as  well  as  fat — are 
just  those  in  which  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body  are  to  bs 
regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of  imperfect  formation  and  repair.     It 

)  For  exparintBntal  evldsDce,  Me  Sabbotio,  Ztllteh.  fur  BiekfU,  vii,  1871, 
p.  185. 

*  For  mformatioQ  on  the  part  pLayed  by  habitnal  nnderfeeding  in  tbo  prodnc- 
tion  of  physical  delerioralion,  see  evidence  by  the  writerand  others  in  the  Report 
of  the  InterdepartroeDtal  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  (London :  Eyra 
and  Spottiswoode,  1904]. 
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is  probably  for  tbis  reasoo  that  U.t  persoos  often  stand  depletory 
□oeasures,  sacb  as  purging  aod  bleeding,  worse  than  those  who  are 
in  appearance  not  so  well  nourished. 

The  effects  of  insufficient  feeding  in  diminishing  resistance  to  cold 
have  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  49),  and  were  strikingly  seen  in 
some  episodes  of  the  American  Civil  War,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  has  been  provided  by  Flint.'  Its  effects  in  producing  llatnlity 
to  disease  were  well  illustrated  in  the  outbreaks  of  relapsing  fever 
and  typhus  which  followed  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland'  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  similar  results  have  repeatedly  been  wit- 
nessed in  India  and  elsewhere,  fever  and  plague  digging  the  foot- 
steps of  famine.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  exposure  to 
infection  Is  specially  apt  to  be  dangerous  on  an  empty  stomach,  as, 
for  example)  before  breakfast,  a  foct  which  it  is  spedally  important 
for  members  of  our  profession  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  tubercle  badUus  seems  to  find  a  spedally  ^vourable  soil  in 
Ul-nourished  persons.  The  association  between  bad  feeding  and 
such  diseases  as  phthisis  and  scrofula  is  well  established,  while 
an  improvement  in  nutrition  is  not  infrequently  foUowed  by 
their  cure.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  diabetics,  who  live  in  a 
chronic  state  of  partial  starvation,  are  so  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and 
tall  men,  who,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  have  less  food  to  spare 
than  thor  fellows  of  less  stature,  are  believed  to  be  more  subject  to 
consumption  than  the  latter  are. 

Epidemic  ophthalmia  is  another  disease  which  seems  prone  to 
select  the  underfed  as  its  victims,  and  it  might  be  well  when  it 
breaks  out,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  do,  among  the  children  of  Poor  Law 
schools  and  other  public  institutions,  to  look  more  to  the  possibility 
of  defective  diet  and  less  to  overcrowding  as  the  cause. 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these  which  entitle  one  to  regard  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  has  done  so  much  to  cheapen  food 
in  this  country,  as  a  hygienic  quite  as  much  as  an  economic  measure, 
and  the  diminished  death-rate  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  one  commonly  thinks.* . 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  large  sections  of  the  com- 

'  '  PhTvlolocy  o(  Man,"  New  York.  1867,  p.  35. 

*  See  Lifis  of  William  Stokei  in  '  Masien  of  Medicine '  Seris^  jp.  tie  d  ttq, 

■  For  particulars  of  the  enoimouB  all-roaod  improvemciit  which  has  takeo 
place  ID  the  abucdance  and  variety  of  the  diet  of  agricultural  Jabourera  in  tbt* 
country  in  the  last  taalf-century,  tee  a  paper  on  '  Agricultural  Wages  ia  England  and 
Wales  during  (he  Last  Fifty  Years.' bv  A.  Wilson  Fox  [yoHm.  Boy.SlaHsl.  Sor..66, 
Jtne,  1903).     Similar  information  will  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Laboui 
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munity  in  this  country  are  still  habitually  underfed.  Observations 
OD  the  diet  of  labourers  io  Edinburgh^  showed  that  it  contained  on 
an  average  only  1077  grammes  of  proteid,  as  ag^nst  the  standard  of 
135  grammes,  and  an  energy  value  of  only  3,328  Calories,  as  opposed 
to  the  3,500  believed  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  muscular  work,  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntrea's  inquiries  into 
tbe  diet  of  a  corresponding  class  in  York*  yielded  similar  results,  th« 
energy  value  being  17  per  cent.,  and  the  proteid  average  no  less  than 
29  per  cent,  below  standard  requirements.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
more  extended  studies  on  similar  lines  to  these.*  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  defects  above  indicated  are  due  not  so 
much  to  poverty  as  to  ignorance ;  not  to  buying  too  little  food, 
but  to  buying  tbe  wrong  articles.  The  Edinburgh  investigators 
were  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  improve  the  dietary  of  tbe 
labouring  classes  the  following  principles  should  be  instilled  into 
them: 

1.  That  a  diet  of  tea  and  bread  or  of  tea,  bread,  and  butter  (the 
lazy  diet)  is  faulty. 

2.  That  the  faults  of  the  tea  and  bread  diet  can  be  corrected  by 
the  free  use  of  meat,  eggs,  or  other  animal  food,  but  that  this  mode 
of  correction  is  expensive. 

3.  That  the  faults  can  e^so  be  corrected  by  the  free  use  of  oatmeal 
with  milk,  or  of  peas  or  beans,  without  extra  cost. 

Tbe  bad  effects  of  underfeeding  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  young, 
for  the  greater  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  body  for  food,  the  more 
severely  is  any  deficiency  felt.*  The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  as  old 
as  Hippocrates,  who  devoted  a  special  aphorism  to  the  statement  of 
it.  '  Old  men,'  it  nms, '  bear  want  of  food  best ;  then  those  that  are 
adults ;  youths  bear  it  least,  most  especially  children,  and  of  them 
the  most  lively  are  the  least  capable  of  enduring  it.' 

and  Prolection,'  edited  b^  H.  W.  Massingbam  (London :  T,  Fisher  Unwin,  1903). 
For  statistics  on  ihe  fall  in  the  price  of  food  in  recent  yeara,  see  Memoranda,  etc., 
on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial  Condiiiong  (London :  Eyro  and 
Spottiswoode,  1903). 

'  '  Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life'  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903, 

new  edition,  p.  234). 

*  For  earlier  studies  of  diets  in  this  country,  in  nhich,  however,  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  standard  was  employed,  see '  On  the  Dietaries  of  Scotch  Agricnltarol 
Labourers'  and  'On  the  Economic  Condition  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Labourer."  by  Robert'  Hutchison.  F.R.S.E.  {Trms.  cf  Ikt  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Sociity  of  Scollatid,  1867  and  1871).  Also  Oliver.  -The  Diet  of  Toil.'  a 
paper  read  at  tbe  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Buda-Pesth,  Sep> 
tember.  1894. 

'  See  ■  Feeding  in  Relation  to  the  Health  of  the  Young,' by  JamsiNiven,  M,A., 
U.B.  (London  and  Manchester :  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  1904), 
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The  remote  results  of  underfeeding  are  not  less  injurious  than  its 
more  immediate  effects.  Amongst  such  results,  impdrment  ot 
digestive  power  is  very  conspicuous.'  The  danger  of  stuffing  a 
starving  man  is  notorious,  but  even  in  chronic  underfeeding  the 
same  weakening  of  the  digestive  organs  is  observed.  It  is  often  seen 
in  dyspeptics.  The  more  their  nutrition  f^ls  through  not  eating, 
the  less  they  are  able  to  digest,  and  the  first  step  in  curing  tbeir 
stomach  troubles  must  often  be  in  the  direction  of  compelHng  them 
to  eat  more. 

Another  of  these  remote  dangers  is  in  the  influence  of  imperfect 
feeding  upon  the  mind.  I  refer  not  merely  to  a  lowering  of  mental 
power,  but  to  that  feeling  c£  dissatis^tion,  discomfort,  and  depres- 
don,  culminating  sometimes  in  madness  and  halluciiiations,  which 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  produce. 

■  A  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man,'  and  the  proverbial  good 
nature  of  the  Englishm^i  may,  perhaps,  be  associated  with  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  full  fed.  The  dangers  here  alluded  to  have 
been  eloquently  described  by  Dr.  King  Chambers*  in  the  following 
passage,  with  which  I  may  close  this  chapter ; 

'Deficient  diet,  like  all  morbid  conditions,  both  corporeal  and 
mental,  is  a  vitiating  and  degenerating  influence.  Famine  is  naturally 
the  mother  of  crimes  and  vices,  not  only  of  such  sort  as  will  satiate 
the  gnawing  desire  for  food,  but  of  general  violence  and  lawlessness, 
ill-temper,  avarice,  lust,  and  cruelty. 

'The  love  of  purposeless  destruction  exhibited  by  the  Paridan 
Commimists  in  our  own  day  may  be  ia-irly  credited  to  deficient 
food.  No  well-fed  people  could  have  wrecked  the  Vendfime  Column 
ot  burnt  the  Town  Hall  and  Tuileries,  of  which  they  were  so 
proud.  They  were  like  hungry  children  smashing  their  dolls.  And 
Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  hideous 
wickedness  exhibited  at  Athens,  Florence,  and  London  during  thei^ 
bmine-fevers.  The  exceptional  instances  are  those  where  individuals 
or  nations  have  conquered  by  courage  and  self-restraint  their  natural 
selfishness,  and  have  made  the  interests  of  others  paramount  to 
their  own.  Am  I  blinded  by  love  of  my  country,  or  may  I 
justly  quote  the  history  of  the  Lancashire  cotton-famine  as  a  case 
in  point  ?' 

>  It  ia  an  InterestlDg  qneatloii  whether  the  effect  of  town  life  in  impairing 
digestive  power  may  not  he  partly  responEible  for  the  habitual  DDderleeding  so 
often  (otLDd  in  the  indastrial  section  of  urban  communities.  It  is  possible,  in  other 
words,  that  the  town  worker  laay  in  many  cases  be  incapable  of  digesting  enough 
faod  to  keep  hint  in  ao  ideal  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

*  'Maonal  of  Diet  ia  Health  and  Disease,'  second  edition,  1876,  p.  333, 
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CHAPTER  nr 

ANIMAL   FOODS 

In  prerloim  diaptera  ws  have  dealt  with  foods  fai  gsnanl.    We 

have  studied  tbs  nature  and  uses  of  th^r  nutritive  constituents,  the 
fitaadards  by  which  one  judges  of  their  relative  values,  the  amount 
of  food  required  to  mdntain  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the 
directions  in  which  this  amount  must  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  various  influences  and  conditions.  We  have  also  glanced  at 
the  general  results  of  over  and  under  feeding.  In  this  and  a  number 
of  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  undertake  the  study  of  individual 
foods  in  detail,  and  in  dealing  with  each  shall  consider  (t)  its  physical 
structure  and  chemical  composition ;  (3)  its  behaviour  in  the  stomach 
and  intestine ;  (3)  its  nutritive  value  in  the  body;  (4)  its  true  economic 
worth. 

We  may  begin  our  studies  with  foods  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom;  but  it  will  be  well  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  group  as  a  whole  until  we  are  in  a  position 
to  contrast  them  with  the  vegetable  foods. 

A  convenient  classification  of  the  animal  foods  is  as  follows : 

I.  Heat,  including  the  several  varieties  of  butcher's  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  '  oSal.' 

3.  Gelatin  and  the  foods  prepared  from  it  (jelliss). 

3.  Soups,  beef-extracts  and  beef-powders,  beef-tea  and  beef-juices. 

4.  Fish  and  its  allies. 

J.  Milk  and  its  derivatives,  including  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
6.  Eggs. 

I.  MUT. 

Ws  may  look  first  at  the  ^lysleal  stniftnrs  or  architecture  of 
meat  (Fig.  4). 

If  one  examines  a  piece  of  boiled  meat,  it  will  be  found  that  it  can 
easUy  be  torn  into  a  number  of  long,  stringy  fitnes.    On   micro- 
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sco^c  exanunation,  these  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  In  thdr 
turn  of  bundles  of  microscopic  tubes,  known  to  the  bistologist  as 
TWWfflft  fibres.  The  fibres  vary  in  length  in  different  kinds  of  meat 
Sometimes  they  are  short,  as  in  the  breast 
of  a  chicken ;  at  other  times  they  are 
much  longer,  as  in  the  leg  of  a  crab ;  and 
0i9  shorter  they  are,  the  more  tender  and 
easily  digested  the  meat  is.  Meat  should 
be  cut  or  carved  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  fibres.  It  is  then  more  easily 
chewed,  and,  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
bung  exposed,  the  flavour  is  increased, 
while  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  is 
&ciUtated. 

The  walls  of  the  tubes  consist  of  an 
albuminoid  substance  (elastin),  while  the 
connective  tissue  which  holds  together  the 
fibres  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  material 
called  'collagen,'  which  yields  gelatin  on 
boiling.  The  older  an  animal  is,  and  the 
more  work  its  muscles  have  bad  to  per- 
fisrm,  the  denser  is  the  connective  tissue 
and  the  thicker  the  walls  of  the  tubes. 
The  latter  fact  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Kitchiner  in  his  '  Cook's  Oracle.' 

Fi*4.-DiAo«Aiiii*iicE«-  'Tbat  exercise  produces  strength  and 
runitTAiioN  or  naa  firmness  of  fibre,'  he  says,  'is  excellently 
STMJCxntx  or  Meat.        ^^jj   e„nipiified    in    the  woodcock    and 

"■"rc^Swt^^'  partridge.     The    former   flies  most,  the 
latter  walks ;  the  wing  of  the  woodcock  is 

always  very  tough,  of  the  partridge  very  tender;  hence  the  old 

doggerel  distich : 


Embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres  b  a  variable 
■mount  of  fat.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  entirely  absent — a.g.,  in  most 
forms  of  game  and  in  the  breast  of  the  chicken ;  at  other  times  the 
amount  of  fat  so  placed  is  quite  a,bundant.  This  is  the  case  in  pork, 
in  bigbly-^ttened  beef  or  mutton,  and  in  swimming  birds,  such  as 
the  duck  and  goose,  which  require  a  large  store  of  fat,  both  to  lighten 
the  body  and  as  a  source  of  heat.     A  large  amount  M  iat  tends  to 
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diminish  the  digestibility  of  meat,  apparently  by  fonning  a  sort  of 
waterproof  coating  around  the  fibres  and  hindering  their  solution  by 
the  gastric  juice,  and  it  is  notorious  that  pork,  duck,  and  goose  are 
rather  indigestible  forms  of  flesh. 

The  contents  of  tha  microscopic  tubes  or  mnscle  fibres  consist  of 
water  holding  in  solution  proteids,  salts,  and  the  substances  known 
as  '  extractives,'  the  whole  constituting  muscle-juice.  The  younger 
the  animal,  the  more  water  does  its  flesh  contain,  and  the  lower  is 
its  nutritive  value.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  German 
saying,  <  Calf-meat  is  half-meat.' 

The  chief  proteids  which  the  juice  contains  are  myosin,  muscle 
albumin,  and  haemoglobin,  the  first  being  the  most  important. 
Myosin  baa  the  property  of  clotting  after  death,  the  hardening  of 
the  muscle  which  results  being  known,  it  will  be  remembered,  as 
rigor  mortis,  or  death-stiffening.  Meat  in  that  condition  is  tough, 
and  accordingly,  if  tenderness  is  desured,  the  meat  should  be  eaten 
either  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  and  before  rigor  mortis 
has  had  time  to  set  in,  or  else  it  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  the 
rigor  has  passed  off.  The  disappearance  of  rigor  is  due  to  a  re- 
solution of  the  myosin  by  the  development  of  adds,'  and  to  a  partial 
digestion  of  it  by  the  traces  of  pepsin  which  muscle  contains.  The 
process  must  be  regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  putrefaction,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  if  the  meat  be  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time  longer 
it  becomes  'high.' 

The  acids  which  develop  in  meat  on  hanging  aid  the  gelatinization 
of  the  connective  tisfiue  which  occurs  on  boiling,  and  also  improve 
its  flavour  by  removing  the  rather  insipid  flatness  of  taste  which 
characterizes  very  fresh  meat.  In  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
undergone  great  muscular  exertion  immediately  before  being  killed 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  add  present  even  at  the  time  of 
death.  Hence  the  flesh  of  hunted  animals  isof  a  superior  flavour, 
and  in  less  humane  ages  and  countries  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  this  flavour  in  domestic  animals  artifldally  by  urging  them 
to  frantic  exertions  before  slaughter.  Another  way  of  producing 
these  effects  by  artificial  means  is  by  soaking  the  meat  in  vinegar 
and  water  for  a  short  time.  This  is  found  to  improve  the  flavour  of 
fresh  meat,  as  well  as  its  tenderness.  It  is  partly  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  use  of  vinegar  favours  the  digestibility  of  the  hard  muscles 
of  the  crab  and  lobster. 

The  amount  of  hsmogloUn,  or  red  colouring  matter,  in  the  juice 

varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  meat,  and  is  usually  less  in 

'  Saxcolaclic  acid  and  acid  pbosphatei. 
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amount  in  that  obtained  Irom  young  animals.  It  is  of  importance 
as  containing  iron.  Hemoglobin  is  also  found  in  the  small  blood- 
vessels which  form  a  network  around  the  fibres  of  meat.  In  animals 
which  have  been  bled  to  death  it  is  much  diminished  in  amount  or 
altogether  removed  ;  hence  the  pallor  of  veal. 

The  chief  mineral  BnlietanceB  found  in  the  juice  of  meat  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  Meat  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  these  valuable  biiilding  materials  in  the  diet, 
and  if  they  are  insufficiently  supplied,  the  muscles  are  flabby  and 
badly  developed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  substances  contained  in  solution  in  the 
juice  of  meat  are  the  extractlTeB.  These  are  so  called  because  they 
can  be  '  extracted '  from  meat  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  are 
familiar  to  everyone  as  the  dark  brown,  sticky  material  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  Liebig's  Extract.  We  shall  have  much  to 
learn  about  these  extractives  later  on,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
their  exact  chemical  nature  is  to  a  large  extent  unknown,  that  they 
have  no  nutritive  value,  but  are  of  importance  as  being  the  chief 
cause  of  the  characteristic  taste  of  meat,  and  that,  therefore,  when 
they  are  removed,  as  they  are,  for  example,  on  prolonged  boiling, 
the  meat  becomes  flavourless  and  insipid.  Further,  it  would  appear 
that  the  characteristic  flavours  of  t^e  different  kinds  of  meat  are  due 
to  minute  differences  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  extractives 
present.  The  age  of  the  animal  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  fed  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  connection.  The  flesh  of  full-grown 
animals  is  richer  in  extractives  and  has  a  fuller  flavour  than  the 
flesh  of  those  which  are  immature,  which  explains  why  we  eat 
lamb  with  mint  sauce  and  add  spices  to  veal.  The  influence  of 
feeding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  illustrated  by  all  forms  of  game. 
The  flesh  of  wild  rabbits,  which  eat  aromatic  herbs,  especially 
thyme,  has  a  much  finer  flavour  than  that  of  rabbits  which  are  fed 
by  hand,  and  a  slice  of  wild  duck  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  more 
tasty  morsel  than  a  piece  of  the  bird  reared  in  a  farmyard.  Every- 
one knows,  too,  how  'fishy'  sea-birds  taste,  how  superior  bill 
mutton  is  to  its  turnip-fed  substitute,  and  how  in  grouse  or  caper- 
cailzie one  can  detect,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  aroma  of  the 
heather-tops  or  pinewoods  amongst  which  these  birds  live. 

The  ebemical  composition  of  meat  varies  considerably,  depending  as 
itdoeson  the  particular  'cut' examined,  on  the  breed  of  the  animal,and 
onthedegree  towhichit  has  been  fattened.  It  must  be  noted,  also,  that 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  ordinary  butcher's  meat  consists  of  edible 
oiatter,  a  large  part  being  made  up  of  bone,  gristle,  tendon,  and 
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other  ine<]ible  portions.  la  aa  average  piece  of  raeat  these  -wtsbt 
matten  may  be  reckoned  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 
proportlou  of  the  eonstitosnti  in  the  edible  part  aia  about  as 
fallows  (Kta^) : 

WaMT    '  ..        >•     73  to  77  pw  Mat- 

Muscle  fibre*         »        ••     13  to  tS        H 
Connective  tlmM  •■        ,.       3  to  3  « 


Eztnictlfei I  K 

Other  analyses  represent  the  proportions  of  the  ehenucal  snb' 
stances  present  thus : 


loe  Arti  o/LtoH  BuftMkMlt  VitOOt 

FaliBmkafftKiVoU). 

Proteid    ..        ..        ,.    t8'36 

Gelatin     ,.         .,        „       164 


no  P»rl*  afDn  SiAiMmtt 

Syntonin,  mrosin,  and  geladn  70 1 
Htemoglobin  and  Mmm  albn- 

min S'37 

Mascle  albumin  ..         ..     3-13 

Extractlvst 1368 

Ash         S'so 


Water 7390 

The  dfeeta  of  fktteoinf  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
ttte  composition  of  lean,  medium,  and  very  &t  beef  are  stated  in 
round  numbers : 

Waur.       SUngmcm  Uttltrf       Pat,       dik 
Lean..        ..       76-3  31  1-3  t 

Medium      .*       73  zo'S  3-3  t 

Veryfal      ..33  17  ag  i 

The  chief  points  to  note  in  this  table  are ;  (i)  The  large  amount 
of  water  which  meat  contains.  About  three-quarters  of  its  total 
weight  is  made  up  of  water,  or,  stated  otherwise,  i  pound  of 
meat  contains  |  pound  water  and  i  pound  of  nutriment  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  relatively 
richest  in  water.  (2)  The  relation  between  water  and  taX.  Tlie 
more  there  is  of  the  latter  present,  the  less  there  is  ot  the  former ;  in 
other  words,  when  fat  is  deposited  in  a  muscle,  it  replaces  water,  and 
not  proteid,  and  so  the  gain  in  nutritive  value  is  an  absolute  one, 
and  is  not  attained  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  nitrogenous  ctm- 
stitueots.  The  above  analyses  refer  especially  to  beef ;  the  compos- 
tion  of  the  other  commoner  sorts  of  meat  and  some  varieties  of 
game  may  be  graphically  represented  as  follows:* 

>  ' NitrogenoDS  matter*  a  the  figure  obtained  by  mnltiplyliif  tlia  amonnt  ot 
nitrogen  in  100  parts  by  615 :  i.t .  it  it  assumed  th^  It  is  all  prot«d.  In  reality 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogeo  ia  present  in  tbe  fomt  of  extractive*,  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  calculated  by  mnltiplyiDg  their  nitrogen  by  31* 
(Stutier's  (actor). 

■  Most  of  the  a     . 
ud  Stutzer.    The  analysis  of  iamb  is 
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It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  these  results  are  merely  approxi- 
mative, and  may  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Thus,  in  very 
young  calves  the  amount  of  water  in  the  Sesh  may  be  80  instead  ol 
only  71  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions  of  gelatin  and  proteid 
also  fluctuate  considerably.  The  proportion  of  the  former  is  highest 
in  the  flesh  of  young  animals — hence  the  value  of  veal  as  a  ba^s  for 
soups — and  is  lowest  in  game.  As  regards  the  amount  of  the 
extractives,  but  few  data  are  available,  but  the  general  impression 
that  the  red  meats  are  richest  in  these  constituents  would  appear  to 
be  erroneous.  This  is  of  some  importance,  as  the  belief  has  given 
rise  to  the  practice  of  forbidding  the  red  meats  to  patients  who  suffer 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  (see  also  p.  530). 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  structure  and  composition 
of  meats  in  their  raw  state,  and  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  changes  which  are  effected  in  them  by  cooking.  The  full  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  may  be  couveniently  deferred  to  another 
chapter  (Chapter  XXII.),  but  at  present  one  may  note  that  the  general 
effect  of  cooking  on  the  structure  of  meat  is  (i)  to  loosen  the  fibres  by 
converting  the  connective  tissue  which  holds  them  together  into 
gelatin,  and  (a)  to  remove  some  of  the  fat,  the  exact  proportion 
lost  depending  on  its  melting-point,  and  being  higher  in  cake-fed 
than  in  pasture-reared  animals. 

The  chief  effect  of  cooking  on  the  chemical  composition  of  meat  is 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  This  results, 
curiously  enough,  even  when  the  meat  is  boiled.  This  is  important, 
for  it  means  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  nutritive  value  of 
cooked,  as  compared  with  raw,  meat,  a  result  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  follows  the  cooking  of  vegetables  (p.  399).  Id 
consequence  of  this  loss  of  water,  an  ordinary  platefUl  of  cooked 
meat,  weighing  4  ounces,  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  5  ounces 
of  raw  meat.  Another  effect  of  cooking  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  meat  is  the  removal  of  part  of  the  extractives.  This  is  most 
marked  when  boiling  is  the  method  employed,  but  it  also  occurs  to 
a  considerable  extent  even  in  roasting.  Some  of  the  salts  are  also 
dissolved  out  by  boiling,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  cooking  removes  some  tat  as  well.  These  general  effects 
of  cooking  are  illustrated  in  the  following  analyses  by  K6nig  of  a 
piece  of  meat  before  and  after  cooking:* 

>  For  furthsr  Information  on  this  subjecl.  see  '  Eiperimenta  on  Loise*  to 
Cooking  Meat.'  by  H.  5.  Grindtey  and  Timatbv  Mojonnier.  U.S.  Depftrtmeal  ol 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bull.  No.  I41, 1904. 
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w.„. 

Fu. 

E,™,i™. 

Mincrml 

Beef:  raw 

70-88 

0-86 

56-8a 

3413 

730 

040 

I'I5 

71 '55 

ao-a4 

638 

0-68 

I-IJ 

57J9 

agoo 

11-95 

0-03 

'■« 

The  following  results  were  got  by  Tankard. •  They  represent  tbe 
composition  of  various  liinds  of  meat  cut  from  the  cold  roast  joint, 
and  wholly  edible.  They  include  such  a  proportion  of  tat  as  would 
be  commonly  helped  and  eaten  with  the  lean,  but  are  exclusive  of 
skin,  gravy,  and  dripping: 


Mutloo. 

Lamb 

Bnr. 

V«l.      Poik 

Duck. 

ro-L 

WatM'  (dried  kt  100*  C.) 
Fat  fetber  ext )  .. 
Proteid.{HK6  3> 
A^          

39-04 
1-93 

59;89 

24-69 
1-63 

4563 

24 -ai 
a6-jo 

51-88    44-90 
11-39  1  19-67 

6-o6 
17-11 
2-04 

67-40 

6-68 

14  ae 
1-37 

97-S3 

98-16 

97-55 

97-03  1  99*<* 

was 

99-71 

Taking  Konig's  figures,  the  composition 
of  raw  and  boiled  beef  may  be  graphically 
compared  as  in  Fig.  6. 

9.  dlgbstibilitv  and  absorption  or 

Meat. 
All  solid  foods  are  digested  in  the  stomach 
in  a  physical  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fluid  or  pulp,  in  which  condition 
alone  tbey  are  able  to  pass  on  into  the  in- 
testine. But  meat  is  a  food  the  main  share 
in  the  chemical  digestion  of  which  also  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  stomach  ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
chief  nutritive  constituent  (proteid)  is  there 
got  into  a  form  At  for  absorption.  Now,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  the  chemical  digestion  of 
a  food  goes  on  in  the  stomach,  the  easier 
does  its  mechanical  digestion  prove.  Hence, 
although  meat  makes  considerable  demands 
on  the  gastric  juice,  it  does  not  throw  any 
great  strain  on  tbe  mechanical  resources  of 
'a  '  CommercUl  Organic  Analyais,'  iv.  269.  tecond  edidOB,  189B. 
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the  stomach,  and  for  that  reason  it  mast  be  regarded  aa  among  th« 
mora  easily  digested  of  the  solid  foods. 

The  first  change  which  takes  place  during  the  digestion  of  meat 
is  that  the  fibres  swell  up  and  become  softened ;  their  colour  then 
changes  to  a  grayish-yellow ;  they  fall  apart,  and  the  mass  becomes 
pulpy.  Last  of  all,  the  individual  fibres  split  up  either  into  longi- 
tudinal threads  or  transversely  into  discs.  It  will  be  evident  that 
the  ease  with  which  these  changes  can  occur  must  depend  on  many 
conditions.  The  harder  and  denser  the  connective  tissue  which 
holds  together  the  fibres,  the  less  readily  will  they  separate,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  fat  between  the  fibres,  the  less  readily  can  the 
gastric  juice  act  upon  the  latter,  hence  the  indigestibility  of  tough 
and  bt  meats.  The  longer  and  thicker  the  individual  fibres,  the 
m<K«  slowly  are  they  split  up;  hence  the  improvement  in  the 
digestibiUty  of  tough  meat  which  results  from  breaking  up  the  fibres 
by  pounding  the  meat  across  its  cut  ends.  The  inllnence  of  cooUng 
also  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  on 
man'  that  3^  ounces  (a  small  helping)  of  beef  disappears  completely 
from  the  stomach  in  the  following  times,  depending  on  the  method 
by  which  it  has  been  cooked ; 

Raw  ..        .,        „        „    ahoon. 

Halfboiled si    „ 

Wholly  boiled       ..        „    3     .. 

Half  rcasted  ..         ••    3     „ 

WboUy  roasted      ..         ..4      „ 

Artificial  experiments  outside  the  body  corroborate  these  results.. 
PopofT*  found  that  the  proportions  digested  in  a  given  time  were  as 
follows : 


Raw 

..     100  pam. 

Botted 

..  sa-r. 

Smoked     .. 

Boiled  ud  moked 

'.'.  fc6 ;; 

Stotzef*  found  that,  of  100  parts,  there  is  dissolved  in  half  an  hour : 
Raw.  Boiltd, 

Byimaklj'kddjiiloa  ..        ..    Sg-aperMnt.       3fij ptx oani. 
Bj  normaJ  juico  ,.         ..     96'$        „  79*3        „ 

Similar  experiments  by  Chittenden  and  Cummins*  confirm  these 
conclusions,  and  the  <nily  experiments  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
which  resulted  differently  wflFS  some  by  Uffelmann*  on  a  boy  with  a 
gastric  fistula,  in  whom  It  was  found  that  raw  meat  was  digested 


>  Jenen.  ZM.  fl»  Biehgf*.  six.  109, 1883. 

*  Fopoff,  Ztil.  Jht  Physiol.  ChmU,  zly.  314, 1890 

■  Weyl't '  Haodbuch  der  Hygiene,'  Bd.  ilL,  p.  ■ 
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rmtber  mcpre  slowly  than  roast,  although  the  fibres  of  the  latter  fell 
apart  more  rapidly. 

On  the  whole,  ooe  may  conclude  that  most  fonns  of  cooldog  tend 
to  lessen  the  digestibility  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  a  conclusion  which 
applies,  almost  without  exception,  to  all  forms  of  animal  food,  but  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  true  aa  r^ards  vegetable  foods  (see  Chapter  X.). 
In  accordance  with  these  experimental  results  one  finds  that  raw* 
or  at  all  events  much  underdone,  meat  is  a  form  of  food  which 
patients  with  very  weak  stomachs  can  digest  more  easily  than  most 
other  forms  of  Dourisbment.  The  best  method  of  preparing  such 
meat  is  by  scraping  a  piece  of  tender  juicy  steak  with  a  blunt 
instrument  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibres.  This 
separates  out  the  fibres  from  the  enclosing  connective  tissue,  and 
leaves  the  latter  behind.  The  fibres  form  a  pulp  which  can  be 
seasoned  with  celery,  salt,  and  a  little  pepper,  and  served  either  as  a 
sandwich  or  stirred  into  broth.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Salisbnvr 
core  another  method  of  administration  is  adopted.  The  meat  is 
chopped  very  thoroughly,  all  visible  connective  tissue  and  gristle 
bdng  removed,  and  it  is  then  made  into  little  cakes  }  to  t  inch 
in  thickness,  and  of  3  or  4  inches  diameter.  These  are  placed 
in  a  clean  frying-pan,  strongly  heated,  but  without  either  water 
or  grease.  When  one  sur&ce  of  the  cakes  is  seared  they  are 
turned  over  and  the  other  heated  similarly.  They  are  then  covered 
and  set  on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  red  colour  of  the  meat  has 
been  changed  to  a  drab.  They  are  finally  seasoned  with  a  little 
fresh  butter  and  salt,  and  are  ready  to  be  served. 

As  regards  the  relative  dicestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  meat, 
there  are  but  few  exact  data  available.  There  is  a  general  impression 
that  mutton  is  more  easily  digested  than  beef,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  finer  fibres  and  looser  connective  tissue  of  the 
former.  Jessen,  however,  found  that  3^  ounces  of  raw  mutton  were 
digested  in  precisely  the  same  time  as  an  equal  weight  of  beef; 
while  the  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  Cummins  showed  that  the 
digestibility  of  mutton,  outside  the  body  at  least,  was  inferior  to  that 
<rf  beef  {92  as  compared  to  100).  They  admit,  however,  that  the 
results  varied  greatly  in  different  samples  owing  to  age  and  other 
conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mutton  fat,  especially 
when  hot,  is  particularly  apt  to  prove  irritating  to  the  stomachs  of 
some  persons,  and  in  them  the  eating  of  such  articles  as  mutton  pies 
or  Irish  stews  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  gastric 

Veal  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  a  belief 

5— a 
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which  is  confirmed  by  experiment,  for  it  required  two  and  a  hall 
hours  for  its  digestion,  as  compared  with  two  hours  for  beef  (Jessen). 
The  difficulty  of  digesting  veal  is  somewhat  surprising,  for  the 
connective  tissue,  though  abundant,  is  very  easily  changed  into 
gelatin.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ease  with  which  the  fibres  of  veal  e^ude  the  teeth  on  mastica- 
tion; the  rather  insipid  taste  of  veal  may  also  be  a  contribuAve 
cause,  for  such  foods  do  not  tend  to  excite  a  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice. 

The  comparative  in  digestibility  of  pork  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
3^  ounces  of  it  required  three  hours  for  their  complete  digestion, 
as  compared  with  two  hours  for  beef.  The  difficulty  here  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  large  accumulation  of  fat  between  the  fibres. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fat  of  bMon  seems  to  be  in  a  granular  form, 
which  is  cot  difficult  to  digest,  and  it  can  often  be  eaten  with 
impunity  by  persons  to  whom  other  forms  of  fat  are  intolerable. 
For  this  reason  bacon  b  an  invaluable  ud  in  feeding  delicate 
children  and  diabetic  or  phthisical  patients  in  whose  diet  the  free 
use  of  fat  is  indicated. 

The  breast  of  ebickens  and  (anw  is  amongst  the  most  digestible 
forms  of  meat,  but  the  leg  muscles  are  often  very  tough.  Very  k.* 
poultry  should  be  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic,  as  the  fat  of  such  birds 
is  particularly  apt  to  become  randd. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  relative 
digestibility  of  different  sorts  of  meat,  that  idiosyncrasy  plays  a 
very  large  part  in  the  process.  There  are  persons,  for  instance, 
whom  mutton  invariably  makes  ill,  while  they  can  eat  beef  with 
impunity,  and  others  who  can  take  mutton,  but  cannot  touch  beef. 
No  explanation  of  such  cases  can  be  given. 

The  abeoiiition  of  meat  has  already  been  referred  to  (Plate  II.). 
It  was  shown  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  in 
meat  fails  to  enter  the  blood,  and  that  as  the  result  of  this  meat  is  a 
food  which  leaves  a  very  small  residue  in  the  intestine.  This  gives 
it  a  special  value  io  some  cases  of  intestinal  disease. 


y   NOTRITIVB  VaLUB   AND   ECONOMY  OF  MbAT. 

The  prindpal  nutritive  constituent  of  meat  is  proteid,  and  it  is  as 
a  compact  and  easily  digested  source  of  this  that  meat  is  chiefly  of 
value.  Meat  is  thus  one  of  the  best  sources  of  building  material  Cor 
the  body.  We  have  also  seen  that  proteid  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  broken  down  by  the  cells  with  the 
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libeiation  of  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  '  quick  fuel.'  It  is 
to  this  fact,  probably,  that  meat  owes  the  '  heating '  qualities 
commonly  ascribed  to  it,  and  for  a  similar  reason  its  use  should  bo 
restricted  in  hot  weather.  The  use  which  is  made  of  meat  in 
training  has  tieeo  justified  on  the  same  grounds  (p.  38).  Another 
characteristic  of  proteid  is  that  it  seems  to  exert  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  cells  and  on  the  body  generally,  and  the  feeling  of  well-being 
which  follows  a  meat  meal  may  be  put  down  to  this  cause.  In 
savages  who  are  unaccustomed  to  meat  the  free  consumption  of  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  produce  a  nervous  excitement  amounting  almost 
to  intoxication.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  presence  of  much  meat  in 
the  diet  seems  to  act  as  an  exciter  of  the  animal  passions,  and  an 
eminent  authority'  has  advised  that  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  such  propensities  require  to  be  kept  in  check  one  should 
'  avoid  desh,  as  the  incarnation  of  rampant,  uncontrollable  force.' 

Meat  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of  diet  on  which  life  can  be 
supported  alone  for  an  almost  indefinite  time.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  regarded  as  constituting  in  itself  anything  like  a  perfect  food.  It 
is  relatively  much  too  rich  in  proteid  and  too  poor  in  other  nutritive 
constituents.  It  would  require  about  4^  pounds  of  it  a  day  to  supply 
the  energy  required,  and  such  a  quantity  would  be  apt  to  damage 
the  digestion,  besides  overloading  the  blood  with  nitrogenous  waste 
products. 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of  lean  meat  is  the  basis  of  the 
'  Salisbury  cure,'*  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  it 
has  also  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  treating  some  diseases  of 
the  skin — e.g.,  psoriasis' — which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  remedies. 
The  use  of  meat  in  such  diseases  as  diabetes,  gout,  and  obesity,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of  meat  depends 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  iat  tbey  contain.  Fat,  as  we  have  seen, 
replaces  part  of  the  water,  and  not  the  proteid,  of  the  leaner  meats, 
and  thus  the  fat  meats  are  better  sources  of  fuel  than  the  latter, 
while  not  inferior  to  them  in  building  material.  Apart  from  this,  the 
nature  of  the  extractives  present  may  perhaps  have  some  influence 
on  general  metabolism.  Dr.  Smitb^  tells  us  that  Kean,  the  famous 
RCtor,  used  to  adapt  the  kind  of  meat  he  ate  to  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  choosing  pork  for  tyrants,  beef  for  murderers,  and  mutton  for 
lovers.    This  may  seem  &r-fetched,  but  it  may  indicate  that  there 

1  Clotiston,  '  Insanity.'  p.  520.     See  also  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Miles'  '  Belter  Food 
lor  Boys  '  (London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1901), 
*  •  The  ReUtion  of  Alimentalion  and  Disease ';  Salisbury,  New  York,  1895. 
■  Parker,  Lancet,  1874,  i.,  p.  7^3.  *  Food,  p.  52. 
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are  subtle  differences  in  the  diSerent  kinds  of  meat  which  chemistry 
does  not  enable  us  to  detect,  but  which  are  yet  not  without  influence 
upon  the  body. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  meat  la  a  dear  food.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  Plate  III^  and  holds  good  whether  one  regards 
meat  merely  as  a  yielder  of  energy  or  as  a  source  of  building  material. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  consumption  of  meat  is  much  greater 
amongst  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  than  it  is  amongst  the 
lower.  Thus  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  meat  eaten  per  head 
per  week  by  artisans,  mechanics,  and  labourers  is  2-o6,  by  the  lower 
middle  class  3*35,  by  the  middle  class  3*50,  and  by  the  upper 
class  577. 

The  costliness  of  it,  however,  can  be  considerably  diminished  by 
selecting  the  cheaper  <  cuts,'  which  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to 
the  dearer  kinds,  though  inferior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  The 
question  of  waste  from  bone,  etc.,  must  also  be  considered.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  mutton  and  pork,  the  leg  contains  relatively  less  bone 
than  the  shoulder,  and  in  beef  there  is  a  much  larger  proporticMi  o( 
bone  in  the  shin  than  in  tlie  round,  and  of  these  the  least  bony  parts 
will  be  the  most  economical  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view.  Much, 
too,  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  cost  by  the  use  of  the  cheap  ftoMB 
meat!  which  are  now  imported.  These  are  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  fresh  meat,  and  are  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  latter  in  keeping 
qualities.  They  are  not  drier  than  ordinary  meats,  as  is  often  stated, 
for  chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  only 
10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  fresh  meat,  while  their  digestibility  is 
precisely  the  same.'  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  also,  it  must 
be  regretted  that  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hotaa 
Aeih  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  meat.  It  is  well  flavoured — indeed, 
a  Chateaubriand  steak  is  said  by  connoisseurs  to  be  best  when  made 
of  horseflesh — and  any  toughness  can  be  overcome  by  suitable 
cooking.  In  Paris  the  use  of  horseflesh  for  human  food  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  one  can  only  hope  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country 
may  ultimately  take  to  it  too.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  to  be  already 
largely  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  smoked  meats. 

There  is  also  a  prejudice  against 'the  use  as  human  food  of  the 
fleih  of  animals  which  have  died  of  dlaease.  This,  again,  can  hardly 
be  justified  on  grounds  either  of  science  or  experience.  The 
shepherds  of  Scotland  have  long  used  'braxy'  mutton— «'.«.,  the 

■  Gaalier, '  Frozen  Meat  u  an  Article  of  Diet'  (kbtuact  ia  BUmbmfh  Mtiittt 
Jtuntl,  August,  1897). 
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flesh  of  sheep  which  have  died  of  various  diseases — and  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  produce  any  harmful  results. 
A  French  observer'  has  recently  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  He  took  the  fiesb  of  animals  which  had  died  of  various 
diseases  (including  that  of  the  mad  dog  !),  cooked  it  in  various  ways, 
and  gave  it  to  people  who  were  ignorant  both  of  its  nature  and 
source.  No  bad  effects  followed  its  consumption.  He  concludes, 
fairly  enough,  that  the  use  of  diseased  meat  is  harmless  provided  it 
be  properly  cooked,  and  that  the  overstrict  inspection  of  slaughter* 
houses  may  do  more  harm  by  rendering  meat  dear,  and  therefore 
inaccessible  to  the  poor,  than  it  does  good  by  preventing  disease. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
are  necessarily  expensive  forms  of  meat  both  on  account  of  their 
active  metabolism,  which  implies  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food 
they  eat  is  lost  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  also  because  of  the  relatively 
large  bulk  of  their  viscera.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  hope  that 
they  can  ever  be  a  suitable  form  of  animal  food  for  the  poorer  classes. 
There  remain  to  be  dealt  with  some  parts  of  ammals,  other  than 
the  flesh,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  foods,  and  which  are  usually 
classed  together  under  the  somewhat  unsavoury  title  of  oftl.  These 
comprise  such  articles  as  the  Iddneys,  liver,  sweetbreads,  blood, 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  internal  organs,  and  together  make  up  about 
cme-third  of  the  total  weight  of  the  carcase. 

The  general  composition  of  these  articles  is  shows  in  the  following 
table: 

COMPOSITION  OF  OFFAL. 


KidM7<ox) 

..      (8hee] 
Lirertox)    .. 


Lang  (ox)    . . 
..     (sheep) 
Sweetbreads 
Btood 

"^oagoa  (ox)  frash 

„        nnoked  and  aalted 
Brain 


So-8 
74-6 
638 
337 
80 -6 


>  DecroJz,  '  Raeberchee  Expirinieiitalei  sur  la  Viande  de  Cheval  et  » 
Tiandea  iDaalabre* ' ;  Paris,  i88j. 
«N>t6-33. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  they  are 
substances  of  considerable  nutritive  value,  and  as  their  price  is  also 
for  the  most  part  low,  as  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  meat,  they 
must  be  r^arded  as  important  sources  of  proteid  in  the  diet. 

The  liver  and  kldseTs  resemble  one  another  in  being  compact, 
solid  organs,  containing  but  little  connective  tissue.  This  physical 
property  renders  them  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  unless  they 
have  either  been  minced  before  cooking  (as  the  liver  is,  for  instance, 
in  making  a  haggis),  or  are  rather  carefully  chewed.  Chemically, 
both  consist  chiefly  of  proteid  along  with  a  small  amount  of  fat. 
The  proteid  which  they  contain  is  quite  different  from  that  oi 
ordinary  meat,  consisting  as  it  does  to  a  large  extent  of  nucleo- 
proteid,  which  yields  nuclein  on  digestion.  Now,  it  has  recently 
been  proved  that  nuclein  is  an  important  source  of  uric  acid,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  be  well  for  gouty  persons  to  avoid  the  dietetic  use 
of  the  articles  under  consideration. 

The  heart  resembles  ordinary  meat  very  closely  as  far  as  chemical 
composition  is  concerned,  but  difTers  from  it  in  being  of  a  denser 
structure,  and  therefore  less  digestible.  For  healthy  persons,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  excellent  and  economical  food,  and  m^bt  with  advantage 
be  made  larger  use  of  than  at  present  it  is. 

it  seems  natural  to  sup[>ose  that  blood  must  be  a  very  valuable 
food.  '  The  blood  is  the  life,'  and  it  would  seem  as  if  blood  must 
represent  in  itself  the  essence  of  strength  and  energy.  But  it  is  not 
so ;  and  the  misconception  proceeds  from  a  neglect  of  the  fact  that 
blood  is  not  in  itself  the  food  of  the  tissues,  but  is  merely  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  nourishment  is  carried  from  the  intestines  to  the 
places  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  body.  One  might  as  well  expect  a 
spoon  to  be  of  nutritive  value  because  it  conveys  food  from  the  plate 
to  the  mouth.  Two  French  experimenters'  found  that  blood  when 
administered  to  dogs,  even  in  the  liberal  measure  of  2  pounds  daily, 
did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  animals  for  more  than  a 
month.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  blood  -is  a  dilute  fluid, 
for,  of  every  100  parts  of  it,  from  78  to  82  consist  oI  water.  Blood, 
in  fact,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  not  so  much  thicker  than 
water  after  all.  In  the  solids  there  is  plenty  of  proteid,  but  the 
other  nutritive  constituents  of  food — fat  and  carbohydrates — are 
only  represented  in  quite  inappreciable  amount.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  red  colouring  matter  (haemoglobin)  which  makes  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  proteid  is  a  substance  which  is  very  far  from  being 
*  Paven  and  Magendte. 
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completely  absorbed.)  There  are,  thus,  no  chemical  considerations 
which  can  outweigh  the  natural  repugnance  which  most  persons  feel 
to  the  eating  of  blood ;  and  though  it  majr  be  used  without  harm,  if 
also  without  much  benefit,  in  the  form  of  black -puddings  and  such- 
like, there  is  no  reason  to  advocate  its  habitual  consumption,  much 
less  its  employment  in  the  feeding  of  the  sick ;  and  this  is  true  also 
of  the  use  of  blood  as  a  source  of  iion.i 

The  langB,  from  the  &ct  that  the  air  which  they  contain  enables 
them  to  float  in  water,  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  '  lights.' 
They  are  sometimes  eaten,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  really  good 
[oim  of  food.  Their  chemical  composition  furnishes  the  reason. 
The  lungs  are  largely  composed  of  an  elastic  material  belonging  to 
the  group  of  albuminoids,  and  only  imperfectly  capable  of  digestion, 
besides  being  useless  as  building  matter  in  the  body. 

Under  the  term  eweettiread  butchers  include  at  least  two  distinct 
organs.  The  '  throat  sweetbread '  is  known  to  anatomists  as  the 
thymus  gland ;  the  '  stomach  sweetbread '  is  the  f>ancreas.  The 
thymus  of  the  calf  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
market.  Both  glands  are  cellular  organs,  held  together  by  a  loose 
and  delicate  connective  tissue.  From  the  nature  of  the  latter  they 
are  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  rank  amongst  the  most 
digestible  of  animal  foods,  9  ounces  of  sweetbread  being  completely 
disposed  of  by  a  healthy  stomach  in  two  and  three-quarter  hours, 
while  a  similar  weight  of  beefsteak  demands  at  least  four  and  a  half 
hours  for  its  complete  digestion,*  The  cells  of  these  organs  are 
chiefly  composed  of  nucleo-proteid,  and  for  that  reason,  as  has 
Already  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  sweet- 
breads may  prove  harmful  in  some  cases  of  gout. 

Tiipe  is  (be  name  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the 
01  after  being  cleaned  and  boiled.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  readily  changed  into  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  so 
rendering  the  fibres  easily  digested.  It  contains  fat  in  considerable 
amount,  but  not  diffused  through  the  muscular  part,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  experiments  on  its  rate  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  but  in  the  intestine  it  has  been  found  to  be  as  completely 

'  See  Gherardini.  Rn.  its  Sdactt  Mid.,  xxxix.,  8S,  iSga ;  and  Koben.  St. 
PUmbirftr  Med.  fVochtnsckri/l.  lagi,  p,  439.  Halliburton  has  rcceolly  investi- 
P>£d  (finj.  Mid.  Joum.,  April  9.  1904)  the  digeslibilily  and  absorplion  of  hxmo- 
flotnn.  He  found  ihat  it  is  to-same  exteot  af  least  dt^esied  by  the  pancreatic 
pice,  and  eiperiments  on  rats  showed  that  under  its  aJministratiOD  tbe  number 
of  rtA  ctUi  ID  the  blood  rises.  wbHst  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  tissues  is  increased. 

■  See  Starck,  DnU.  Mid.  Wodi.,  December  21,  1898, 
P«Dioldt.  Dt*l.  ArMv.Jur  KUn.  Mid.,  li  .  535,  1893. 
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absorbed  as  beef.*  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  extractives  caoses 
tripe  to  be  rather  deficient  in  flavour,  but  otherwise  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  and  easily-digested  food. 

The  brain  of  animals  is  only  occasionally  eaten  as  food.  Brain 
coQ^sts  largely  of  a  &tty  material  containing  cholesterin  and 
ledtfain,  the  latter  being  comparatively  rich  in  phosphorus.  In  the 
stomach,  oving  to  its  soft  consistency,  brain  is  more  rapidly  digested 
than  any  other  animal  food,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  imperfectly 
absorbed,  43  per  cent,  of  it  reappearing  in  the  feces  (vide  infra).  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  its  easy  digestion,  it  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a 
valuable  fi>od  for  invalids,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  specially  apt  to 
'  make  brains.*  '  Some  ^cy,'  says  an  ancient  writer,' '  that  Rabbits' 
Brains  weaken  the  Memory,  because  this  animal  cannot  for  a  moment 
after  retain  in  mind  the  Foils  laid  for  her  and  that  she  had  just 
escaped ;  but  this  conjecture,  being  groimded  upon  a  weak  Founda- 
tion, I  shall  not  stop  here  and  go  about  to  confute  it'  The  idea 
that  brain  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  brain  is 
grounded  on  an  equally  '  weak  foundation.' 

The  comparative  aheorptlon  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which  m 
have  been  speaking,  as  found  by  experiment,  is  as  follow*: 

Voit*  states  that 


thym 


.   « 


Emil  Bergeat*  found  the  loss  of  nitrogen  m  the  dog  to  bot 

Id  meat  21  percent. 

Id  ihymui  ..         ..         ..     3'3        „ 

In  liver  ,.         ••         ..     3'3        h 

Id  tunf;  ..         ..         ..     4'3        „ 

In  brain  13-g        „ 

The  average  composition  of  some  potteJ  meats  is  represented  in 
the  following  table  (from  Kdnig) : 


Wus. 

Nilrae«nou> 

N-fM 

Fu. 

Alb. 

Slit. 

Potted  beef     .. 
.,     bun     .. 
„     tongue .. 

4604 
3181 
"J-37 
4132 

1459 
I7T7 

18-46 

3 

046 

33  59 
4*63 

3" 

671 

o-n 

>  SolomiD,  Ardt.  fOr  HygttM,  uvIL  fjC,  iSgS. 

•  Lemery,  1745. 

*  Ztil.  fur  BiologU.  xxv.  33s,  1S89, 
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These  substaDces  require  no  special  description. 

Saiuncw  &I0  preparations  of  very  uncertain  compodtion.  It  b&s 
been  remarked  of  them  with  some  truth  that  they  are  like  life ;  (or 
you  never  know  what  is  in  them  tilt  you  have  been  through  them. 
In  this  country  they  are  usually  made  of  uncooked  meat,  but  various 
vegetable  substances,  especially  bread,  are  frequently  added  as  well, 
and  the  vegetable  matter  is  not  infrequently  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  colouring  materials.  Seasonings  of  various  sorts  also 
enter  into  their  composition.  The  following  analyses  by  Allen' 
represent  the  compodtion  of  some  typical  kinds : 

COUFOSmoN  OP  SAUSAGES. 


Vvbf. 

Prinp«n. 

w-,. 

ru. 

Piot.U. 

Gri«k,«6. 

Sunk 

Alb. 

Fork.. 

9d. 

34'99 

II'OI 

13  98 

067 

105 

3aa 

port 

9d. 

aao 

r;-^ 

3-ij 

3-90 

a-jo 

Gennan       .. 

8d. 

113. 

1500 

4'47 

Fok»T        .. 

lod. 

43-57 

jaee 

.7-26 

054 

130 

As  sources  of  proteid,  they  are  certainly  not  more  econdmical  than 
ordinary  meat. 

The  use  of  bones  as  food  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 
■  'Commwcul  Offinic  Analysis,'  Kconil  editioD,  voL  iv.,  p.  380. 
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CHAPTER  V 

JELLIES— FISH 

Tub  chemical  bads  of  jellies  is  gelatin.  Gelatin  is  derived  from 
collagen,  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  connective  tissues,  and  is 
converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  All  forms  of  connective  tissue 
can  be  niade  to  yield  gelatin  by  suitable  treatment.  Glue  is  a  crade 
form  of  the  substance  obtained  from  hide -clippings,  and  ordinary 
commerdal  gelatin  is  simply  a  purified  form  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  connective  tissues  of  young  animals  are  especially  rich 
in  gelatin-yielding  material.  Veal,  for  example,  contains  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  connective  tissue,  and  is  therefore  a  favourite  basis  for  the 
making  of  strong  soups.  Calves'  feet  (free  from  bone)  yield  25  per 
cent,  of  gelatin  on  boiling  and  ii"3  per  cent,  of  ht,'^  and  have  long 
been  known  as  abundant  yielders  of  a  pure  jelly.  The  purest  form 
of  all,  however,  is  iBinglass,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  swim- 
bladder  of  fish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Chemically  it  is  not 
really  richer  than  ordinary  gelatin,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  com- 
parative  analyses  :* 

Ordinary  GtloHit.  Jiinglati. 

Water  136  190 

Albumiaoid..         ,*         ,,  841  77*4 

Fat O't  1-6 

Carbob^rate         ..         .. 

Full  value  per  pound        .,     1,570  Calories.      1,510  Caloriet. 

The  chief  physical  peculiarity  of  gelatin  is  its  capability  of  dis- 
solving in  boiling  water,  and  setting  into  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It 
is  remarkable  how  weak  a  solution  is  capable  of  doing  this.  Even 
when  as  little  as  i  per  cent,  is  present  the  solution  sets.  The  ordinary 
strength   of  which  jellies  are  made  is  i  ounce  of  gelatin  to  the 

■  Uffelmaim,  '  Ueber  SpantoSe  und  deren  Verwenduog  In  der  Kost  der  gotaa- 
den  and  Kranken,'  Wittier  Kliatk.,  Heft  7,  Bd,  17,  1S91. 

*  Atwaier,  'Cbemical  Composition  ot  American  Food  Materials,'  BQtlelin  18, 
United  Sutea  Depanment  of  Agriculture. 
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4)uart,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  and  from  this 
one  can  reaJize  bow  little  gelatin  there  really  is  in  ordinary  jellies. 
I  have  found  that  6  ounces  (a  large  helping)  of  ordinary  calfs- 
foot  jelly  contains  t}  ounces  of  solid  mailer,  of  which  less  than 
^  ounce  is  gelatin,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sugar. 

The  digestion  of  gelatin  in  the  stomach  is  a  very  easy  process ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  food. 
Uffelmann  found  that,  in  a  boy  with  a  gastric  fistula,  complete 
peptonisation  took  place  within  an  hour,  but  he  does  not  state  bow 
much  jelly  was  administered. 

Gelatin  has  the  advantage  of  fixing  a  good  deal  of  acid  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  is  thus  of  service  in  cases  of  hypersecre- 
tion of  add  in  the  stomach.  It  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  '  peptO' 
genie '  substances — i.e.,  those  bodies  which  favour  an  abundant  flow 
of  gastric  juice  (see  p.  412). 

Id  estimating  the  nutiitive  value  of  gelatin,  it  is  important  to 
emphasise  again  that  gelatin  is  not  capable  of  building  tissues, 
and  is  in  no  sense  a  true  substitute  for  proteids.  This  has  been 
attributed  Ity  Bunge  to  the  fact  that  gelatin  contains  more  oxygen 
and  less  carbon  than  proteids,  and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  stage  on 
the  way  to  their  decomposition.  As  a  source  of  heat  and  energy, 
it  is  equal  to  proteid  or  carbohydrate,  t  gramme  yielding  about 
4-1  Calories. 

It  is  as  a  sparer  of  proteid,  however,  that  gelatin  is  chiefly  of 
importance  in  the  food.  It  is  the  most  powerful  proteid-spartf 
known,  being  able  to  save  from  destruction  half  its  weight  of 
proteid,  or  twice  as  much  as  is  spared  by  an  equal  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate ;  but  in  estimating  its  value  in  this  direction  as  an  ordinary 
food,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  those  who  live  on  a  mainly 
animal  diet  do  not  consume  more  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
their  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gelatin,  and  that  probably  not  more 
toan  25  to  30  grammes  (about  i  ounce)  of  the  latter  substance  can 
conveniently  be  taken  in  a  day.  This  restricts  its  usefulness  con. 
siderably,  for  even  a  quart  of  jelly  would  only  be  able  to  spare  the 
proteid  in  2}  ounces  of  meat ;  and  assuming  that  25  grammes  of 
gelatin  were  contained  in  the  diet,  this  would  only  effect  a  saving  of 
35  grammes  of  meat  (i  J  ounces)  and  40  grammes  of  bread  (t  |  ounces). 
An  ordinary  slice  of  a  4-pound  loaf  weighs  3^  ounces.  One  can 
realize  from  this  that  the  usefulness  of  gelatin  as  a  proteid- sparer 
in  fevers  and  diabetes  is  of  limited  range.  As  a  pleasant  addition  to 
the  diet  of  convalescence,  however,  jellies  are  of  service,  but  their 
nutritive  value  depends  mainly  on  the  sugar  which  they  contain,  and 
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not  on  the  gelatin.    Their  value  in  add  dyspepsia  has  alreadr  beeo- 


The  cost  of  gelatin  depends  entirely  on  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  commercial  gelatin  (e^,,  Cox's 
or  Nelson's)  is  the  most  economical.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
costs  sixteen  times  as  much  to  prepare  jelly  from  calves'  feet  as  to 
nse  commercial  gelatin  for  the  purpose  (Thudichum).  Isinglass 
is  an  even  costlier  source,  a  quart  of  jelly  made  of  commercial 
gelatin  costing  about  6d.,  whereas  if  isinglass  be  used  it  will  cost 
about  IS.  9d.,  and  it  does  not  even  seem  to  be  altogether  tnie  that 
the  latter  goes  further  and  sets  better.  The  same  is  true  of  soups, 
for  it  is  cheaper  to  add  7  or  10  grammes  (^  to  }  ounce)  of  gelatin  to 
ordinary  stock  if  one  wants  a  strong  soup  than  to  get  the  gelatin 
from  boiling  up  veal.  Bones  are  only  a  cheap  source  of  it  in  so 
iai  as  they  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  compositioa 
of  bones  is  about  as  follows : 

5  to  30  per  coit 
15  '0  50 

4tOM  .. 


When  boiled  in  the  usual  way  they  yield  from  1}  to  7  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  &t.  When  broken  up  and 
treated  in  a  Fapin's  digester  the  yield  is  greater,  3  pounds  yield- 
ing {according  to  Smith)  as  much  nitrogen  as  can  be  got  from 
7  pounds  of  meat,  and  as  much  carbon  as  is  yielded  by  i  pound 
under  similar  treatment.  In  spite  of  this,  Forster  concluded  from  his 
experiments  on  the  subject  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  commercial 
gelatin  than  to  buy  bones  specially  to  produce  it.  Gelatin,  there- 
fore, is  merely  a  cheap  addition  to  poor  diets  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
obtained  from  many  materials  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and 
ordinary  jellies  can  only  be  regarded  as  dear  foods,  for  a  shilling 
spent  on  the  '  calf 's-foot  jelly '  of  the  shops  yields  only  470  Calories 
of  energy,  and  no  building  material  at  all. 


t.  Chemical  Composition. — Proteid  and  fat  are  the  chief  nutritive 
constituents  foimd  in  fish,  just  as  they  are  in  meat.     According  to 

'  In  prepaiiiiKthii  section  the  writer  baa  derived  mncb  help  from  the  following 
pablications:  *  The  Cbemical  ComposilioD  and  Nutritive  Values  of  Food  Fisbea 
and  Aquatic  Vertebrates.'  by  W.  O,  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  iSgi  (abstract 
from  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisb  and  Fisheries,  iS88) ;  and 
'  Fish  as  Food,*  United  Slates  Department  of  Agricultnre,  Faimen*  Bolletln  89, 
1898,  by  C.  F.  Langwortbjr,  Ph.D. 
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the  relative  proportions  of  these  iogredieots  present,  fish  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  '  bt '  uid  *  lean,'  or, 
more  exactly,  thus : 

(«)  Fiahwithmc 

Eiample*  ,      , 

(12  per  c«nl,),  herring  (8  per  ceni.). 
ft)  flih  with  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Ezamples :  Haiibat  (a  up  to  eveD  lo  per  oent.),  mockerd  (3  np  to 
g  per  cent.),  mullet  (aboat  i}  per  cent.). 
(^  FUl  with  leas  than  2  per  cent,  of  fat. 
Examplea :  Cod,  haddock,  whiting. 

The  exact  ehonical  compositloa  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  fish 
is  shown  in  the  following  analyses  by  Miss  Katherine  Williams,*  the 
results  having  reference  to  the  fish  as  prepared  for  the  table : 

ANALYSIS  OF  COOKED  (BOILED)  FISH  AS  SERVED  AT  TABLE. 


ru. 

PutW^TMd. 

(Bona,  ttc.) 

CUtb. 

WatH. 

NutrioUh 

Wbola       .. 

1174 

0-63 

5299 

34'54 

Saltbenuiga 

Flesli 

46-03 

53  97 

Sprats        .. 

Whole       .. 

17-90 

e^ 

6t-30 

19-70 

Saidioe*    .. 

4-91 

42-17 

32-93 

Salmoa      .. 

Secdon     .. 

i?! 

o'53 

61 -06 

330a 

Trout 

Whole      .. 

0-35 

67-13 

34-10 

Edi 

Heads  reoored  .. 

11-66 

1-09 

3319 

33-96 

Mackod   .. 

Whole       .. 

10-51 

0-33 

65-21 

24-03 

Cod.. 

Section     .. 

13-99 

o'43 

6378 

19-79 

S<Utced     .. 

6-13 

0'33 

67-68 

25-86 

Haddock    .. 

Whole      .. 

33«0 

o-So 

46-46 

17-64 

Whiting     .. 

31-50 

0-S6 

61-39 

16-33 

Torbot      .. 

Ao'tarlor  and  bead' 

31-30 

o'39 

33-09 

13-" 

Haiibat      .. 

Section      .. 

6-84 

O-03 

6933 

23-78 

Plain         .. 

Flesh 

79-86 

30-14 

Sole* 

Whole      .. 

M*M 

0'74 

61-iS 

16-06 

LemoeaolM 

a6-i7 

i-4a 

56-36 

13-83 

OyWen      .. 

Shdlcont^ta    '.'. 

77-71 

22-29 

SmelU 

Whole      .. 

t8^ 

038 

6520 

'5S6 

RedmnllM 

24-28 

9-41 

3003 

23-36 

Roach 

a4-37 

o-Sj 

|6-35 

ii46 

GoriMt 

46-30 

0-65 

139a 

FlMh  framMCtiMt 

63*49 

36-31 

Hato         .. 

ra* 

^ 

1389 

a'^.. 

Whole       .. 

ao-9r 

098 

6atl 

1729 

Section     .. 

819 

0-I9 

57-49 

34' 13 

*y»mmltjfChmMSiaity.h^e«. 
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FOOD  AND  DIETETICS 
ANALYSIS  OF  FLESH  OF  COOKED  FISH. 


Rcdodni 

PU. 

Floh. 

'^s^r 

N. 

yu. 

PtDUid. 

Herring*.. 

6oM 

_ 

5-56 

Il-ll 

25-25 

67-07 

Sail  herriDgt      .. 

4603 

M-69 

7-12 

21-90 

38-88 

Sprats      .. 

7577 

9-88 

6-42 

9-26 

*7-37 

57-94 

Sarditwa,. 

11-03 

65-3" 

«4-89 

56-65 

Trout       .. 

4-68 

8-91 

EeU         ..         .. 

7-36 

44-68 

42-88 

Mackerel..        .. 

73  13 

13-93 

4-07 

10-46 

2573 

62-3> 

76-32 

6-67 

3-31 

15-30 

'•13 

9' '55 

71-35 

7 -14 

12-41 

0-94 

7*-37 

>3*"3 

318 

13-II 

1-29 

79-57 

Whiting  .. 

78-78 

I7-34 

1-92 

79-55 

Turbot     ., 

77-84 

2-41 

13-76 

4-75 

Halibut    .. 

74-46 

4-tl 

13-31 

I J -81 

79-67 

Plaic*      .. 

77-86 

11-56 

4-06 

13-02 

75- le 

1400 

171 

e67i 

Lemon  soles 

78-1 1 

I4-Sl> 

12-96 

69-88 

Oysters    .. 

18-33 

11-83 

65-4^ 

80-73 

9-76 

82-39 

Gurnet    .. 

73-77 

M-77 

3-S3 

14-14 

89-16 

63-49 

a-ji 

10-55 

13-64 

3-90 

w-86 

8-52 

81-36 

e^^.   :: 

77-89 

14-29 

13'3» 

7953 

6174 

4'4» 

15-49 

93-95 

In  the  following  table  the  composition  of  some  of  the  commonei 
varieties  of  fish  in  the  Iresh  state  is  represented  in  a  more  con- 
venient form  than  in  the  above  : 

COMPOSITION  OF  FISH.i 


.... 

Piouid. 

Fm. 

AA. 

PidlValH 

Cod         

Eel           

Haddock 

Halibut 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Mullet 

Salmon 

Smelt       

Trout  (river)       .. 

(»almon)  ..         .. 
Turbot 

82-6 

81-7 

754 
72-3 
73-4 
74-9 
646 
79-2 

77-8 
70-8 
71-4 

Si 

14-3 
172 

186 

:r? 

19-3 

176 
192 

17-8 
148 

0-3 

1-8 

10-) 
14-4 

I -a 

i-o 
'3 

1-3 

1-3 
1-2 
1-3 

1-7 
1-3 

730 
290 

645 
553 
950 
405 
443 

211 

>  Compiled  from  analTses  in  the  'Chemical  Compositioa  of  American  Food 
Materials.-  by  Aiwaler  anJ  Bryaot.  Bull.  No.  38  (revised  edition).  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Office  of  EKperimenl  Stations.  1899. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FISH  81 

To  these  may  be  added  some  receat  analyses  of  preserved  fish 
Bod  of  sardines  in  oil : 

PRESERVED  FISH. 

WatiT.  Nitrogmoia  MaUtr.  F»t.  Ath.         Salt. 

I>Tiada>d         ..         16-16  Si'M  074  1-56 

Salt  mackerel  ..        44*45  I9'i7  22-43  13-82        11-43 

„    beiriag     . .        46'23  ll-QO  lG-89  IG-41         14-4? 

&lloked  herring        69-49  31-13  S'JI  1-34 

SAItDINES  IN  OIL.' 

Snm.  WoUt.  Fat.  ProUU.  Alk. 

Sidly  •(  ..  50-Ifi  I3-fiS            4-30  7-31 

Tnms  ..  ..  jo-36  13-07          4-07  7'83 

SardinU  ..  ..  40-66  3375            3-83  8-98 

Some  points  in  these  analyses  are  deserving  of  comment.  The 
first  thing  to  notice  is  the  large  amount  of  waste  matter,  in  the  form 
of  skin,  bones,  etc.,  which  fish  contains.  In  fish,  as  sold,  the  waste 
may  amount  to  fully  70  per  cent.,  while  even  in  fish  as  served  at 
table  it  may  be  as  high  as  35  per  cent.  Another  noteworthy  point 
is  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the  flesh  of  the  leaner  varieties  of 
fish — considerably  more  than  in  lean  meat.  Lastly,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  are  different  from  those 
b  meat,  fish  containing  more  gelatin  (about  four  to  three  in  meal)  and 
fewer  extractives.  Its  greater  richness  in  gelatin -yielding  substance 
causes  fish  to  lose  more  on  boiling  than  meat  does,  and  is  one  reason 
why  boiling  is  by  no  meansthebest  method  of  cooking  fish(see  p.  394). 
Its  property  in  extractives  is  the  cause  of  its  lack  of  flavour  as  com- 
pared with  meat,  and  makes  a  fish  diet  apt  to  prove  monotonous. 

3.  Digeatibilifey  of  Fiab.— Artificial  txperinunts  outside  the  body  on 
the  digestibility  of  fish  have  yielded  discordant  results.  Popoff* 
lurives  at  the  surprising  conclusion  that  fat  fish  are  more  easily 
digested  than  lean ;  while  '  smoking '  actually  increased  the  rate  of 
digestion^  prolonged  cooking,  on  the  other  hand,  rendering  it  slower. 
He  gives  the  following  table  of  the  relative  quantities  digested  in  a 
pveo  time : 

„      boiled  ••         ..         ..         ..  83 

,,      sDioked 71 

E«l,  raw  71 

,.    boiled  6S 

„    aiDoked 91 

Sole,  raw  66-8 

„    boiled 60-6 

„    Brooked ,        ..  io6'i 
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Chittenden  and  Cnmmins,!  using  a  very  similar  method,  got  qatta 
different  results,  for  in  their  bands  the  &tt  fish  proved  less  eUgestible 
than  the  lean,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  which  was  rather 
quickly  dissolved.  They  found  that  the  digestibility  of  fish  in  general 
was  below  that  of  beef,  but  several  kinds  were  as  easily  digested  as 
lamb  or  mutton.  Cod,  though  containing  very  little  fat,  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  indigestible  of  the  fishes  they  examined. 

Penzoldt*  employed  a  more  natural  method  of  experiment,  fish 
being  eaten  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  before  it 
had  completely  disappeared  from  the  stomach  noted.  He  found  that 
7  ounces  of  white  fish  were  digested  in  two  and  a  half  to  two  and 
three-quarter  hours,  while  a  similar  quantity  of  beef-«teak  required 
three  and  a  quarter  hours.  Salt  fish  offered  mors  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  7  ounces  of  salt  herring  requiring  four  hours 
for  its  digestion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  the  last  observer  are  more 
in  harmony  with  those  of  everyday  experience,  which  teaches  that 
the  lean  fish  are  better  borne  by  the  stomach  that  the  ^t,  and  are 
apparently  more  easily  digested  than  an  equal  quantity  of  meat.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  fat  interferes  with  natural  digestion  much  more 
than  with  an  imitation  of  the  same  process  carried  out »  vitro :  for 
not  only  does  iaX  seem  to  arrest  the  natural  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
(p.413],  but  the  fat  found  in  fish  seems  also  to  be  particularly  apt 
to  become  rancid  and  affect  the  stomach  injuriously  in  that  way. 
That  white  fish  should  be  more  easily  dissolved  by  the  stomach  than 
beef  is  only  what  one  would  expect  from  its  shorter  fibre.  This  is 
specially  evident  in  such  fish  as  the  whiting,  which  on  that  account 
has  been  EancihiUy  described  as  'the  chicken  of  the  sea,'  and  is 
frequently  recommended,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  the  dyspeptic 
and  convalescent.  Cod  seems  to  be  an  exception,  having  a  coarse 
fibre,  and  its  comparative  in  digestibility,  as  found  by  Chittenden 
and  Cummins,  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  with  actual  experi- 
ence (Pavy).  The  slow  solution  of  salt  fish  is  fully  explained  by 
the  hardening  of  the  fibres  which  salting  produces. 

The  absarptlon  of  fish  in  the  intestine  takes  place  quite  as  well  u 
that  of  meat,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids,  97  per  cent  of 
the  proteid,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  iat  entering  the  blood  (Lang- 
worthy).  In  virtue  of  this,  fish  ranks  amongst  the  most  fully 
absorbed  of  foods. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Fish. — The  value  of  fish  as  a  source  of  energj 
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depends  eatiretr  on  the  amount  of  fax  which  it  contains.  Th«  fot 
fish,  such  as  salmon,  are  fuU^  equal  to  moderateljr  fat  meat  to  this 
respect,  while  the  lean  fish,  owing  both  to  the  absence  of  fot  and 
the  presence  of  more  water,  are  of  considerably  lower  nutritive  value. 
It  may  be  reckoned  that  i}  pounds  of  cod  or  other  white  fish  are 
only  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  i  pound  of  lean  beef. 

As  a  source  of  building  material,  fish  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
lean  meat,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  proteid  which  it 
contains.  This  statement  applies  more  strongly  to  lean  fish  than 
to  the  fatter  varieties.  Owing  to  this  smaller  proportion  of  proteid, 
and  in  part  also,  in  all  probability,  to  its  lesser  richness  in 
extractives,  fish  seems  to  be  a  less  stimulating  food  than  meat, 
and  on  that  account  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
ibe  latter  in  the  dietary  of  epileptics.  For  the  same  reasons,  white 
fish  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  meat  by 
sedentary  persons,  and  in  hot  weather. 

Two  special  qualities  are  erroneously  attributed  to  a  fish  diet  by 
popular  fancy.  I  refer  to  the  beliefa  (i)  that  fish  is  specially 
valuable  as  a  '  brain  food,'  (2)  that  it  possesses  aphrodisiac 
qualities. 

The  former  of  these  opinions  is  grounded  on  the  belief  that  fish 
is  specially  rich  in  phos^phorus,  and  the  way  in  which  the  fallacy 
became  promulgated  is  of  some  interest.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  dictum  of  BQchner,  that  without  phosphorus  thought  is 
impossible  (p.  41).  The  Swiss  naturalist  Agassiz,  knowing  this 
dictum,  and  being  informed  by  the  eminent  chemist  Dumas  that 
fish  contained  much  phosphorus,  put  two  and  two  together,  and 
concluded  that  fish  would  be  specially  good  for  the  brain.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  aphorism  of  BOchner  is  not  altogether 
true,  and  there  is,  further,  no  justification  at  all  for  the  statement 
that  fish  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  thus  the  belief  that  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  brain,  being  founded 
on  a  double  fallacy,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  second  belief,  which  attributes  to  a  fish  diet  special  stimu- 
lating powers  on  the  genetic  kculty,  has  been  widely  entertained, 
and  is  advocated  at  some  length  by  Brillat-Savarin  in  his  well-known 
book.  There  is,  however,  no  siifficient  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
o{Nnion,  and  it  ia  contradicted,  as  Pereira  has  pointed  out,  by  the 
fact  that  maritime  populations  are  not  specially  prolific. 

The  impression  that  fish-eating  produces  a  liability  to  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  especially  to  leprosy,  is  founded  on  some- 
what  more  scientific  data,  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  eminent 

6— a 
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authorities,  bat  the  discussion  of  the  subject  cannot  be  undertaken 
here.  One  practical  outcome  of  this  belief  has  been  the  abolition  of 
fish  from  the  dietaiy  of  the  patients  iu  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  £oc 
Skin  Diseases  in  Paris. 

EcoBomic  Value  of  Fish. — In  the  case  of  fish,  even  more  than  in 
that  of  most  foods,  the  marknt-price  is  no  indication  of  the  true 
economic  value.  I  have  already  illustrated  this  ^t  by  pointing  out 
(p.  17]  that  although  such  fishes  as  haddock  and  sole  are  of  practically 
the  same  nutritive  value,  yet  the  price  of  the  latter  may  be  four  ot 
five  tiroes  that  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  none  of  the  dearer  varieties  of  fish  is  worth  the  money. 
Salm<a,  for  example,  contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  nutriment 
as  an  equal  weight  of  cod,  and  thus  a  pound  of  the  former  at  is.  6d. 
may  not  really  be  any  dearer  than  a  pound  of  cod  at  6d.  The 
amount  of  waste  in  fish  is  also  of  great  importance  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  the  inedible  parts  of  fish  as  pur- 
chased may  amount  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  calculating  the  real 
cost.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pay  a  rather  high 
price  for  canned  or  tinned  fish,  for  in  these  preparations  almost  the 
whole  of  the  niaterial  paid  for  is  in  an  edible  form. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cheaper  varieties  of  the 
fat  fishes  offer  most  nutriment  for  any  given  sum.  Salted  white  fish 
probably  rank  next  to  these.  An  average  herring  contaius  about 
15  grammes  of  edible  proteid  (nearly  ^  ounce)  and  from  5  to 
10  grammes  of  fat,  and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith  ^ 
that  the  despised  bloater  'offers  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  for 
a  given  sum  of  any  animal  food,'  and  two  salt  herrings  contain  as 
much  animal  proteid  as  need  enter  into  the  daily  dietary  of  an 
ordinary  working  man. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  is  borne  out  by  the  following  calcula- 
tions, taken  from  several  made  by  Langworthy,'  English  prices 
being  substituted  for  American : 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  PROTEID  AND  ENERGY  AS  FURNISHED 
BY  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FISH. 

P««*«tt  CoitefProUid     C«tt  tf  ijooo  Calorim 


Cod 

3 

3  " 

>    04 

HaUbnt     .. 

9 

4    9 

I    7 

Salt  cod     .. 

h 

0  II 

Salt  mackerel       . 

3 

:a 

Tinned  salmon     . 

6 

3    ^t 

Round  of  beef      . 

7 

0  ? 

Milk 

3d 

per  qaart 

3    9i 

0    4l 

»  'Foods.* p. 

10. 

»  ■  Fish  M  Food 

p.  18. 
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The  greater  cheapness  of  the  salt  fish,  and  especially  of  those 
wbicb  are  also  tat,  is  at  once  manifest. 

Of  the  'ofial '  of  fish,  the  ovary,  or  roe,  is  alone  commonly  eaten. 
The  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  when  highly  salted,  constitutes  cavian,  the 
best  forms  of  which  come  from  Astrachan.  Good  caTiara  should 
be  of  a  grayish  colour — not  black — and  one  should  be  able  to  make 
out  the  separate  eggs  in  it  quite  eaaly.  It  is  packed  in  vessels 
made  of  lime  wood,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  take  Up  foreign  flavours,  and 
of  these  lime  wood  is  destitute.  The  composition  of  caviare — and 
approximately  of  all  fisb-roe — is  as  follows  (Langworthy): 

Water 38-1  per  cent. 

Prot^ 300 

Other  DOD-Dltrogenoiii  matters  ..      7*0       „ 

Mineral  matter  (iDclnding  salt)          ..      4*6       „ 
Fad  v«lne  per  lb 1.530  Calorlta. 

The  proteids  contain  a  good  deal  of  nucleio,  the  significance  of 
which  as  an  article  of  diet  has  already  been  mentioned  (p^  73). 

Three  ounces  of  raw  salted  caviare  are  digested  in  about  two 
hours. 

The  milt  is  the  organ  in  male  fish  corresponding  to  the  roe, 
and  resembles  the  latter  very  closely  in  composition  and  nutritive 
value.  The  only  patent  food  ilerived  firom  fish  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  the  preparation  known  as  Harvls.^  This  consists  oi 
the  flesh  of  white  fish  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  the  &esh  fish  being  well  retaioed.  The  substance  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  proteid,  and  has  undoubtedly  a  high  nutritive 
value.  It  keeps  well,  and  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  making 
soups,  etc 

The  lobster,  crab  and  other  crustaceans,  the  molluscs,  such  as  the 
oyster  and  mussel,  and  the  turtle  and  frog  amongst  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  may  conveniently  be  considered  at  this  point. 

The  lobster  and  cnb  both  consist  of  two  distinct  parts  :  the  flesh, 
which  is  contained  in  the  claws  and  tail ;  and  the  body,  which  is 
mainly  made  up  of  liver.  The  general  composition  of  these  parts 
is  thus  contrasted  by  Payen : 

FUii.  Bttfy. 

Water         766  S4'3i 

Proteid      ig>7         iz'>4 
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KOmg  givM  tha  composition  oipotttd  lohsttr  as  followil 

Water        jr'H 

MitrogenooB  mktter        ..         ..        *.  14-87 

Fat a4-86 

Otbar  noa-nilrogeiunu  outtor..        *.  4-04 

Aah           ..        „  4-00 

8dt           »  0-38 

Tliat  of  Umud  lobster  is  (Langwortby) : 


Water       ..        ,.      77* 


Proteld 


Carbohydrates .,        0*0 

Mioerol  inatier    ..        ••        ,.        „       a'4 

The  composition  of  the  crab  is  practically  the  same. 

The  flesh  of  the  lobster  and  crab  i;  rather  indigestible,  mainly 
on  ac(x>UDt  of  the  density  and  coarseness  of  the  fibres  and  the 
thickness  of  their  walls.  The  use  of  vinegar  helps  to  soften  the 
fibres,  besides  neutralizing  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  apt  to  be 
present. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  also  apt  to  disagree,  not  only  from 
the  ^t  which  the  liver  contains,  but  also,  apparently,  from  the 
occasional  development  in  it  of  irritant  poisons. 

Three  ounces  of  potted  lobster  require  about  two  and  a  half  how? 
for  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  oyster  is  the  most  typical  and  popular  of  the  molluscs. 
Chemically  it  contains  within  itself  representatives  of  all  three 
nutritive  constituents  of  the  food : 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OP  OYSTERS  (LMgworthy). 

(EicLuarvi  ov  Ltfioiow) 

Water       883 

Nitrogenous  aubstancea..         ••         •>  A'l 

Fat 1*4 

C«rtMh]nlratN 3*3 

Salu         I'g 

The  proportion  of  solid  nutriment,  however,  is  not  large,  three 
dozen  moderate-sized  oysters  having  only  from  3]  up  to  5^  ounces 
of  solids.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  which 
they  contain  is  not  all  in  the  form  of  proteid,  but  is  partly  present 
as  other  compounds  of  lower  nutritive  value. 

Glycc^en  is  the  form  in  which  carbohydrate  is  present  in  oysters. 
It  is  contained  in  the  liver.     Its  presence  renders  oysters  an  un- 
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stutable  food  in  cases  of  diabetes  id  which  a  itrict  diet  it  being 
enforced. 

The  oyster  is  rightly  r^arded  as  an  ea^ly-digested  food — at  least, 
if  taken  raw.  Three  medium-sized  oysters  are  entirely  disposed  of 
by  the  stomach  in  one  and  tbree^uarters  hours.  Cookii^  renders 
tbem  toi^;h  and  less  eaaly  digested. 

The  nutritive  value  of  oysters  is  not  high.  A  dozen  Ostend  oysters 
contain  about  j  grammes  of  digestible  proteid  and  i|  grammes  of 
bt.  It  would  take  fonrteen  of  them  to  contain  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  one  egg,  and  233  to  equal  a  pound  of  beef  (Stutzer).  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  hear  of  enormous  quantities  of  oysters 
bong  occasionally  consumed  at  a  sitting.  Biillat-Savann  relates 
that  be  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who  used  to  eat  a  gross  of  them 
at  a  time,  and  follow  that  up  by  a  heavy  dinner  I  They  are  an 
extravagant  form  of  food,  for  a  given  quantity  of  proteid  costs  about 
three  times  ai  much  in  the  form  of  oysters  as  it  does  if  purchased 
as  beef. 

In  recent  years  oysters  have  to  some  extent  bUen  into  disfavour, 
from  the  belief  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  in- 
fection of  typhoid  fever.  The  belief  is  not  unwarranted,  for  if 
03r5ters  are  grown  in  estuaries  they  might  easily  enough  become 
infected  with  typhoid  germs  derived  from  sewage,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  artificial  inoculation  that  typhoid  baciUi  thus  introduced 
are  capable  of  surviving  in  the  body  of  the  oyster  for  several  days.' 
The  risk,  however,  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  oysters  alive  for 
a  day  or  two  in  salt  water  which  is  frequently  changed.  This 
washes  them  out  and  destroys  the  bacilli.  Cooking  effects  the 
same  object  with  greater  cert^ty,  but  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
digestibility. 

The  'greening'  of  oysters  is  another  subject  which  has  recently 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  From  their  investigations  into 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  Herdman  and  Boyce  have  concluded 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  greening,  some  of  which,  such  as 
that  found  in  the  green  Marennes  o3^ers  and  in  those  of  several 
rivers  on  the  Essex  coast,  are  healthy;  while  in  others,  »uch  as  some 
Falmouth  oysters,  the  green  colour  is  associated  with  the  presence 
(rf  an  excess  of  copper.  Others,  again,  such  as  some  American 
varieties  re-embedded  on  our  coasts,  have  a  pale  green  leucocytosis, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  healthy  state. 

>  H«rdniaa«adBorG«,'LMiCUbire  Sea  Fisheries.'    MemolT  L  :  'Oj^ttraaad 
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LaDgworth3r's  investigations'  led  him  to  a  somewhat  different 
conclusion,  for  he  regards  '  greening '  as  the  result  of  the  consump- 
tion by  the  oyster  of  certain  forms  of  green  alga,  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  is  soluble  in  the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  oyster,  and 
apparently  harmless. 

Aftei  being  removed  from  the  sea,  ojreters  are  sometimes  '  floated " 
in  brackish  water,  with  the  object  of  '  fattening'  them.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  apparent  increase  in  plumpness  of  the 
oyster  under  this  treatment  is  really  doe  to  the  inhibition  of  moisture 
1^  osmosis,  and  that  they  actually  lose  from  one-^htb  to  one-fifth 
of  their  nutritive  value  in  the  process.* 

The  composition  of  mussels,  clams,  periwinkles,  scallops  and  otha 
molluscs  is  very  dmilar  to  that  of  the  oyster,  and,  like  the  latter,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  foods  of  important  nutritive  value.  They  are 
also  peculiarly  liable  to  develop  poisons  which  may  proc!uce  serious, 
and  even  btal,  symptoms,  and  in  susceptible  persons  their  use  Is 
sometimes  followed  by  irritation  of  the  skin,  usually  taking  the  form 
of  nettle-rash. 

The  green  turtle  is  almost  the  only  reptile  used  for  food  in  this 
coimtry,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  form  of  soup.  It  is  called  green 
because  its  fat  has  a  greenish  colour,  which,  according  to  Sir  Hans 
Slaane,*  imparts  a  yellow  tint  to  the  sweat  of  those  who  partake 
Urgely  of  it.  In  preparing  the  soup,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shields 
are  removed,  scalded  to  remove  the  scales,  and  then  boiled  till  the 
bones  separate.  The  liquor  forms  the  stock.  The  softer  parts  of 
the  shield  are  then  cut  into  oblong  pieces,  which  constitute  the 
so-called  lumps  of  green  '  ^t ' — really  a  species  of  gelatin.  Sun- 
dried  turtle  forms  a  soup  of  equal  nutritive  value,  and  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  cost,  while  the  basis  of  mock-turtle  is  the  gelatinous 
substance  in  the  scalp  of  the  calf.  From  a  strictly  nutritive  point 
of  view,  turtle  soup  is  certainly  sot  worth  a  tenth  of  the  price 
p^d  for  it. 

Frogs'  legs  are  but  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  though  common 
articles  of  diet  on  the  Continent.  They  are  derived  from  the  large 
edible  frog  {Rana  escuUnia),  and,  though  easily  digested  and  of  a 
delicate  flavour,  are  not  of  high  nutritive  value. 

The  average  chemical  composition  of  the  different  groups  of  foods 
studied  in  this  chapter  is  represented  in  the  following  diagram, 

•  '  Fish  M  Food,"  p.  17. 

•  Ibid,  p.  16. 

•  See  Pereira,  •  On  Food  and  Diet,'  p.  173. 
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irbich  also  gives  some  idea  of  their  relative  nutritive  values.     It  is 
constructed  from  the  analyses  pubUshed  by  Langwortby. 


Wm,  7.— CoMrARAim  CoMPOEiTicM  o«  Pua  un  tbbw  Au.i>s 
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CHAPTER  VI 

tOUSU,  BEEF-SZTRA.0T8,  BEEF-JXJIOES,  BEEF-TEA.  AHS 
BEEF-P0WDEK8 

Whin  meat  is  cut  up  and  placed  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  making 
soup,  there  is  dissolved  out  of  it  (i)  a  small  proportioD  of  its  soluble 
protdds ;  (3)  a  large  part  of  its  extractives  and  mineral  matter ; 
(3)  a  small  quantity  of  iat.  If  the  water  is  now  raised  to  the 
boiling-point,  the  proteid  is  coagulated  and  floats  to  the  top  as  a 
browni^  'scum,'  which  is  usually  carefully  skimmed  off.  At 
the  same  time  the  proportion  of  extractives  and  mineral  matter  in 
the  solution  is  increased,  and  some  of  the  connective  tissue  is  dis- 
solved out  in  the  form  of  gelatin. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  a  clear  smw 
contains  chiefly  fasi  fiavouring  coDstitnents  of  the  meat  from  which  it 
is  prepared.  The  amount  of  nutiitive  matter  in  it  is  very  small, 
for  a  solution  of  gelatin  of  even  i  per  cent  strength  '  sets,'  and  very 
few  soups  contain  as  much  as  that.  This  estimate  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  clear  soup  is  borne  out  by  the  following  example : '  t  pound 
of  beef  and  about  \  pound  of  veal  bones  were  boiled  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  yielded  i  pint  of  strong  soup.  Analy^  of  this 
showed  that  it  contained  95  per  cent,  of  water  and  only  5  per  cent, 
of  solids,  made  up  in  almost  equal  proportions  of  fat,  gelatin,  and 
extractives,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  matter.  And 
yet  this  was  a  sirong  soup.  Most  clear  soups  contain  only  from  ij^  to 
2}  per  cent,  of  solids.  As  an  ordinary  soup-plate  holds,  when  full, 
about  7  ounces,  a  large  helpit^  of  the  above  strong  soup  would  only 
yield  to  the  consumer  about  \  ounce  of  solid  matter,  and  even  of  that 
only  the  gelatin  and  fat,  say  about  f  ounce,  are  really  ■  foods.' 

Seeing  that  it  is  chiefly  tiie  flavourii^  materials  of  the  meat  which 
*  Atwater, '  Chemistiy  and  Economy  of  Food,'  p.  83. 
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are  removed  id  making  soup,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  get  a 
good  soup  and  a  well-flavoured  dish  of  meat  from  the  same  piece  of 
beef.  You  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it ;  and  although  it 
is  true  that  the  meat,  after  the  soup  is  made,  has  lost  practically 
none  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  yet  its  sapid  and.  appetizing  elements 
are  gone. 

I^  then,  one  wants  to  make  soup  nourishing,  one  must  simply  use 
it  as  a  vehicle  by  means  of  which  other  food  materials  added  to  it 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Starchy  materials  are  often 
added  in  this  way,  cornflour  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  commonest. 
Barley  is  similariy  used  in  barley  bioth.  In  potato  soup,  too,  the 
soup  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  a  considerable  amount  of  potato  starch. 
In  other  cases  nitrogenous  matter  is  added,  such  as  grated  cheese  or 
macaroni  (which  contains  a  good  deal  of  gluten),  or  the  soup  is 
thickened  1^  the  addition  of  one  of  the  pulses,  t^.,  peas  or  lentils, 
the  latter  being  amongst  the  most  nutritious  soups.  Animal  matters 
may  be  also  be  employed,  as  in  the  preparation  of  purees  of  chicken, 
fish,  or  game.  The  following  analyses  of  two  tUek  soups  are  taken 
fmm  Konig: 


FUnnp  ..    S8-36 

3-3» 

0-93 

a-fc 

0-70 

Poutoioiip    90-96 

1-37 

1-53 

4B7 

o-afi 

Even  in  these  cases  the  nutritive  value  cannot  be  regarded  as  high, 
for  half  a  ^ice  of  bread  would  contain  as  much  solid  matter  as  a  full 
plateful  of  such  a  soup. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  clear  soups  are  of  no 
dietetic  value.  It  is  not  an  error  to  begin  dinner  with  soup.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  just  those  veiy  materials  (extractives  and 
gelatin)  which  a  clear  soup  contains  which  are  most  calculated  to 
promote  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  and  so  to  further  the  complete 
digestion  of  the  solid  food  subsequently  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
As  a  French  writer  has  sfud,  soup  should  be  to  a  dinner  what  the 
overture  is  to  an  opera  or  the  porch  is  to  a  house.  It  is  a  good  Intro- 
dnction.  If,  then,  one  gets  the  choice  of  '  clear '  or  '  thick,*  it  may 
be  well,  if  a  solid  meal  is  to  follow,  to  select '  clear ' ;  but  if  the  soup 
itself  is  to  be  the  piics  dt  risistoMce,  one  should  certainly  choose '  thick.' 
For  dis  reason,  when  soup  is  served  out  at  penny  dinners  or  soup- 
kitchens,  it  should  always  be  made  as  thick  as  possible,  preferably 
by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  pulses,  such  as  lentils  or  peas.  In  the 
case  of  an  invalid,  a '  strong  soup '  may  be  a  useful  means  of  rousing 
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tiie  appetite  and  stimulatiiig  the  digestive  poweis  of  the  stomadi, 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  io  itself  as  a  serious  cootributioD  to  his 
OQtntmL 

Bbbf-Extracts. 

Tbe  valuable  culinary  qualities  of  an  extract  of  meat  were  6rst 
recognised  b;  Proust,  but  it  was  not  until  tbe  matter  was  taken  up 
by  Baron  Liebig  that  they  became  at  all  widely  known.'  The 
extract  was  first  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  company 
authorized  by  Liebig  in  tbe  year  1865.  The  factory  was  estab- 
lished iu  South  America,  as  cattle  can  be  obtained  there  much  more 
cheaply  thao  in  Europe. 

Tbe  method  of  preparation  is  simple.  The  fresh  meat  is  amply 
chopped  up,  heated  under  pressure  with  a  little  water,  the  extract 
filtered  and  evaporated  m  vacito  and  in  the  open.  The  product  is 
the  brown,  sticky  material  with  which  everyone  is  &miliar.  A  good 
sample  should  have  a  rather  golden-brown  colour.  If  too  dark,  it 
has  probably  been  burnt,  and  it  should  have  a  strong  and  agreeable 
*  meaty '  odour. 

Liebig  calculated  that  34  pounds  of  pure  beef  should  jrield  i  pound 
of  the  extract,  and  that  this  should  make  70  pints  of  beef-tea,  every 
pint  therefore  corresponding  to  i  pound  of  beef.  He  fixed  the  com- 
position of  tbe  article  to  be  sold  thus : 

Moisture  may  vary  from         ,.         ..         „     16  ton  percenL 
Mineral  matter  may  vary  from         ..         ..     rS  „  33        ., 
Exiraclivea  txx&y  vaj-y  from 56  „  60        „ 

Lic4)^  expressly  forbade  tbe  sale  of  any  extract  containing 
gelatin.  Tbe  latter  substance  is  so  cheap,  he  said,  that  it  would 
tempt  people  to  add  it  as  an  adulteration,  and  would  also  prevent 
tbe  extract  from  keeping.  It  would  then  sink  to  tbe  level  of '  tablets 
of  consomm^,'  which  he  regarded  as  '  a  kind  of  coloured  glue.'  Ha 
likewise  discountenanced  tbe  addition  of  any  salt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  into  the  composition  of  Liebig's  extract 
as  fixed  by  Its  inventor  no  proteids  or  albuminoids  enter.  A  vast 
number  of  analyses,  however,  have  been  made  of  it  in  more  recent 
tiroes,  some  of  which  have  credited  it  with  containing  these  valuable 
nutritive  constituents  in  considerable  amount.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  an  analysis  by  Kemroericb,*  which  yielded  the 
following  results : 
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Composilitm  of  Lubig's  Extract  according  to  Kemnurkh. 

V^ater TSpercent. 

Proteida 1  ,. 

Gelatin (3" 

Extractives 15        „ 

Min«raJ  matter  zo       „ 

Ether  extract,  etc, 7        „ 

This  was  certainly  a  very  startling  result,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
10  go  long  unchallenged,  for  Konig  and  BOmer'  have  submitted  the 
above  analysis  to  a  searching  criticism,  and  have  shown,  and  I  think 
conclusively,  that  it  was  arrived  at  by  faulty  methods.  They  point 
out  that  one  could  not  a  priori  expect  Liebig's  extract  to  contain 
much  gelatin,  for  heat  is  only  employed  in  its  preparation  to  a  small 
extent,  and,  further,  solutions  of  it  do  not  gelatinize.  They 
show  that  it  contains  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  albumoses,  and 
perhaps  traces  of  peptone,  but  certainly  not  more  than  i  per  cent,  of 
gelatin,  and  distribute  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains 
thus: 

Total  nitrogen  9-zBpereent 

Nitrc^jen  ia  the  form  of  soluble  albumin  ..  Trace 

Albnmoses 0-96  per  cent 

Peptone         Nil  to  a  trac«k 

Meal  bases ..         ..         ..  6-Si  per  cant 

Ammonia  compounds        ..        ••        ..        ■■  o'47       „ 

Other  nitrogen  compoiuds  0-83       .. 

One  may  therefore  look  upon  the  composition  originally  stated 
b;  Liebig  as  substantially  correct,  and  regard  the  extract  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  devoid  of  proteid. 

it  is  upon  the  extractives,  tben,  that  the  uses  and  value  of  Liebig'i 
extract  must  chiefly  depend,  and  for  that  reason  we  must  now  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  their  chemical  and  physiological  properties. 

On  the  chemical  properties  of  the  extractives  of  meat  we  have  but 
scanty  information.  Most  of  them  are  basic  substances  ;  a  few  are 
amides.  Creatin,  xanthin,  camine,  and  the  peculiar  and  interesting 
substance  carnic  acid,  which  seems  closely  to  resemble  the  so- 
called  '  an ti- peptone,'  are  amongst  the  best  known.  These  sub- 
stances represent  the  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  broken-down  proteid, 
>Dd  are  of  no  use  as  tissue- builders. 

They  bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  proteid  as  sand  does  to 
the  sandstone  out  of  which  it  has  been  crushed,  and  it  is  as  hopeless 
to  expect  to  build  up  tissues  from  them  as  it  would  be  to  construct 
>  house  out  of  sand.  They  are  also  incapable  of  being  oxidized  in 
tlu  body,  and  so  are  useless  as  sources  of  heat  or  energy.  Being 
^  Zril.  fir  Analyt.  Chmit,  xxxiv.  J48,  1S95. 
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neither  tissue-builders  oor  energy -producers,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  foods.  Experiment  confirms  this,  for  it  was  found  that  rats 
which  were  fed  on  4  grammes  of  meat-extract  ddly  died  qmte  as 
soon  as  other  rats  which  got  no  food  at  all,  and  Jessop^  quotes  a 
writer  who  consumed  half  a  pot  of  Liebig's  extract  at  a  sitting,  and 
yet  felt  as  hungry  as  ever  afterwards. 

To  do  Ltebig  justice,  he  recognised  this  himself.  'Meat-extract,' 
be  says  somewhere, '  cannot  make  us  strong,  but  it  makes  us  aware 
of  our  strength.'  We  have  here  introduced  the  notion  that  the 
extractives  of  meat  act  as  '  stimulants,'  a  view  which  has  since  been 
frequently  maintained.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  satis- 
factory evidence  for  any  belief  in  the  'stimulating'  properties  of 
beef-extract  is  not  forthcoming.  A  '  stimulant '  must  act  either  on 
the  heart,  quickening  and  strengthening  its  action,  or  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  abolishing  or  lessening  fatigue.  Now,  it 
has  been  shown  that  3  ounces  of  Liebig's  extract  can  be  taken  at 
one  time  by  a  healthy  man  without  the  production  of  any  effect 
Other  than  s%bt  diarrhoea.'  Certainly  no  increase  in  the  rapidity 
or  force  of  the  pulse  was  observed. 

Of  course,  if  the  extract  be  taken,  as  it  usually  is,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  the  heart's  action  may  easily  be  increased,  but  the  sipping  ol 
hot  water  by  itself  is  quite  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  any  depression  of  the  heart  from  the 
action  of  potash  salts  contained  in  the  extract  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  even 
large  doses  of  potash  salts  have  no  effect  on  the  pulse.' 

As  regards  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system  the  evidence  is 
equally  unsatis^ctory.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  extractives  of 
meat  act  as  brain  stimulants  in  the  way  that  tea  and  coffee  do,  but 
there  Is  some  evidence*  that  they  are  capable  of  removing  the  effects 
of  muscular  &tigue,  so  enabling  an  exhausted  muscle  to  become 
active  again.  This  may  explain  the  beneficial  effects  which  seem 
sometimes  to  follow  the  administration  of  beef-extract  in  btigue. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  extractives  in  diminish- 
ing fatigue  is  comparable  to  the  use  of  oil  in  machinery.  *  Friction  * 
is  lessened  and  effort  rendered  ea^er.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  unsupported  by  any  definite  evidence,  but 

>  Brit.  Mid,  Joam.,  August  31,  1889. 

■  Sea  Lehmaau.  Arekiv.  fur  Hygint,  ULa^ff.  18S3:  ud Bongs,  i'lMflT'iifrnUn, 
Iv.  234,  1S71, 

>  See  BuiigeaiidLehmaD[i{Ioc.  nV.1:  too  grammes  oE  meat  boiled  for  three  boms 
jdelded  3-S7  grammes  of  extract  with  0-37  gramme  of  potash  salts. 

•  See  Kobert,  Archie.  fUr  Exptr.  Path,  md  Pharmah..  iv.  60,  iSte 
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at  tiie  same  time  one  has  to  face  the  fact  that  clinical  observers 
have  repeatedly  afiBrmed  the  refreshing  qualities  of  a  solution  of  the 
extractives  of  meat.  '  Wliat  more  invigorating  remedy,  more  power- 
fully acting  panacea,'  says  Proust,  <  than  a  portion  of  genuine 
extract  of  meat,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  noble  wine  7' 

Wliilst  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  extractives  of  meat  must 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
ci  their  marked  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  Pawlow  have  shown  that  they  are  the  most  powerful 
exciters  of  gastric  secretion  that  we  possess.  They  are  thus 
eminently  calculated  to  rouse  appetite  and  aid  the  digestion  of  any 
food  with  which  they  may  be  taken.  This,  indeed,  is  their  true 
function,  bodi  in  health  and  disease.  They  are  flavouring  agents,  and 
their  proper  place  is  in  the  kitchen,  not  by  the  bedside.  As  Voii 
has  rather  foncifully  put  it,  the  influence  of  such  substances  as  the 
extractives  of  meat  on  the  nervous  system  is  mainly  an  aesthetic  one, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  influence  of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  on 
the  ear,  or  of  a  picture  by  an  old  master  on  the  sense  of  sight. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  Liebig's  extract,  though  containing 
too  little  proteid  matter  to  be  in  itself  a  food,  may  act  as  a  valuable 
adjuvant  to  other  foods,  especially  where  appetite  and  digestion  are 
feeble.  The  posdble  value  of  the  salts  which  it  contains  will  be  dis- 
cussed when  we  consider  beef-tea. 

What  is  meant,  then,  or  ought  to  be  meant,  when  one  says  that 
I  pound  of  the  extract  is  the  equivalent  of  34  pounds  of  meat,  is  that 
h  contains  all  the  flavouring  ingredients  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  in 
any  sense  contain  the  nutritive  matter  of  that  quantity  of  meat.  As 
one  might  have  expected,  the  i&ct  that  Liebig's  extract  is  of  very 
small  nutritive  value  was  not  long  in  being  recognised,  and  numerous 
rival  preparations  have  sprung  up  which  profess  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  flavouring  ingredients  of  meat,  some  or  all  of  its 
nutritive  constituents.  These  are  made  by  adding  10  the  watery 
extract  obtained  from  the  meat  a  proportion  of  the  meat  fibre  which 
in  left  behind.  In  no  case,  however,  does  the  whole  of  the  flbre  of 
the  meat  seem  to  be  returned  to  the  extract.  The  reason  why  one 
believes  this  is  clearly  stated  by  Allen.^  '  In  the  lean  of  meat  the 
protnds  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  extractives,  meat  bases  and  salts 
the  proportion  of  about  4  to  i.  Hence,  if  all  the  meat  flbre,  etc., 
were  again  added  to  the  extract,  the  product  would  contain  tha 
solids  of  meat  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  Assuming  in  a  pre- 
paration the  presence  of  70  per  cent,  of  extractives,  etc.,  and  10  pet 
1  '  Commercial  Organic  Analysia.'  iv.  304,  footnots  (md  edit.]. 
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cent  of  meat  fibre,  it  follows  that  only  about  i  part  out  of  38  parts 
of  fibre  separated  has  been  returned  to  the  extract.'  That  the  pro- 
portion of  proteids  to  extractives  and  mineral  matter  tn  most  of  tbese 
preparations  is  really  not  much  greater  than  i  to  7  will  be  evident 
on  an  inspection  of  the  analyses  in  this  table : 


tata'.p™^ 


•a  mnii  iH*oa 


JMlillJi 

Bovrll  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  preparations  which  contain  meat 
fibre.  The  composition  of  its  solid  matter,  compared  with  the  solid 
matter  of  lean  meat,  is  thus  given  by  Voit : ' 

Bevril  (Driiit.        Mut  {Dritti. 

Organic  mailer 733  946 

Mineral  matler 347  s'3 

Proleids        49-7  86-7 

Eilraclivet 2j-6  78 


>  MioKk.  Mid.  Wocktiach.. 


i..  i8q7. 
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Vent  conclades  tiiat  only  a  small  part  (6  per  cent.)  of  meat  fibre 
has  been  &uded  to  the  extract  in  this  case. 

Whilst  the  title  of  '  food '  cannot  be  denied  to  these  preparatioDS, 

seeing  that  they  do  contain  a  certain  amount  of  proteid,  yet  they  are 

only  foods  in  theory.     Practically,  they  cannot  be  taken  in  sufficient 

quantity  to  enable  them  to  be  really  able  to  contribute  to  nutrition. 

Even   in   the  case  of  Boviil,  a  full  teaspoonful  only  contains  as 

macli   proteid  as  \  ounce  of  meat,  and   it  would   require   about 

14  ounces  of  such  a  preparation  to  supply  an  invalid  with  the  amount 

of  protdd  be  requires  d^y ;  but  such  a  quantity  he  would  find  it 

impossible  to  consume,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  salts  and 

extractives  which  it  would  contain.     A.S  a  matter  of  foct,  the  white 

of  one  egg  will  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  three  teaspoon- 

fills  of  any  of  the  preparations  in  the  above  table.  I  cannot,  therefore, 

thmk  that  these  preparations  are  to  any  practical  extent  superior  to 

those  which  contain  the  extractives  only.     It  is  not  a  question,  as 

Voit  says,  of  whether  a  preparation  cootains  nutritive  matter  or  not, 

but  of  how  muck  it  contains,  and  one  might  as  well  add  a  pinch  of 

dried  meat  to  a  cup  of  tea  to  render  it  'nutritious,'  or  say  that  air  is 

nutritious  because  it  contains  organisms  which  would  in  an  infini- 

tesimal  degree  help  to  feed  one,  as  hope  to  obtain  any  real  nounsh- 

ment  by  the  use  of  such  preparations  as  these.     Not  only  so ;  the 

expense  of  these  manufactured  articles  would  alone  render  their  use 

as  foods  impossible.    One  may  take  it  that  even  the  chenper  members 

of  the  group  would  only  yield  the  Bo  grammes  or  so  of  proteid  which 

an  invalid  requires  daily  at  an  outlay  of  six  or  seven  shillings  per  day. 

Recently,  aztoacts  prapaied  from  yeaat  have  been  introduced  as 

sabstitutes  for  ordinary  meat  extracts.     A  good  example  of   these 

is  the  preparation  known  as   Ularmita,'   which  has  the  following 

composition : 

PtrCtM, 

Water       16-84 

Ei'mctive*  ,.  ,.  ..  ..34*67 
Pruieids  ..  ,,  .,  ..  .,  to-50 
Mineral  nutter 26-95 

Such  preparations  resemble  beef-extracts  so  closely  in  thdr  general 
characters  that  they  have  even  been  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
genuine  meat  extracts.*  It  is  as  yet  by  no  means  certain  whether 
these  yeast  extracts  have  the  same  physiological  effect  as  extracts 

'  Aoftlysis  lupplied  by  the  maliers. 

*  For  lbs  method  of  distiDguUbinji  yeut  extract  from  genuine  meat  extract,  see 
papen  by  A.  Searl,  F.C.S.,  in  ttie  Phcrmaceutiail  Jonnud  I61  Octob«r  10  and 
November  14,  1903. 
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of  beef.l  whilst  the  large  proportion  of  nuclein  in  yeast  causes  them 
to  be  very  rich  in  purin  bodies,  which  are  certainly  harmful  to  soma 
persons  (see  p.  510) ;  used  in  moderation,  however,  as  flavouriDg 
agents,  they  may  prove  to  be  of  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Vegoz  is  a  mixture  of  essence  of  beef  and  vegetables  which  contains 
42'8  per  cent,  of  water,  4.9-4  per  cent,  of  nitiogeaous  extractives,  and 
7*8  per  cent,  of  fibre  and  vegetable  matter. 

Bbbf-juicbs. 

Clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  beef-extracts  is  the  group  of 
[H'eparations  known  as  beef-juices.  As  their  name  implies,  these  are 
intended  to  consist  of  the  '  juice '  of  meat — i.e.,  of  the  fluid  substance 
contained  in  the  muscle  fibres.  They  are  prepared  by  subjecting  the 
meat  to  strong  pressure,  and  are  subsequently  concentrated  by 
evaporation  mi  vacuo.  The  use  of  heat  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  their  manufacture,  as  it  would  coagulate  the  soluble  proleids 
contained  in  the  juice.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  one  reads  that 
such  and  such  a  beef-juice  '  is  prepared  by  a  cold  process ' ;  and  as 
the  plant  necessary  to  carry  out  the  evaporation  is  rather  expeodve, 
the  cost  of  these  preparations  is  necessarily  high.  Further,  as  one 
would  expect,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction  after  manufac- 
ture, and  this  in  many  of  them  is  guarded  against  by  the  addition  of 
some  salt  or  glycerine  or  other  harmless  preservative.  That  they 
do  in  reality  contain  the  juice  of  raw  meat  is  shoivn  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  at  least  yield  the  spectrum  of  oxy- haemoglobin. 

To  order  better  to  appreciate  the  relative  values  of  these  prepara- 
tions,  we  must  first  look  for  a  moment  at  the  composition  of  natural 
rair-beef  Jnlce  as  prepared  at  home. 

Raw-beef  juice  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  One  is  by  the 
method  of  expression.  If  beef  be  squeezed  very  hard,  juice  exudes 
from  it  just  as  it  would  from  an  orange.  Expression  may  be  carried 
out  at  home  by  means  of  a  lemon-squeezer ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful 
method,  as  it  only  succeeds  in  removing  a  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  juice.  By  the  use  of  suitable  presses,  wholesale  manufacturers 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  much  larger  yield  of  juice  from  a  given 
weight  of  beef. 

Another  method  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  cutting  the  meat  into 
small  squares,  and  placing  these  in  a  tightly- corked  bottle,  which  ia 
then  immersed  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  till 

>  See  a  paper  by  Zellner  ['  Hefe  Eitracle ')  ia  the  Ztii,  f.  Hygimt,  43,  p.  461, 
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the  water  almost  boils.  The  bottle  is  then  left  in  this  hot  water 
Cor  two  or  three  hours.  As  a  result  of  the  heat  the  meat  con- 
tracts, squeezing  out  as  it  does  so  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich 
jtiice.  This  method  is  also  wasteful,  and,  unless  the  heat  be 
carefully  r^ulated,  some  of  the  proteid  in  the  juice  is  apt  to  be 
coagulated. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  all  is  to  chop  up  the  meat,  and  extract 
tlie  juice  from  it  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  If  the  mixture  be 
left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place,  the  soluble  proteids  and 
other  constituents  of  the  meat  are  gradually  dissolved  out,  and  are 
obtained  on  squeezing  out  the  pulp  in  mushn.  Of  course,  the 
juice  so  obtained  is  somewhat  diluted,  but  to  make  up  for  this  one 
obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  it.  This  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
method  of  procedure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  raw-beef  juice 
obtained  by  these  different  methods.  The  composition  of  the  juice 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  metfaod  employed  in  preparing 
it,  the  amount  of  coagulable  pcoteid  rising  in  one  case  to  nearly 
7  per  cent.,  while  in  another  it  is  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  extractives  also  varies  a  little. 

In  an  experiment  which  I  made  myself,  half  a  pound  ol  good  lean 
beef  was  taken  and  passed  through  a  sausage -machine.  Its  own 
bulk  of  water  was  then  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  allowed  tj 
■tand  in  a  cool  place  overnight.     It  was  then  firmly  squeezed 


COMPOSITION  OF  NATURAL  RAW-BEEF  JUICE. 


u^..^^ 

»"-■ 

C<»Eul.t,1t 

Ennc- 

I.  Meat  from  ronnd  slightly  broiled «ad  pressed' 
9.  Meat  from  neck  slightly  broiled  and  pressed' 
J.  Chopped  beef  heated  in  corked  bottle" 

4.  Lean   steak   slightly  broiled,  and    iulce   ex- 

pressed with  lemon-sqnoeier  (i  lb.  yielded 
2ioi.)' 

5.  I  lb.  beef  and  8  oz.  water  stood  on  Ice  for  six 

hoars:    then    twisted    in    coarse    muslin 

(yield=8ioi-)' 

Ik  4  oz.  minced  steak  soaked  for  an  hour  in  i  01. 
vater,  then  forcibly  expressed* 

88-1 
90-1 
ja-r 

9J-9 

94*9 
911 

a-i9 

a-go 

3-0 
3'* 

3-90 

a-09 

3-40 

1-90 
3« 

p.  96 


*  Bulletin  31,  United  Slates  Department  of  Agricalti 

•  Holt's  '  Diseases  of  Children.'  p.  153.  1899. 
»  Cli«adle's  •  Ani6ci»l  Feeding  of  Infants  '  (lod  edit.),  p.  115 
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in  muslin.  Four  and  a  half  ounces  of  juice  were  thus  obtained, 
containing  5}  per  cent,  of  coagulable  proteid.  This  quantity  was 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  51!.  In  this  table  there  is  exhibited  the 
composition  of  most  of  the  beef-juices  met  with  in  the  market 
it  will  be  observed  that  these  also  vary  considerably  in  composition. 
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Of  the  various  ingredients,  the  coagulable  proteid  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  as  the  amount  of  this  present  is  not  clearly  stated  in 
«ome  of  the  analyses,  I  have  estimated  the  quantity  contained  ia 
«acb  of  these  preparations,  the  result  being  embodied  in  the  following 
table: 
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AMomrr  of  coagulable  proteid  in  various  beef-juices 

IniooPatn  iMOntTaipOM- 
ty  Vo/mM.  ful. 

*Piin>'Bee(-}nlc« z^percent  174  gramme*. 

•Bovioine' 17       ..  1*01 

Armonr's  Beef-juice 5        „  0-30  Kramroe. 

Wyeth's  Beef-juica 5        m  °'3o 

Bovril  Meat-iuice 4        h  0*24        •• 

Brand's  Bee^juice    >.         ..         •■4        m  o'h        m 

'  Liquor  Canus '       3)     .  0*21       « 

'Taurine'       1        h  o'°^        - 

ValenlinB'*  Mea(-jaice        .,         ..      0'3     „  o-oiS      „ 

Of  these  preparatioDS,  Pnro  is  by  far  the  richest  in  coagulable 
proteid.  Puro  is  a  German  preparation  only  recently  introduced 
into  this  country.  In  appearance  it  is  a  dark  brown  fluid,  which 
when  diluted  wiih  water  becomes  bright  red,  and  in  that  condition 
resembles  blood  so  closely  as  to  lead  one  to  expect  that  its  appear- 
ance would  prove  repugnant  to  many  patients.'  It  possesses, 
however,  quite  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
rich  in  proteid. 

Borinine,  which  comes  next  to  Puro  in  richness  is  coafulable 
proteid,  is  an  American  product  of  dark  brown  colour,  and  when 
examined  with  a  spectroscope  shows  distinctly  the  presence  in  large 
amount  of  the  altered  colouring  matter  of  blood  (methfemoglobin). 
Indeed,  Professor  Chittenden,  who  has  analyzed  it,'  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  prepared  largely  from  blood.  It  is  certainly  very  poor  in 
extractives,  and,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  possesses  anything  but  an 
agreeable  flavour.  In  spite  of  its  cheapness,  therefore,  and  the 
comparatively  large  amount  of  proteid  which  it  contains,  it  is  not 
a  preparation  to  be  recommended. 

'Vinsip'  is  another  preparation  of  blood,  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  boric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol.  It  contains  16  per  cent,  of  proteids, 
and  1  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

Of  the  other  preparations,  Wyeth's,  Brand's,  and  the  Bovril  Com- 
pany's juices,  and  the  preparations  known  as  '  Taurine '  and  '  Liquor 
Camis,'  all  exhibit,  on  examination,  the  appearances  characteristic 
of  the  unaltered  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  may  rightly  be  re- 
garded as  uncooked  juices.  The  amount  of  coagulable  proteid 
which  they  contain  is,  however,  considerably  lower  than  that  in 
the  two  preparations  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  many  of  these  preparations  contain  more 

■  The  colour  of  raw.beef  juices  can  be  disguised  by  serving  tliem  in  a  tinted 
glaw.     Tbeir  taste  may  lie  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  Edition  of  a  little 

*  iftdual  Niaa.  Pbiladelpbia,  Iviii.  716.  i8gl. 
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proteid  tboD  the  natural  or  home-made  beef-juice  already  described. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  they  are  on  that  account  of 
higher  nutritive  value.  The  objections  urged  against  those  beef- 
extracts  which  also  pretend  to  be  foods  apply  here  with  full  force. 
A  patient  could  take  considerable  quantities  of  natural  raw-beef 
juice  because  it  only  contains  salts  and  extractives  in  small 
amounts ;  but  in  many  of  the  artificial  preparations  the  ratio  of  these 
ingredients  to  the  total  proteid  is  so  high  that  they  could  only  be 
administered  in  very  moderate  quantity  without  running  the  risk  of 
exciting  diarrhcBa  and  thirst.  That  tio  raw-beef  juice,  whether 
natural  or  otherwise,  can  really  be  regarded  as  an  important  aid  to 
nutrition  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  even  of  a  preparation  which 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  proteid,  about  3  pints  would  be  needed  to 
supply  the  proteid  required  by  an  invalid  daily.  The  administration 
of  such  a  quantity  is,  of  course,  impossible.  They  can  only  Ixt 
of  some  slight  service  in  tiding  over  a  crisis  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  milk  is,  for  some  reason  or  another,  impossible.  As  an 
example,  one  might  mention  cases  of  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  in 
young  children.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  one's  self  to  be 
misled  by  the  examples  often  adduced  of  patients  who  have  lived  for 
several  days  '  on  nothing  but  So-and-So's  beef-juice.'  Everyone 
knows  that,  provided  water  be  freely  supplied,  most  patients  are 
capable  of  living  on  nothing  but  their  own  tissues  for  a  surprisingly 
long  period.  In  most  of  these  instances  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  the  patient's  own  ^t  deserves  the  credit  of  his  survival,  and  not 
the  beef -juice  at  all. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  artificial  beef-juices  is  their 
expense.  From  the  method  of  their  mami^ture,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  almost  inevitable ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  '  Puro,'  the  nutriment  which  they  contain  costs 
many  times  more  than  it  would  in  the  form  of  home-made  beef-juice, 
and  in  one  case,  at  any  rate,  fully  200  times  as  much.  It  is  really 
pathetic  to  see  poor  people  in  cases  of  illness  paying  large  sums  for 
so  very  small  a  return.  In  this  connection,  it  is  only  right  to  draw 
attention  to  the  very  great  value  of  egg-white  as  a  substitute  for  raw- 
beef  juice.  Egg-white  contains  13  per  cent,  of  egg-albumin,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  egg  albumin  is  in  any  way  inferior 
in  nutritive  value  to  the  proteids  of  meat.  An  egg  yields  more 
than  an  ounce  of  white,  and  by  adding  to  this  twice  its  own  volume 
of  water,  and  straining  through  muslin,  one  obtains  3  ounces  of  a 
clear  solution  containing  4  per  cent,  of  coagulable  proteid,  or  about  as 
much  as  an  average  specimen  of  commercial  beef-juice.    All  that 
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ins  b  to  stir  into  this  a  little  Liebig's  extract,  dissolved  in 
a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  hot  water,  and  there  is  produced  3  ounces  of 
a  solution  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  beef-juice,  at 
a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  penny,  or  ti.venty-four  times  cheaper  than 
most  coounercial  juices.  This  preparation  can  be  used  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  beef-juice,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  ^veii  practically  ad  libitum, 

Lenbe-Bosenthal'a  Meat  Solntion'  may  be  mentioned  at  this  poin. 
It  is  really  a  partially  digested  preparation  of  meat,  and  is  made  in 
the  following  way:  Beef  is  chopped  up  finely  and  placed  in  jnrs, 
with  its  own  weight  of  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  heated  in  a  Papin's  digester  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  with 
occadonal  stirring,  till  all  the  hbres  of  the  meat  are  loosened.  It  is 
then  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  to  a  &ne  paste,  and  again  heated  under 
pressure  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours.  It  is  finally  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  result  is 
a  fine  '  sludge '  of  finely -divided  meat  fibre,  part  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  peptone.  It  has  the  colour  and  taste  of  cooked  meat, 
though  it  is  perhaps  rather  salt  in  its  pure  form.  It  has  the  following 
composition : 

Water  ..        .. 67-31  per  cent. 

Fat , 593 

Albamin 110 

Peptone        ..      6-31  „ 

Extractives,  etc.     ..         ..         •.         ••         ..       7'j5  ■■ 

Mineral  matter      ..        .. i']4  „ 

Salt 0-46  » 

One  tin  of  it,  which  is  recommended  as  a  day's  ration,  contains 
\  pound,  and  costs  as.* 
Leube  claims  for  his  solution  of  meat  the  following  advantages : 
t.  It  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  original  meat. 

3.  It  is  of  a  soft  consistence,  resembling  an  emulsion. 
J.  Its  taste  is  milder  than  that  of  ordinary  beef-extract. 

4.  It  is  easily  digested. 

5.  It  keeps  well. 

The  writer  has  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  use  of  this 
substance,  but  it  is  cert^uly  of  high  nutritive  value ;  and  Leube 
has  obtained  excellent  results  from  its  employment  in  cases  of  acute 
disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  in  other  conditions. 
It  certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country. 
Tinsip*  is  a  preparation  of  defibrinated  ox-blood  preserved  by  tlie 
'  See  LeatM,  Samml.  KUn.  VorlrOge.  1S73,  No.  62  (M.  is). 
'  Supplied  by  H.  Paths  and  Co.,  Bury  Court.  St.  Maiy  Axe.  E.C 
■  ViUiU.  Ltd..  S.  Albion  Place.  Blackiriars.  S.E. 
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additiOD  of  dilute  alcohol  and  some  boric  acid.  It  is  quite  a  palatable 
preparation,  and  contains,  of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  proteid, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  hemoglobin  is  very  well  absorbed. 

We  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  ordinary  beef-tea.  Now,  the 
nutritive  value  of  beef-tea  depends  entirely  on  how  it  is  made.  If 
the  preparation  is  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
extraction  of  some  at  least  of  the  proteid  of  the  meat,  then  the 
beef-tea  will  have  nutritive  value;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  so 
made  that  only  the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  meat  are  dissolved 
out,  then  it  can  never  hope  to  rank  as  a  food.  Applying  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  chemistry  of  meat,  it  will  readily  be  apprehended  that 
the  temperature  at  which  the  tea  is  cooked  is  the  condition  which 
determines  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  food  or  not.  The  wrong 
way  to  make  beef-tea  is  to  bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil,  for  that 
coagulates  the  proteid,  and  only  removes  the  extractives  and  salts  of 
the  meat.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  beef-tea  which  is  presented 
to  sick  people  has  been  made  in  that  way,  and  hence  has  no  real 
value  as  a  food ;  it  may  be  '  stimulating,"  or  anything  else  one 
pleases,  but  a  '  food  *  it  never  can  be.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to 
prepare  a  beef-tea  which  will  contain  real  nutriment,  one  should 
proceed  in  the  following  way : 

Get  some  good  lean  beef,  and  trim  off  with  a  knife  any  gristle  or 
fat  which  is  adhering  to  it,  and  then  scrape  the  meat  down  thoroughly 
with  the  back  of  the  knife  so  as  to  tear  it  into  shreds.  In  this  way 
all  the  fibres  of  the  meat  are  removed  from  the  connective  tissue 
which  holds  then  together ;  and  it  is  these  fibres  which  contain  the 
most  nourishing  part  of  the  meat.  Having  placed  the  fr^^ments  of 
the  meat  in  a  jar,  add  to  them  some  water  and  mix  thoroughly. 
How  much  water  should  be  added  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Obviously, 
if  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  taken,  the  beef-tea  will  be  stronger 
than  if  much  is  used.  As  a  rule,  i  pint  of  cold  water  to  i  pound  of 
beef  is  the  proportion  recommended.  If  the  mixture  is  now  set  aside 
in  the  cold  for  some  time,  most  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  meat 
will  be  dissolved  out  along  with  the  extractives  and  salts.  A  httle 
salt  is  sometimes  added  to  the  water  under  the  belief  that  its  solvent 
powers  are  thereby  increased.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
that  is  really  the  case.  By  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so  of 
standing  in  the  cold  one  has  got  what  is  practically  a  more  or  less 
dilute  raw. beef  juice.  The  jar  should  now  be  tightly  covered 
and  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  the  latter  gradually  heated 
up.  The  temperature  for  at  least  the  first  hour  should  be  kept 
lielow  the  coaguLting.point  (167°  F.),  and  fi-om  time  to  time  the 
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mixture  should  be  stirred  with  a  fork,  and  the  lumps  of  meat  squeezed 
against  the  sides  of  the  jar.  During  this  time  any  remaining  soluble 
pcotmd  is  dissolved  out.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  tea  must  be 
cooked — ue.,  its  raw  appearance  and  taste  taken  away  by  heating  it 
to  above  the  point  at  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  coagulated. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  then  to  remove  it 
from  the  fire  immediately.  Prolonged  boiling  must  be  avoided,  as 
tending  to  render  the  coagulated  proteid  hard  and  indigestible.  The 
tea  should  then  be  poured  off  from  the  residue  of  beef,  not  strained, 
the  lumps  of  l>eef  being  held  back  by  a  fork,'  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  residue  should  be  squeezed  very  hard  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  in  a  coarse  strainer  or  sieve,  and  the  juice  which  comes  out 
added  to  the  tea.  The  latter  may  then  be  set  aside  to  cool.  When 
cold,  it  will  be  found  to  have  settled  into  two  layers :  a  lower  layer 
composed  of  flocculent  particles,  and  an  upper  layer  of  brown  fluid. 
The  fiat  on  the  top  should  be  removed  with  a  heated  spoon. 

The  reader's  particular  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
two  layers  in  the  beef-tea.  The  lower,  flocculent  one  consists  of  the 
nutritive  part  of  the  preparation — namely,  the  proteid.  It  has  been 
coagulated,  of  course,  by  bringing  the  tea  to  the  boiling-point,  but 
the  coagulation  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  very  fine  light  particles. 
Had  the  tea  been  passed  through  a  fine  strainer  or  through  muslin, 
as  is  sometimes  recommended,  these  particles  would  have  been  kept 
back,  and  the  value  of  the  tea  proportionately  lessened.  The  upper, 
or  fluid,  layer  corresponds  to  what  is  the  whole  tea  when  the  latter 
is  imperfectly  prepared ;  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  a  solution  of 
the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  meat. 

I  have  found  by  repeated  experiment  that  i  pound  of  lean  beef 
extracted  in  the  above  manner  with  a  pint  of  water  yields  28  ounces 
of  good  beef -tea,  containing  i^  percent,  ofproteid,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  extractives.  The  cost  of  28  ounces  should  be  about  a 
shilling.  Given  these  facts  as  to  the  composition  of  good  beef-tea, 
what  is  one  to  say  of  its  nutritive  value?  The  reply  is  obvious. 
Seeing  that  the  preparation,  even  when  carefully  made,  contains 
only  about  i|  to  ij  percent,  of  proteid,  it  can  never  be  regarded  as  an 
important  aid  in  the  feeding  of  the  sick.  If  one  swallows  a  pint  of 
it  in  a  day,  he  has  only  consumed  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  amount 
of  proteid  required  by  a  sick  person.  Ofcourse,  beef-tea  may  be  given 
with  some  advantage  to  paiients  who  are  confined  to  an  entirely 

Talne  of  the  preparation  <s 
>f  (be  meal  into  fine 
always  permissible. 
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fluid  diet,  provided  the  remaiaing  eight-ninths  of  the  proteid  required 
are  made  up  in  some  other  form,  such  as  milk  or  white  of  egg. 

The  beef-tea  is  a  pleasant  change.  It  seems  to  promote  appetite 
to  some  extent,  and  its  extractives  possess,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
refreshing  influence.  It  may  be  objected  to  beef-tea  as  a  food  in 
comparison  with  raw-beef  juice,  that  its  proteid  is  present  in  a 
coagulated  conditioii,  and  so  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the 
uncoagulated  proteid  of  raw  -  beef  juice.  I  question,  however, 
whether  this  objection  is  of  any  value.  Coagulated  proteid  is  only 
difficult  of  digestion  when  present  in  comparatively  large  masses. 
Now,  in  beef-tea  the  proteid  forms  very  fine  flakes,  which  ofier  a 
large  surhce  to  the  digestive  juices,  and  so  are  very  easily  dissolved, 
and  I  should  think  that  they  offer  no  appreciable  opposition  to  solution 
by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  sometimes  clfumed  for  t>eef-tea  that  the  salts  which  it  contains 
are  of  value,  as  serving  to  replace  those  which  are  excreted  from  the 
body  in  large  quantities  in  some  diseases,  notably  in  fevers.  It  must 
be  questioned  whether  such  a  claim  has  any  real  value.  The  salts 
of  the  body  are  in  a  different  position  to  the  other  ingredients  which 
help  to  build  it  up.  When  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  the 
tissue  into  whose  composition  they  entered  is  entirely  broken  down, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  salts  to  be  excreted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  be  retained  in  the  body,  and  used  over  again  to  build  up 
new  tissue.  The  kidney  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  turnstile, 
through  which  all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  body  must  pass 
on  their  way  out,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  salts  in  the  body,  the 
kidney  can  refuse  to  allow  these  to  escape.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
need  to  pass  in  new  salts  by  the  entrance  to  the  body  when  the  old 
ones  can  be  turned  back  at  the  exijt.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  supply  of  saline -containing  beverages  in  fever.' 

The  extractives  of  meat  are,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  e::creted 
entirely  by  means  of  the  kidneys.  If  these  organs  be  acutely  inflamed, 
it  is  of  importance  to  diminish  their  work  as  much  as  possible,  and 
for  that  reason  beef-tea  and  beef-extracts  should  always  be  forbiddeo 
to  patients  who  are  suffering  from  acute  renal  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  beef-tea  are  still  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
lEuty,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  oa  the  subject.  Fother- 
gill,  in  language  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  says  on 
this  subject :  '  All  the  bloodshed  caused  by  the  warlike  ambition 

>  For  a  posiibls  use  of  the  salts  of  beef-taa  la  promotiDg  osmoni,  see  p,  aSS- 
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of  Napolecm  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  niTriads  of  persons  who 
have  sunk  into  tb^  graves  from  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  food 
value  of  te3f-tea.'  Jessop'  calculates  that  5*2  tons  of  beef  are  used 
in  Metropolitan  charitable  institutions  for  making  beef-tea  every 
week,  and  that  of  this  two- thirds  are  really  wasted. 

Much  of  this  waste  can  be  prevented  by  adding  to  the  beef-tea 
the  exhausted  fibre  of  the  meat,  care  being  first  taken  to  reduce  it 
to  a  state  of  fine  division.  This  is  what  King  Chambers  called 
irhole  beef-t«&.  Jessop  recommends  that  it  should  be  prepared  in 
hospitals  as. follows:  25  pounds  of  beef  are  boiled  with  100  pints  of 
water  for  three  hours,  then  mashed  up,  and  passed  through  a  colander 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  We  thus  get  meat '  in  suspension,' 
and  3  to  4  ounces  of  it  can  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
making  i^  pints  in  the  day,  which  is  ample. 

One  can  also  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  t>eef-tea  by  adding  to 
it  baked  flour  or  one  of  the  patent  cereal  foods,  or  by  stirring  in  a 
little  somatose,  nutrose,  aleuronat,  etc.  The  beef-tea  then  plays  the 
part  of  a  vehicle,  and  at  the  same  time  aids  the  digestion  of  the  food 
added  to  it. 

Beef -tea  is  now  prepared  on  a  laige  scale  by  various  manufacturers 
as  a  substitute  for  the  domestic  article  to  be  used  in  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  Some  of  these  preparations  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  ordinary  beef-tea,  and  are  decidedly  more  economical  tu 
use.     The  following  is  the  composition  of  some  of  them  : 

Fibrous  Bitf-Ua  Strong  Btij-Ua        y<ril  Albaminoiti  Biif- 

{Brand's).  {Mason's).  ha  (Bovril  Co.). 

Water  ..        ..    83-11  8903  8400 

ExiracttvM    ..      4  52  a'47  4'i7 

Proteids  ..     11-40  6-86  10-17 

Mioeral  matter       0S6  1-65  1-66 

Luff*  has  attempted  to  show  that  beef-tea  prepared  from  such 
preparations  as  Bouillon  Fleet  or  Kemmerich's  extract  contains  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  ordinary  beef-tea,  and  at  a  smaller  cost, 
and  gives  analyses  to  establish  his  case.  One  cannot  admit,  however, 
that  his  contention  holds  good  for  beef-tea  prepared  by  the  method 
already  described,  even  although  the  fibre  of  the  meat  be  not  added. 

BEEF-POWnSRS. 

Ordinary  meat  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  75  per  cent,  of  water. 

and  only  25  per  cent,  of  solids.    Any  successful  attempt  to  obtain 

the  nutritive  matter  of  meat  in  a  small  bulk  must  therefore  be  based 

upon  the  removal  of  part  at  least  of  the  water  which  it  contains, 

>  Brit.  Med,  Jmm.,  August  31,  1S89.  *  LaMet.  April  19,  iS^o. 
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Now,  if  all  the  water  were  removed,  the  composition  of  the  resulting 
product  would  be  about  as  follows : 

Proteids  and albnmitiokia ..     SS'Spercent. 

Exlractivei 7-8       „ 

Mioeral  matter         j'4       „ 

That  is  to  say,  it  would  contain  86*8  per  cent,  of  nutriment. 
Beerpowders  have  actually  been  prepared  in  this  way  by  simply 
drying  the  meat.  Of  these,  Femmican  is  an  example,  the  nutritive 
value  of  which  has  been  further  raised  by  the  incorporation  of  40 
parts  of  fat  with  every  50  parts  of  powdered  meat,*  with  the  result 
that  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  about  the  most  nourishing  food  known.  A 
man  doing  hard  woik — e.g.,  a  Canadian  hunter — can  eat  3  pounds  oi 
it  a  day,  and  obtains  in  that  way  223  grammes  of  proteid  and  445 
of  fat.» 

Hosqnera  Beef-msal*  is  a  powder  of  beef  which  has  been  partially 
digested  by  the  aid  of  the  ferment  contained  in  pineapple- juice, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  producing  bitter  by-products.  An 
analysis  of  it  by  Chittenden  shows  that  it  contains  90  per  cent, 
of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  fat  makes  up  13  per  cent,  and  proteid 
77  per  cent.,  29  parts  of  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  albumoses 
and  peptone.     It  is  therefore  a  preparation  of  high  nutritive  value. 

Somatose  is  a  completely  digested  meat-powder,  which  will  be 
described  later  (p.  539). 

The  objection  commonly  urged  against  meat-powders,  that  they 
are  difficult  of  digestion,  would  appear  to  be  unfounded.  Dujardia 
Beaumetz  had  a  large  experience  of  their  use,  and  strongly  re< 
commends  them  as  not  only  readily  digested,  but  also  ea^ly 
administered.  He  says  that  boiled  beef  can  be  easily  dried  on  a 
^vater-bath  and  ground  up  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  makes  an  excellent 
meat-powder.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  when  stirred 
up  in  some  fluid  food,  such  as  chocolate  or  milk.  He  finds  such 
powders  very  convenient  in  forced  feeding,  as  they  can  readily  be 
given  in  a  semi-fluid  form  through  a  nose-tube. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  some  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  : 

1.  The  extractives  of  meat  are  incapable  either  of  building  up 
tissues  or  of  supplying  the  body  with  energy,  and  are  therefore  not 
foods.  They  pass  out  of  the  body  through  the  kidneys  in  the  sama 
form  in  which  they  entered  it. 

'  Voit,  Ztil./.  Bicti-gie.  »»v.  132,  1SS9. 

■  Charque  ia  a  Bimilar  preparadon  nuuiufftctured  in  variona  pant  of  Sontli 

»  Supplied  by  Parke.  Davis  and  Co. 
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3.  They  do  not  act  as  cardiac  stimulants. 

3.  Tbey  may  possibly  help  to  remove  fatigue  either  by  acting  on 
the  nervous  system  or  on  the  muscles  directly,  but  this  action  cannot 
yet  be  regarded  as  proved. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  powerfully  aid 
digestion  by  calling  out  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  whilst  their  pleasant 
flavour  enables  them  to  rouse  the  appetite.  They  are  therefore 
useful  additions  to  other  foods,  especially  where  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  feeble,  and  may  also  be  taken  with  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  a  meal,  as  in  the  form  of  soups. 

5.  If  taken  in  large  amount  they  excite  diarrhoea. 

6.  Ordinary  beef-extracts  {i.g.,  Liebig's)  possess  no  properties 
other  than  those  of  the  extractives  of  meat.  The  amount  of  proteid 
which  tbey  contain  is  negligible. 

7.  Preparations,'suchasBovril,  to  which  meat  fibre  has  been  added 
may  theoretically  be  regarded  as  foods,  but  contain  far  too  little 
proteid  to  admit  of  their  ever  being  able  to  contribute  appreciably  to 
nutrition. 

8.  Beef-juices  differ  from  beef-extracts  in  containing  the  protdds 
of  meat  in  a  coagulable  form,  the  richest  being  the  preparation 
known  as  *  Puro.'  None  of  them,  however,  can  be  taken  in 
sufficiently  large  quantity  to  supply  much  proteid  to  the  body. 

9.  Natural  (home-made)  raw-beef  juice  contains  about  5  per  cent. 
of  coagulable  proteid,  which  is  as  much  as  many  of  the  patent  pre- 
parations, whilst  its  comparative  poverty  in  extractives  and  salts 
enables  it  to  be  consumed  in  fairly  large  amounts.  It  is  also  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  patent  preparations. 

10.  A  solution  of  egg-white  flavoured  with  meat-extract  makes  a 
cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  beef  juices. 

ri.  Ordinary  beef-tea,  even  wlien  carefully  prepared,  does  not 
umtain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  nuiritive  maticrs.  It  may  aid 
appetite  and  digestion,  but  is  of  very  little  value  as  a  food.  Its 
nutritive  qualities,  however,  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  adding  to 
it  the  finely -powdered  fibre  of  the  meat  ('  whole  beef-tea  'J.  U  is 
doubtful  if  the  salts  of  beef-tea  are  of  any  real  use. 

13.  Leube- Rosen  that's  solution  of  meat  is  a  partially  digested 
preparation  containing  all  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  meut  in  an 
K  sily  digested  form,  and  is  of  considerable  value. 

13.  The  only  means  of  getting  the  full  nutritive  value  of  meat  in 
small  bulk  is  by  the  use  of  meat-powders.  The  alleged  iiidiges- 
tibility  of  such  preparations  is  an  error,  and  they  may  frequently  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  feeding  the  sick. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


In  the  present  chapter  cow's  milk  alone  will  be  dealt  with.  Wo 
shall  reserve  till  later  the  study  of  humaQ  milk  and  the  milk  of  some 
other  animals. 

t.  Chemical  Couposition. 

As  r^ards  its  chemical  compo^tion,  milk  occupies  an  almost 
unique  position  among  animal  foods,  for  it  contains  in  itself  repre- 
sentatives of  ail  three  nutritive  constituents,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat.    This  peculiarity  it  shares,  oddly  enough,  with  oysters. 

The  proteids  of  milk  constitute  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  its  total 
weight.  The  higher  estimates  which  used  to  be  current  are  now 
known  to  have  been  based  on  erroneous  analyses.  The  principal 
proteid  is  the  substance  called  casein,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  perfect  solution  by  its  partnership  with  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  solution  is  not  clear,  but  opalescent,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  opaque  whiteness  of  milk. 

Chemists  have  still  much  to  learn  about  casein,  but  enough  is 
already  known  of  its  peculiarities  to  give  it  a  unique  place  among 
proteids.  To  some  of  these  peculiarities  allusion  will  be  made 
immediately,  while  the  consideration  of  others  may  conveniently  be 
deferred  until  we  come  to  the  study  of  human  milk. 

The  other  proteid  of  milk  is  an  albumin  (lactalbumin),  which  is 
present  in  very  much  smaller  quantity  than  casein,  making  up  only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  proteid  of  cow's  milk.  In  human  milk 
it  is  relatively  much  more  abundant. 

The  carbohydraU  constituent  of  milk  is  milk-sncar,  or  lactose,  which 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  It  differs  very  much 
from  cane-sugar,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  comparative  free- 
dom from  sweetness.  In  a  substance  which  serves  as  a  food  rather 
than  a  condiment,  this  property  is  a  valuable  one.    Were  it  not  so, 
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milk  would  pall  upon  the  taste  much  more  readily  than  it  does. 
Another  peculiarity  of  lactose  is  that  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being 
fermeDted  byyeasts.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  better  borue  than  other 
kinds  of  sugar  in  cases  of  advanced  dilatation  of  the  stomach  accom- 
panied by  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  readily  split  up  by 
certain  micro-organisms,  with  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  a  process 
^rhich  occurs  in  the  souring  of  milk,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
icktestine,  producing  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  of  infantile  summer 
diarrhcea  are  brought  about  in  this  way. 

The&t  of  milk  stands  intermediate  in  amount  between  the  proteid 
and  sugar,  constituting  about  3J  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  varies  considerably  with 
the  needs  of  the  animal  for  which  the  milk  is  designed.  In  the  milk 
of  animals  which  inhabit  cold  latitudes  the  percentage  of  iat  may  be 
very  much  higher  than  in  that  of  the  cow.  Whale's  milk,  for  example, 
contains  43  per  cent.'  The  meaning  of  this  adaptation  is  clear  when 
one  remembers  the  value  of  &t  as  a  body  fuel. 

Fat  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  of  extraordinary 
perfection.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  drop  of  milk  not  lai^er 
than  a  pin's  head  there  are  1,300,000  separate  fat  globules  (Roths- 
child). It  will  be  evident  that  fat  SO  tinely  divided  as  this  must  be 
particularly  easy  of  digestion. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules  run  together,  and 
float  to  the  surface  as  cream.  If  this  be  removed,  akim  milk  is 
left ;  but  when  so  prepared  it  still  contains  some  bt,  perhaps  as  much 
as  t  per  cent  If  the  cream  be  removed  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
separator,  its  abstraction  is  much  more  complete ;  for  separated  milk 
usually  cont<uns  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  fat.  Milk  so  prepared  should 
be  described  as  '  separated  milk.' 

Some  fuller  chemical  details  about  milk  tat  will  be  mentioned 
when  we  come  to  butter. 

Kinanl  m&tter  is  fairly  abundant  in  mtlk,  forming  about  07  per 
cent.  Seeing  that  milk  is  the  sole  food  of  young  animals,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  its  different  mineral  ingredients  are  present  in 
exactly  the  same  propmrtions  as  in  the  body  of  the  particular  animal 
which  the  milk  is  designed  to  feed.  Now,  the  chief  tissues  which  a 
young  animal  has  to  build  up  are  muscle  and  bone.  For  the  former 
phosphate  of  potash,  and  for  the  latter  phosphate  of  lime,  is  required, 
and  both  of  these  salts  milk  contains  in  abundance.  To  the  rule  that 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  milk  correspond  proportionately  to  those 
'  FnnUaad,  Chrmical  NeBrs.  Febraarjr  7.  iSgo. 
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in  the  bod]r  of  a  young  animal  there  is  one  apparent  exception.  Iron 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  blood ;  but 
iron  is  very  scantily  represented  in  milk.  Stockman^  calculates  that 
5  pints  of  milk  would  be  required  to  supply  the  amount  of  iron 
necessary  for  a.  full-grown  man  every  day.  To  the  young  animal, 
however,  this  scarcity  of  iron  iu  milk  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
for  it  enters  the  world  with  a  large  amount  of  iron  already  stored  up 
in  its  body,  which  it  has  obtained  from  the  blood  of  its  mother.  In 
the  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  iron  means  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  required  to  keep  the  blood  in  proper  condition ;  and  for 
this  reason  persons  who  are  kept  for  a  long  time  on  a  purely  milk 
diet  are  apt  to  become  anaemic. 

There  remains  one  other  substance  which,  for  the  sake  of  coDvem- 
ence,  may  be  considered  under  the  mineral  ingredients  of  milk.  I 
refer  to  dtiic  add.  It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  this  substance  in 
milk  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  present  in  no  inconsiderable  amount ;  for  it 
has  been  calculated  that  a  good  cow  yields  as  much  citric  add  in  the 
day  as  would  be  contained  in  two  or  three  lemons.* 

As  found  in  milk,  citric  acid  is  chiefly  combined  with  lime,  as 
citrate  of  calcium.  This  is  a  gritty  substance,  only  imperfectly 
soluble,  and  devoid  of  any  sour  taste.  The  solid  particles  sometimea 
met  with  in  condensed  milk  consist  chiefly  of  it  The  pos^ble  s^- 
nificance  of  the  presence  of  citric  acid  in  milk  will  be  pointed  out 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  in&nt  feeding  (p.  459,- 

Last,  but  not  least,  amongst  the  constituents  ol  milk  is  water.  !( 
forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  milk  (87  to  88  per  cent.), 
and  holds  the  other  ingredients  in  more  or  less  complete  solution. 
It  is  owing  to  this  large  amount  of  water  that  milk  in  its  ordinu^ 
state  must  be  regarded  as  a  dilute  and  bulky  form  of  food. 

One  may  now  sum  up  what  has  been  stated  about  the  chemical 
cuiDposition  of  milk  in  the  following  table : 

Competition  of  Cow's  Milk. 

WatBT 87  toSSpercant 

Proleids 3    „    3^      „ 

SpgM 4    »    9       •• 

F«  3i  ..    4*      .. 

Mineral  matter*  07    •• 

These  hgures  merely  represent  the  average  compo^tioa  of  a  samida 
of  good  milk.     They  are  not  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  every 

■  Janm.  of  Phyaal.,  ivili.  484,  i8qj. 

>  Henkel.  MUnck.  Utd.  WeA..  Ho.  19.  i883,  p.  333. 
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specimen  of  milk  one  may  encounter,  for  there  is  do  food  which 
varies  more  in  composition  than "  milk.  Here  is  what  two  recent 
analytical  writers  have  to  say  on  this  point : 

*  Milk,'  says  one,'  'forms  in  many  cases  the  entire  diet  of  children 
and  invalids,  and  under  the^present  conditions  it  varies  so  enormously 
that  a.  doctor,  in  prescribing  so  much  milk  per  day,  does  not  know 
^thin  30  per  cent,  how  much  nourishment  he  is  giving.' 

'  Excepting  meats,'  says'  the  other,*  '  there  is  probably  so  one 
article  of  food  which  is  liable  to  so  wide  a  variation  in  its  percentage 
composition  as  the  milk  supplied  to  the  consumer.  The  variations 
are  so  great,  in  fact,  as  to  make  it  entirely  possible  that  one  man 
may  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  as  his  neighbour  for  the  same  amount 
of  nutrients  when  both  buy  it  at  the  same  price  per  quart.' 

To  some  extent  these  variations  in  composition  are  unavoidable, 
depending  as  they  do  on  the  breed  and  age  of  cow  from  which 
the  milk  is  obtained,  on  the  way  in  which  the  cows  are  fed,  and  00 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  calving. 

In  the  mixed  milk  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  cows  these 
variations  must  to  a  considerablo  extent  neutralize  one  another. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  total  milk  from  one  dairy  varies  less  in  composi- 
tioQ  than  that  from  any  one  cow  in  it,  and  the  popular  prejudice  in 
favour  of  feeding  an  in^t  on  milk  <  from  one  cow '  thus  rests  od  a 
false  basis. 

On  all  grounds,  both  commercial  and  dietetic,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  we 
buy,  and  by  which  to  regulate  the  price  we  should  pay  for  it.  Seeing 
that  it  is  the  solids  of  the  milk  that  we  want,  and  not  its  water,  and- 
seeing  also  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  depends  on  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  solids  dissolved  in  it,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  milk  would  be  a 
gmde  to  the  amount  of  solids  which  it  contains,  and  consequently  to 
its  nutritive  value  and  the  proper  price  to  pay  for  it.  This  would 
be  quite  true  were  it  not  that  fat  is  one  of  the  most  important  solids 
of  milk.  Now,  fat  is  lighter  ttian  water,  for  which  reason  the  cream 
rises  to  the  top.  A  specimen  of  milk  pius  its  cream  has  thus  an 
actually  lower  specific  gravity  than  one  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  removed  (skim  milk).  The  artful  milk-vendor  has  not  been 
slow  to  &nd  this  out,  and  accordingly  he  skims  his  milk,  and  then 

>  'TheAnairrisof  Foodand  Drugs '(Pearmaiti  and  Moor):  Part  I.,  'Milk.'p.ia. 
*  *  Milk  as  Food,'  Paimers'  Bulletin,  No.  74,  UDiCed  States  Department  at 
Agriculture. 
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lowers  tbe  specific  gravity  ag^  to  its  original  point  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Thus  he  effects  a  double  adulteratioa,  and  yet  leaves  the 
specific  gravity  as  it  was ;  cocseguently  the  specific  gravity  of  milk 
is  of  no  use  as  a  guide  to  its  composition. 

In  the  fat  of  milk,  however,  we  find  a  trustworthy  gauge  of  its 
quality.  Fat  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  nutritive 
ingredients  of  tbe  milk,  but  a  milk  which  is  rich  in  cream  is  also 
rich  in  proCeid,  and  sugar,  and  a  '  thin  *  milk  which  cont^ns  Little 
cream  is  always -poor  in  the  other  constituents  as  well.  Com- 
mercially, too,  there  is  good  reason  for  accepting  the  amount  of  fot 
as  the  standard  of  price,  for  the  fat  of  milk  is  its  most  expensive 
constituent.  The  last  point  in  bvour  of  the  fat  standard  is  the 
practical  consideration  that  the  amount  of  fat  is  more  easily 
estimated  than  that  of  any  other  ingredient  of  the  milk. 

What  proportion  of  fat,  then,  should  be  insisted  upon  ?  On  tbis 
point,  unfortunately,  some  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Analyds  has 
clearly  shown  that  an  average  sample  of  good  milk  contains  at  least 
3l  per  cent  of  fat.  The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  allows  a  very 
liberal  margin  for  fluctuation  in  individual  samples,  and  regards  » 
specimen  of  milk  with  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fat  as  adulterated. 
The  Inland  Revenue  Department  is  even  more  lenient,  and  takes 
2}  per  cent,  as  its  standard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  Is  not 
far  off  when  the  public  authorities  will  insist  upon  a  unifonn 
standard.* 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  chemical  compodtion  of  milk,  it 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  fluid  form  of  food,  and  indeed  it  is 
often  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  a  so-called  '  fluid '  diet.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  milk  is  not  a  fluid  food.  It  is  only  a  fluid  out- 
side  the  body.  Whenever  milk  enters  the  stomach  it  undergoes  a 
change  by  which  it  very  soon  becomes  solid.  It  is  then  said  to  be 
coagulated  or  clotted.  This  coagulation  is  due  to  a  change  brought 
about  in  the  casein  by  the  ferment  called  'rennin.'  The  exact 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  casein  undergoes  is  still  obscure, 
but  it  seems  to  be  split  up  by  the  rennin  and  then  to  become  solid ; 
but  this  last  stage  only  occurs  if  salts  of  lime  are  present  in  the 
solution. 

The  coagulation  of  mtik  is  what  occurs  in  the  making  of  Jmtket. 

'  Tbe  Departmental  Committee  on  Milk  and  Cream  appointed  by  the  Board  ol 
Agriculture  in  January,  1900.  wliich  reporter)  in  January,  1901.  ref;ards  3  23  per 
ccDl,  as  tbe  minimum  amoani  of  fat  wbich  genuine  millc  may  contain.  Althongh 
milk  as  poor  a3  Ibi$  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  cows  that  are  unsuitably  fed 
—  ~n  bad  health,  such  a  figure  seems  too  low  to  fix  as  a  standard  of  purity.  Tbe 
' —  a  right  to  eipect  a  much  richer  fluid  when  he  buys  milk. 
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In  that  process,  recnet  (a  preparation  of  the  ferment  rennio)  is  added 
to  the  milk,  which  is  then  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  it  is  solid. 
At  first  the  milk  forms  a  jelly,  but  by-and-by  the  curd  shrinks  and  a 
yetlo^sh  fluid  is  squeezed  out  of  it,  which  is  the  'whey.'  The 
rennet  which  is  used  in  this  operation  is  derived  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  but  exactly  the  same  ferment 
is  present  in  the  human  stomach,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  all  raw  milk  is  converted  in  the  stomach  into  junket  very 
shortly  after  it  has  been  swallowed.  We  shall  return  in  greater 
detail  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  the  digestion  of  milk. 

At  present  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  curd  of  milk  consists 
primarily  of  the  casein,  and  of  it  alone.  In  process  of  setting,  how- 
ever,  the  casein  entangles  the  fat  of  the  milk  in  its  meshes,  so  that 
junket  consists  of  the  casein  along  with  the  fat 

It  usually  also  contains  soini;  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  for  the 
whey  is  never  entirely  squeezed  out.  For  this  reason  junket  may 
have  to  be  avoided  by  diabetics. 

The  '  cttfdiing '  of  milk  must  be  distinguished  clearly  from  the 
process  of  'clotting'  just  described  When  milk  'curdles,'  its 
casein  is  simply  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  without 
undergoing  further  change.  When  milk  'clots,'  the  casein  undergoes 
profound  internal  alterations,  rendering  it  practically  a  new  substance 
with  new  characteristics.' 

Curdling  is  due  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid  in  the  milk,  which 
turns  the  casein  out  of  its  partnership  with  time  salts,  and  the  casein, 
being  in  itself  not  soluble,  then  falls  down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
The  production  of  the  lactic  acid  is  due  to  a  splitting  up  of  milk- 
sugar  by  the  agency  of  certain  organisms  {Bacterium  lactis,  or  Bacillus 
acid*  lactiei)  always  present  in  the  milk,  but  the  growth  of  which  is 
greatly  fecilitated  by  certain  external  conditions,  of  which  warmth 
and  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  be  the 
chief.*  This  is  the  reason  for  the  readiness  with  which  milk  becomes 
sour  in  hot  and  thundery  weather. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  hf*tiiic  upon  the  compod- 
tionofinlUc. 

'  Many  EngUah  phjwiologUu  Apply  Iha  name  '  caatiaogm '  (o  the  chief  proteid 
of  milk,  and  restrict  the  term  '  casein '  to  caseim^ea  which  has  been  altered  by 
coaKnIatioii.  This  nomcDclature  has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  difference 
between  the  prodacta  of  curdling  and  clotting:  atiove  described.  Adopting  it.  one 
wonld  say  that  when  milk  is  curdled  caseinogen  is  thrown  down  in  a  flocculent 
fom ;  wben  milk  clots,  the  caaeinogen  is  convetted  into  casein. 

*  lite  influence  of  electrical  conditions  is  denied  by  many  authorities.  A  brief 
'  o  of  the  ratject  will  be  found  in  the  Laiuti  of  July  5,  1903. 
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Wheo  milk  is  boiled  in  an  open  pan  a  tough  ■  skin '  fonns  on  the 
top.  This  consists  to  some  extent  of  coagulated  lactalbumin,  but 
partly  also  of  dried  casein  and  salts  of  lime  along  with  entangled 

The  boiling  of  the  milk,  possibly  by  the  driving  off  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  seems  to  cause  some  of  the  casein  to  be  detached  from  the  lime 
salts  which  hold  it  in  solution,  and  it  then  becomes  entangled  with 
fat  and  floated  to  the  surface,  and  is  dried  by  evaporation  into  the 
'  skin '  with  which  everyone  is  familiar.*  If  the  skin  be  removed, 
another  stnugbtway  appears,  and  by  continuing  the  process  the  milk 
undoubtedly  loses  some  of  its  nutritive  value.  The  loss  is  nsver 
great,  however,  for  loo  c.c  of  milk,  if  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  lose  at  most  only  0*373  giamme  of  proteid.* 

Other  changes  observed  in  milk  heated  for  a  long  time  are  that  it 
becomes  of  a  somewhat  brownish  colour,  and  altered  taste.  The 
change  in  colour  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  charring  of  the  sugar 
in  the  milk,  but  in  part  also  to  more  obscure  alterations.*  The 
change  in  taste  sets  in  quite  suddenly  when  a  temperature  of  70°  C 
is  reached.  It  can  be  got  rid  of  to  a  targe  extent  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  stand  for  some  time,  after  being  boiled,  and  then  straining  it. 

The  casein  also  seems  to  undergo  some  alteration  on  boiling,  for 
boiled  milk  coagulates  more  slowly  than  raw  mitk.  To  this  point  we 
shall  return  later. 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  boiling  milk  is  its  rterUisation. 
The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  bacteriology 
of  milk  has  been  the  subject  of  an  enormous  amount  of  research  in 
recent  years,  with  the  results  of  which  I  cannot  hope  to  deal  at  all 
adequately  here  ;*  but  this,  at  least,  one  may  say,  that  the  accusation 
that  milk  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  disease  has  been  proved  up  to 
the  hilt. 

Milk,  as  it  comes  from  a  healthy  and  perfectly  clean  (»w,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sterile  fluid ;  not  only  is  it  sterile,  it  seems  even  to  be 

1  SeeHarris,  '  Cbemiatry  wadCoa.g\i\MioDo{  Milk,' Jmm.  of  Anal.  okI  Pkytiol.. 
1894-95,  P-  '8S :  and  Solomio.  Arckiv.  /.  Hygimi,  Bd.  38,  p.  43,  1897. 

*  There  is  still  an  absence  of  agreement  amongst  different  experimenters  as  to 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  '  skin  '  is  formed.  The  latest  papers  on  the  subject 
are  those  of  Jamison  and  Hertz  {Journ.  o/Fhysicl.,  37,  p.  36,  1901)  and  Retlger 
{Amcr.  Jour*,  of  Physiol.,  7,  p.  335,  igoi). 

*  Solomin,  Ice.  at. 

*  See  Maty't  Jnhns-BerkM,  1895,  p.  no. 

'  For  a  useful  sominaiy  of  the  subject,  see  Conn's  '  Dairy  Bacteriology,* 
Bulletin  2j,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1895.  Formoreexhausuva 
Informaiiou,  see  Swithinbank  and  Newman's  'Bacteriology  of  Uilk  '  (London' 
John  Murray,  1903), 
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possessed  of  feeble  germicidal  properties.  These  ideal  cooditions, 
however,  axe  di£Bcult — one  had  almost  said  impossible — to  attain. 
Disease  in  cows,  especially  if  stall-fed,  either  general  and  cODStitu- 
ticmal  {^^.,  tuberculosis)  or  local  and  in  the  udders  {t^.,  inflammation), 
occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
milk  should  often  contain  the  germs  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Eastes,' 
for  example,  found  in  186  samples  of  milk  obtained  from  all  sources 
that  tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  11,  and  the  organisms  of  pus  in 
47,  cases. 

Far  more  commonly,  however,  the  milk  gets  contaminated  either 
by  stagnation  in  the  udders  of  the  cow  or  from  the  introduction  into 
it  of  foreign  matter  after  it  is  withdrawn.  These  foreign  matters  are 
<rf  all  sorts,  but  are  chiefly  composed  of  manure.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Dr.  Backhaus  that  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  consume 
in  this  way  3  hundredweight  of  excrementitious  matters  per  diem.' 
The  hands  of  the  dairyman  and  the  water  used  in  washing  the  cans 
are  other  possible  sources  of  infection. 

Once  arrived  in  the  milk,  the  germs  are  able  to  grow  and  multiply 
very  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time,  especially  if  favoured 
by  warmth,  it  may  be  literally  swarming  with  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  micro-organisms  met  with  in  milk  may  be 
divided  into  two  cl9sses— (i)  those  which  produce  souring,  (2}  patho- 
genic bacteria. 

The  former  are  probably  harmless,  unless  so  abundant  as  to 
produce  decomposition  of  the  milk  in  the  intestine,  when  diarrhcea 
may  be  set  up.  Their  chief  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  owing 
to  their  presence  milk  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
turning  sour. 

Tbe  pathogenic  bacteria  are  the  bearers  of  disease.  Amongst 
the  diseases  which  have  been  proved  to  be  conveyed  by  milk 
are  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis  (which  has  recently 
lUtracied  an  enormous  amount  of  attention),  and  possibly  scarlatina 
and  cholera. 

The  disease  germs  are  more  ea^y  destroyed  than  those  which 
I^oduce  souring.  A  temperature  of  75"  C  (167°  F.)  maintained  for 
a  few  minutes  is  enough  to  kill  roost  of  them.  If  the  milk  is  to  be 
[reserved  for  a  long  time,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  above  tbe  boiling- point  (1 10°  C  ;  330°?.), 
and  kept  there  for  some  time.     This  is  the  process  of  sterilization. 
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Sterilized  milk  is  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  most  of  (be 
leading  dairy  companies,  and  may  easily  be  made  at  home  by  the 
aid  of  Soxhiet's  or  Cathcart's  apparatus.^ 

Sterilization  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  way  of  dealing  with 
the  germs  in  milk,  but  it  is  not  without  drawbacks.  It  alters  the 
taste  of  the  milk,  destroys  the  fine  emulsification  of  the  Eat, 
coagulates  the  lactalbumin,  and   renders  the  casein   less  easy  of 


Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  these  disadvantages  by 
IWCteurisatioB.  This  consists  in  keeping  the  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Of  this 
method,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  it  kills  most  of  the 
disease  germs,  it  has  not  been  proved  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  certainly  does  not  destroy  some  bacteria  capable  of  causing 
diarrhcea.'  Further,  milk  so  treated  #itl  not  keep  more  than  three 
or  four  days,  for  the  acid-forming  bacteria  are  Still  present ;  nor  can 
one  even  be  certain  of  avoiding  alterations  in  the  taste,  for  that 
change  sets  in,  as  we  have  seen,  just  above  70°  C 

For  ordinary  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  that  simply  boiling  the 
milk  for  a  few  minutes  is  the  simplest  and  most  satis&ctoiy  method 
of  procedure.  If  carried  out  in  a  double  saucepan,  or  Aymard's 
boiler,  very  little  change  in  taste  of  the  milk  results,  especially  if  it 
be  rapidly  cooled  after  removal  horn  the  fire,  and  subsequently 
strained,  as  already  described. 

There  is  every  reason  to  advocate  the  habitual  application  of  one 
or  other  of  these  methods  to  milk  before  it  is  consumed  as  food ;  and 
one  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  drinking  of  raw  milk  will  be 
considered  as  barbarous  a  custom  as  the  eating  of  raw  meat  is  at 
present. 

Two  methods  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  milk  which  are 
of  considerable  interest  have  recently  been  introduced.  In  one  of 
these  the  milk  is  first  heated  to  150°  F.,  and  then  aerated  with  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.*  After  being  charged  with 
gas,  the  milk  is  again  twice  heated  to  a  temperature  c^  150"  F.  for  a 
period  of  thirty  minutes.     Milk  so  heated  keeps  quite  good  for  an 

'  For  mDch  practical  iDfoiiiiaUon  oo  the  steiiliiation  of  milk,  aee  YMr-Boak  a} 
TnaMunt,  1897,  p.  149.  Cathcart's  apparatus  i>  described  in  the  Brit.  Mtd.Jour*.. 
Janoai;  4,  1896.  It  has  the  advantages  of  being  cbeap  and  easily  cleaned,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Down,  St.  Tbomas's  Street,  S.E. 

*  For  a  fuller  diacusaion  of  this  subject  than  ia  possiblo  hen,  we  Swithinttuk 
and  Newman,  op.  cit. 

■  Preparedby  the  Aerated  Cr«am  and  DairvCompany,  Ltd.,  31.  Bedford  Row, 
London.  W.C.  *^ 
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indefimte  time,  and  shows  no  alteration  of  taste.*  The  other  process* 
consists  in  drring  the  "I'llf  t^  passing  it  in  a  thin  layer  between  two 
heated  rollers  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  immediately  desiccated,  and 
can  readily  be  reduced  to  a  fine  soluble  powder,  which  merely 
requires  the  addition  of  water  to  bring  it  back  again  to  the  condition 
of  ordinary  rrilk.  The  powder  so  prepared  contains  all  the  solids  of 
the  original  milk  in  a  sterile  and  soluble  form,  and  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  nutritive  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  desiccated  milk 
will  coate  into  large  use  in  the  immediate  futura. 

3.   DlGESTIBIU'TY  OF   MiLK, 

It  might  be  supposed  that  milk,  being  a  fluid,  woold  only  remain 
a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  pass  on  into  the  intestine; 
But  we  have  seen  that  milk  is  only  a  fluid  outside  the  body;  when 
it  enters  the  stomach  it  sets  into  a  solid  clot,  owing  to  the  action 
upon  it  of  lennin.  Now,  the  gastric  juice  is  an  acid  fluid,  and  it  is 
at  first  dgbt  surprising  that  curdling  does  not  take  place  rather  than 
clotting.  That  this  does  not  happen  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  milk  neutralize  the  acid  first 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  and  give  the  rennin  time  to  act  before  the 
mixture  has  attained  an  add  reaction  at  all. 

Whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  shortly  after  milk  has  been  swallowed  it  is 
converted  into  a  solid  mass.* 

What  the  use  of  rennin  is  in  the  stomach  is  very  di£Gcult  to  see. 
Cei:ainly  clotting  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  digestion  of 
milk,  for  the  latter  process  can  be  carried  on  artificially  outside  the 
body  to  its  most  advanced  stages,  with  the  milk  remaining  fluid  all  the 
time  There  is  also  ample  provision  for  the  digestion  of  milk  in  the 
iotestine,  and  if  it  be  so  prepared  that  clotting  in  the  stomach  cannot 
take  place,  its  ultimate  digestion  is  in  no  way  interfered  with,  nor  is 
it  fmmd  that  patients  from  whom  the  stomach  has  been  entirely 

'  See  a  report  in  the  Brit.  Mid.  Jottm.,  January  g,  1904. 

'  Known  u  the  Just-Hatmakor  process.  Desiccat^  milk  \a  prepared  by  Ibe 
'Licta'  Compaoy,  Devize*;  by  Prideaux  and  Co.,  Motcombe;  by  Galak  Milk 
ProdiictB.  Lti,  ti8,  Feochurcb  Slreei.  E.G.;  byW,  and  C.  McDonnell,  Ltd., 
Limerick  {Golden  Vale  Milk);  by  Ibe  Kempton  Parker  Company  (•  Caserne '); 
Md  by  tbe  Tokio  Creamery  Company  ('  Woodland  Brand '),  Presron, 

'  It  an  ortiGcia]  gastric  juice  containing  a  small  quantity  of  rennet  be  allowed  to 
drop  slowly  into  milk  at  the  body  temperature,  one  invariably  finds  that  clotting 
ouors  be  lore  curdling.  ObservationsondoesbyArthasandFagestMJM.dfJa^ac, 
ittiwtogie,  9th  series,  iii.,  1891,  p.  131),  and  on  tbe  human  subject  by  Beaumont. 
USeloann  and  Reichmann,  have  shown  that  clotting  take*  place  withio  m  quarter 
<i  u  boor  aAsT  the  milk  twa  been  swallowed. 
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removed  for  disease  have  any  difficult;  in  digesting  milk.  Renmn, 
in  ia-ct,  would  almost  appear-  to  be  a  superfluous  ingredient  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  its  presence  there  is  rendered  all  the  more  inex* 
plicable  by  the  bet  that  it  occurs  also  in  such  situations  as  the 
gizzards  of  fowls,  where  milk  is  never  found  at  all. 

After  the  clot  of  casein  has  formed  in  the  stomach,  it  shrinks  into 
a  tough  and  leathery  mass,  which  offers  great  resistance  to  the 
digestive  efforts  of  the  organ.  Were  the  milk  merely  curdled,  the 
case  would  be  quite  different ;  for  the  particles  of  precipitated  casein 
are  dissolved  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
butter-milk  and  koumiss  are  often  found  to  be  more  '  digesdtde ' 
than  ordinary  milk. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  stomach  in  the 
digestion  of  milk,  we  must  endeavour  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the 
milk  shall  not  form  a  tough  and  dense  clot  after  it  has  been  swallowed. 

Now,  it  has  been  found  that  the  density  of  the  dot  which  milk 
forms  in  the  stomach  depends,  on  the  one  band,  upon  the  amount  of 
casein  and  lime  salts  which  it  contains,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  richer  the  milk  is  in 
casein  and  soluble  salts  of  lime,  and  the  more  acid  the  gastric  juice,  the 
tougher  is  the  clot.  On  the  other  hand,  by  reducing  the  proportion  of 
these  different  factors,  the  clotting  of  the  milk  can  either  be  pre* 
vented  alti^etber  or  made  to  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  clot 
is  not  of  great  toughness  and  density. 

Obviously  mere  dilution  of  the  milk  with  water  lessenstha  propor- 
tion of  lime  salts  and  casein,  and  will  increase  its  digestibility.  The 
dilution,  however,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  half  and 
half,  if  any  great  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Dilution  with 
lime-w&ter  is  probably  not  more  efficacious  than  dilution  with 
ordinary  water.' 

Barley-water  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  diluent  instead  of 
ordinary  water.  Whilst  I  find  that  it  has  no  greater  power  of 
preventing  dotting  than  ordinary  water,  it  seems  to  some  extent,  by 
its  slight  degree  of  viscidity,  to  prevent  the  clot  from  shrinking  into 
a  tough  mass.  This  is  due  to  the  starch  which  it  contains.  Three- 
quarters  per  cent  is  the  best  strength  of  starch  in  the  milk  mixture. 

Wright*  has  shown  (hat  the  coagulation  of  milk  can  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  one-fiftieth  of  its  volume  of  a  2j  per  cent  solution 

■  See  ■  Observalioni  on  Milk  Coagalalion  aod  Digestion.'  by  P.  W.  White 
[Abstr.  ID  Bostoit  Med.  and  Surg.  Jovm,.  July  4.  1901). 

■  '  On  The  Possible  Advantages  of  Employing  Decalcified  Milk  in  tbo  FeedioB 
of  loE&ats  and  Invalids,'  Laiul,  July  iz,  1893. 
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of  citrate  of  soda,  which  acts  by  converting  some  of  the  soluble  lims 
salts  into  insoluble  calcium  citrate.  Such  citrated  milk  has  been 
employed  with  success  in  the  feeding  of  infants  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  The  presence  of  the  citrate  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  palate,  and  milk  contains  such  a  large  excess  of  lime  salts 
that  the  removal  of  part  of  them  is  no  disadvantage. 

'  Aeration '  of  the  milk  (such  as  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
*  Sparklets'  process)  is  another  important  means  of  combating 
density  of  clotting.  Milk  so  prepared  clots  rapidly,  but  the  clot  is 
very  friable.'  It  is  the  combination  of  aeration  and  dilution  that 
renders  '  milk-and-soda '  so  much  more  digestible  than  plain  milk. 

Tbe  presence  of  much  acid,  as  has  been  mentioned,  favours  the 
retractioD  of  tbe  clot  into  a  leathery  form.  Now,  the  degre;  of 
acidity  of  tbe  gastric  juice  varies  in  different  individuals  within 
fairly  wide  limits,  and  that  may  explain  why  some  people  find  milk 
so  much  more  easy  to  digest  than  others.  For  this  reason,  too, 
milk  may  sometimes  disagree  in  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  which  are 
caused  by  over-acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Mere  dilution  of  tbe  milk  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  the  acidity 
of  the  gastric  contents,  and  so  help  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  clot. 

Alkalies  act  in  the  same  direction,  but  more  potently,  by  reason  of 
their  acid-neutralizing  power.  Some  of  tbe  benefits  of  adding  lime- 
water  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  its  alkalinity ;  but  ordinary 
alkalies,  such-  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  hardly  able  to  do  much 
good  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  neutralized  by  the 
gastric  juice.* 

Boiled  milk  is  found  to  clot  more  slowly  outside  the  body,  and  to 
give  a  less  dense  clot,  than  raw  milk.*  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  it  behaves  similarly  in  the  stomach.  Many  have 
blleu  into  this  fallacy.  Boiling  acts  in  large  measure  by  rendering 
some  of  the  lime  salts  less  solut}]e,but  its  effects  are  at  cnce  counter- 
acted by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  which  redissolves  the  lime  salts. 

■  Artbas  and  Pagts,  Uic.  tit. 

*  Reicbmann  found  that  t ho  addition  of  even  very  large  quantities  of  bicarbooate 
of  *oda  lo  milk  did  not  prevent  clotting  in  tbe  stomach,  bat  interfered  with  the 
tbrmation  of  peptone.  I  &nd  that  joc.c.  of  lime-water  are  equal  in  acid-neutralizing 
power  to  3  grains  of  bicarbonateof  soda,  yei  the  addition  of  50  c.c.  of  lime-water 
to  100  c-c.  of  milk  can  altogether  prevent  clotting  when  lo  c-c.  of  artificial  gastric 
juice  are  added,  qr  onjy.'allows  of  tjle  formation  of  a  loose  clot :  while  3  grains  of 
bicarbonate  ot  sotta  under  similar  conditions  have  no  such  power.  In  other 
word*,  lime  water  has  a  specific  power  of  preventing  clotting,  apart  from  its  mere 
alkalinity. 

■  See  Artbns  and  P*gi*,  loc  at.,  tuid  Cauiley,  -The  Feeding  of  Infants,* 
London,  1S97,  chap.  liii. 
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Hence,  io  the  stotnacb  boiled  milk  clots  just  m  tbe  same  manner  as 
raw  milk. 

Another  method  of  preveating  tbe  formation  of  a  dense  dot  is  b3r 
mixing  the  milk  with  some  substance  which  will  ^et  in  between  the 
particles  of  casein,  as  it  were,  and  keep  them  apart,  so  that  they  do 
not  run  into  a  solid,  tough  mass,  but  form  a  more  or  less  spongy 
clot.  Mucilaginous  fluids,  such  as  barley-water,  act,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  this  ^hion.  Thickening  tbe  milk  with  a  Uttle  cornflour  or 
gruel  acts  similarly,  so  does  mixture  with  other  foods.  Milk  is  thus 
more  easily  digested  if  eaten  along  with  some  solid  food,  e^.,  a 
biscuit,  than  when  drunk  straight  off  by  itself. 

The  exact  time  that  milk  lenuins  in  the  Btcnnadi  under  ordinary 
drcumstances  has  been  determined  by  caudng  a  healthy  man  to 
drink  a  definite  quantity  of  milk,  and  then  washing  out  the  stomach 
at  short  intervals.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found^  that  an  ordinary 
glass  of  milk  has  entirely  left  the  stomach  about  two  hours  after  it  was 
swallowed,  whilst  a  pint  of  milk  is  disposed  of  in  about  three  and 
a  half  hours.  By  a  similar  method  it  has  been  found*  that  the 
condition  of  the  milk  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  duratitm 
of  its  stay  in  the  stomach.    Thus : 

tea  bC.  (rather  more  than  a  pint)  of  raw  milk  have  left  the  stomach 

after         3ib(nn 

„      of  Ekimmed  milk  have  left  the  atomach  ftfisr       ..         *>        ..  3|    „ 

„      of  sour  „  „  „  ..         t*         ••  3      » 

„      of  boiled  „  „  „  ■....•  4      .. 

The  table  shows  that  sour  milk — e.g.,  butter-milk — is  the  most 
digestible  form.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  is  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  precipitated  casein, 
which  enables  them  to  be  easily  dissolved  The  table  also  confirms 
the  popular  belief  that  boiled  milk  is  somewhat  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  raw  milk. 

The  difference,  however,  is  not  great,  nor  are  all  observers 
unanimous  on  the  matter.  Verhaegen,  for  instance,  finds*  that 
5QO  cc,  of  boiled  milk  leave  the  stomach  in  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  a  litre  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  Reichmann*  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  State  that  300  ac.  of  boiled  milk  remun  one  hour  less  in  tbe 
stomach  than  a  similar  quantity  of  raw  milk  (three  hours  as  com- 

'  See  Penzoldl,  Deitt,  Anhiv.  /,  Klin.  Xti^  Bd.  sj,  p.  109,  X804 ;  and  Schiitz, 
WifotT  Klin.  Wack.,  No.  48.  1896. 

'  JeasBD.  ZHI.  /.  Biolenii.  Bd.  19.  p.  129.  i88j, 

'  '  Physioloiiie  et  Pathologic  de  la  Secretion  Gattrlqne,'  Parla,  iSgS,  p.  11. 

*  '  Experi  men  telle  UQtersitchunRen  liber  die  Milch  Verdaaniiglin  maiiscblich«a 
Mageo '  (Ztil. }.  Kli*.  Mti.,  ix.  565,  1S85). 
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pared  with  four).  This  result  he  attributes  to  the  boiled  milk  forming 
a  less  dense  clot.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  boiled  milk  is 
more  concentrated  than  fresh  milk,  for  if  a  litre  of  milk  is  boiled  for 
fifteen  minutes  its  volume  is  diminished  by  a  quarter,  and  the  amount 
of  solid  matter  to  be  digested  is  proportionately  raised. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  these  conflicting  results  tl  at  the  relative 
digestibility  of  boiled  and  unboiled  milk  cannot  yet  te  regarded  as 
finally  settled.  It  is  possible  that  idiosyncrasy  plays  a  considerable 
pait  in  the  process. 

One  or  two  other  points  bearing  on  the  digestibility  of  milk  still 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  They  especially  affect  its  use  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  thanks  to  its  alkaline 
salts,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  proteid  which  it  contains,  milk 
is  able  to  neutralize  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  acid.'  In  some 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulceration,  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  diminish  the  normal  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  this  property  of 
milk  makes  it  a  valuable  article  of  diet.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  by  Pawlow*  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitri^en  it 
contains,  milk  requires  for  its  digestion  a  weaker  gastric  juice  than 
any  other  food.  Hence,  the  secretory  work  required  of  the  stomach 
for  its  digestion  is  small,  and  this  is  another  point  in  its  favour  in 
many  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach.  The  fat  which  milk 
contains  also  seems  to  exert  a  restraining  uifluence  on  the  amount 
cl  gastric  juice  secreted.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  skim  milk 
is  more  easily  digested  by  invalids.  Lastly,  milk,  like  soup,  and  a 
few  other  articles  of  diet,  seems  to  produce  a  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  independently  of  reflex  nervous  influences.  It  is  therefore  as 
sure  to  be  digested  if  poured  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube  as  if 
it  had  been  swallowed  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  of  most  foods. 

3.  Absorption  of  Milk. 
When  it  has  left  the  stomach,  the  milk  reaches  the  intestine, 
where  its  digestion  is  completed  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  This 
juice  acts  very  powerfully  on  milk— more  so  than  the  gastric  juice. 
By  reason  of  this  provision  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  milk  will 
escape  digestion,  even  if  it  be  so  prepared  that  it  does  not  remain  in 
the  stomach,  but  rapidly  passes  through  Into  the  intestine. 

;  ot  decinormol  fnlphuiic  add 
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The  question  next  aiises,  Is  the  digested  milk  completely  absorbed, 
or  does  it  leave  behind  any  considerable  amount  of  waste  residue  ? 
This  question  may  be  approached  by  investigating  the  degree  to 
which  the  different  constituents  of  milk  are  absorbed  when  isolated 
and  given  alone.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  casein  of  milk  is  the  best  absorbed  of  prot«ds. 

It  is  absorbed  as  well  as,'  or  even  rather  better  than,*  the  proteid 
of  meat,  whilst  the  iaX  of  milk  enters  the  blood  quite  as  readily  as 
the  fat  of  beef.*  And  one  may  note  in  passing  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  fat  of  aerated  milk  is  absorbed  rather  better  than  that  of 
milk  which  has  not  been  so  treated.*  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
experiments  in  which  milk-sugar  was  given  by  itself,  but  it  is  usual 
to  assume  that  it  is  completely  absorbed. 

Considering  these  fects,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  that 
when  milk  was  given  as  a  whole  it  would  be  well  absorbed.  If  the 
different  components  of  it  are  so  completely  received  into  the  blood, 
surely  the  whole  of  them  given  together  will  enter  the  blood  with 
equal  ease  and  completeness?  But  yet  it  is  not  sa  Milk,  when 
giver  by  itself  as  the  exclusive  diet  of  an  adult,  is  not  very  well 
absorbed — worse,  indeed,  than  any  other  animal  food.*  Even  under 
favourable  conditions,  only  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  available 
potential  energy  contained  in  the  milk  ever  reaches  the  blood.  The 
rest  escapes  from  the  body  as  unabsorbed  waste.  Thus,  if  3  litres 
of  milk  are  taken  daily,  the  loss  of  dry  substance  amounts  to  5-7  to  7-8 
percent.  On  3  litres  the  waste  rises  to  10*2  to  ii- 16  per  cent.  (Rubner). 
Prausnitz  found  a  loss  of  9  per  cent,  when  3  litres  were  coDsum»l 
daily.  One  gramme  of  dried  milk  ought  to  yield  5733  Calories. 
Owing  to  defective  absorption,  it  only  yields  in  the  body  5-067 
Calories.  The  loss  affects  the  proteids  and  fat  about  equally, 
and,  in  a  notable  degree,  also  the  mineral  constituents  and  caibo* 
hydrates. 

These  results  apply  only  to  the  case  of  adults,  and  when  milk  is 
the  sole  food.  When  the  milk  forms  part  of  a  mixed  diet  it  is  much 
better  absorbed.  Thus,  in  an  average  of  ten  experiments  given  by 
Wait,  in  which  milk  was  the  exclusive  food,  only  ga-i  per  cent,  of 
the  proteid  and  863  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrate  were  digested ;  but 
in  five  experiments  in  which  the  diet  consisted  of  hrtad  and  milk 

»  Salkowski.  Bitlin.  Klin.  WeeK.  No.  47,  1894. 

•  Marcuse,  Fftugn's  Archiv.,  1896. 

•  ■  Milk  as  Food.'  United  Slates  Departmsat  of  Agricnltora,  1898,  p.  tsk 

•  yahm-BlTickl  uber  Thier  Cheme.  1&93,  p.  46. 

•  PrausDiti,  Ztil.  /.  Biotogu.  Bd.  zj,  p.  533,  1889. 
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the  proportion  digested  rose  to  97*1  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  and 
98*7  per  cenL  of  the  carbohydrates.  Thelargeaniount  of  water  which 
milk  contains  seems  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  intestines 
ivhen  it  forms  the  sole  diet.' 

It  is  an  interesting  and  remarkable  ^t  that  milk  is  much  better 
absorbed  by  young  children  than  by  grown-up  persons.*  Thus,  even 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  when  milk  is  given 
alone  is  only  4-4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  more  than  1 1  per  cent. 
in  the  adult.*  In  the  case  of  babies  absorption  is  even  more  complete, 
the  difference  being  to  a  large  extent  due  to  a  more  complete 
absorption  of  the  mineral  constituents,  the  reason  for  which  is  the 
greater  demand  for  lime  salts  in  the  in^t.  This  reacts  favourably 
on  the  absorption  of  the  &t  of  the  milk,  for  unabsorbed  lime  salts 
are  apt  to  form  insoluble  soaps  with  the  fat,  and  so  hinder  its 
absorption. 

The  comparative  absorption  of  boiled  and  unboiled  milk  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimental  investigation.  It  was  found 
that  dogs*  did  not  absorb  the  casein  of  boiled  milk  quite  so  well  as 
that  of  raw  milk,  but  the  absorption  of  fat  was  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  Another  observer,'  who  experimented  on  healthy  young 
mien,  found  that  the  nitrogen  and  ^t  of  raw  milk  were  better 
absorbed  than  the  same  ingredients  after  boiling ;  but  this  codcIusiod 
is  disputed  by  a  third,* 

It  has  further  been  found  in  the  case  of  infants  and  calves  that 
'  sterilized  milk '  which  has  been  kept  at  or  above  the  boiling-point 
ton  more  than  an  hour  is  absorbed  quite  as  well  as  milk  which  has 
merely  been  boiled  in  the  usual  way.^  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified,  that  just  as  boiling 
does  not  appreciably  diminish  the  digestibility  of  milk  in  the  stomach, 
so  it  does  not  to  any  important  extent  interfere  with  its  absorption 
in  the  intestiue.  One  need  have  no  fear,  therefore,  that  the  great 
advantages  of  boiling  are  purchased  at  the  cost  of  any  noteworthy 
diminution  of  digestibility  or  absorption. 

< '  Natriiion  InvestiKaiions  at  Iho  tlntversit;  of  TeoiiGsaee,'  United  StatM 
Deparrrocnl  of  Agriculture.  BulL  53,  p.  43. 

>  See  Rubner  and  Hsuber  (Ziil.  f.  Bulegit.  xxivl.  j,  iSgS),  Uffelmaan  (quoted 
by  Uarcuse,  Ffiugir'i  Arckiv..  Bd.  64.  p.  223,  1896),  and  CixaMet(Ztit.).BiologU, 
Bd.  16,  p.  493). 
»  Praiiiniti,  ZiU.  /.  Bwtogu.  Bd.  2j,  p.  533.  1889. 
•Raudnilz,  Znl. /.  Pkyfial  Cktm..  ■av.  i.  1890. 

■  VassiUeff.  quoted  by  Caulley,  -The  Feeding  of  Inbnts/  1397.  p.  *t4. 
*  GaKbibowakjr.  Maiy't  yahrn-Btritkt,  ixiv.  503.  1S94. 

'SeoBeodiK,  ?a*rt. /.  Kindtrheith.,  ixxviii.  393,  1894;  C»atiey,  ap.eit.,  p.  »ij; 
•ml  Weber.  Buii.  it  la  Sac.  Mti.  Prat,  ii  Paris,  1892,  p.  77. 
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Two  other  points  relatiDg  to  the  behaviour  of  milk  in  the  imcsttos 
call  for  mcDtion.  The  first  is  that  milk  seems  to  be  absorbed  with 
less  expeoditure  of  energy — that  is  to  say,  with  less  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  part  of  the  intestine,  than  any  other  food.*  This  no  doiilit 
explains  in  part  the  great  value  of  milk-diet  in  many  intestiiuti 


The  other  point  is  that  milk  seems  to  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  upon  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine.  The  explana- 
tion of  this,  whether  it  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  casran  or  to  the 
influence  of  acids  produced  from  the  milk-sugar,  is  still  disputed, 
but  of  the  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  value  of  milk  diet  and  milk '  cures '  in  many 
cases  is  due  to  the  diminished  absorption  of  putre&ctive  products 
from  the  intestine  which  these  bring  about.* 

4.  Nutritive  Vai.o«  of  Milk. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  milk  is  a  perfect  food.  Now,  this  is  a 
high  claim,  and  can  only  be  justified  in  the  case  of  any  food  if  it 
fulfils  all  of  the  following  conditions : 

t.  It  must  contain  all  the  nutritive  constituents  required  by  the 
body :  proteids,  fats,  carlrahydrates,  mineral  matter  and  water. 

2.  It  must  contain  these  in  their  proper  relative  proportions. 

3.  It  must  contain  the  total  amount  of  nourishment  required 
daily  in  a  moderate  compass. 

4.  The  nutritive  elements  must  be  capable  of  easy  absorption, 
and  yet  leave  a  cert^un  bulk  of  unabsorbed  matter  to  act  as  iniestina' 
ballast. 

5.  It  must  be  obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost. 

On  examining  the  claims  cf  mi'.k  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  fttod, 
one  finds  that  it  only  conforms  to  the  first  of  the  conditions  above 
laid  dowa 

It  does  indeed  contain  representatives  of  all  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents required  by  the  body,  but  it  does  not  contain  them  in  proper 
relative  proportion.  Relatively  it  is  too  rich  in  proteid  and  fat,  and 
too  poor  in  carlxihydrate,  to  be  a  perfect  food.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  3,000  Calories  of  energy  daily,  one  would  require  to 
consume  about  8  pints  of  milk,  and  that  would  contain  about 
140  grammes  of  proteid,  while  125  is  all  that  is  necessary.     An 

'  Pawlow.  '  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdauungsdrilseD,'  p.  iSg. 

■  The  alterations  in  ihe  urine  of  patienls  on  exclusively  milk  diet  pointed  out  bj 
Weir  Mitchell  ('  Fat  and  Blood.' p.  114)  are  also  to  be  explained  by*  diminutioB 
of  intestinal  puirefaciioo. 
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excess  of  proteid  and  fat  is  essential  ia  the  case  of  infants,  where  the 
body  substance  is  being  added  to  by  growth  and  where  a  large 
supply  of  fuel  is  needed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  adults.  Milk, 
in  fact,  is  a  food  for  babes,  not  for  men. 

Further,  milli  is  much  too  bulky  to  be  a  perfect  food.  For  the 
complete  nutritioD  of  a  healthy  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
muscular  work  about  8  pints  of 

milk   would  be  required  daily.  LOSS. 

That  means  that  a  tumblerful  OSiQtm 

of  milk  must  be  swallowed 
every  hour  of  the  working  day. 
This  is  an  inconveniently  large 

quantity,  and  necessitates  the 

burdening  of  the  system  with  a 

considerable  surplus  of  water. 
In  the  matter  of  ballast,  also, 

milk  is  deficient.     It   is  true 

that  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
pletely absorbed,  but  the  residue 

is  not  bulky  enough  to  supply  a  IB»»"» 

sufficient  stimulus  to  peristalsis, 

and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  *<in» 

constipating  food.  Fio.    B. -Aoiual    Composition    op   a 

Lastly,  milk  is  too  expensive      Tdmblxbfdl  of  Oroinarv  Milk,  and 

.,  rifj'ri-  1  CIOENTACK    OF    Lou    FSOH    NON-AB- 

to  be  a  perfect  food.    To  live     BOKprtoH. 

00  it  alone  would  cost  about 

IS.  6d.  a  day.     An  ordinary  mixed  diet  can  be  obtained  for  loss  than 

a  shilling. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  milk  is  by  no  means  a  ptrfeet  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  supplement  tbe  deficiencies 
of  other  articles  of  diet.  Milk  is  the  cheapest  source  of  animal 
proteid,  and  proteid  is  the  ingredient  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  mixed  diet.  Eight  pennyworths  of  whole 
milk  yield  as  much  proteid  as  ten  pennyworths  of  beef.  But  milk 
has  the  advantage  over  beef  of  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbohydrate  in  addition  to  its  proteid  and  fat,  with  the  result  that  a 
quart  of  good  milk  is  really  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  a  pound  of 
beef-steak.  Skim  milk  is  an  even  cheaper  source  from  which  to 
supplement  any  lack  of  proteid  in  the  diet.  Its  great  value  in  the 
dietary  of  persons  to  whom  economy  is  of  importance  cannot  bs 
overestimated.  It  is  in  carbohydrate  that  milk  is  specially  deficient. 
Hence  it  should  be  used  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  other  foods  rich 
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in  that  iogredieDt.  Such  a  food  is  bread.  An  interesting  practical 
illustratioD  of  the  great  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  a  combina- 
tion of  skim  milk  and  bread  is  furnished  by  the  following  comparison 
of  a  luocb  composed  solely  of  these  ingredients  with  an  ordinary 
lunch,  such  as  might  be  supplied  at  a  restaurant* 


LUHC 

H  or  Sum  Uilk  avd  Buad. 

IU.r*U.*T  t4,KCH. 

indknl.. 

AmouM. 

Cloria. 

.JiU. 

Aawou. 

CmMo. 

BkmI.. 

10  (l& 

lid. 

755 

Sr:: 

75 

Skim 

milk 

I  pint 

IJ. 

lyo 

Bread.. 

Butler 

Coffee: 

Milk 

Sugar 

'4" 

100 
'3 

300 

IM 

33 

Totals 

«i 

913 

Total* 

8A 

940 

It  will  be  observed  that  bread  and  milk  furnished  at  a  cost  erf 
2d.  almost  as  many  Calories  (i^.,  beat  and  energy)  as  were  obtained 
from  the  restaurant  lunch  at  four  times  that  price. 

The  claims  of  skim  milk  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  source  of 
food  are  thus  fully  justified,  and  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  who  are  responsible  for  drawing  up  an  ample  and  economical 
dietary  for  large  numbers  of  persons,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
inmates  of  public  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  regard  milk  as  a 
beverage  rather  than  as  a  food.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  in  proof  of 
which  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from  the  valuable 
pamphlet  on  '  Milk  as  Food '  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,*  to  which  reference  has  already  been  frequently 
made.  The  following  extract  states  succinctly  the  advantages 
'  which  are  obtained  from  the  liberal  use  of  milk  in  a  dietary: 

*A  very  interesting  experiment  was  recently  made  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  in  co-operation  with  this  department,  io  which 
the  effect  of  a  limited  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  milk  was  tried  at  the 
University  boarding-house  or  "commons."  From  these  studies  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn :  (i)  The  dietaries  in  which  milk 

'  From  ■  Milk  as  Food, "  op.  cil. 

■  Some  interesiing  examples  of  menus  illustrating  the  my  in  which  milk  may 
be  combined  with  oihcr  foods  to  form  a  complete  dailj  dietary  ue  given  in  Um 

same  publication. 
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was  more  abundantly  supplied  were  somewhat  less  costly  than  the 
otbers,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  as  acceptable ;  (2)  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  milk  bad  the  effect  of  materially  increasing 
the  proportion  of  proteid  in  the  diet ;  (3)  the  milk  actually  supplied 
the  place  of  other  food  materials,  and  did  not,  as  many  suppose, 
simply  furnish  an  additional  amount  of  food  without  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  other  materials  ;  (4)  the  results  indicate  that  milk  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  economical  article  of  diet 
which  fcimilies  of  moderate  income  may  freely  purchase  as  a  probable 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  the  diet  and  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  supply  of  animal  foods.' 

As  an  article  of  diet  in  disease  milk  occupies  a  unique  position. 
No  single  food,  it  may  safely  be  said,  is  of  so  much  value.  The 
drawbacks  to  its  exclusive  use  in  health,  which  it  was  one's  duty  to 
point  out  above,  are  now  of  no  account,  or  are  even  converted  into 
advantages.  The  use  of  milk  in  the  dietary  of  different  diseases  will 
be  considered  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  some  of  its 
general  advantages  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Being  in  a  fluid  form,  it  is  easily  swallowed.  This  is  a  great  gain 
in  the  case  of  exhausted  patients.  For  the  same  reason,  the  quantity 
given  can  be  very  simply  regulated  and  measured.  Its  fluid  form 
also  enables  it  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  beverages,  and  a 
glass  of  milk  with  each  meal  is  one  of  the  simplest  prescriptions  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  nourishment  a  patient  is  taking.  It  is 
ofien  recommended  to  people  who  require  to  be  '  fed  up.' 

The  amount  of  water  which  it  contains  causes  milk  to  be  a  means 
of  quenching  thirst  as  well  as  of  supplying  food,  and  makes  it 
grateful  to  feverish  patients.  In  virtue  of  the  same  property  it  can 
act  as  a  diuretic,  a  function  which  is  of  great  help  in  the  treatment  of 
some  forms  of  heart  disease  with  oedema,  in  cases  of  renal  disease, 
_  and  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the  urinary  passages. 

The  bulkiness  which  its  richness  in  water  entails  is  no  serious 
drawback  in  most  cases  of  illness.  A  patient  who  is  at  rest  and 
warm  in  bed  requires  much  less  nourishment  than  an  active  man, 
and  will  often  gain  weight  on  3  or  4  pints  of  milk  a  day,  although 
more  than  twice  that  quantity  is  requisite  for  the  needs  of  health. 1 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  concentrated 
^>ods  are  not  well  borne  in  cases  of  severe  disease,  and  that  a 
moderate  degree  of  dilution  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 
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The  peculiar  bebaviour  of  milk  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  th* 
fact  that  it  is  digested  with  little  secretory  effort  and  absorbed  witb 
but  a  moderate  expenditure  of  energy,  and  that  its  presence  tends  to 
restrain  tbe  development  of  intestinal  putre&iction,  have  been  already 
referred  to,  and  mark  milk  out  as  a  food  of  special  value  in  gastro- 
intestinal disorders.  To  these  advantages  should  be  added  the  bets 
already  mentioned,  that,  though  rich  in  proteid,  milk  is  devoid  of 
such  '  stimulating '  substances  as  are  found  in  meat,  and  that  its  ose 
is  attended  by  a  diminution  in  tbe  excretion  of  uric  add. 

It  is  probably  to  a  combination  of  these  advantages  that '  milk 
diet '  and  '  milk  cures '  owe  the  benefits  obtained  from  their  use. 

From  an  early  age  milk  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
many  diseases.  By  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen  it  was  recom- 
mended in  phthisis,  and  especially  in  gout.  Amongst  medieval 
writers  Van  Swieten  and  Hoffmann  also  recognised  its  great  virtues, 
whilst  its  most  strenuous  advocate  in  modem  times  has  been 
Dr.  Karell,  late  physician  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.*  Donkin  also  did 
much  to  make  its  virtues  known,  while  in  later  years  it  has  attained 
prominence  as  an  important  part  of  the  '  Weir-Mitchell  treatment.' 

Karell  recommends  a  trial  of  the  milk  cvn  in  dropsies,  asthma, 
neuralgias  of  intestinal  origin,  cases  of  '  malnutrition,'  and  some 
diseases  of  tbe  liver.  Its  use  in  diabetes,  obedty,  and  some  forms 
of  valvular  heart  disease  will  be  considered  later. 

The  directions  given  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  ol 
its  use  are  that  the  milk  should  be  skimmed,  and  should  be  givea 
quite  fresh,  not  boiled.  *  A  temperature  of  313*  F.,  I  feel  assured,* 
says  Donkin,  '  either  seriously  impairs  or  altogether  destroys  its 
therapeutic  energy,  possibly  by  altering  the  molecular  constitution 
of  the  casein  or  by  destroying  some  vital  property  with  which  it  is 
endowed.' 

At  first  not  more  than  3  to  6  ounces  should  be  given,  at  regular 
intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  none  being  given  at  4  a.m.  The 
milk  should  be  sipped,  not  swallowed  at  a  draught,  and  may  be  ^ven 
either  warm  or  cold  as  preferred.  By  tbe  third  day  the  quantity  at 
each  feed  may  t>e  increased  to  half  a  pmt,  so  that  in  all  3  pints  are 
consumed.  By  the  end  of  a  week  tbe  total  may  have  risen  to 
6  pints  per  day,  but  one  should  not  attempt  to  go  much  above  this. 
The  '  cure  *  should  last  five  or  six  weeks. 

Amongst  the  '  normal '  symptoms  exhibited  by  a  patient  on  a 

>  •  Onib«  Milk  Con,' BHit.Xti.jf  oun., ^.97.1866,  An  IntoiMtlrig  hiitorical 
reEomf  of  tbe  therapeutic  nsM  of  milk  will  be  found  in  Doakio'i  ■  Diabetea  ud 
Brigbt'a  Disease,'  1S71,  chap.  1, 
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purely  milk  diet  ar«  a  certain  amount  of  drowsiness  and  the  passage 
of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  which  gives 
no  brownish-red  ring  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  often  a  sweetish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  A  moderate  degree  of  constipation  ia  a  good  sign,  orange- 
coloured  stools  being  passed  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  If 
this  s3m3ptoDi  becomes  too  pronounced,  a  little  cofiee  or  caramel  may 
be  added  to  the  morning's  milk,  or  a  little  stewed  fruit  may  be 
taken  once  a  day.     Diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  too  rich  milk. 

Tile  objections,  frequently  of  a  bnci&il  nature,  which  are  often 
urged  by  tbe  patient  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  r^^en  must  be 
overcome  by  firmness  and  tact,  while  in  some  cases  the  addition  of 
a  little  tea*  coffee,  caramel,  or  salt  may  make  the  milk  more  eodnr- 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
FOODS  DEBITED  FBOH  HILK 

Wb«7-~Croam — Butter — Butter-milk — Koumisi    and    Kephir — 
Casein  preparations. 

Whky. 

We  have  already  learnt  that  Trtkay  is  the  fluid  which  exudes  from 
clotted  milk.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  to  30  ounces  of  milk 
heated  to  104°  F.  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rennet,  and  setting  a^e  In  a 
warm  place  till  clotting  has  occurred.  Tbe  clot  must  then  be 
broken  up  very  thoroughly  by  stirring,  and  the  whole  strained 
through  muslin.  About  23  ounces  of  whey  should  be  obtained  with 
(approximately)  the  following  comirasitiOD : 

Water  93'^  per  cent. 

Proieid        0-82       H 

Fat 0-34        ■ 

Sugar  4-65        „ 

MiDeral  mattsr       ..         ..         ■■         ..         ..  o'fij        „ 

Whey  can  also  be  made  by  precipitating  tbe  casein  by  means  of 
gn  acid — e.g.,  a  sour  wine.  It  is  in  this  ^hion  that  white  wine 
whey  is  prepared.     Alum  whey  is  a  similar  product. 

Whey,  as  its  composition  indicates,  is  a  fluid  of  but  small  nutritive 
value.  It  hardly  ever  enters  into  an  ordinary  diet,  but  is  often  an 
aid  in  tbe  feeding  of  in^ts.i  It  bas  slight  laxative  properties,  and 
should  be  avoided  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrbcea. 

The  so-called  whey  cure  is  a  means  of  treatment  sometimes  rs- 
.sorted  to  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  especially  when  occurring  in  gross 
feeders  ('  abdominal  plethora ').  Its  range  of  usefulness  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  grape  cure,  and,  as  in  it,  large  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  favourable  influence  of  tbe  open  air  and  exerdse  which 
form  a  part  of  tbe  regimen.  Tbe  quantity  of  whey  consumed  is  at 
>  S«e  Asbbj',  Edin.  Mid.  Jmm.,  April,  iSgg,  p.  389. 
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first  limited  to  a  tnmblerful  night  and  morning,  but  the  amount  is 
gradually  increased  until  a  maximum  is  reached  of  ten  tumblerfuls 
per  day.     The  only  other  foods  allowed  are  vegetables  and  fruits. 

It  should  be  added  that  whey  is  sometimes  a  useful  addition  to 
tfae  diet  in  cases  of  nephritis  accompanied  by  constipation  and  in 
cases  of  uric  acid  gravel.  It  may  also  be  substituted  for  milk  with 
advantage  when  jaundice  is  present. 

Cream. 

Cream  consists  essentially  of  the  fat  of  milk.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  consists  of  that  alone.  It 
contains  in  addition  proteid  and  sugar  in  fully  as  high  proportion  as 
milk  itself.  The  real  difference,  indeed,  between  milk  and  cream  is 
that  in  the  latter  some  of  the  water  of  the  milk  has  been  replaced  by  fat. 

The  exact  amount  of  fat  in  cream  varies  very  much,  the  differences 
depending  to  a  large  extent  on  the  method  by  which  the  cream  has 
been  separated.  In  cream  produced  by  a  centrifuge  the  proportion 
of  fat  may  amount  to  65  per  cent.,  while  in  ordinary  cream,  obtained 
by  skimming,  it  may  be  merely  20  per  cent  or  less.  The  average 
amount  of  fat  in  specimens  of  centrifugal  cream  examined  by 
Droop  Richmond  in  1894.  was  489  per  cent.  In  716  samples 
obtained  from  the  London  market  in  1889  Vieth  found  an  average 
of  45^  per  cent,  for  single  and  53^  for  double  cream.' 

On  an  average,  perhaps,  one  may  say  that  a  sample  of  good  cream 
should  contain  41  per  cent,  of  fat.  There  is  thus  as  much,  or  even 
greater,  need  for  fixing  a  legal  standard  for  cream  as  there  is  for 
milk.  Some  authorities*  would  fix  the  standard  at  45  per  cent,  of 
fat;  others  would  make  it  illegal  to  sell  as  cream  anything  which 
contains  less  than  25  per  cent.* 

The  well-known  DevonBhire  or  clotted  cream  is  a  special  variety 
prepared  by  beating  the  milk  in  deep  f>ans,  which  causes  a  rapid  and 
very  complete  separation  of  the  fat.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  such 
cream  is  not  far  short  of  60  per  cent.,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
analyses:* 

AtK 


Wstw. 

Proiiidani 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

I.  3*48 

860 

58« 

a-  3554 

6-80 

5709 

Devonshire  cream  contains  only  about  half  as  much  sugar  as 
ordinary  cream.  For  this  reason  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  be  a 
source  of  fat  in  the  dietary  of  diabetics. 
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In  a  phjrnological  sense  cream  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  fuel 
food.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  pint  of  it  should  ^eld  about 
1425  Calories,  or  about  as  much  as  1}  pounds  of  bread  or  t}  dozen 
bananas  or  4}  pounds  of  potatoes. 

In  sick-room  feeding  it  is  an  important  aid  in  getting  fat  into  the 
diet,  for  it  is  very  ea^y  digested.  Good  cream  (45  per  cenL) 
contains  as  much  fat  as  a  similar  quantity  of  most  codlivtr  oil 
emulsions,  and  is  usually  much  better  borne.  A  gill  of  it  per  day  is 
a  not  imconunon  prescriptiou. 

Cream,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  economical  source  of  &U. 
One  and  a  half  pints  of  it  do  not  contain  more  lat  than  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  cost  about  three  times  as  much.  Cream,  therefor^  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

Bdttsk. 

Butter  is  produced  from  cream  by  churning.  This  cansoB  all  the 
£at  globules  in  the  cream  to  run  t<%ether  into  a  solid  mass,  while 
the  fluid  part,  containing  almost  all  the  sugar  and  most  of  tbe 
casein,  remains  in  the  form  of  butter-milk.  The  flavour  and  aroma 
of  butter  are  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms  in  tbe  cream  during 
ripening;  butter  prepared  from  pasteurized  cream  is  devoid  of 
flavour.* 

The  trace  of  casein  which  remains  in  the  butter  is  of  importance,  for 
the  decomposition  which  it  undergoes  on  keeping  is  apt  to  make  the 
butter  turn  rancid.  The  presence  of  water  in  tbe  butter  Militates 
this  change.  Butter  can  be  made  to  keep  indefinitely  by  melting  it 
down,  and  then  boiling  it  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off,  as  evidenced 
by  the  cessation  of  violent  ebullition.  The  melted  butter  is  then 
strained  through  muslin  to  remove  tbe  casein,  poured  into  a  bottle, 
and  allowed  to  cool.  If  corked  up,  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely, 
and  when  wanted  a  portion  can  be  removed  with  a  cheese  scoop,  or 
the  butter  can  be  melted  and  poured  out  by  standing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water  for  a  short  time.  This  method  is  largely  used  in  India 
for  the  preservation  of  butter  (ghee),  and  also  on  the  Continent. 

The  exact  amount  of  &t  in  butter  varies  within  fairly  wide  limits, 
but  averages  about  82  per  cent.,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  amoimt  in 
cream.  An  ounce  of  butter,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
equivalent  of  i  ounce  of  pure  fat.  In  addition  butter  contains  I3  to 
15  per  cent,  of  water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  organic 
matter,  chiefly  casein  and  milk-sugar. 

■  Se«  Ninth  Aiuiaal  Report  of  Storrs  Agriciiltunl  Eiperiment  Station,  189& 
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The  most  strUting  chemical  characteristic  of  butter  fat  is  its  rich- 
ness in  those  fatty  acids  (butyric,  caproic,  capric.  and  caprylic) 
^vhich  are  soluble  in  water.  Of  these  it  contains  about  7  per  cent. 
Butyric  add,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  butter,  from 
irhich  it  derives  its  name.  Of  the  insoluble  fottyadds  present  oleic 
is  the  most  abundant.  Butter  fat  cont^ns  40  per  cent  of  olein. 
This  means  that  it  has  a  low  melting-point  (31-34'  C.)>  s^d  that  in  its 
turn  implies,  for  reasons  we  have  already  discussed,  that  it  is  easily 
digested  and  absorbed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  butter  is  the  most  easily 
digested  of  fatty  foods.  The  fat  of  the  human  body  has  also  a  large 
proportion  of  olein,  and  melts  at  an  even  lower  temperature  than 
butter  (25*  C).  The  ^t  that  butter  fat  approximates  so  dosely  to 
it  in  its  proportion  of  olein  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the  great  value 
of  butter  as  a  food. 

The  ease  with  which  butter  is  digested  renders  it  of  great  value 
as  a  source  of  fat  in  the  diet  of  sickness.  In  phthisis,  diabetes, 
and  many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  patients  can  take  i  pound  of  it  a 
day  without  difficulty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  their  nutrition. 
Cooked  butter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  apt  to  dis^ree, 
probably  owing  to  the  liberation  of  fatty  adds  in  it  by  the  heat 
employed  in  cooking.  The  absorption  of  butter  in  the  intestine  is 
very  complete.  Even  when  J  pound  of  it  is  taken  per  day,  less 
than  -5  per  cent,  is  wasted.  This  is  a  more  favourable  result  than 
would  be  obtained  with  any  other  form  of  fat,  and  should  teach  us 
that  it  may  be  well  to  give  butter  a  fair  trial  before  having  recourse 
to  cod-liver  <»1  or  other  medicinal  fatty  preparations. 

Margarinb. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  butter, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  if  part  of  the  more  solid  onstituenti 
(stearin  and  [^mitin)  could  be  removed  from  ordinary  animal  fats, 
leaving  chiefly  olein,  the  substance  left  would  resemble  butter  very 
closely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  be  done,  and  the  product  it 
known  as  margarine.' 

Margarine  owes  its  origin  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  chemist 
Miges-Mourite,  and  was  first  manufactured  under  his  direction  for 
use  in  the  French  Navy  in  the  year  1870.  It  is  made  by  mdting 
down  and  clarifying  various  animal  fats,  that  of  the  ox  being  now 

'  MaigariDS  derives  its  name  from  '  margarin.'  a  supposed  fat,  really  a  mixllira 
of  palmilin  and  steariD.  It  is  also  known  as  '  oleomarKajiae,'  '  bulterine,'  and 
•Dutch  butler,'  but  by  the  Act  of  iS'iy  all  hntier  subfitiiuies  are  now  described  U 
*~  '"  '     Id  the  Uoited  States  iIie  le^in  '  oleomargariDe '  is  employed. 
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chiefly  employed.  The  melted  fat  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  with 
the  result  that  the  stearin  solidifies  first.  The  more  fluid  coffl- 
poDents  (palmitin  and  otein)  are  removed  by  pressure  and  churned 
up  with  a  little  milk  to  give  them  the  flavour  of  butter.  The 
product  is  then  tinted  with  some  vegetable  dye,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
It  baa  the  following  eompoaition :' 


9'3  per  cent 


67 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  an  average  specimen  of  butter,  and  the  only  point  in  which 
the  two  differ  is  that  butter  has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
soluble  and  volatile  fatty  acids.*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  margarine  as  a  food.  The 
fot  of  our  bodies  contains  no  soluble  fatty  acids,  and  human  milk 
tat  is  almost  destitute  of  them  too.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  legard 
the  absence  of  butyrin  as  a  point  in  favour  of  margarine,  for  when 
butter  becomes  at  all  rancid  butyric  acid  is  liberated  &om  the 
butyrin,  and  butyric  acid  is  an  exceedingly  irritating  substance. 
The  comparative  absence  of  casein  in  margarine  is  also  a  good  point, 
for  casein,  as  we  have  seen,  tends  to  promote  the  decomposition  of 
butter,  and  its  absence  should  help  margarine  to  keep  better. 

So  much  from  the  chemical  side.  From  a  physiolc^cal  point  of 
view  margarine  is  equally  deserving  of  recommendation.  It  is 
absorbed  almost  as  completely  as  butter,  the  diHerence  being  only 
about  2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  102  pounds  of  margarine  are 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  100  pounds  of  butter.*  Whatever  may 
once  have  been  the  case,  margarine  is  now  made  only  from  pure 
animal  fats,  and  the  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  manufacture 
insure  its  further  purification.  As  its  flavour  is  equal  to  that  of  an 
average  specimen  of  butter,  and  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  much  cheaper,  there  is  every  reason  to  wish  that  the  prejudice 
against  it,  which  is  still  rather  widespread,  should  quickly  disappear, 
and  that  it  should  be  welcomed  as  an  admirable  and  cheap  substitute 
for  a  rather  expensive,  but  necessary,  food. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  butter,  one  may  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  its  relative  value  as  an  addition  to  the  diet  when 
compared  with  jam.   This  subject  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest 

'  Average  of  thirty-five  analyses  by  Atwater. 

*  Buiter  bas  7I  per  cent,  of  butyrin  :  margariQe  has  only  0*15  per  cent. 

*  See  Rodger,  '  Lebrbucb  der  Mabrungsmiltel  Cbemie,'  p.  182. 
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to  the  poorer  sections  of  tbe  community,  and  involves  really  two 
quesdoDs:  (i)  To  what  extent  can  sugar  (which  is  the  most 
important  ingredient  of  jam)  replace  kX  in  the  diet  7  and,  (2)  Is  the 
replacement  effected  at  a  saving  of  expense? 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in 
a  previous  chapter  (p.  36).  It  need  only  be  repeated  here  that 
I  part  of  fat  is  equal  to  2^  parts  of  sugar  in  fuel  value,  and  that 
sugar  and  ^  can  replace  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent 
I^ovided  these  proportions  be  observed.  It  would  seem,  however, 
although  one  cannot  give  any  definite  scientific  reason  vihy  it  should 
be  so,  that  iaX.  cannot  be  wholly  replaced  in  the  diet  by  sugar  or  other 
carbohydrate  without  detriment  to  health,  and  that  this  is  especially 
tme  of  young  children. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that,  even 
were  the  substitution  of  jam  for  butter  justifiable  on  physiological 
grounds,  it  cannot  be  effected  with  any  real  economy.  It  would 
require  about  3  pounds  of  jam  to  be  equal  in  fuel  value  to  i  pound 
of  butter,  and  at  current  prices  the  former  would  cost  about  is.  3d., 
the  latter,  say,  is.  sd.,  a  difference  slightly  in  favour  of  butter.'  In 
order,  therefore,  to  effect  any  saving  by  substituting  jam  for  butter, 
cme  would  require  to  eat  less  of  the  former  than  would  really  replace 
tbe  butter,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  one's  nutrition  would 
suffer.     The  money  saved  would  be  balanced  by  vigour  lost. 

The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
greater  weight  of  jam  than  of  butter  to  cover  any  given  piece  of 
bread.  I  have  found  that  an  ordinary  slice  of  bread,  when  spread 
the  usual  thickness,  is  covered  by  40  grammes  (i|  ounces}  of  jam  or 
by  8  grammes  {about  \  ounce)  of  butter.  In  other  words,  as  actually 
used,  it  takes  5  pounds  of  jam  to  go  as  far  as  i  pound  of  butter ;  and 
aitboi^b  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  Calories  yielded  by  the  former 
quantity  is  about  one-third  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  latter, 
yet  the  cost  is  also  considerably  greater. 

Notwitbstaodii^,  then,  that  the  cost  of  butter  and  jam  is,  from  a 
nutritive  point  of  view,  almost  equal,  the  housewife  will  always  find 
the  latter  more  costly  than  the  former,  simply  because  more  of  it  is 
used.    It  is  true  that  the  extra  quantity  of  jam  conveys  some  extra 

■  Tbis  calCDlalion  is  baaed  od  Ihe  assumplion  (i)  ihal  i  part  of  fat  is  equal  in 
foel  value  to  zj  paru  of  carbohydrale,  and  (1)  thai  ordinaiy  jam  contains  about 
60  per  cent,  of  sugar  (see  a  paper  by  Aitchison  Robertson,  Scottish  Midical  and 
Surgical  Jourx.,  Jaly,  i89S).and  a  good  sample  of  butter  8z  per  cent  of  fat.  Some 
physiologists  (fj.,  C.  Voil)  assume  a  different  ratio  between  fat  and  carbohydrate, 

..  .,         .L ._    _,.L_    , .  ._, _r.L_  . ^jj  ijijj 


namely,  that  loo  parts  of  tbe  former  are  equivalent  to  175  of  the  tatter. 

basis,  aj  pounds  of  jam  would  be  eqi    '  ' "       '   " '     '  ' — "" 

Irirmer  would  cost  i^  less  than  the  Is 


basil,  3I  pounds  of  jam  would  be  equal  in  value  to  i  pound  of  butter,  and  the 
■•' ■-■  ' -la  latter. 
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carboh}rdrate  into  the  body,  but  that  result  could  be  achieved  at  leas 
cost  by  the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount  of  bread. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  oue  pays  deatly  for 
the  pleasant  flavour  of  butter.  As  far  as  noutishment  is  concerned, 
a  pound  of  dripping  is  more  than  the  equal  of  a  pound  of  buttei, 
and  onfy  costs  half  as  much. 

We  have  here  another  example  of  the  fact,  already  so  often  pdnted 
out,  that  in  buying  foods  ve  pay  usually  for  the  likii^  of  the  palate 
rather  than  for  the  needs  of  the  body.  For  those  who  can  aSbid  it, 
that  may  be  quite  justifiable,  but  for  the  poor  the  advantages  ot 
margarine  and  dripping  as  cheap  sources  of  fat  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon. 

BUTTBR-UILK. 

Butter-milk  is  the  fluid  which  is  left  after  the  fat  has  been  removed 
from  cream  by  churning.  Its  sourness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid,  of  which,  however,  it  does  not  usually  contain  more  than 
}  to  }  per  cent  Its  general  composition  is  shown  in  the  two 
following  analyses ; 

Prtlrii.  Ft.  CtichrAt*. 

i-3o o-j 48- 

«■  *-37 0-4 37g» 

The  chief  point  in  which  it  differs  from  milk  is  its  poverty  in  fat. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  skim  milk.  The  loss  of  milk-sugar  from 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  significance. 

It  is  very  easily  digested,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fat  and  to  dw 
fact  that  its  casein  is  present  in  a  finely  flocculent  form.* 

Its  nutritive  value  is  considerable,  an  ordinary  glassful  yielding 
about  as  much  nourishment  as  2  ounces  of  bread.  It  is  as  a  che^ 
source  of  proteid,  however,  that  butter-milk  is  chiefly  deserving  of 
notice.  In  respect  of  this  constituent,  it  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to 
ordinary  milk,  and  yet  butter-milk  is  usually  thrown  out  to  the  pigs. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  here  a  great  waste  of  a  very 
valuable  food-  When  used  in  large  quantities,  butter-milk  has 
diuretic  properties  which  may  be  a  slight  disadvantage  in  health, 
but  would  rather  enhance  its  value  than  otherwise  in  many  cases  of 

Kouuiss  AMD  KxpBtx. 
■  is  a  milk  praparatiott  of  very  considerable  antiquity.    We 
find  authentic  accounts  of  it  in  books  written  early  in  the  thirteenth 

'  Alvater.  *  Dunlop,  '  Report  on  Prison  Dietaries,'  p.  31.  1899. 

■  The  Mae  with  which  bucter-milli  can  be  digested  has  led  to  its  being  recom. 

aeuded  as  a  food  for  infanta  (lee  a  paper  in  the  fin'f.  tf«£ /0iini.,  September  e^  igoa). 
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century,  and  hints  of  its  existence  almost  as  far  back  as  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  itself. 

Komniss  is  fennented  mare's  milk.  Kephix  is  »  more  modem 
substitute  for  it  produced  from  tha  milV  of  the  cow. 

The  home  of  koumiss  is  in  the  steppes  of  European  Rus^  and  of 
Central  and  South- Western  Asia.  Its  brewers  aie  tribes  of  nomadic 
Taitais ;  its  source  the  milk  of  tiie  hardy  mares  of  the  steppes. 

Kephir  is,  as  it  were,  a  spurious  koumiss,  and  was  first  produced 
in  tbe  Caucasus  Mountains  from  cow's  milk  fermented  with  kephir 
gr^ns.' 

It  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  koumiss 
that  margarine  does  to  butter.  It  probably  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  nutritive  qualities  and  value  as  koumiss,  but  it 
is  not  the  genuine  article,  and  most  likely  it  would  never  be  used 
as  a  substitute  were  it  not  for  the'  difBculty  of  obtaining  mare's 
milk  in  civilized  countries.  The  fermentation  which  milk  undergoes 
in  tbe  process  of  conversion  into  koumiss  or  kephir  is  a  double  one. 
The  sugar  of  the  milk  is  partly  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  the 
same  process  which  takes  place  when  milk  turns  sour ;  in  part  also 
it  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  by  which  wine  is  produced 
from  tbe  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  '  lactic '  and 
a  '  vinous  '  fermentation  both  go  on.  The  former  begins  first,  but 
the  latter  lasts  longest,  and  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  koumiss-maker 
is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  vinous  ferment  and  to  restrain  that 
which  produces  lactic  acid. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  mare's  milk  is  a  better  medium  for  this 
double  fermentation  than  is  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  it  is  so,  oddly 
enough,  for  those  very  reasons  which  make  it  a  poorer  food  than 
cow's  milk.  Mare's  milk  contains  less  casein  and  fat  than  cow's 
milk,  but  is  richer  than  the  latter  in  sugar.  Not  only  so:  the  sugar 
of  mare's  milk  seems  to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tatioD  than  the  sugar  of  cow's  milk  does.  Tbe  richness  of  cow's  milk 
in  fat  is  a  positive  disadvantage  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  for 
there  is  apt  to  be  produced  from  it  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid, 
which  is  extremely  irritating  to  tbe  stomach,  and  renders  the  '  brew' 
unfit  for  consumption.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  if  the 
•  Kephir  grains  reaembla  littls  fr«gin«n(s  of  cauliflower.  Their  lermentative 
powtt  appears  lo  be  entirely  dae  to  tbe  Saaharotnycei  mycoimna.  In  addition  to 
this,  Ihey  contain  lactic- acid-prodacing  organisms.  The  so-called  BacUrinm 
ditfcra  Cancaata.  which  they  also  contain,  does  not  appear  to  play  any  essential 
role  ia  the  process,  unless,  perhaps,  it  helps  to  liquefy  theprecipit.ited  caseinogea 
[smSHart.  xiz.  zl6:  also  Rothschild.  ■  L'AIlailement,'  Paris.  l8g8).  For  a  full 
acojuoi  of  (he  history  of  kephir  and  tbe  mode  of  preparing  it,  see  '  Le  Kiphir,* 

by  W.  Podwyraotaky  (Paris :  C,  Naud,  igoa).     This  monograph  also  o— 

*ei7  full  bibliography. 
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mares  are  allowed  to  pasture  on  rich  grass  for  but  one  day  the  milk 
of  that  day  becomes  unduly  rich  in  (at,  and  cannot  be  safely  used 
for  the  production  of  koumiss.'  Hence  it  is  that,  if  cow's  milk  is 
to  be  fermented — i.e.,  if  one  wishes  to  make  kephir — it  must  first 
be  made  to  approximate  in  composition  to  mare's  milk  by  being 
skimmed  or  diluted,  or  even  submitted  to  both  processes. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  milk  under  the 
double  fermentation  are  not  difficult  to  follow.  The  lactic  ferment 
simply  changes  part  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  add.  The  viooos 
ferment  eats  up  a  very  small  part  of  the  protetd  of  the  milk,  and  at 
the  same  time  produces  from  the  sugar  a  Uttle  alcohol  and  a  good 
deal  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  milk  thus  becomes  sour,  it  effer- 
vesces,  and  is  weakly  alcoholic.  But  the  lactic  add  causes  the 
casein  to  be  precipitated  just  as  it  does  in  the  ordinary  souring  of 
milk,  and  the  casein  falls  down'in  flocculi. 

Now,  one  of  the  essential  points  in  the  making  of  koumiss  is  that 
during  the  whole  process  of  fermentation  the  milk  should  be  kept 
constantly  agitated  by  stirring.  This  agitation  is  primarily  intended 
to  permit  of  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  fermenting  fluid,  but  it  has 
also  the  result  of  breaking  up  the  predpitated  casein  into  exceedingly 
fine  partides,  and  it  is  to  this  extremely  fine  state  of  division  in 
which  the  casein  Is  found  that  much  of  the  ease  with  which  koumiss 
can  be  digested  is  to  be  attributed.  As  the  process  goes  on,  it 
would  appear*  that  a  small  part,  at  least,  of  the  casein  undergoes  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  digestion,  and  is  converted  into  soluble  products.' 
One  certainly  finds  that  ordinary  kephir  contains  a  small  amount  of 
peptone. 

These  changes,  of  course,  only  go  on  gradually,  so  that  at  the  aid 
of  twelve  hours  of  fermentation  one  gets  a  '  weak '  koumiss  which  is 
only  slightly  sour,  and  which  still  looks  and  tastes  quite  milky. 
After  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  some  of  the  casein  has  been 
redissolved,  with  the  result  that  the  koumiss  is  thinner ;  it  has  also 
increased  in  sourness.  This  is  called  '  medium '  koumiss.  After 
another  twenty-four  hours  or  more  most  of  the  sugar  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  '  strong '  koumiss  which  results  is  a  thin,  sour 
fluid  which  eflervesces  briskly.  In  this  form  it  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely  without  undergoing  much  further  change. 

The  net  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  original  milk  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  sugar  has  been  to  a  large  extent 

>  Camck, '  Koumiss,'  m}.  45.  54. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  41 ;  also  Food  tttid  SanilaUon,  Mav  23,  1S97. 

*  Add  fUbumiD,  albumose  and  peptone  (viM  Food  and  SMfAiHM,  May  17,  iSgfjl. 
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replaced  by  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  casein 
bsui  been  partly  precipitated  in  a  slate  of  very  fine  dixision,  and 
partly  predigested  and  dissolved,  while  the  fat  and  salts  have  been 
left  much  as  they  were. 

That  this  is  an  accurate  summary  of  what  takes  place  is  borne  out 
by  the  foUowii^  analsrses : 


Pn,»«l 

Fm 

S*ln 

Almfcol 

Uc,|c 

pa  can. 

pwcent. 

p««Dl. 

""■"■ 

pwcinl. 

pwcenu 

ai 

'■5 

0-9 

»7 

o-g 

Kephir* 

0-8 

0-8 

Cow-s  milk*       .. 

3* 

Butter-milk*       .. 

3-8 

3 '3 

0-6 

- 

0-3 

It  will  bo  observed  from  the  table  that  the  total  proteid  is  hardly 
less  in  koumiss  and  kephir  than  in  mare's  and  cow's  milk  respectively. 
Id  koumiss  the  fat  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  mare's  milk, 
while  the  percentage  of  fat  in  kephir  is  naturally  lower  than  that  in 
cow's  milk  owing  to  its  partial  removal  before  fermentation  is  begun. 
The  sugar  in  both  milks  is  very  considerably  reduced,  and  is  partly 
replaced  by  nearly  i  per  cent.,  or  sometimes  even  i^  per  cent.,  of 
lactic  acid. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  both  koumiss  and  kephir  is  less  than 
2  per  cent.  This  is  not  more  than  the  percentage  present  in  many 
so-called  temperance  beverages,  and  is  below  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  Excise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  get  drunk  upon 
koumiss,  no  matter  how  much  of  it  is  consumed.*  At  most  only  a 
slight  degree  of  *  hilarity '  is  produced,  followed  by  sleepiness,  but  no 
headache. 

Looking  at  kephir  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  already  learnt 
as  to  the  digestibility  of  cow's  milk,  one  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  must  render  the  tatter  much  more  easily 
digested  and  absorbed  than  it  is  in  its  natural  state.  The  casein^ 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  easy  digestion  of  cow's  milk — is  in  such 
a  fonn  that  it  cannot  form  masses  in  the  stomach,  but  is  readily 
attacked  by  the  digestive  juices;  indeed,  it  is  already  partly  digested. 
The  carbonic  acid  stimulates  the  stomach  to  a  more  abundant  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  fat  (see 

■  Bubner,  '  Levden'i  Handbach.'  p.  93.  *  Ibid. 

*  Wynler  Blylh.  ■  Foods,'  4lh  edit.,  p.  258. 

*  Peirmain  and  Moor,  '  Milk  and  Milk  rroduct*,'  p.  4. 

*  Rubner.  ■  Leyden's  Handbuch,'  p.  94. 

*  Dalil,  quaied  by  Carrick,  U>c.  fit.,  p.  113. 
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p.  134).  The  alcohol  present  cooperates  in  aidli^  the  process  flf 
digestion  b]r  causing  the  blood  to  flow  more  brisldy  through  tha 
ttoinach  and  intestine,  and  in  addition  serves  as  a  food  itself.  The 
lactic  add  r«nforces  the  digestive  action  of  the  add  of  the  stomach* 
and  may,  perhaps,  in  itself  contribute  heat  and  energy  to  the  bodyJ 
In  the  matter  of  absorption  koumiss  and  kepfair  also  compare 
bvourably  with  ordinary  milk.  May*  administered  to  a  patient 
6^32  grammes  of  kephir  in  two  days,  containing  724  grammes  of 
solid  matter.  He  found  that  the  percentages  of  loss  in  the  stool* 
were  as  follows ; 

Dry  sabstanca  ..         ..         .,      6>4pereMt 

Nitrogen        ..         ..         .,         ,,      9'^        „ 

Fat 3-9        „ 

Aah 54-9        " 

The  absorption  here  was  evidently  better  than  tliat  at  milk, 
especially  as  far  as  nitrogen  and  fat  are  concerned. 

In  the  light  of  these  iacts  one  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
bow  it  is  that  enormous  quantities  of  koumiss  or  kephir  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  body  without  any  difficulty.  We  read,  for 
instance,  that  the  healthy  dweller  on  the  steppes  is  capable  of  con- 
suming 3  or  4  galfons  of  koumiss  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  while  even 
the  debilitated  stomach  of  the  consumptive  is  equal  to  disposing  of 
ten  large  champagne  bottlefuls  in  the  twenty-four  hours.* 

To  the  enormous  quantity  of  nntriment  thus  obtained,  rather  than 
to  any  mysterious  properties,  the  undoubtedly  high  curative  value 
of  koumiss  in  consumption  and  other  wasting  diseases  is  to  bs 
attributed.  Postnikoff  sums  up  its  nutritive  qualities  in  the  three 
words,  'nutrit,  roborat,  alterat'*  It  has  also  the  advantage  of 
possessing  diuretic  properties  and  of  restraining  intestinal  patre> 
Coction. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  4  litres  (3^  quarts)  of  an  average  brand 
of  konmiss  will  contain  the  following  amount  of  nutritive  material : 

Protdd 140 gnuumn  ••    CooCaloiiM 

Fat  80        „        a     744       „ 

CarbohjdnUe    ■•       ••       •>    140       „       ■    574      „ 

■.918      „ 

This  is  two-tbirds  of  &€  total  amonnt  of  Calories  required  by  a  ouut 

>  For  vipeilmental  proof  of  tbe  gTMiter  digwdUlity  of  konmlM  thaa  eam'a 
milk,  we  a  paper  on  Kefir  by  Dr.  Hallion  (/mm.  ia  PratUtuni,  p.  40a,  Jdim  av, 
1902). 

•  Maly'tJahres-BirUkt.  xxv.  454,  1895. 

*  Cairicli,  let.  til.  See  also  Dr.  Stanee  on  Konmln  Cans  (Ziemtaaii's  'Hand- 
book of  General  Therapeulics.'  appendix  to  Tolnmo  <m  '  Dietuy  at  tba  Stck '). 

'  Foei  mi  SanilalioH,  May  37,  1S97. 
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dcnng  moderate  work,  and  contains  more  than  the  entire  amount  of 
proteid  be  needs  daily,  and  yet  3^  quarts  of  koumiss  can  be  taken 
without  any  difficulty.' 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  also  that  kephir  is  almost  identical  in 
composition  'with  genuine  koumiss ;  indeed,  being  prepared  from 
cow's  milk,  it  is  richer  in  casein,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
rather  the  better  preparation  of  the  two,  unless  for  those  of  very 
feeble  digestive  powers.  Good  kephir  is  now  prepared  by  most  of 
the  large  dairy  companies,  but  it  is  still  rather  expensive,  a  laige 
champagne  bottleful  costing  about  a  shilling.  In  physiological 
properties  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  article  prepared  from 
mare's  milk.  The  koumiss  cure  is  thus  brought  to  one's  own  door, 
and  no  longer  necessitates  a  journey  to  the  steppes. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  cases  of  phthisis,  koumiss  is  of  value  in 
all  conditions  of  impaired  nutrition,  in  continued  fevers,  and  in  con- 
valescence. It  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  catarrh 
d  the  stoniach  or  bowels,  in  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  in  renal 
disease.  It  is  often  better  borne  in  vomiting  than  any  other  form  of 
food,  and  has  been  recommended  in  delirium  tremens.*  It  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities  at  first  (not  more  than  a  pint  in  the  day) 
and  in  small  doses,  and  gradually  increased  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
amount  which  can  he  taken  without  discomfort.  Koumiss  is  an 
tcqvuied  taste ;  and  though  many  patients  object  to  it  at  first,  they 
usually  come  to  like  it  before  long. 

Casein  Pkbparations. 

In  practical  dietetics,  the  want  of  a  tasteless,  compact,  easily 
digested  and  moderately  cheap  preparation  of  pure  proteid  is  often 
feh.  Casein  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  these  requirements,  and 
kas  DOW  been  separated  from  milk  and  introduced  as  a  dietetic  pre- 
paration on  its  own  account 
Pure  Oauin  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Protene  Company,* 
'  and  forais  the  basis  of  the  various  patented  preparations  which  they 
produce.  It  forms  a  white  powder  not  unlike  flour  in  its  general 
appearance,  and  is  termed  Frotene  Flour.  Their  preparation  Protene 
Na  3  is  soluble  in  any  fomi  of  liquid  food. 

'In  the  veiy  dij  atmoipheTe  of   the  steppes  these  enormoiu  quantities  of 
™uiiiaicaD  be  taken,  bat  in  tho  damper  climateof  England  011I7  a  more  moderate 
Monnt  can  be  compaised, 
,'  Sw' Cow's  Uilk  KonmiM  H  a  Nutrient  In  DUeaie,' t>r  Dr.  Bniih  (rA«r>^. 
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SanoBe'  is  a  powder  consisting  of  So  per  cent,  of  pure  casein  aod 
20  per  cent,  of  albumose  derived  from  white  of  egg.  The  addition 
of  the  aJbumose  enables  the  casein,  when  mixed  with  water,  to 
remain  ia  a  state  of  suspension,*  the  mixture  having  an  opaque 
white  colour  exactly  like  that  of  milk.  On  standing  for  some  time, 
however,  some  of  the  casein  is  apt  to  fail  down  as  a  fine  powder. 
It  is  this  insolubility  of  casein  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  ite  use 
in  its  natural  condition,  preventing  it  from  being  conveoientty  added 
to  ordinary  fluid  foods. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  causing  the  casein  to  unite 
with  an  alkali,  the  resulting  compound  being  very  easily  soluble.  A 
sodium  casein  compound  of  this  sort  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
HatTois;*  a  similar  preparation  into  which  ammonia  enters  is 
called  Encasin.*  Both  of  these  dissolve  easily,  forming  tasteless  and 
colourless  solutions  admirably  adapted  for  mixing  with  other  foods. 
Ten  gallons  of  milk  yield  about  3  pounds  of  these  preparations. 

The  most  recent  preparation  of  this  class  is  the  substance  known 
as  P^aamon,  which  occurs  as  a  yellowish-white  powder  containing 
lo^  pier  cent,  of  moisture,  about  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  80  per  cent, 
of  proteid  along  with  traces  of  fat.* 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  fluids,  and  is  devoid  of  taste.  It  is 
absorbed  very  completely,  only  from  3  to  4^  per  cent  being  lost 
even  when  as  much  as  135  grammes  were  given  daily.* 

Casnmea  is  an  English  product  of  almost  identical  character  and 
composition.  The  preparation  known  as  Sanatogen  consists  of  95  per 
cent,  of  casein  combined  with  5  per  cent,  of  glycero-phosphate  of 
sodium. 

In  these  forms  casein  is  digested  with  ease  and  absorbed  almost 
in  its  entirety,  and  is  capable,  if  necessary,  of  replacing  all  other 
forms  of  proteid  in  the  diet.'  Added  to  this,  casein  presents  some 
Special  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  varieties  of  proteid.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  readily  capable  of '  fixing'  acids,  and  so  neutralizing 
them.  The  power  of  casein  in  this  respect  is  three  times  greater 
than   that  of  an  equal   weight  of   beef.*     This  property  gives  it 

■  Zimmermana.  g  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.G. 

°  See  Schreiber  and  Waldvogel,  Dtut.  Mid.    Wock.,  Ther^  Bdlaga  No.  9. 
October  7,  1897,  and  the  Tktrapist,  January  13.  iSgS, 
'  Farbwerke  vom  Meister  Lucius  und  Brunig,  46.  St.  Maiy  Axe,  E.G. 

*  AngJo-Conlilieiltai  Chemical  Works.  Limited,  i  and  2,  Ran^ocm  Strset,  E.C. 

*  Carstaics  Douglas,  '  A  Note  on  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Proportie*  of 
Plasmon,'  Scottiik  Med.  and  Surg,  /num.,  March,  1903. 

*  See  also  a  paper  by  Micko  it)  the  Ziit.  j.  BioloKU,  39,  1900,  p,  430, 
'  RShmann,  Berlm.  Kh».  Wock..  No.  14,  1895. 

*  Brandenburg,  DnU.  Ankiv.  f.  Klin.  Mtd.,  Iviii,  71,  1896. 
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spedal  advantages  in  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  ia  which  tcx)  much 
acid  is  being  poured  into  the  stomach. 

Another  valuable  peculiarity  of  casein  is  that  it  contains  phos- 
phorus, which  is  found  also  in  the  products  of  its  digestion,  and  so 
enters  the  blood  in  an  organic  form,'  rendering  casein  a  valuable 
source  of  that  essential  constituent  of  all  our  tissues. 

We  have  also  seen  that  casein  is  incapable  of  yielding  uric  acid  by 
its  decomposition,  and  its  use  is  thus  quite  admissible  in  cases  of 
gout 

Lastly,  casein  is  so  easily  and  rapidly  absorbed  that  it  has  but 
Utde  opportimity  of  undergoing  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  even 
if  it  does  not  itself,  as  some  have  supposed,  act  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic* 

In  these  forms  casein  is  not  clotted  by  rennet,  but  it  is  thrown 
down  from  its  solution  by  the  addition  of  acids  in  rather  coarse 
l^kes.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  administer  it  mixed  with  other 
senu-sdid  foods,  e.g.,  gruels  or  thick  soup,  rather  than  by  itself. 

The  nutritive  value  of  these  preparations  is  undoubtedly  very  high, 
cont^ing  as  they  do  fully  80  per  cent,  of  pure  proteid.  An  invalid 
does  not  require  more  than  80  grammes  of  proteid  daily,  and  this 
quantity  would  be  covered  by  100  grammes  (3J  ounces)  of  Plasmon 
or  Casumen.  That  an  amount  almost  equal  to  this  can  be  adminis- 
tered daily  f<»  prolonged  periods  has  been  fully  proved  by  clinical 
eipeiiment.* 

It  is  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  diet  in  proteid,  rather  than  as 
sources  of  energy,  that  these  preparations  are  specially  valuable. 
Roughly  spealfing,  one  may  say  that  one  part  of  them  is  equal  as  a 
source  of  proteid  to  four  parts  of  meat.  Their  tastelessness  and 
solubility  enables  them  to  be  added  to  other  foods,  such  as  soups, 
milk  puddings,  cocoa  and  jellies,  raising  greatly  their  nutritive  value, 
and  without  the  patient  being  able  to  suspect  that  any  such  addition 
^  been  made.  In  many  cases  of  illness,  and  especially,  perhaps, 
in  fevers  and  diabetes,  they  increase  very  considerably  our  dietetic 
resources,  and  are  probably  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  feeding. 

They  are  far  superior  to  any  meat  preparation  as  condensed  forms 
of  protrid. 

'Siikovsij,  BtrlU.  SliH.  Ifoci.,  No.  47,  iSg^.  ^nd  Dttil.Mtd.  tPoek..  lOgS.p.axs- 
S«  Salkowslii,  toe,  ri(. ;  Schmilz,  Ziil.  /.  Phytiolag.  Chemii,  xix.  378,  1894  ;  uid 
I^uer,  Vithandt,  d.  i6feii  Cong.  f.  Inn.  Mid.,  p.  546,  1898. 
See  Oppler,  Tktrap.  ilimalslu/le,  April,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
^ntKBon  BOOS,  AND  BOO  SUBSTRUIBB 


I,  Clumical  Composition. 

Chbbsb  consists  essentially  of  the  cason  and  fiit  of  milk.  It  ii 
prepared  in  two  ways : 

I.  The  milk  may  be  allowed  to  clot  under  the  influence  of  renn^ 
If  pore  milk  be  so  treated,  the  resulting  cheese  will  contain  most  of 
the  tat — e^.,  Cheddar — and  the  proportion  of  tat  may  be  rendered 
still  greater  by  adding  cream  to  the  milk — e^.,  some  forms  of  Stilton. 
In  other  cases  part  of  the  cream  is  first  removed  by  skimming.  The 
cheese  will  then  be  proportionately  poor  in  fot— <^.,  some  Dutch 
cheeses. 

3.  The  casein  may  be  precipitated  by  allowing  the  milk  to  beonne 
sour,  or  by  adding  to  it  an  acid,  such  as  vinegar.  Under  these  cir- 
comstances  the  casein  carries  down  with  it  but  little  t&t,  and  the 
cheese  produced  is  a  '  lean  '  cheese — *^.,  some  Dutch  and  German 


The  nature  of  the  cheese  will  also  depend  on  the  kind  of  milk 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  cow's  milk 
is  the  source,  but  Parmesan  is  made  from  partly  skimmed  goat's 
milk,  and  Roquefort  from  the  milk  of  the  ewe.  In  whatever  way 
the  casein  is  obtained,  it  is  next  squeezed  to  remove  the  whey  wbidi 
is  contained  in  it.  If  high  pressure  be  employed,  the  resulting 
cheese  is  '  bard,'  while  a  lower  degree  of  pressure  produces  a '  soft  * 
cheese. 

The  chief  examples  of  hard  dieefle  ore  these :  Parmesan,  Gouda, 
Edam,  Chester,  Cheddar,  Roquefort. 
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Amongst  the  soft  clueaea  are  the  following :  Brie,  Camembert, 
Neufchatel,  GorgODZola,  Limburg,  Stilton,  and  Cream. 

The  soft  cheeses  do  not  keep  well,  and  are  intended  for  immediate 
consomptioD. 

After  being  submitted  to  pressure,  the  next  step  is  to  set  the  mass 
of  casein  and  £at  aside  in  a  cool  place  to  '  ripen.'  This  process  is 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  bacteria,  and  results  in  chemical 
changes  in  the  casein  which  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood. 
*  Amido  bodies,'  however,  seem  always  to  be  produced,  and  a  small 
amount  of  peptone.  Whether  or  not  the  fat  in  the  cheese  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  casein  is  still  disputed. 

The  flavour  of  the  cheese  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  particular 
species  of  germ  which  has  found  access  to  it  during  the  ripening, 
each  species  producing  definite  chemical  bodies,  which  give  to  that 
particular  kind  of  cheese  its  peculiar  characteristics.  The  process 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  wines.  By  the  use  of  different  yeasts,  one  can  produce  from  the 
same  grape-juice  wines  of  entirely  different  character  and  bouquet. 
So  with  cheese.  By  the  use  of  different  bacteria  one  should  be  able 
to  produce  from  the  same  casein  cheeses  of  quite  dissimilar  flavour. 
No  doubt  that  is  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  At  present  cheese- 
making  is  a  rule-of-thumb  process.  By.and-by  it  will  become  a 
science.  It  has  already  begun  to  be  so,  indeed,  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  cheese- 
maker  of  next  century  will  have  a  laboratory  attached  to  his  factory, 
in  which  pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  responsible  for  the  flavour  of 
each  variety  of  cheese  will  be  nursed,  and  instead  of '  Stilton  '  coming 
from  one  district,  '  Gorgonzota '  from  another,  and '  Gruyire '  from  a 
third,  all  will  be  produced  under  one  roof.  We  may  look  forward 
then,  perhaps,  to  tasting  cheeses  hitherto  unknown,  and  to  combina- 
tions of  flavour  as  yet  unsuspected.  We  may  combine  the  virtues 
of  Stilton  with  Gorgonzola,  or  those  of  Gmyfere  with  Roquefort,  for 
the  artist  of  the  palate  will  have  in  his  hands  the  precise  instruments 
of  science. 

Whether  this  forecast  be  ever  verified  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  gross  chemistry  of  cheese  will  never  be  much  altered.  It 
must  always  remain,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  compound  consist- 
ing essentially  of  proteid  and  fat.  In  the  accompanying  table  there 
»  shown  the  avert^e  composition  of  some  of  the  leading  cheeses 
met  with  in  the  market: 

10—3 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CHEESES.' 


Hiuo- 

A«n« 

Sal  Cm 

CbMM. 

K.™;. 

F«. 

Aih. 

^^ 

Odlh-rf 

polk 

American 

26-9 

31-9 

3> 

4"5 

6d. 

Sid. 

Brie* 

197 

18-9 

36-8 

4'5 

Camemb«rt 

48-6 

lU 

4'4 

I10i..6d. 

8»d. 

Cheddar  ..         .. 

3I'9 

33'4 

39 

9id. 

l».3dL 

Cheshire  .. 

33  ■» 

ag-4 

307 

4'3 

9id: 

19.  2d. 

CreMD      .. 

32 -o 

8-6 

35  9 

'■3 

Duich       .. 

3»'9 

30-8 

irt 

6i 

7d. 

lo|d. 

31'9 

367 

a47 

4'4 

94'!. 

IS.  2d. 

39-1 

as'g 

a6-9 

47 

9d. 

IS.  3d. 

Gniyfrre    ..         .. 

34  1 

3>-5 

28-j 

4"«' 

lod. 

11.3d. 

14 '3 

433 

I '4 

Parmesan 

30-0 

43-8 

lis 

5"9 

11  Id. 

it.4ld. 

Roquefort 

*5'I 

34-8 

31  3 

5-5 

IS.  lid. 

IS.  6d. 

Stilton      „ 

n-6 

tyg 

389 

3" 

is-ad. 

M.7i 

SI.  IvbI     .. 

35-9 

136 

35  ■« 

37 

— 

— 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  one  will  not  be  for  wrong  in 
regarding  cheese  as  made  up  of  one-third  of  water,  one-third  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  one-third  of  fat.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  mineral  matter 
present  as  well,  consisting  chiefly  of  salts  of  lime,  and  that  some 
cheeses  at  least  may  contain  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  milk-sugar. 

The  'nitrogenous  matter'  consists  mainly,  but  by  no  means 
entirely,  of  proteids.  Smtzer  has  estimated  the  different  forms  in 
which  nitrogen  occurs  in  Camembert,  with  the  following  results  :* 

Total  N mi<9     perceDL 

N  as  ammonia      ..         ..     ko-3S6        „ 

„   amides  ..         ..     si'ii?        „ 

H  albuRioses  and  peptoneKO'SSJ  m 
M  c^^in  and  albumin  HO'397  •• 
„   indigestible  forms  ..     bo'ii5        „ 

The  exact  proportions  of  these  different  nitrogenous  bodies  will 
naturally  vary  considerably  in  different  cheeses,  but  it  is  well  to 
'note  the  targe  amount  of  non-proteid  nitrogen  present,  which  must 
be  allowed  for  in  an  estimate  of  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese. 

3.  Digestibility. 

The  infiltration  of  cheese  with  the  Ut  which  it  contains  must 
always  render  it  an  article  of  diet  not  easily  dealt  with  by  delicate 
stomachs,  for  the  ia.t  forms  a  waterproof  coating,  which  prevents 
the  access  of  the  digestive  juices  to  the  casein. 

t  TbeM  figures  are  constrncied  by  taking  the  average*  of  the  analyse*  coUeded 
by  Pearmain  and  Moor.     Prices  are  those  of  the  Stores. 

*  K6nig. 

*  Znl,  f.  AntUyt.  Chm..  1S96.  p.  493> 
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Tbe  larger  the  lumps  of  cheese  which  reach  the  stomach,  the 

slo'wrer  will  this  access  be.     Hence  the  importaDce  of  reducing  the 

cheese  to  a  state  of  fine  division  before  it  is  swallowed.    This  may 

be  done  by  careful  chewing.     Now,  it  is  more  easy  to  pulverize  a 

bard  morsel  than  a  soft  one,  for  the  latter  tends  always  to  elude  the 

teeth.    For  this  reason,  a  piece  of  hard,  dry  cheese  is  more  easily 

digested  than  a  soft  and  moist  piece.     A  better  plan,  however,  is  to 

break  up  the  cheese  before  it  is  eaten  at  all.     This  may  be  done  by 

gratii^,  but  a  better  way  is  to  dissolve  the  cheese,  and  then  mix  it 

through  some  other  form  of  food.    An  able  writer*  00  tbe  chemistry 

of  cookery  has  pointed  out  that  this  may  best  be  done  by  means  trf 

bicarbonate  of  potash.     It  was  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the 

chemistry  of  casein,  that  it  forms  soluble  compounds  with  alkalies. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  is  an  alkali,  and  it  seems  to  combine  with  the 

casein  of  the  cheese,  and  brings  tbe  latter  into  a  soluble  state.     As 

much  bicarbonate  of  potash  as  will  lie  on  a  threepenny  piece  is 

suiEcient  to  dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  if  the  latter  be 

first  grated  or  chopped  up  into  fragments.     By  the  addition  of  milk 

and  ^gs,  a  very  savoury  and  exceedingly  nutritious  pudding  or 

fondv  can  be  prepared,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.     It  is  certainly 

much  to  be  wished  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  more  frequently 

o(  such  a  method  of  cooking  cheese  in  this  country.     If  cheese  is 

ever  to  take  the  place  that  it  ought  to  have  as  a  cheap  and 

cmvenient   form  of  proteid   food,   some    such    method   must    be 

employed,  for  it  is  the  difficulty  with  which  cheese  is  digested  that 

renders  it  an  impossible  food  to  many  persons. 

Another  reason,  probably,  for  the  disagreeable  efTects  which  cheese 
is  apt  to  produce  in  the  stomach  is  that  in  the  process  of  ripening 
small  quantities  of  fatty  adds  are  produced,  and  these  are  always 
very  irritating.  The  addition  of  an  alkali  in  the  solution  of  the 
cheese  wilt  neutralize  these,  and  render  them  less  harmful. 

It  is  only  in  the  stomach  that  the  difficulty  of  digesting  cheese 
occurs ;  once  in  the  intestine,  it  is  absorbed  as  easily  and  completely 


3.  Nutritivt  Vattit. 

Of  tbe  high  nutritive  value  of  cheese  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  just  what  would  be  expected  when  one  remembers  that  a  pound 
of,  say,  Cheddar  cheese  represents  the  total  casein  and  most  of  the 
£it  in  a  gallon  of  milk. 

>  Mattien  William 
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The  average  amount  of  moisture  which  cheese  contains  is  33  per 
cent.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  proteid  and  &t  in  varying,  bat 
on  the  whole  fairly  equal,  propoitions.  The  amount  of  water  in 
moderately  lean  beef  is  about  73  per  cent.,  the  remainder  beii^  also 
made  up  of  proteid  and  fat,  the  former  always  largely  predominating. 

Beef,  then,  contains  less  than  half  as  much  nourishment  as  the 
same  weight  of  cheese.  Williams  goes  further  than  this,  and  asserts 
that  a  cheese  of  ao  pounds  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a  sheep's 
carcase  of  60  pounds. 

Ad  appeal  to  the  standard  of  the  Calorie  gives  the  same  verdict.  A 
pound  of  cheese  yields  fully  2,000  Calories  of  energy,  which  is  more 
than  tbree  times  the  amount  yielded  by  a  pound  of  moderately  lean 
beef.  Furthermore,  a  pound  of  cheese  can  be  obtained  at  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  3  pounds  of  beef,  which  is  its  nutritive  equivalent, 
and  therefore  it  is  at  once  evident  that  cheese  is  a  substitute  for 
meat  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  poor  households. 

But  if  cheese  is  thus  to  become  a  cheap  substitute  for  meat,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  what  variety  of  cheese  is  bought  For  it 
is  true  of  cheese  in  an  even  greater  degree  than  of  most  other  foods, 
that  in  buying  it  we  pay  for  flavour,  not  for  food  value.  The  above 
table  shows  the  real  cost  of  one  pound  of  nutriment  as  obtained 
in  the  standard  brands  of  cheese.  By  the  real  cost  is  meant  what 
one  pound  of  the  proteid  and  fat  contained  in  the  cheese  would 
actually  cost  if  all  the  water  were  excluded. 

The  table  brings  out  some  interesting  ptnots.  It  shows,  for 
example,  that  American  (Canadian)  cheese  contains  rather  more 
nutriment  than  the  same  quantity  of  Parmesan,  and  at  one-half  the 
price.  Stilton,  again,  costs  twice  as  much  as  American,  and  contains 
about  the  same  proportion  of  real  food.  To  those  who  eat  cheese 
simply  for  the  sake  of  its  flavour,  and  append  it  as  a  savoury  to  the 
end  of  an  ample  meal,  these  considerations  are,  of  course,  of  no 
interest.  But  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  use  cheese  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  substitute  for  meat  one  would  say.  Buy  Canadian  or  Dutch, 
and  preferably  the  former ;  for  in  that,  way  you  will  be  getting  much 
the  most  nutriment — in  other  words,  much  the  most  muscle  and 
blood  and  brain — for  the  money  you  spend. 

Eggs. 

An  egg  is  an  undeveloped  chick.    This  may  sound  a  truism,  but 

it  is  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  value  of  eggs  as  food. 

For  if  the  chick  is  developed  from  the  egg  without  the  aid  of  any 

external  agency  save  heat,  it  follows  that  the  egg  must  contain 
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^thin  itself  all  the  building  material  necessary  tot  the  making  of  the 
chick,  along  with  such  a  supply  of  nutriment  as  the  latter  requires 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  hatched.  It  may  be  said  of  eggs,  indeed,  that 
tbey  are  veritably 

'  Treasure-houses,  wherein  lie. 
Locked  by  aoRsls'  alchemy, 
Milk  and  hair  and  blood  Emd  bona.' 

In  chemical  language  they  must  contain  much  proteid  and  mineral 
matter  (especially  salts  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iron),  for  these 
are  the  only  materials  out  of  which  '  blood  and  bone '  can  be  built 
op.  Tbey  are  likely,  also,  to  contain  fat,  for  that  is  the  most 
compact  form  in  which  nutriment  for  the  young  chick  can  be  stored. 
Aod,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  of  these  constituents  that 
an  egg  consists.  Carbohydrate  it  need  not  contain,  for  the  chief  use 
of  carbohydrate  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  muscular 
energy  ;  and  in  the  narrow  confines  of  an  eggshell  muscular  move- 
ment is  impossible. 

Passing  on  to  details,  it  may  be  said  that  a  hen's  egg  of  aven^ 
size  weighs  about  50  grammes  (a  ounces),  the  weight  being  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Shell     ..         ..        ,.        »         ,.     ispercantiOr   fignunmes 

White jS  „  39 

YoUi 30  „  15 

The  shdl  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  As  the 
process  of  hatching  goes  on  it  becomes  much  thinner  by  absorption, 
and  one  might  think  that  it  was  used  as  a  storehouse  of  lime  which  is 
drawn  upon  for  the  formation  of  the  bones.  But  apparently  this  is  not 
so.   The  egg  seems  to  contain  in  itself  enough  lime  for  the  purpose.' 

The  white  consists  of  a  solution  of  proteid  shut  up  in  the  interior 
of  millions  of  cells.  When  white  of  egg  is  beaten  up,  the  walls  of 
the  cells  are  ruptured,  and  the  proteid  escapes.  The  digestibility  of 
the  ^g-white  is  thereby  increased,  for  the  walls  of  the  cells  ofTer  a 
slight  barrier  to  the  digestion  of  the  proteid  which  they  contain. 

The  proteid  of  white  of  egg  is  called  '  egg  albumin.*  It  would  be 
an  error,  however,  to  regard  it  as  a  single  substance.  It  seems  to 
con^t  of  a  mixture  of  different  proteids,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
compound  natu'e,  and  contain  a  carbohydrate  group  in  their  mole- 
cule.* This  has  some  bearings  on  the  use  of  eggs  as  a  food  for 
diabetics,  which  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

■  See  Voit  in  •  Hermann's  Mandbuch,'  Bd.  vi.,  p.  439.  feotnotOL 

*  Tbera  ore  apparently  four  different  proteids  id  ^g-wbite — ovalbamio,  coo- 
anNuaia,  ovomncui,  and  ovomucoid.  Toe  ovalbumin  makes  np  the  greater  part 
«f  the  white.  Ovomacin  and  ovomucoid  are  glyco-proteids.  and  are  only  present 
b  Hnall  amounts.  See  Eichholz,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  xxiii.  163.  1S9S,  and 
t'  Bulletin.  No.  138.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  7otk  is  the  storehouse  of  nutriment  for  the  joung  chick,  and 
consequently  has  a  very  diHerent  composition  from  the  white.  It 
contfuns  much  less  water  and  more  solid  matters,  amongst  the  latter 
bdng  a  large  proportion  of  h.t.  The  general  composition  of  the 
white  and  yolk  is  contrasted  in  the  following  table  (Kanig),>and 
graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs.  9, 10) : 


OtktrfTim' 

Waltr. 

PnUii. 

FA 

miSrogtiKm 
MaUtr. 

..     837 

iJ-8 

o-aj 

..     50-9 

3' 73 

013 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  yolk  of  the  ^g  is  much  its  most 
nourishing  part.  The  complexity  of  the  composition  of  the  yolk  is 
shown  by  the  following  more  detailed  analysis  of  its  constituents' : 

'  For  more  recent  analyses,  which,  however,  do  doE  diffar  easenllally  from  the 

above,  see  a.  paper  by  Lebbin  on  the  Nuiritiva  Volaa  of  Egga  ia  the  Thrrtp. 
MonatshifU,  November,  I90I. 

'  Gobley.  quoted  by  Rollger,  '  Lehrbuch  der  Nahrunjtsmittel  Cbemie,'  p.  103, 
See  also  jucVenack.  Zeit.  f.  Untasitch.  d.  Nahmufsnillil,  Bd.  lii.,  p.  905.  1B99. 
Malcolm  (' Note  on  the  Perceolage  Composition  of  EgR-yolk,'/oim.  o/PA^iioi., 
xxvii.,  p.  3j6,  1901)  has  found  Ibal  the  perceotages  of  proteid.  &t,  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  yolks  of  eggs  from  the  same  ben  do  not  vary  much,  whilst  there 
are  connderabie  differences  in  cres  from  a  number  of  hens  even  of  chs  sane 
breed.  The  percentage  of  lecithin  is  especially  subject  to  variations.  It  ia 
probable  that  a  rich  reddish  yolk  contains  more  iron  than  one  which  is  of  a  pale 
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«.  'Water 51-8  per  Mat. 

-■^■•"■^ISa    :;    :;    ::    ::  %    : 

3.   P«ts  (palmitin,  ■tearin,  and  olein)      ..         .,  xo-j  „ 

(Cbolenerin 0-4  _ 

Lecitbin          j-a  „ 

Glycerin-phoapboric  acid 11  „ 

3.   Cerabrin 0-3  „ 

&   Colounng  muter            ..         ,.         „         ..  0*5  „ 

7.  Uinerskl  maiters  ..        .. i-o  „ 

These  dtfTerent  constituents  are  not  merely  mixed  up  in  the  yotk. 
bat  are  to  a  large  extent  actually  combined  with  one  another, 
producing  complex  bodies  which  chemists  have  not  yet  entirely 
succeeded  in  unravelling. 

Of  the  proieids  present,  the  nuclein  alone  calls  for  remark.  It  U 
of  importance  in  that  it  contains  phosphorus  in  organic  combination. 


Some  of  it  appears  also  to  be  miited  to  iron  in  a  compound  to  be 
described  immediately. 

The  third  group  of  constituents — palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein — are 
simply  Eats,  such  as  we  have  already  encountered  in  butter,  and 
have  the  same  nutritive  value  as  these.  Their  presence  in  the  form 
of  an  emulson  in  the  yolk  makes  them  very  easily  digested. 

In  the  fourth  group  are  classed  together  a  number  of  substances 
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which  are  of  great  ioterest,  and  give  to  the. yolk  of  egg  much  of  its 
peeoliar  value  as  a  food.  They  are  often  included  among  the  £its  of 
the  yolk  for  the  reason  that,  like  these,  they  are  dissolved  out  by 
ether  ;  and  in  the  taMe  on  p.  153,  in  which  the  general  composition 
of  the  yolk  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  white,  they  are  so  included. 
They  are,  however,  very  different,  chemically,  from  ordinary  fats. 
They  are  chiefly  characterized  by  containing  a  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  appropriated 
by  the  body.'  For  this  reason  these  substances  are  sometimes 
termed  phosphatides.* 

Cerebrin  is  a  glucoside  found  chiefly  in  nervous  tissues.  Its 
natritive  value  is  unknown. 

The  most  important  of  the  mineral  matters  are  phosphoric  add, 
lime,  and  iron.  According  to  Kdnig,  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  the 
white  and  yolk  of  egg  have  the  following  composition  respec- 
tively: 

CtmfotitUm.  Yelk.  mOu 

Potasaium       *.        „    '     „        k        ..      9'^  3i'4r 

Sodium            5-87  31-57 

Lime 13-04  a-73 

Magnesium 2-13  3-79 

OxideoCtron  ..         ..         ,.         ,.         ..       1-65  o'j? 

Phosphoric  acid         ..         ..         „        „  65'46  4-41 

Sulphuric  kcid           —  9-ia 

Fluorine           ..         ••         •.        ..        ..      0-S6  1*06 

Chlorioe          ..         ..         ..         .•,       ..      i-gj  aS'Si 

The  phoephonu  of  the  yolk  is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely 
present  as  an  organic  compound.  The  same  is  true  of  the  iron, 
which  is  probably  united  with  nuclein.*  Now,  it  appears  to  be  a 
rule  in  physiology  that  mineral  matters  are  most  easily  absorbed 
wheo  they  form  part  of  an  organic  compound.  Hence,  the  iron  in 
the  yolk  of  egg  easily  enters  the  blood,  and  it  has  been  found*  that 
dc^s  fed  largely  on  yolk  of  egg  excrete  Ux  more  iron  in  the  uiine 
than  when  they  are  placed  on  ordinary  diet.    One  hundred  grammes 

>  Hasebroek  has  showo  (ZM.  j.  Phyiinlag,  Cktmis,  lii.  148,  tS8S)  (hat  lecithin  ia 


split  up  in  the  intestine  into  fatty  acids,  cholin  and  glycerin-phospboric  acid. 
The  '  -     -r    ,       .  .  r      .    ..     . 


The  former  are  saponi&ed  and  acquire  the  value  of  ordinary  fats  :  the  cbolin  ii. 
Bpltl  up  into  gases,  and  tlie  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  absorbed  unchanged, 
Cholesterin  is  probably  of  no  nutritive  value,  bat  lecithin  appears  to  favour  the 

Eiwth  of  young  animals  [Maly's  Jahns  BmM,  p,  615,  1897),  and  may,  perhaps. 
Ip  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  Lecithin  derived  from  tbe  yolk  of 
eggs  has  now  been  introduced  into  medicine  in  a  pure  form  under  the  name 
'  ovo- lecithin.'  For  a  full  account  of  its  properties  and  uses,  with  an  exhaustive 
bibliography,  see  a  publication  by  Billon's  Ovo-lecitbin  Depot,  16,  Water  Lano, 
Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 
^  See  Thudichum's  '  Spirit  of  Cookery,'  p.  589. 

'  The  compound  is  sometimes  termed   a  '  hseniatogen. '  t>ecau9a  firom  It  tbe 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  tbe  chick  seems  to  be  formed. 
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of  yoHc  of  egg  coDtain  o'oi  gramme  of  iroD.i  and  as  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  weighs  15  grammes,  it  will  yield  0-0015  gramme  of  the  metal,  or 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  18  ounces  of  milk.  Assuming  that 
10  milligrammes  of  iron  are  required  by  the  human  body  daily 
(Stockman),  seven  and  a  half  eggs  will  suffice  for  the  supply  of  that 
important  constituent  of  the  blood.  Yolk  of  egg  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  food  for  anaemic  persons. 

The  abundance  of  calcinm  in  the  yolk  is  very  striking.  No  food 
contains  so  much  of  it  except  milk.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
these  lime  salts  are  also  present  in  organic  combination,  i.e,,  in  a 
very  assimilable  form. 

The  great  richness  of  yolk  of  egg  in  ht,  in  lime  salts,  and  id 
organic  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  iron,  make  it  a  peculiarly 
valuable  food  for  young  infants,  especially  those  which  are.  suffering 
from  rickets,  for  it  is  just  those  very  compounds  which  a  child  neeJs, 
and  a  rickety  child  needs  them  most  of  all. 

Eggs  contain  no  free  purin  or  purio-yielding  substance,  and  may 
therefore  form  part  of  the  purin-free  diet  which  is  now  so  often 
recommended  in  gout 

The  composition  <tf  the  whole  «ck  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ;■ 

Shell tI-2  perccDt. 

Waler ,         655        .. 

Nitrogeoous  mailer..         *>         ..         ..         ..  13'!        „ 

Faiiy  mailer*  93 

Asb 0-9       „ 

There  is  no  difference  in  composition  between  eggs  with  dark 
shells  and  eggs  with  white  shells,  and  no  justification  for  the  popular 
belief  that  the  former  are  '  richer '  than  the  latter .■ 

The  composition  of  the  edibU  part  (white  and  yolk  together)  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  meat  thus:* 


Egg- 
Water  ' ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  .,  737 
Proleid 14-8 


Moiiralily 


'  Socin,  Ztit.f.  Physialog.  Chimit.  iv.  93,  iSgl.  Harlang  {Ztil.  f.  Biologit.  43, 
1902.  p.  I9j)  found  that  an  average  egg  cantaios  a-aa^i^  gramme  of  oxide  of, 
iioa  io  100  grammes  of  substance  (while  and  yolk  together).  The  yolk  is  ten 
times  riclier  in  the  metal  than  the  while. 

»  Atwater,  '  Compodlion  of  American  Food  Materials,'  Bulletin  28,  United 
Stales  Departmeni  of  Agricnltnre  (revised  editioQ).  The  percanlagc  of  shell  is 
somewhat  lower  than  that  given  on  p.  t5i). 

'  See  ■  Errs  and  their  Uses  as  Food.'  by  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Farmers'  Buitetia, 
No.  tzS,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1901. 

*  Alwaier,  '  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,'  Bulletin  i3  (average  ol 
riztj  analyses). 
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One  sees  at  a  glance  that  eggs  contain  almost  the  same  total  of 
nutritive  matter  as  meat,  but  are  relatively  richer  in  &t  and  poorer 
in  proteid. 

Eggs  are  thus  admirably  adapted  chemically  to  supplement  a 
food  rich  in  carbohydrate,  moderately  rich  in  proteid,  but  poor  in 
fat  Such  a  food  is  found  in  rice  and  many  cereals,  and  the  addition 
of  eggs  to  these  in  the  form  of  puddings  makes  a  complete  food.  We 
have  here  another  instance  in  which  ancient  experience  and  practice 
are  justified  by  modem  science. 

The  composition  of  a  goose's  or  duck's  egg  is  dmilar  to  that  of 
the  hen,  but,  of  course,  they  are  larger.  An  average  duck's  egg 
weighs  about  a^  ounces,  a  goose's  egg  from  5J  to  6^  ounces. 

Wlien  kept,  eg^s  gradually  lose  water  by  evaporation  and  become 
lighter.  A  fresh  egg  should  sink  at  once  in  a  10  per  cent,  salt 
solution  (about  3  ounces  to  a  pint),  but  the  longer  it  has  been  kept 
the  nearer  the  surface  it  will  float. 

When  an  egg  becomes  rotten,  alkaline  sulphides  are  produced, 
apparently  from  the  white,  and  these  being  acted  upon  by  phosphoric 
add  derived  from  the  yolk,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  liberated, 
which  gives  to  a  rotten  egg  its  very  disagreeable  smell.  If  an  egg 
is  boiled  for  a  long  time  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  a  minor 
degree,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  egg  so  treated  is  apt  to  have  a 
slight  odour. 

The  digestibility  of  acga  in  the  stomach  depends  largely  upOD  the 
form  in  which  they  are  taken.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
on  a  healthy  man  which  throw  light  on  this  subject.*  Two  eggs 
were  given,  cooked  in  different  ways,  and  portions  of  the  stomach 
contents  were  withdrawn  at  intervals,  the  time  being  noted  at  which 
any  portion  of  egg  ceased  to  be  recovered.  Ttie  results  were  as 
follows : 

*  eggs  lighll;  boiled  have  left  the  itomach  In  i|  boon 

„     raw  have  left  the  stomach  in 

„     poached -I- J  grammes  of  butler  have  left  the  stomach  lo 

H     hard  boiled  have  left  the  stomach  in    .. 

„     as  an  omelette  have  left  the  stomach  in         3      m 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  One  or  two  points,  however, 
call  for  comment.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  lightly  boiled  eggs 
are  more  quickly  disposed  of  by  the  stomach  than  eggs  given  raw. 
'  One  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
lightly  boiled  eggs  are  more  suited  to  a  stomach  requiring  rest  than 
raw  eggs  are.    As  a  matter  of  fa.ct,  raw  egg  seems  to  be  scarcely 

>  Fenioldl,  Dtut.  Ardi.J.  Klin,  Mid.,  Bd.  31.  p.  533,  1893. 
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digestecl  in  the  stomach  at  all,  but  passed  on  out  of  it  to  a  targe 
extent  unchanged.  Some  observations  bearing  upon  this  point 
were  made  on  a  patient  in  whom,  as  the  result  of  disease,  an 
artificial  opening  had  formed  into  the  intestine  a  very  short  distance 
below  the  point  at  which  it  joins  the  stomach.'  It  was  found  that 
when  raw  egg  was  given  by  the  mouth  more  than  half  of  it 
ultimately  escaped  by  this  opening  unchanged.  The  explanation 
may  perhaps  be  that  raw  egg  is  such  a  bland  fluid  that  it  does  not 
excite  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  nor  the  movements  of  the  stomach. 
Hence  it  may  linger  longer  in  the  stomach  than  an  egg  which  has 
been  lightly  boiled,  because  the  solid  particles  of  the  latter  stimulate 
both  secretion  and  movement.  The  raw  egg  is  thus  really  the  less 
irritating  to  the  stomach  of  the  two,  and  makes  less  demand  upon 
it,  for  its  digestion  is  really  performed  in  the  intestine. 

The  difference  in  digestibility  between  hard  and  soft  boiled  eggs 
depends  to  some  extent,  also,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  former  ar6 
subdivided.  If  finely  chopped  up,  they  could  probably  be  disposed 
of  as  easily  as  the  soft-boiled  eggs.* 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  on  the  relative 
digestibility  of  the  white  and  yolk  of  egg,  but  one  would  expect  the 
latter,  owing  to  its  larger  proportion  of  solids  and  great  richness  in 
tat,  to  be  more  slowly  dissolved  in  the  stomach  than  the  white. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  idioBTncrasj  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  digestion  of  eggs.  Some  persons  are  unable  to  swallow  even  a 
small  particle  of  egg  without  becoming  violently  ill.  Apparently 
thtar  digestive  juices  act  on  the  egg  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
poisons  from  it.*  In  other  cases  sulphuretted  hydrogen  seems  to  be 
produced  during  the  digestion  of  the  egg.  As  the  table  on  p.  154 
shows,  the  sulphur  of  the  egg  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
white.  That  part  should,  therefore,  be  spedally  avoided  in  such 
conditions. 

The  absoiptlon  of  eggs  in  the  intestine  seems  to  be  very  complete. 
It  has  been  found  that  even  when  3i  bard-boiled  eggs  are  taken 
daily  they  are  absorbed  as  completely  as  meat,  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  dried  substance  being  lost.* 

>  Bmcb,  Vinhov's  Arehiv. ,  Bd.  14.  p,  140,  1S58. 

*  A  great  maay  observations  have  shown  that  the  white  o(  one  egg  finely 
chopped  and  takea  with  i^  ounces  of  water  remains  in  the  stomach  for  one  and 
a  qnarler  hours  (Jaworski  and  Gluzinski.  Ziit.  J.  Klin.  Med.,  xi.  84). 

■  For  an  illustrative  caae,  see  Mid,  and  Surg.  Review,  ii.  299. 

<  Knbner.  ^Rt./  £wfDj'»,  Bd.  xv..  n,  115,  1879.  For  an  acconni  of  mora  recent 
experimeni9,  which,  however,  yielded  almost  identical  results  with  Ruboer's.  sea 
Farmen'  Bnlleiin,  No.  138,  p.  17,  United  States  Department  o(  Agriculture. 
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Eggs,  therefore,  leave  a  very  small  residue  in  the  intestine.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  contain  so  much  lime,  may  perhaps 
explain  the  constipating  effect  of  eggs  on  some  persons. 

Chemical  considerations  have  shown  us  that  the  nntiitiTe  valae  of 
tggM  is  due  almost  entirely  to  proteid  and  fat.  One  egg  contains 
enough  of  these  to  yield  70  Calories  of  enet^y.  Half  a  tumblerful  <d 
good  milk  or  i^  ounces  of  fat  meat  would  yield  about  as  much. 

Roughly  speaking,  15  to  20  eggs  may  be  taken  as  the  nutritive 
equivalent  of  2  pounds  of  medium  fat  meat. 

The  absence  of  carbohydrates  prevents  eggs  from  being  in  any 
sense  a  complete  food,  and  it  would  require  20  of  them  a  day  to 
supply  even  the  amount  of  nitrogen  required  by  a  healthy  man. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cJuaf  source  of  proteid  (see  p.  17). 
though  the  convenient  form  in  which  th^r  nutritive  constituents  are 
presented,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to  the 
art  of  the  cook,  must  always  render  them  a  most  useful  form  of  food. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  peculiar  chemical  compodtion 
of  the  yolk  causes  that  part  of  the  egg  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
phosphorus,  lime  and  iron,  of  which  advantage  may  well  be  taken 
in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  more  especially  of 
early  life. 

There  are  but  few  artificial  preparations  of  eggs.  0yd  consists 
of  eggs  dried  at  a  low  temperature,'  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  redissolved.  It  contains  90-5  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  4'!  per 
cent,  of  ash.  It  is  put  up  in  packets,  the  contents  of  each  of  which 
weighs  12  grammes,  and  represents  one  egg.  It  is  a  convenient 
form  in  which  to  keep  eggs  for  cooking  purposes.  Dried  eggs  are 
also  prepared  in  a  very  similar  way  by  the  Gye  process  (see  p.  165). 
There  is  nothing  really  novel  in  these  preparations,  for  a  method  of 
drying  eggs  was  described  as  long  ago  as  1871.*  The  white  of  egg 
is  also  sold  in  a  dry  form,*  and  is  used  chiefly  for  making  con- 
fectionery. 

Condensed  egsi  prepared  by  evaporation  m  vacuo,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar,  are  also  obtainable  for  a  similar 
purpose.* 

OoBtard -powders  are  sold  as  '  substitutes '  for  eggs.  The  majority 
of  them  consist  chiefly  of  starch,  to  which  a  yellow  colour  is  im- 
parted by  mixture  with  some  vegetable  dye — t.g.,  turmeric.    The 

>  The  Mecredy  Manufacturing  Syndicate.  Umlted,  348.  Gresbam  Honae,  E.C 

•  Compl.  Bmd.,  Ixxii.  io6. 

»  NurdLn  and  Peacock,  Wells  Street.  Oxford  Street,  W, 

*  Tbe  Condensed  Egg  Syndicate,  Limited,  Sy  Tootey  Street,  S.B. 
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following  analyses  of  some  of  tbem  were  published  in  Focd  md 
Samtatiom  (November  25,  1S93) : 
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31-03 

a6-38 
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Solnble' colouring 
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0-38 

«-at 

a-ge 
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J« 
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10-33 
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Carbonates  of  tima  and 

«'70 

11-83 

■  369 

»HS3 

S-ao 

8-22 

Ash         

0-45 

0-3S 

loo-oo 

.oo« 

iOOOO 

lOOOO 

100-00 

lOOOO 

It  is  obvious  that  they  have  nothing  la  commoa  with  eggs  except 
a  yellow  colour,  and  that  tfaeii  nutritive  value  can  bfl  in  oo  way 
equal  to  tbat  of  a  genuine  custard. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TE3ETABI.X  FOODS 

Thb  foods  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  up  till  now  are  derived 
from  the  aoimal  kingdom.  In  the  present  chapter  we  approach  the 
study  of  that  large  and  varied  class  of  foods  which  we  obtain  from 
vegetable  sources.  We  may  consider  in  the  first  place,  in  a  general 
way,  the  chemical  composition,  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  vegetable  foods  as  a  whole,  contrasting  them  in  these  respects 
and  in  their  economic  aspects  with  foods  of  animal  origin,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  difierent  groups  into  which 
vegetable  foods  may  be  subdivided. 

t.  Chemical  Couposition  op  Vbgetablb  Foods. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  most  strikiag  feature  of  the 
vegetable  foods  is  the  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates  which  they 
contain.  This  peculiarity  marks  them  oflF  at  once  from  the  animal 
foods,  for  the  latter,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  milk,  contain 
little  or  no  carbohydrate  at  all.  Richness  in  proteid  and  fat  is  the 
characteristic  of  animal  foods,  abundance  of  sugar  and  starch  that 
of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Now,  starch  is  by  no  means  such  a  concentrated  form  of  carboo 
as  fat  is.  Indeed,  it  takes  23 1  parts  of  starch  to  be  equal  to  lOo 
parts  of  {a.t.  This  is  one  reason  why  vegetable  foods  must  be  re- 
garded as  dilute  and  bulky,  while  animal  food  is  concentrated  and 
compact. 

But  vegetable  foods  possess  not  merely  abundance  of  carbo> 
hydrates :  they  contain  proteids  and  fats  as  well.  Some  members  of 
the  class,  such  as  the  pulses,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  former ;  others, 
such  as  nuts,  in  the  latter ;  but  of  vegetable  foods  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  more  than  the  animal  foods  they  contain  representa- 
tives of  all  the  three  groups  of  nutritive  substances.     In  coasider- 
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ation  of  tins  ft-ct,  the  v^etable  kingdom  must  be  pronounced  a  better 
source  of  humau  food-supply  than  the  animal,  and  if  one  were 
confined  in  his  selection  of  a  dietary  exclusively  to  one  kingdom  or 
the  other,  it  would  be  wiser  to  patronize  the  miller  and  greengrocer 
rather  than  the  butcher  and  fishmonger,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  possible 
to  live  on  vegetables  alone,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  live  for  any 
leo^h  of  time  on  nothing  but  meat.  The  better  way  for  most 
people,  however,  is  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  both 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  consider  for  a  moment  io 
somewhat  greater  detail  the  different  groups  of  nutritive  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  vegetable  foods. 

Of  the  carbohydrates  we  have  already  mentioned  sugar  and  starch. 
Sugar  is  the  form  in  which  carbohydrate  circulates  in  plants ;  starch 
is  the  shape  in  which  it  is  stored  up.  If  a  plant  has  manufactured 
more  carbohydrate  than  it  requires  for  its  present  purposes,  it  puts 
aside  the  surplus  in  the  shape  of  starch,  and  when  the  pinch  of  need 
comes  upon  it,  and  it  requires  a  supply  of  carbohydrate  again  to 
maintain  its  hfe,  some  of  this  store  of  starch  is  changed  back  into 
sugar  by  the  help  of  the  ferment  diastase,  and  circulates  once  more 
throughout  the  plant.  Sugar,  then,  is  the  soluble  form  of  carbo- 
hydrate :  it  is  carbohydrate  in  circulation,  and  corresponds  to  the 
current  coin  in  our  pocket ;  starch  is  the  insoluble  form  of  carbo- 
hydrate :  it  is  carbohydrate  in  reserve,  and  corresponds  to  the  bullion 
in  the  bank.  It  is  important  to  giasp  this  mutual  convertibility  of 
starch  and  sugar.  We  shall  see  later  that  a  precisely  analogous 
process  goes  on  in  the  animal  body,  and  that  all  the  starch  which  we 
eat  must  first  be  converted  by  digestion  into  sugar  before  it  can 
circulate  through  our  bodies  and  be  available  as  food. 

A  heap  of  starch  is  really  made  up  of  minute  grains,  just  as  a  heap 
of  sand  is,  but  the  starch  grains  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  sand, 
and  can  only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  When  so 
examined,  they  will  be  observed  to  have  various  shapes,  round,  oval 
or  polyhedral,  depending  on  the  plant  firom  which  the  starch  is 
derived.  They  also  exhibit  concentric  markings.  These  indicate 
that  the  starch  grain  is  built  up,  like  a  sandwich,  of  different  layers. 
One  set  of  layers  consists  of  true  starch  (amylose  or  granulose) ;  the 
other  set  consists  of  a  form  of  cellulose,  formerly  known  as  starch 
cellulose  or  farinose.  The  outer  layers  of  the  starch  grain  are  the 
densest,  and  the  most  external  one  of  all  seems  to  consist  entirely  of 
starch  cellulose. 

These  little  starch  grains  are  not  dissolved  by  cold  water.    This 
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is  one  leasoD  why  stuch  is  the  form  in  which  plants  stow  away  th^ 
surplus  carbohydrate ;  being  insoluble,  there  is  no  risk  of  its  being 
all  washed  away  by  rain  if  the  plant  gets  injured.  Another  reason 
is  that  starch  is  a  more  concentrated  form  of  carbohydrate  than 
sugar,  and  packs  into  a  smaller  bulk. 

If  boiling  water  be  poured  on  the  grains,  they  swell  up  and  burst, 
and  the  true  starch  escapes  from  between  the  layers  of  cellulose,  and 
forms  with  the  water  the  gelatinous  solution  familiar  to  the 
lamidress. 

It  is  this  rupture  of  the  starch  grains  that  we  seek  to  bring  about 
by  the  cookery  of  vegetable  foods,  for  one  can  readily  imagine  that 
starch  grains  which  have  been  thus  broken  up  and  brought  into 
solution  will  be  much  more  easily  attacked  by  the  digestive  juices, 
and  converted  into  sugar,  than  when  eaten  in  their  raw  and  un- 
ruptured state. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  dry  heat,  it  undergoes  a  modiBcation  by 
which  it  becomes  soluble  in  water,  and  is  ultimately  converted  (at  a 
temperature  of  about  300°  F.)  into  the  form  of  carbohydrate  known 
as  dextrin.  This  is  a  gummy  substance,  and  is  ^miliar  to  everyone 
as  the  sticky  material  on  the  backs  of  postage  stamps.  This  change 
also  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  cookery.  The  crust  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  for  example,  consists  mainly  of  starch  which  has  been 
converted  by  the  beat  of  the  oven  into  soluble  starch  and  dextrin. 

We  saw  that  in  the  case  of  meat  the  nutritive  ingredients  (proteids) 
were  contained  in  minute  tubes  held  together  by  a  connective  tissue 
which  yields  gelatin.  In  the  case  of  most  vegetable  foods,  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  chief  nutritive  ingredient  (starch)  is  contained  in  a 
vast  number  of  minute  compartments,  more  or  less  cubical  in  shape, 
and  collectively  known  as  '  cells.'  The  walls  of  these  and  the  frame- 
work which  holds  all  the  cells  together  are  composed  of  a  substance 
known  as  cellulose,  the  most  ^miliar  form  of  which  is  paper. 

Now,  cellulose  also  belongs  to  the  carbohydrate  group,  but  it  is 
especially  characterized  by  its  extraordinary  insolubility.  Neither 
cold  nor  hot  water  has  any  effect  upon  it,  and  in  order  seriously  to 
influence  it  one  must  boil  it  with  a  dilute  acid.  In  its  old  age  cellu- 
lose gels  infiltrated  with  resinous  matter  and  becomes  wood ;  it  is 
then  past  the  stage  of  being  much  affected,  even  by  adds.  The 
presence  of  cellulose  in  nearly  all  forms  of  vegetable  food  is  a  &ct 
of  great  practical  importance  when  one  considers  that  it  encloses  the 
starch  grains  in  the  vegetable  cell,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper  encloses  a  parcel  of  oranges,  and  when  one  remembers 
its  peculiar  insolubility  it  becomes  obvious  at  once  that  this  wall  of 
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cellulose  must  present  a  great  obstacle  to  that  penetration  of  the 
nutritive  ingredients  by  the  digestive  juices  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  digestion. 

In  addition  to  starch  and  cellulose,  there  is  another  and  peculiar 
group  of  carbohydrates  met  with  in  vegetable  foods,  the  members 
of  which  are  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  pectin  bodies,  while 
others  class  them  together  under  the  general  term  '  pectose.' 
These  are  the  substances  which  give  to  fruits  their  power  of  forming 
jellies  ivhen  boiled,  and  little  is  known  of  their  exact  chemical  nature, 
but  they  appear  to  be  converted  into  a  sptecial  kind  of  sugar  when 
digested  (pentose),  which  is  at  least  partly  assimilable  by  the  body.* 
The  last  group  of  carbohydrates  which  occur  in  vegetable  foods 
are  the  sngars  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.  Their 
importance  as  foods  is  such  as  to  merit  a  more  detailed  consideration 
later  (see  Chap.  XV.). 

The  nitrogeuona  snbHtances  met  with  in  vegetable  foods  may  be 
divided,  as  in  the  case  of  meat,  into  those  which  are  proteids  and 
those  which  are  not.  The  vegetable  proteids  belong  mainly  to  the 
globulin  class.  These  are  easily  dissolved  by  water  containing  a 
little  salt,  and  may  be  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent  from  vegetables 
which  are  left  soaking  in  such  a  mixture.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
also,  that  vegetable  foods  contain  less  of  the  substances  known  as 
nucleo- proteids  than  one  meets  with  in  animal  tissues.  The  practical 
importance  of  this  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
dietetics  of  gout. 

The  vegetable  proteids  are  fiirtber  distinguished  from  those  of 
animal  origin  by  being  relatively  poorer  in  carbon  and  richer  in 
nitrc^en,  a  fact  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  may  have  an 
appreciable  bearing  upon  our  estimate  of  the  relative  nutritive  value 
of  the  two.  Both  varieties  of  proteid,  vegetable  as  welt  as  animal, 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  and  both  are  rendered  less  digestible  thereby. 
The  broad  result  is  that  cooking  diminishes  the  digestibility  of 
animal  foods,  because  they  are  mainly  composed  of  proteid,  but 
raises  the  digestibility  of  vegetable  foods  because  the  latter  contain, 
as  a  rule,  very  little  proteid  along  with  much  starch,  and  cooking, 
as  we  have  seen,  renders  starch  much  more  easy  of  digestion. 

I  Some  of  these  bodies  appear  to  be  of  the  natare  of  dextriDs,  whilst  other*, 
perhaps,  stand  nearer  lo  starch.  It  might  be  well  to  restrict  the  term  'pectins* 
to  the  former  group:  they  probably  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  pentoses,  or 
•ngai*  with  five  carbon  atoms,  that  dextrin  does  to  the  sii-carboD-alom  sugar, 
dextroM.  The  other  groap  may  be  spoken  of  as  pentosanes.  The  sugars  to 
which  th^Eive  riMare  also  found  in  many  ripe  fruits,  andare  certainly  not  easily 
.••i^ii^t^A\^  .ha  ^.11.  .sr.KAi.~iy_  and  areapttoappearintbe  urine  if  the  fruit* 
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Vegetable  foods  resemble  animal  foods  in  coDtainiog  a  large 
number  of  nitrogenous  substances  which  are  in  no  sense  proteids. 
None  of  these,  however,  corresponds  in  any  way  to  the  'albu- 
minoids' («^.,  gelatin)  met  with  so  abundantly  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  extractives  are  well  represented.  Most  of 
these  belong  to  the  group  of  chemical  substances  called  '  amides.' 
Asparagin,  which  is  richly  present  in  the  potato,  is  one  of  the  best 
known.  Its  uses  as  an  ingredient  of  the  food  will  be  considered 
when  we  deal  with  the  potato. 

Of  the  fiats  found  in  vegetable  foods  little  Deed  be  said.  They 
resemble  in  chemical  composition  the  animal  fats,  but  appear  to 
contain,  as  a  rule,  more  of  the  oily  constituent  (olein)  and  less  of  the 
more  solid  components  (stearin  and  palmitin)  than  the  fat  of  animals. 
Hence  they  tend  to  have  the  condstency  of  oils  rather  than  of  solid 
(ats.  This,  however,  increases  rather  than  lessens  their  digestibility, 
while  tbdr  nutritive  value  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
more  solid  animal  fats. 

The  remaining  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  foods  are  wattr 
and  certain  mineral  salts.  There  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  watw 
present,  much  more  than  one  is  inclined  to  fancy.  Even  green  peas 
and  lentils,  which  are  the  richest  in  solid  constituents  of  the  commoner 
vegetable  foods,  contain  78  per  cent,  of  water,  while  in  green  v^^ 
tables  and  most  fruits  water  accounts  for  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  food.  This  means  that  a  cabbie  is  really  a 
more  watery  form  of  food  than  milk,  for  the  latter  only  contains  87 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  apparent  solidity  of  green  vegetables  is 
deceptive,  and  is  merely  due  to  the  framework  of  cellulose  which 
supports  them. 

This  wateriness  of  most  vegetable  foods  is  one  of  their  most 
essential  properties,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  low  nutritive 
value  of  many  of  them  when  compared  with  the  largeness  of  their 
bulk.  Unfortunately,  also,  most  vegetable  foods  become  even  more 
watery  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  cooking ;  their  last  state  is 
thus  worse  than  their  first,  whereas  in  the  case  of  animal  foods  the 
contrary  is  the  case- 
Attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  success,  to 
leduca  the  bulk  of  vegetable  foods  by  removing  the  water  which  they 
contain.  As  early  even  as  the  middle  of  last  century  a  patent  was 
taken  out,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Masson,  for  effecting  this  by  a  process 
of  drying.  His  method  enabled  him  to  put  up  70  pounds  weight  of 
cabbage  in  a  tin  of  11  pounds.    In  recent  years  several  processes 
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^Ksctiiig  the  same  object  have  been  introduced,^  with  the  result  that 
ooe  can  obtain  all  the  commoner  vegetable  foods  in  a  remarkably 
compact  form,  and  yet  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  their  nutritive 
ingredients  or  flavour.  The  coaveniences  of  this  in  the  case  of 
military  transport  and  camping  expeditions  are  obvious. 

The  mineral  constitoents  of  vegetable  foods  are  numerous  and 
important.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  them  when  the 
different  groups  of  vegetable  foods  are  dealt  with  separately,  but 
at  present  one  may  point  out  that  potash  is  in  most  of  them  more 
abundantly  represented  than  soda.  This  has  been  alleged  by  a 
distinguished  physiologist  (Bunge)  as  the  reason  why  herbivorous 
animals  have  a  craving  for  sodium  in  the  form  of  common  salt 
(sodium  chloride). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bases  amongst  the  mineral  ingredients 
<rf  vegetable  foods  are  united  with  organic  acids,  and  these,  when 
burnt  up,  either  outside  or  inside  the  body,  yield  alkaline  salts.  The 
excretion  of  these  in  the  urine  causes  it  to  have  a  less  degree  of 
acidity  in  vegetable  than  animal  feeders,  and  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
turned  to  therapeutic  account  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  stone  or  gravel. 

9.   DiGESTIBILITT  AND  ABSORPTION    Of   VbGSTASLB   FoODS. 

I.  In  the  Stomack. — As  a  class,  vegetable  foods  are  not  to  any 
large  extent  really  digested  in  the  stomach,  because  starch,  their 
chief  ingredient,  is  entirety  unaffected  by  the  gastric  juice.  Hence 
it  follows  that  it  is  only  those  vegetable  foods  which  are  particularly 
rich  in  proteid,  such  as  the  pulses,  which  throw  upon  the  stomach 
any  large  share  of  the  chemical  part  of  their  digestion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manipulation  of  bulky  vegetable  food,  its  reduction  to  a 
state  of  fine  division,  and  the  passing  of  it  on  into  the  intestine,  all 
entail  upon  the  stomach  a  large  amount  of  mechanical  effort.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  animal  food,  which  necessitates  for  its  digestion 
more  chemical  but  less  mechanical  work  on  the  part  of  the  stomach, 
is  really  better  borne  by  persons  of  enfeebled  digestive  power  than 
the  majority  of  vegetable  foods  are. 

3.  In  tht  Inteitine. — It  is  customary  to  state  that  vegetable  foods 
are  less  completely  digested  and  absorbed  in  the  intestine  than 

'  Dried  and  compreuod  vegetable  foods  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  Gye  Process 
F^eah  Food  Co.,  3,  Gresham  Bnildines,  Basioghal]  Street,  E.C:  the  Military 
Equipmeot  Stores,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, ;  thie  Porubie  Food  Co.,  St,  George'i 
House,  Eastchesip ;  the  British  Preserving  Co.,  Rayne,  Essex. 
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animal  foods.  Stated  in  such  general  terms,  the  proposidon  canncA 
be  substantiated.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  form  of  vegetable  food. 
A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  foods  which  are  the  naost 
completely  digested  and  absorbed  of  all  (white  bread,  macaroni, 
■nd  rice)  are  vegetable  foods,  while  meat  and  eggs  rank  distinctly 
after  these. 


_^  Dry  SuisUna 

Vmite  bread  ..         *.         „        *.        ..         , 
Macuvoi        ..         ••         ••         ••        (*         • 

RiM 

Meat 

Erks 

Main 

Milk g      « 

Poiaioei  II  « 

Black  bread  ..         ..         13  « 

Cabbage  ij  ^ 

Tninips  to  « 

Two  bctors  appear  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  vegetable 
foods  in  the  intestine.  The  first  is  their  bulk ;  the  second  is  the 
amount  of  cellulose  which  they  contain.  If  tbe  bulk  be  small  and 
the  proportion  of  cellulose  scanty,  digestion  is  very  complete. 
White  bread,  macaroni,  and  lice  fulfil  these  conditions,  hence  the 
small  proportion  of  them  which  escapes  absorption.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  food  be  bulky  and  full  of  cellulose,  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion are  much  less  perfect.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  vegetable 
foods  more  or  less  correspond  to  this  description,  and  hence  the 
proposition  as  originally  laid  down  is  true  of  tbe  majority  of  them, 
namely,  that  they  are  not  so  completely  digested  and  absorbed  as 
animal  foods  are. 

The  property  of  bnlkineu  is  one  common  to  the  majority  of 
vegetable  foods.  As  already  indicated  (p.  164),  it  is  to  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  amount  of  water  and  starch 
which  they  coutain.  CoDsidering  that  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  tbe 
weight  of  all  green  vegetables  and  fruits  is  due  to  water,  and  that 
even  the  drier  forms,  such  as  split  peas,  take  up  about  three  times 
their  weight  of  water  in  the  process  of  cooking,*  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  vegetable  foods  must  be  bulky  out  of  all  proportion 

3d.  »5,  p.  233. 1889. 
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to  the  amount  of  nutriment  which  they  contain.  To  this  rule  bread 
is  almost  the  sole  exception,  containing  as  it  does  fifty-six  parts  of 
dry  matter  in  every  hundred.  Hence,  bread  must  of  necessity  enter 
largely  into  any  purely  vegetarian  diet  if  the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  Even  then  a  vegetable  diet 
remains  of  much  larger  volume  than  a  purely  animal  or  even  a 
mixed  diet.  The  difference  is  graphically 
brought  out  in  Fig,  11,  where  the  bulk 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  each  kind  of 
diet  is  exhibited  in  proper  relative  pro* 
port  ion  .1 

This  bulkiness  of  v^^etable  food  inter- 
feres with  its  digestion  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  difficult  for  the  digestive  juices 
thoroughly  to  penetrate  such  a  mass,  hence 
the  conversion  of  the  nutritive  constituents 
into  forms  suitable  for  absorption  is  ^t  to 
be  inefficiently  carried  out ;  secondly,  the 
large  bulk  of  food  stimulates  and  hastens 
the  movements  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
contents  of  the  latter  are  thus  hurried  on, 
and  less  time  allowed  for  absorption  to 
take  place.  It  is  to  compensate  for  this 
VEGETABLE  jjmt  herbivorous  animals  have  a  much 
longer  intestine  than  the  carnivora. 
Fic  II.— Relativb  Bulks  The  other  great  obstacle  to  the  complete 
OF  AH  Animal,  a  Mixbd,  digestion  and  absorption  of  vegetable  foods 
AND  A  Vegetable  DiBT  (in  -     ^1      ■    ^    ^'       ■    .■_  c       .i   . 

Cubic  Cbniimbtres).  ">  ^^^  mtestme  is  the  presence  of  coUulose, 

The  reasons  for  this  have  been  already  to 
some  extent  explained  (p.  162).  Cellulose  is  very  imperfectly 
attacked  by  the  digestive  apparatus  of  man  and  other  carnivorous 
animals.  Indeed,  only  while  it  is  still  very  young  and  tender  is  it 
capable  of  solution  to  any  extent.*  In  this  condition  an  amount 
varying  from  4  up  to  60  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  cellulose  in  the  food 
may  disappear  in  the  course  of  digestion.*  But  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  even  this  amount  is  really  made  use  of  as  food. 
Part  at  least  of  it  seems  to  be  converted  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
into  marsh  gas  and  lost  to  the  body.* 

'  See  Voil.  Znl.  /.  Biehg.,  Bd.  33,  p.  33a.  1SS9. 
»  Meyer,  Ztil.  /.  BiDlog.,  Bd.  7,  p.  1,  1871. 

*  Atwaier  ba*  constructed  b  table  (p.  16S)  showing  the  degree  to  which  cellnloM 
wa&  dii;esled  and  absorbed  ia  eiperiments  on  men. 

*  Hoppe  Seyler  (Scbafer's  '  Ttnibuok  ot  Fbysiology,'  i.,  p.  470). 
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Cellulose,'  then,  infiuences  digestion  and  absorption  in  seven! 
ways.  It  is  not  only  almost  useless  tor  purposes  of  nutrition  itself, 
but  prevents  the  access  of  the  digestive  juices  to  the  nutritive 
ingredients  which  it  encloses,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  broken 
up  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  More  than  this,  being  itself  un- 
absorbed,  it  goes  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  already  unwieldy  mass 
which  vegetable  food  forms  in  the  intestine,  and  takes  part  in  that 
stimulation  of  the  movements  of  the  bowel  which  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  absorption.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  foods 
rich  in  cellulose,  such  as  brown  bread,  fruits,  and  green  vegetaUes, 

I  CELLULOSE  DIGESTED  IN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MEN. 


Pood  and  (Qouililia  pw  day  li  GrumiX 


Id  Food.      Id  Fi 


PotAtoM.     t.Tw    gnunmea;    Eal,    loo 

gramme*:  beer,  joo  c.c;  gluten,  loo 

grammes 

Potatoes,     1,700    grammet;      bt.     100 

grammes ;  beer,  500  cc  . . 

Celery,    cabbage,   carrot! — total,    1.030 

grammes 

Celery,  cabbage,    carrot*— total,    883-3 

grammes  ,, 
Bread,  Ihiit.  dry  fruit,  oil— total,  1.801 

grammes 

Bread,  fruit,  dry  fruit,  oil — total,  ■,764'S 

grammes  . . 
Rice  and   barley,  salted   radish,   v^ie- 

tables — tolal,  1.150  grammes  . . 
Rice,  salted  radish,  vegetables,  etc.,  fisb 

— total,  1,800  grammes 
Rice,  salted  radish,  vegetables,  etc..  meat 

— total,  1.500  grammes 
Wlieat  and  rye  bread  (with  yeast),  1,000 

gramme*  , . 
vAeat  and  rye  bread  (with  yeast),  900 

grammes 

Wheat  and  rye  bread  (leavened),  1,000 

Wheat   and  rye  bread  (leavened),  900 

grammes 

Decorticated   (entire)    rye   bread  (with 

yeast).  1,000  grammes  .. 
Decorlicated   (entire)   rye    bread    (with 

yeasi),  900  grammes 

Decorlicated  (entire)  wheat  bread  {with 

yeast),  i.ooo  grammes 

Rye  bread  (wiih  yeast),  1,000  grammes 
Rye  bread  (with  yeasl),  900  grammes  .. 
Wheal  bread  (with  yeast),  1.000  grammes 
Wheal  bread  (with  yeasi),  900  grammes 


7i»*0 
6915 
5*3-8 
6157 
580-1 
616-3 
554 '6 


6473 
58»-« 
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are  recognised  as  useful  ia  tbe  diet  of  tbose  who  suffer  from  sluggish 
action  of  tbe  bowels.  Even  for  healthy  persons,  a  moderate  amount 
of  cellulose  in  the  food  is  a  useful  intestinal  stimulant.  Purely 
carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  require  it 
at  all,  whereas  for  the  herbivora,  owing  to  their  long  and  sluggish 
mtestine,  its  presence  in  the  food  is  a  necessity  of  life. 

This  tBcompleteness  of  absorption,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
most  vegetable  foods,  affects  in  different  degrees  their  different 
nutritive  constituents.  The  fots  appear  to  be  Lardly  affected  by  it 
at  all.i  Cocoa-butter  is  as  well  absorbed  as  ordinary  butter,  and 
olive  oil  as  cod-liver  c»l.  Starch  and  sugar  also  are  digested  and 
sucked  up  into  the  blood  almost  to  the  last  particle.  It  is  only 
when  considerable  quantities  of  green  vegetables  or  of  such  foods  as 
peas  and  beans  are  taken  that  one  finds  any  undigested  starch 
grains  in  the  excreta  of  healthy  persons.*  It  would  appear,  in  fact, 
that  tbe  protaldB  have  to  bear  almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  defective 
absorption.  Why  the  proteids  of  vegetable  food  should  be  so  much 
less  completely  absorbed  than  the  other  ingredients,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  results  of  all  experimenters  are  at  one  in 
showing  that  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  by 
the  bowel  on  a  vegetable  than  00  an  animal  diet. 

Id  the  table  a  number  of  such  experiments,  which  were  all  carried 
out  on  healthy  persons,  have  been  collected,  and  the  percentile  of 
proteid  which  escaped  absorption  in  each  food  compared  with  that 
in  meat.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  vegetable  foods  exhibit  a 
much  greater  loss  of  proteid  than  meat  does. 

RELATIVE  ABSORPTION  OF  PROTEID  IN  VARIOUS  FOODS. 

^■'^  net  AbiorM. 

Meat* a-3perceDt, 

Lentil  floor  (siS  grammes  dailjf)*  ••         ..  lo-j        „ 

Dried  peas  (600        „  „    )*  ..         ..  I7'0        „ 

Beans  (500  grammesn  , 

Flour  (17  „       )) ^' 

Pouiioes  {3,000  grammet]'  3fa        _ 

Carrots  and  (at  (411  grammes,  dried}*   ,,         ..  39*0        _ 
Lentils  (350  gTammea,  simply  soaked  aod  boiled 

tillBoh? 40-0       „ 


■  SeeexperimentsbTBonrat  and  Jea 
inn.,  1896,  p.  jS,  and  1895.  p.  46),  als> 

•  See  Moefler.  Zeit.  /.  Btolog..  Bd.  35.  p.  91.  1S97, 

•  Robner,  Ztit.  f.  Builog.,  pp.  lai.  125.  1879. 

•  Striimpell,  Dwt.  Arihiv.  /.  Klin.  Mid..  Bd.  17,  p.  108,  1S76. 

•  Rabner,  Ztil.  /.  Biolo^..  pp   127.  afl,  1880, 

•  PraosDiti,  Ihik..  p.  317,  lic/a. 

'  Rabner,  Ibid.,  pp.  147,  166,  1879.  °  JIM.  *  Let.  eU.  (a). 
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In  a  number  of  prison  diets  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  nature,  in 
which  the  piotwd  ranged  from  io6  to  56  gramoies,  or,  if  bread  were 
excluded  from  the  reckoning,  from  41  to  2  grammes  daily,  it  was 
found>  that  on  an  average  from  25  to  47  per  cent,  escaped  ab- 
sorption. Schuster  also  observed,*  to  Houses  of  Correction  where 
bread,  pulses,  potatoes,  and  green  vegetables  were  given,  and  only 
60  grammes  of  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  that,  of  the  104 
grammes  of  proteid  supplied,  only  78  grammes  (72  per  cent.)  were 
absorbed,  but  that  in  prisons  where  116  grammes  of  meat  and  only 
three-fifths  as  much  vegetables  were  supplied,  87  per  cent,  was 
absorbed.  Some  later  observations,  however,  have  yielded  more 
^vourable  results.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  lived  upon  a 
diet  consistuig  exclusively  of  fruit  and  nuts,  absorption  was  found  to 
be  practically  equal  to  that  which  obtains  on  a  mixed  diet,>  and  a 
study  of  two  individuals  who  lived  upon  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables 
gave  a  dmilar  result.*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  somewhat  greater 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  bowel  in  these  cases  than  one  finds  on  a 
mixed  diet,  but  this  was  almost  balanced  by  a  lesser  excretion  of 
nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  urine. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
starch  in  the  intestine  is  par  si  un^vourable  to  the  absorption  of 
proteid.'  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  fermentation  of 
part  of  the  starch,  and  the  production  of  acids  which  unduly  quicken 
the  intestinal  movements ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  degree  of 
such  acid  production  ought  to  be  actually  favourable  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  protad,  by  restraining  the  growth  of  putrefactive  germs  in 
the  intestine,  which  would  speedily  break  up  the  proteids  of  the 
food  and  carry  them  past  the  stage  b  which  they  are  available  as 
foods.  Doubtless,  also,  the  effects  of  cooking  are  less  favourable  to 
the  digestion  of  proteid  than  to  that  of  starch.  Under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  moisture,  the  starch  grains  swell  and  rupture  and  burst 
through  the  walls  of  cellulose  which  enclose  them,  but  under  dmilar 
curcumstances  the  proteid  in  the  vegetable  cells  is  coagulated  and 
shrinks  away  from  its  wall  of  cellulose,  so  that  the  latter  is  likely  to 
remain  unruptured.  There  are  some*  who  go  so  br  as  to  say  that 
the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  intestinal  excreta  on  a 
vegetable  diet  is  not  derived  from  unabsorbed  proteid,  but  from  the 
>  Hofmau,  ■  Die  Bedeutung  von  Pleischnabning,'  Ldp;^.  iSSix 
■  Quoted  by  Munk.  Weyl's  "  Handbuch  der  Hygieno,"  iiL,  ii5. 

*  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Off.  of  Eiperiment  Stations.  Bull.  No.  107,  190I. 

*  Caspari  and  Glaesener,  Zeit.  /.  Dial,  a.  Physik.  Tktraf.,  Bd.  y,  p.  47J.  1903, 

*  Wicke  and  Weiske,  ZiH.  /.  Physioiog.  ClumU,  xxi.  4a  and  ucii.  137,  1S9& 

*  See  Prausnitz,  Zat.  f.  Biotog.,  Bd.  35.  1897,  p.  187. 
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residue  of  the  digestive  juices.  On  this  view  of  the  facts  the 
vegetable  foods  must  require  a  larger  amount  of  the  digestive  juices 
for  their  solution  than  the  animal  foods  da  Even  if  we  accept  this 
explanation  as  in  part,  at  least,  correct,  the  bet  remains  that 
relatively  more  nitrogen  is  lost  from  the  bowel  od  vegetable  than  on 
animal  food,  and  from  this,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  various  practical 
consequences  can  be  deduced. 

3.  Thk  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Foods. 
If  we  consider  the  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  foods — the 
proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats — by  themselves,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the  corresponding 
substances  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon  in  vecetftbla  proteid,  and  it  has 
been  suggested'  that  this  renders  it  inferior  in  nutritive  value  to 
proteids  of  animal  nature ;  but  of  this  no  satisfactory  proof  has  been 
advanced,  and  against  it  is  the  ^t  that,  of  the  two,  it  is  vegetable 
proteid  which  yields  the  greater  amount  of  heat  on  combustion.  The 
experience  of  vegetarian  races  would  also  tend  to  negative  such  a 
view.  Not  only  so :  exact  experiments,  which  were  carried  out  by 
a  German  observer'  over  a  period  of  some  weeks,  have  shown  that 
if  the  proteid  contained  in  the  meat  and  milk  of  an  animal  diet  is 
replaced  by  a  similar  quantity  of  proieid  in  the  form  of  peas  and 
beans,  the  nitrogen  balance  of  the  t>ady  suffers  no  impairment. 

As  regards  the  carbohydrates  nothing  need  be  said.  Starch  and 
tmgax  are  of  necessity  derived  almost  entirely  from  vegetable  sources, 
and  their  high  nutritive  value  is  beyond  dispute. 

As  regards  fat  also,  the  daily  experience  of  the  Southern  European 
countries  is  contirmed  by  scientific  experiments,  which  show  that 
v^etable  bts,  such  as  olive  oil  and  cocoa-butter,  are  as  valuable  as 
means  of  nourishment  as  the  fats  of  meat  or  milk.* 

But  we  must  by  no  means  suppose,  merely  because  the  chemical 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the 
corresponding  constituents  of  animal  food,  that  therefore  vegetable 
food  as  a  whole  can  replace  meat,  and  vice  versd.  The  form  in  which 
the  nutritive  ingredients  are  presented  to  the  digestive  organs 
materially  affects  their  utility  as  foods,  A  glass  of  whisky  is 
chemically  the  same  whether  it  be  taken  'neat'  or  diluted  with  a 

>  Chittenden,  UiitealNnm.  Philiidelphia,  Iviii.  716,  tSgl. 
■  Rutgers,  Zrit,/.  Biolog..  Bd.  24.  p.  351,  18SS, 
*  See  reierencea  in  footnote,  p.  169. 
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lumblerful  of  water,  but  the  effects  on  the  body  are  radicallj 
difTereDt. 

The  question,  therefore,  presents  itself:  Is  it  better  to  obtun  the 
nutritive  constituents  of  our  food  in  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  form  ? 
and  an  attempt  to  reply  to  this  question  raises  the  whole  problem  of 
Tegetarianism.  With  that  problem  we  must  now  ctHicem  ourselves 
for  a  short  space.' 

The  'vegetarians,'  using  the  term  in  its  generally  accepted,  tboogb 
somewhat  inaccurate,  sense,  are,  as  is  well  known,  persons  wbo  seek 
to  at>olish  the  use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  human  diet.  This  doctrine 
may  be  defended  on  three  grounds  :* 

I.  Physiological :  That  the  practice  of  vegetarianism  is  conducive 
to  a  healthier  and  longer  life,  and  to  a  better  moral  temperament 
than  the  use  of  a  mixed  diet. 

3.  Economical :  That  it  is  less  costly  both  to  the  State  and  to  the 
individual. 

3.  Moral :  That  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  is  unjustifiable 
on  grounds  of  humanity- 
It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  arguments  will  appeal  with 
different  force  to  different  minds,  but  it  is  only  with  the  first  two 
that  we  can  deal  at  any  length  here. 

As  regards  the  physiological  aignmeut,  it  may  be  pointed  oat— 
what  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of — that  the  vegetarian  question  is  really 
a  question  of  proteid,  and  of  that  alone.  The  carbohydrates  of  th« 
diet  must  almost  perforce  be  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
for  there  alone  are  tbey  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  fet  of  the  diet  may  be  obtained 
with  equal  physiological  advantage  from  either  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable  source. 

But  as  regards  proteids  it  is  different.  Granted  that  a  given 
quantity  of  pure  vegetable  proteid  is  futty  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  a  similar  quantity  of  the  proteid  of  flesh,  we  are  still  unable  to 
extract  the  vegetable  proteid  in  a  state  of  purity  and  eat  it  by  itself, 
but  must  take  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  Nature. 
The  real  question,  therefore,  is:  Shall  we  eat  our  proteid  in  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  form?  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  vegetable  foods  are  relatively  much  poorer 
in   proteid  than  animal  foods  are.      Contrast  typical  examples  of 

I  For  a  full  scientific  discussion  of  vegetariaDism  see  Ferdinand  Haeppe,  ■  Der 
Moderne  Vegetarianismus'  (B«r1Jo.  1900),  and  Albert  Albn,  'Die  V^etarische 
Diit  ■  {Leipzig.  1902). 

*  F.  W.  Newman,  -  Esaa^i  on  Diet,'  p.  64. 
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faotfa  kingdoms  after  the  removal  of  water,  for  that  is  the  only  fair 
method  of  comparison,  and  one  arrives  at  the  following  results : 

100  pMts  of  dried  lean  beef  conuin  . .         . .  89  parts  of  proteid. 

,.        „      fat  beef  coDtaia 51       ,,  „ 

••       „      pea  flour >7      ••         >< 

„       „      wheat        16     „         „ 

The  comparison  shows  that  even  fhe  fattest  meat  is  far  richer  in 
proteid  than  the  most  nitrogenous  forms  of  vegetable  food. 

Not  only  so:  what  proteid  is  present  in  vegetable  food  has  its 
value  still  further  lowered  in  many  cases  by  the  defective  nature  of 
its  absorption  in  the  body.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  already 
sufficiently  demonstrated. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  all  this  that  vegetable  food,  unless  eaten 
in  large  quantities,  will  not  yield  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  to  the  body. 
The  important  question  arises,  therefore :  How  much  proteid  does 
a  healthy  man  require  in  his  food  daily  ?  This  question  has  been 
discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  amount  of  proteid  which  is  required  daily  by  a  healthy 
man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  bodily  work  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  something  from  too  to  130  grammes.'  And  what  are 
the  consequences  of  living  upon  a  diet  which  contains  less  proteid 
than  this  ?  To  this  question,  as  we  have  also  seen  (p.  33),  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  an  altogether  satisfactory  reply.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  a  large  amount  of  proteid  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  making  good  the  mere  daily  waste  of  proteid  in  the 
body.  Very  much  less  will  suffice  for  that,  and  carefully -conducted 
experiments  have  shown  that  no  impairment  of  the  stock  of  proteid 
in  the  body  is  incurred  even  if  the  amount  in  the  food  be  cut  down 
to  as  low  a  level  as  75  grammes  daily.  Even  if  it  be  objected  to 
such  experiments  that  this  minimum  consumption  of  proteid  has 
only  been  maintained  for  very  limited  periods,  yet  I  think  one  may 
reply  with  truth  that  the  minimum  reached  is  not  much  below  that 
which  forms  the  average  daily  consumption  per  individual  in  a  large 
number  of  healthy  races,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Japanese,'  The 
»  It  i»  not  improbable  that  the  minimum  amount  of  proteid  on  which  life  can 
be  healthily  maintained  varies  In  different  individuals,  and  thai,  therefore,  Ihe 
qoestion.  How  much  proteid  is  required  daily  ?  admits  of  no  categorical  reply. 
Perhaps  the  closest  appt^ximation  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  the  present 
stale  of  scientific  knowledge  acimils  of  is  comprised  in  the  statement  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  energy  which  the  diet  contains  something  between  10  and  13  per 
cent,  jiould  be  aapplied  in  Ihe  form  of  proteid.  Should  the  wiew  of  Chittenden 
ilriady  referred  to  (p,  24)  be  established,  however,  the  whole  question  of 
vegetarianism  will  require  reconsideration. 

'  It  may  be  fairly  objected  to  this  statemeot  that  the  average  iodividtial  in  tucb 
faces  is  of  much  smaller  body-weight  than  the  ordinary  European. 
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reply  of  scientific  experimeDt,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  problem  under  consideration,  would  be  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
possible  to  maintain  a  healthy  life  upon  such  a  d^y  amount  of 
pioteid  as  is  contained  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegetable  food, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  vegetarian  races  fully  bean 
this  out 

This,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  degnes  ot  health.  While  one  freely  admits  that  health  and 
a  large  measure  of  muscular  strength  may  be  maintained  upon  a 
minimum  daily  supply  of  proteid,  yet  I  think  that  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  mankind  will  show  that  races  which  adopt  such  a  diet  are 
lacking  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  one  can  only  describe  as 
tnergy.  Now,  energy  is  not  to  be  confused  with  muscular  strength. 
A  grass-fed  cart-horse  is  strong;  a  corn-fed  hunter  is  energetic. 
Energy  is  a  property  of  the  nervous  system ;  strength,  of  the  muscles. 
Muscles  give  us  the  power  to  do  work ;  the  nervous  system  gives  us 
the  initiative  to  start  it.  Muscles  do  their  work  upon  carbohydrates, 
which  are  the  characteristic  nutritive  constituent  of  v^etable  foods ; 
the  brain  appears  to  require  nitrogen,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in 
a  concentrated  form  from  animal  sources.  If  proteid  food,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  nervous  food,  a  diet  rich  In  it  will  make  for  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  bodily  energy,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  more  energetic  races  of  the  world  have  been  meat-eaters. 

The  Scottish  peasants  are  often  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  high 
degree  of  energy  and  intellectual  capacity  produced  from  a  vegetable 
diet.  But  this  is  the  very  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  for  the 
Scottish  peasant  of  the  last  generation  was  not  only  fed  on  a  highly 
nitrogenous  form  of  vegetable  food — oatmeal — but  the  proteid  of  this 
was  still  further  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  milk,  of  which 
2  to  3  Scots  pints  (each  equal  to  3^  imperial  pints)  used  to  be  allowed 
to  each  family  daily  in  the  form  of  wages. 

The  difference,  in  fact,  between  an  animal  fed  on  a  highly  nitro- 
genous diet  and  one  supplied  with  little  nitrogen  is  the  difference 
between  a  steam-engine  at  half-pressure  and  one  which  is  producing 
its  full  horse-power.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  tiger  pacing  its 
cage  and  a  cow  lying  upon  the  grass ;  both  are  healthy,  but  the  type 
or  degree  of  health  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

'The  hunted  deer,'  says  Haughton,  'will  outrun  the  leopard  in  a 
fur  and  open  chase,  because  the  work  supplied  to  its  muscles  by  the 
vegetable  food  is  capable  of  being  gives  out  continuously  for  r  long 
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period  of  time;  but  in  a  sudden  rush  at  a  oear  distance,  the  leopard 
will  infallibly  overtake  the  deer,  because  its  flesh  food  stores  up  in 
the  blood  a  reserve  of  force  capable  of  being  given  out  instantane- 
ously in  the  form  of  exceedingly  rapid  muscular  action.' 

Not  only,  I  think,  does  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  make  for  physical 
and  mental  energy :  it  seems  to  increase  also  one's  power  of  resiBtiug 
disease  (see  also  p.  180). 

An  abundant  supply  of  proteid  seems  to  be  necessary  if  the  blood 
and  muscles  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  by  promoting 
oxidation  it  increases  vigour  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  an 
undue  accumulation  of  b.t.  The  nervous  system,  too,  seems  to 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  proteid  if  those  mysterious  influences 
which  emanate  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  to  be 
maintained  with  sufficient  potency  to  enable  the  tissues  to  ward  off 
the  inroads  of  disease. 

To  growing  children  a  deficiency  of  proteid  in  the  diet  is  specially 
disastrous,  for  the  lack  of  building  material  which  it  entails  may 
result  in  impaired  growth  and  development,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  last  throi^hout  life. 

For  the  same  reason  persons  who  habitually  live  on  a  minimum 
of  proteid  are  apt  to  convalesce  but  slowly  after  an  acute  illness,  for 
once  thor  tissues  are  broken  down,  they  have  no  ready  surplus  of 
building  material  out  of  which  to  repair  them. 

Everyone  knows  the  feeling  of  well-being  which  follows  a  meal 
containing  meat.  That  this  is  due  to  the  proteid  tn  meat,  and  not  to 
its  extractives,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  addition  of  the 
extractives  of  meat  to  foods,  such  as  bread,  is  unable  to  produce 
this  feeling,  yet  such  vegetable  substances  as  oatmeal,  which  are 
rich  in  proteid,  are  capable  of  exciting  it  in  a  considerable  degree. 
A  full  meal  of  nitrogenous  food  is  an  actual  stimulant  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  is  of  value  even  if  it  only  comes  at  long  intervals, 
for  its  good  effects  would  appear  to  be  not  altogether  of  a  transient 
nature.  This  stimulation  of  the  tissues  must  also  make  for  resisting 
power. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  and  the  consumption  of 
an  excess  of  nitr<^enous  food  is  not  free  from  dangers  (see  p.  53). 
At  the  present  time  there  ia  no  great  likelihood  that  the  English- 
speaking  races,  at  least,  will  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in 
their  food.  The  danger,  indeed,  is  all  the  other  way,  in  the  direction 
of  a  too  liberal  consumption  of  meat.  It  is  for  insisting  upon  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  course,  and  on  the  feasibility  of  living  upon 
a  diet  from  which  meat   is  altogether  excluded,  that  we  in   this 
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country  owe  even  the  extremest  vegetariaas  a  constderabte  debt  of 
gratitude ;  and  if  the  above  objections  to  living  upon  a  miDimuin  of 
proteid  can  be  shown  to  be  groundless,  as  the  experiments  of  Chit- 
tenden have  already  done  something  to  prove,  then  the  objections  to 
a  purely  vegetarian  diet  largely  disappear  also. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  consumption  of  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  purely  vegetable  food  is  apt  to  mean  a  lack  of  proteid  in  ihe  diet, 
with  all  its  attendant  risks,  we  have  next  to  ask.  How  may  this 
deficiency  be  supplemented  7  The  reply  is  that  this  may  be  effected 
in  one  of  three  ways  : 

t.  The  mixed  feedw  solves  the  problem  by  adding  to  a  consider* 
able  basis  of  vegetable  material  a  moderate  amount  of  food  obtained 
from  animal  sources.  Meat  and  fish  are  concentrated  forms  of 
proteid  food,  and  by  their  use  be  is  able  to  supplement  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  rest  of  his  diet. 

What  the  ideal  proportion  between  the  Tegetable  and  animal 
eonstitnenta  of  a  mixed  diet  should  be  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say. 
Voit  considers  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  proteid  required  daily 
should  be  taken  in  an  animal  form.  This  would  be  represented  in 
an  ordinary  diet  by  7  ounces  of  meat  (two  moderate-sized  platefuls). 
If  the  proportion  of  animal  proteid  is  habitually  three-fourths  of  the 
total,  it  is  considered  by  many  that  there  is  a  danger  of  producing 
disease,  especially  gout. 

Actual  ot>servation  of  eighty-seven  dietaries  in  the  United  States 
showed  that,  of  the  total  food  consumed,  45  per  cent,  was  in  an 
animal,  and  55  per  cent,  in  a  vegetable,  form.  The  former  proportion 
is  probably  too  high,  and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  reckon  that  an  ordinary  diet  should  contain  one  part  of  raw 
animal  food  to  every  three  parts  of  uncooked  vegetable  material. 
This  relation  is  pretty  nearly  observed  in  the  relative  proportions  ot 
meat  and  bread  in  an  ordinary  sandwich.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  exact  proportions  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  form  in 
which  the  vegeUble  food  is  taken. 

2,  There  is  a  special  class  of  '  vegetarians '  who  supplement  the 
proteid  of  their  diet  from  two  animal  sources  only — eggs  and  milk.* 
That  these  are  both  well  adapted  to  supply  proteid  we  have  already 
seen,  but  their  superiority  to  meat  and  fish  is  not  so  evident.  A  diet 
of  this  sort  has  been  investigated  by  Cramer.*    It  consisted  of  whole- 

1  Thii  Is  tometimes  called  the  '  V.  E.  M.'  diet,  froa  Iti  caD^ting  of  v^eublee, 
eg^  and  milk.  The  term  was  firat  introduced  bf  the  lata  ProfesMtr  Jairetl,  ol 
Cambridge  (see  Newman's  ■  Essaf  a  on  Diet '). 

*  Ztil.  f.  Physiolog.  Chtmii,  vi.  346.  i83a. 
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moal  bread,  potatoes  and  fruit,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  add  miUc. 
1'he  consumer  was  a  so-called  vegetarian  of  eleven  years'  standing. 
The  diet  contained  altc^ether  onXy  74  grammes  of  proteid,  of  which 
rather  more  than  one-third  was  derived  from  the  eggs  and  milk.  It 
'was  therefore  deficient  in  proteid  to  start  with,  and  not  only  so,  but 
fully  31  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  was  found  not  to  be  absorbed. 


a^ 
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Fm.  I). — Bulk  and  Weight  or  Diffirbnx  Forus  or  Food  nzLsma  tei 

Samb  QuAHiiTy  or  Protkid. 

A  more  liberal  use  of  milk  might  have  remedied  the  defects  in  this 

diet,  and  it  would  then  be  open  to  no  physiological  objection,  except 

the  difficulty  {and  often  the  expense)  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 

(rf  milk.    The  addition  of  cheese  would  also  be  an  advantage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  modified  form  of  vegetarianism  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  it  often  agrees  better  with  gouty  persons 
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than  B  di«t  into  which  meat  enters  ia  any  large  amount.*  The  great 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  casein  products  in  recent  times 
has  made  the  adoption  of  such  a  diet  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
(see  also  p.  510). 

3.  To  the  consistant  T^etarlaa  the  only  available  method  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  proteid  in  his  diet  is  by  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  especially  by  having  large 
recourse  to  those  v^etable  substances,  such  as  the  pulses,  which 
are  specially  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  dry  lentils  are  selected  as  the  proteid-carrier. 
It  would  taice  450  grammes  of  these  to  supply  the  total  proteid 
required  daily,  and  this  quantity  must  be  further  increased  to 
500  grammes  in  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  10  per  cent  of  proteid 
from  defective  absorption,  and  when  cooked  into  a  thick  porridge 
the  total  weight  of  the  mass  would  be  2,000  grammes.  Now, 
this  is  a  very  formidable  figure  when  one  remembers  that  only 
600  grammes  of  cooked  meat  would  be  required  to  supply  the  same 
amount  of  proteid. 

In  the  preceding  diagram  (Fig.  12)  the  bulk  and  weight  of  different 
forms  of  cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  required  to  yield  the  sanie 
amount  of  proteid  are  contrasted,  and  it  conclu^vely  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  eggs  and  meat  as  compact  sources  of  nitrogen  even 
over  milk,  and  still  more  over  such  vegetable  foods  as  bread  and  peas. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  justified  even  on  s  priori  grounds, 
that,  if  one  attempts  to  obtain  a  due  supply  of  proteid  in  a  purely 
vegetable  form,  he  must  be  prepared  to  consume  a  rather  bulky 
diet.  Actual  observation  confirms  this.  Even  the  above-mentioned 
•  vegetarian '  consumed  about  3,960  grammes  (about  6^  pounds)  of 
cooked  food  daily.  If  be  had  replaced  the  eggs  and  milk  in  bis  diet 
by  vegetable  foods,  the  total  quantity  would  have  risen  to  nearly 
3,500  grammes.  Seeing  that  the  total  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
stomach  is  only  about  1,200  grammes*  (3|  pounds),  this  means  that 
the  stomach  must  be  filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  thrice  in  the 
day.  And  yet  even  then  we  saw  that  only  74  grammes  of  proteid 
would  be  ingested. 

The  causes  of  this  inevitabls  bnlklness  of  a  purely  v^etabte  diet 
have  already  been  dwelt  upon  and  have  been  shown  to  depend  on 
the  wateriness  of  vegetable  food,  especially  when  cooked,  and  on 
tbo  large  amount  of  indigestible  cellulose  which  it  contains,  to 
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wbich  may  be  added  that  the  small  amount  of  proteid  present  is 
diluted,  u  it  were,  by  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  starch.  Hence, 
in  order  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  in  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  one 
is  obliged  to  consume  much  more  starch  than  is  really  required. 
The  pliTxiological  eflscts  of  tlda  ezceaBiTe  bnlk  now  call  for  some 
consderation . 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  habitual  ingestion  of  a  bulky  diet  is 
that  the  itooudi  and  bowels  become  somewhat  distended.  Examples 
of  ttus  are  found  in  the  disproportionate  abdominal  development  of 
caxtle  and  other  herbivora,  and  in  the  so-called  '  potato-belly '  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  This  distension  has  the  effect  of  mcreasing  the 
capacity  of  the  stomach  so  that  more  food  can  be  taken.  Indted, 
until  this  increase  in  capacity  has  taken  place  there  is  difficulty 
in  consuming  a  sufficienqr  of  purely  vegetable  food  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  body.  For  this  reason  the  adoption  of  a  vegetable 
diet  is  useful  in  some  forms  of  obesity,  especially  when  complicated 
by  habitual  constipation.  The  treatment  involves  a  species  of  fraud 
vpoo  the  body,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  producing  a  feeling  of 
satiety  before  a  sufficiency  of  nutriment  has  really  been  taken  in. 
Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  abdominal  organs,  by 
which  the  greater  bulk  of  a  vegetable  diet  is  compensated  for,  does 
not  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  power  of  digestion  and 
absorption.  Observations  made  upon  vegetarians  of  several  years' 
standing  by  Voit'  and  by  Cramer*  showed  that  the  amount  of  food 
which  escaped  digestion  in  these  subjects  was  quite  as  great  as  one 
finds  it  to  be  in  those  who  have  but  recently  adopted  that  form  of 
diet.  Indeed,  one  of  the  results  most  commonly  observed  to  follow 
the  habitual  use  of  purely  vegetable  food  is  an  enfeeblement  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  a  tendency  to  chronic  diarrbcea.  The  reawn 
for  this  is,  perhaps,  that  the  very  bulkinesa  of  vegetable  food,  and 
its  tendency  to  undergo  acid  fermentation,  causes  it  to  be  hurried 
through  the  small  intestine  into  the  larger  bowel,  where  absorption 
is  much  less  active.  Thus,  one  finds  that  whereas  the  average 
amount  of  material  evacuated  daily  from  the  large  bowel  on  an 
animal  diet  amounts  to  120  grammes,  it  reaches  333  grammes  in 
the  case  of  a  purely  vegetable  feeder.* 

The  very  necessity  for  the  manipulation  by  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  such  a  large  mass  of  material  constitutes  another  of  the 
disadvantages  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet.     For  such  manipulation 
>  Voit.  Zal.  /.  Biolog. ,  Bd.  25,  p.  133,  1S89. 

•  Cramer,  ZtiU  /.  Pliyshhg.  Chemit.  vi,  346,  iSBa. 

•  Voit.  Zmt.  /.  Bichg.,  Bd.  33,  p.  333. 1S89. 
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involves  greater  muscular  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  and 
iotestioal  walls,  and  that  implies  &  large  ezpe  ditare  of  bljoi  and 
of  noToni  enersy.  There  is  thus  less  of  these  left  for  other  purposes, 
and  especially  for  the  use  of  the  brain,  hence  the  feeling  of  lassitude 
always  experienced  after  a  heavy  meal.  This  prostitution  of  nervous 
energy,  from  higher  purposes  to  the  mere  manipulation  of  food  nrhicfa 
vegetarianism  involves,  is  another  reason  for  regarding  that  mode  of 
life  as  a  retrogression  in  civilization.  The  more  concentrated  (within 
reasonable  limits)  we  can  manage  to  make  our  food,  the  more  easily 
is  it  appropriated  by  the  body,  and  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
energy  which  we  have  to  spare  for  our  intellectual  and  other  needs. 

It  must  be  added,  lastly,  that  the  vaterineu.  which  is  such  a 
pronounced  characteristic  of  vegetable  food,  is  itself  a  disadvantage. 
Observation  even  shows'  that  it  does  not,  as  is  often  maintained, 
diminish  the  amount  of  water  which  is  drunk.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fluid  in  the  food  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  retained  in  the 
body,  rendering  its  fluids  more  dilute  and  its  tissues  more  watery. 
It  is  probable  that  this  accounts  for  the  '  soft '  condition  and 
fiabbiness  of  those  who  habitually  consume  large  quantities  of  tho 
more  watery  forms  of  vegetable  food.  It  is  doubtless  also  an 
important  ^tor  in  producing  the  low  resisting  power  which  is 
characteristic  of  such  persons.  That  this  low  resistance  to  disease, 
to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  is  no  mere  bogey  of  the 
scientific  imagination  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  epidemics 
which  from  time  to  time  break  out  amongst  those  who  are  com- 
pulsorily  maintained  on  an  entirely  vegetable  diet. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  dia- 
adTanta««s  of  ft  paxtij  vegetable  diet  affect  the  outdoor  labourer 
much  less  than  one  engf^ed  in  more  sedentary  pursuits.  The 
labourer  actually  requires  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  muscular  work,  and  in  eating  large  quantities  of 
vegetable  food  for  this  purpose  be  is  almost  sure  to  get  as  much 
proteid  as  be  requires  alsa  The  free  action  of  the  skin,  too,  which 
bis  work  insures  carries  off  from  the  body  the  excess  of  water  which 
bis  diet  contains,  whilst  his  active  work  iu  the  open  air  induces  an 
appetite  for  large  meals. 

With  the  sedentary  worker,  however,  the  case  is  different.  He 
requires  much  less  carbohydrate  than  the  labourer,  while  bis  demand 
for  proteid  still  remains  considerable ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  obt^n 
from  purely  vegetable  sources  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter  ingredient 
I.  7,  p>  I,  1871,  and  Rutgei^  AUL,  Bd.  34, 
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be  inevitably  overburdens  bis  diet  with  aa  excess  of  tha  former, 
which  his  comparatively  feeble  digestion  is  unable  to  master,  while 
be  has  no  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  water  which  it 
contains.  For  this  reason  the  sedentary  man  is  much  less  likely  to 
be  a  successful  example  of  vegetarianism  than  one  who  leads  a  more 
active  bfe.     General  experience,  I  think,  bears  this  out 

4.  Relative  EcoNouy  of  Vbcetablb  Food. 

^VfaeIl  the  relative  cost  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  comes  to  be 
considered,  the  advocate  of  vegetarianism  is  on  much  firmer  ground. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Testable  food  Is  much  tli6  cheapest. 
This  is  shown  is  the  diagram  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed  (Plate  III.),  and  which  exhibits  the  number  of  Calories 
obtained  from  a  shilling's  worth  of  different  forms  of  food.  One  sees 
that  a  given  sum  yields  a  far  larger  amount  of  fuel  for  the  body  wheo 
spent  OD  bread,  peas,  or  potatoes,  that  when  invested  in  eggs,  fish,  or 
beef,  or  even  in  such  comparatively  cheap  animal  foods  as  cheese 
and  milk. 

This  superiority  of  vegetable  food  applies  not  merely  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats,  which  are  its  fuel  constituents,  but  to  protetds  as 
well.  Tbe  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  1  ponnd  of  proteid 
when  purchased  in  different  forms  : 


pound  proleid  i 

n  peas  costs     .. 

bread 

• 

milk           M 

On  an  average,  therefore,  one  will  get  about  four  times  as  mucb 
vegetable  as  animal  proteid  for  a  given  sum. 

A  consideration  of  the  respective  methods  by  which  plants  and 
animals  derive  the  raw  material  for  building  up  their  tissues  will 
prove  that  the  former  must  Hecessarily  be  cheaper  sources  of  food- 
supply  than  the  latter. 

The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  are  the  primary  sources  of  all  food. 
The  former  contains  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  along 
with  water  vapour.  The  latter  contains  water  and  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates.  Now,  animals  are  unable  to  make  use  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  in  these  simple  forms,  but  plants  can.  The  plant, 
aided  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sim,  and  by  water,  builds  up  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonic  add  gas  into  carbohydrates.  These  are 
eaten  by  animal-s  and  broken  up  by  them  into  carbonic  add  gas  and 
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water,  and  returned  through  the  lungs  in  that  form  to  the  atmospbcn 
once  again  (see  Fig.  13).  The  plant  also  lays  hold  of  the  nitrates  ia 
the  soil,  and  works  up  the  nitri^en  which  they  contain  along  with  som* 


Fm.  I3.-^auoh  Food  Crctx. 

of  the  carbon  derived  from  the  atmosphere  into  complex  vegetabia 
proteids  (Fig.  14).    These  also  are  consumed  by  animals,  and  afior 


Fio.  14,— NiTBOOBM  Pood  CtclS. 

a  brief  life  as  the  proteids  of  muscle  and  other  tisanes,  are  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  urea.  By  the  action  of  bacteria, 
the  urea  is  further  broken  up  into  compounds  of  ammonia,  and  these 
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Id  their  tnni  are  taken  in  hand  by  another  set  of  bacteria,  and  the 
nitrogen  which  th^  contain  converted  into  nitrates  once  more. 

Not  all  of  the  nitrogen,  however,  is  so  fortunate.  Part  of  it  it 
split  off,  and  goes  to  join  the  immense  mass  of  free  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  atmosphere.  There  is,  then,  a  certain  loss  of  nitrates  from  the 
soil  when  the  latter  produces  vegetables  which  are  used  for  ammal 
food.  Xhe  loss  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  b  were  it  nol 
for  the  existence  of  another  kind  of  bacteria,  whose  acquaintance 
scientific  men  have  but  recently  made.  These  establish  themselves 
upon  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  especially  the  pulses,  and  perform 
the  kindly  office  of  laying  hold  of  some  of  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air 
and  fettering  it  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  Thus  they  enrich  the  soil 
and  feed  the  plant  on  whose  roots  they  live.  In  this  way  the  nitrogen 
food-cycle  of  the  world  is  completed.' 

It  is  owing  to  this  constant  loss  on  the  part  of  the  soil  that  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  (rf  using  nitrates  as  a  manure  for  fields  fr^m  which 
heavy  crops  of  cereals  are  continually  being  taken.  In  an  address 
by  Professor  Crookes  before  the  British  Association  a  few  years  ago 
be  pointed  out  that  the  avEulable  supply  of  nitrates  is  running  short, 
and   predicted   that  dire  results  would   follow  upon  its  complete 


One  may  now  naturally  ask  :  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  s 
to  step  in,  and  itself  work  up  the  primitive  forms  of  food  into  those 
complex  forms  which  animals  require,  without  the  aid  of  plants  ? 
In  the  case  of  carbohydrates  this  has  already  been  achieved,  for 
sugar  can  be  built  up  out  of  its  elements  by  the  chemist  as  well  as 
by  the  plant  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  proteids,  however,  which  are 
such  expensive  forms  of  food,  that  an  artificial  method  is  most  to  be 
desired.  But  even  with  respect  to  them  recent  research  is  stated  to 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  a  form  of  proteid  produced 
which  is  identical  with  the  same  article  as  manufactured  by  Nature. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  these  chemical  processes  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  commercial  scale.  Certainly  not  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  And  yet,  were  it  possible  to  fix  direcdy  the  free  nitrogen 
which  is  waiting  in  unlimited  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  problem 
would  be  half-way  to  solution.  In  his  address  Professor  Crookes 
indicated  a  method  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  this  may  yet  be 
done,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  be  converted  into  nitrates  in  the 

*  The  ntader  will  find  a  much  fnller  acconnt  of  Natara't  chemical  food-cycle, 
and  the  part  plaved  in  ii  by  bacteria,  in  '  The  Story  of  Geim  Life/  by  H.  W, 
Onn  (LondoD :  George  Newnes.  Lim. ),  chap,  iv. 
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same  way  as  by  the  action  of  root  bacteria.  Though  such  componnda 
are  of  no  direct  use  as  food  to  man,  yet  they  could  be  used  to  [n-e- 
pare  the  soU  for  abundant  crops  of  grain.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
scientific  conquests,  accomplished  or  imminent,  those  who  do  not 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  foods  will  bo  swallowed  in  the  form  of 
compressed  tablets  need  not  be  filled  with  despair.  It  by  no  means 
follows  because  an  artificial  product  is  identical  with  a  natural  one  in 
com[>osition  that  therefore  it  can  replace  the  latter  as  food.  The 
analyst  may  pronounce  two  compounds  the  same,  but  the  living  body 
can  often  detect  subtle  differences  which  may  lead  it  to  make  use  of 
the  one  and  reject  the  other.  That,  at  least,  has  been  the  experience 
with  such  scientific  preparations  as  '  artificial  milk.' 

The  differences  in  the  mode  of  fe;iiiiig  of  aoimals  and  plants 
respectively,  which  have  been  above  described,  are  well  summed  ap 
in  the  saying  of  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  that  in  the  main 
animals  are  atidylical,  and  plants  are  synthetical,  feeders.  And  seeing 
that  this  is  the  case,  seeing  that  animals  must  have  complex  com- 
pounds as  their  nutriment,  and  that  these  can  only  be  derived  either 
from  vegetables  or  from  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  it  follows  that 
the  former  must  be  a  much  cheaper  source  of  supply  than  the  latter. 
The  difference  is  exactly  the  same  as  between  dealing  with  a 
manufacturer  direct  and  through  the  medium  of  a  middle-roan.  lo 
converting  vegetable  compounds  into  flesh  an  animal  takes  toll  of 
them.  It  has  its  commission,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  individoal 
who  consumes  the  flesh  and  by  the  community.  That  the  com- 
mission amounts  to  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  original  v^etable 
food  is  not  open  to  dispute.  ^.'  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,'  writes 
one  author,  '  that  every  acre  well  cultivated  would  feed  seven  times 
as  many  men  by  its  crops  as  could  be  fed  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  who 
do  but  graze  on  its  spontaneous  grasses  ;''  and  the  same  writer  asserts 
that  it  has  been  found  in  a  vast  pig  butchery  at  Cincinnati  that  the 
oatmeal  used  in  fattening  the  pigs  would  have  gone  nearly  four  times 
as  far  as  the  pork  produced  went  in  feeding  mankind.*  Another 
investigator  has  calculated  that  3^  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  mutton  will  support  one  man  a  year,  whilst  the  wheat  grown  on 
the  same  area  would  support  sixteen  men.*  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  literal  correctness  of  such  calculations,  we  may  yet 
believe  that  they  are  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the 
economic  questions  which  they  suggest  are  of  br-reaching  national 

*  Newnun.  'Eimtsod  Diet,'  p.  4.  ■ /tii,  p.  5. 

•Humer,  -Diet  - -"  ' ' 
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unporta.Tice.     But  however  this  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

nation  as  a  whole,  individuals  in  civilized  countries  are  always  found 

to  be  twilling,  when  they  are  able,  to  pay  for  animal  food  the  high 

price    demanded  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  imperious  necessity  of 

obiainiDg   a  concentrated    form   of    nitrogenous   food.      From  the 

indix-idual  point  of  view,  loo,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 

an  offset  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  vegetable  food  in  the  larger 

amount  of  cooking  which  such  a  diet  entails.    One  scientific  writer,' 

who   inquired  into  this  point  in  his  own  case,  found  that  a  mixed 

diet   cost  him  2s.  7jd.  per  diem,  while  a  purely  vegetable  diet  cost 

as.   3d. ;   but  the  former  required  only  eighteen  and  a  half  hours' 

cooking  in  the  week,  the  latter  sixty-three  hours.   Assuming  that  the 

fuel  cost  Jd.  per  hour,  this  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  mixed 

diet,  plus  cooking,  was  19s.  i^d.  per  week,  as  compared  with  i8s.  4d. 

for  the  vegetable  diet — a  difference  which  is  very  slight.     If  these 

figures  be  at  all  correct,  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 

Ibat  the  abandonment  of  meat  is  equivalent  for  a  working  may  to 

a  rise  of  5s.  a  week  in  his  wages. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  main  points  in  the 
argument  which  has  been  pursued  in  this  chapter : 

I.  Vegetable  foods  are  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  comparatively  poor  in  proteid  and  fat.  They  are  also 
bulky,  partly  &om  their  richness  in  starch,  but  also  from  the  presence 
of  cellulose  and  a  targe  amount  of  water.  Even  if  compact  in  [heir 
raw  state,  they  tend  to  take  up  much  water  and  to  become  bulky  on 
cooking.  ■ 

9.  Animal  foods  are  rich  in  proteid  and  fat,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  milk,  poor  in  carbohydrates.  They  are  compact  in  form  (again 
with  the  exception  of  milk),  and  tend  to  become  more  so  on  cooking. 

3.  Vegetable  foods  are  less  digestible  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the 
whole  less  completely  absorbed  than  animal  foods,  partly  by  reason 
of  their  bulk,  partly  because  of  the  indigestible  coating  of  cellulose 
which  invests  their  nutritive  constituents,  and  in  part  also  from  their 
tendency  to  undergo  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  acids  which  hasten  on  peristalsis.  Their  proteid  constituents 
suffer  more  from  defective  absorption  than  any  other  ingredient. 

4.  Both  from  chemical  composition  and  from  defective  absorption 
a  purely  vegetable  diet  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  proteid,  and  the 
question  of  v^etarianism  becomes  a  question  of  whether  it  u 
advisable  to  live  upon  a  proteid- minimum  or  not, 

»  Rutgers,  Ziit./.  Bioiog.,  Bd.  24.  p.  351,  18S8. 
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$.  The  conustcDt  vegetarian  must  either  live  upon  a  diet  which  is 
relativel;  poor  in  proteid  or  else  consume  an  excessive  balk  of  food. 

6.  The  uiaptioa  of  iba  fonner  of  these  annaes,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  tends  to  <liniint|iK  energy  and  the  power  of  resisting  disease ; 
dw  latter  is  ^t  to  lead  to  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

7.  Both  of  these  results  may  be  avoided  by  supplementing  the 
vegetable  port  of  the  diet  by  animal  substances  ridi  in  proteid,  but 
two-thirds  of  As  total  proteid  can  safelj  be  taken  in  the  v^etable 
form. 

8.  Either  meat,  fish,  ^gs,  milk  or  cheeee  maj  be  oaed  u  the 
pFOteid-canier,  but  for  healthy  persons  the  moderate  use  of  the  first 
two  has  certain  advantages.  For  the  gouty,  perhaps  milk  and  cbeese 
are  more  to  be  recommended,  while  skim  or  butter  milk,  salt  6sb, 
and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cheese  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ecoDomical. 

9.  V^etable  foods  have  certainly  the  advantf^  of  being  cheaper, 
both  as  sources  of  building  material  and  energy,  than  tiie  animal 
foods  are,  and  v^etarianlsm  may  therefore  be  recommended  on 
grounds  of  economy,  both  national  and  individuaL  The  reasons  for 
the  inevitable  costliness  of  foods  of  animal  origin  have  been  p(»ated 
out ;  the  cost  of  cooking,  however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
connection,  and  modifies  somewhat  the  above  considerations. 

to.  It  may  finally  be  added,  though  these  points  were  not  dwelt 
upon,  that  vegetable  foods  are  less  highly  flavoured  than  some 
animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  but  hav«  the  advantage  of  not  being 
liable  to  undergo  putrefaction,  and  of  nrs^  producing  disease. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  a  vegetaUa  diet  will  be  described  inaaothar 
chapter  (p.  }}3). 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Tfini  OEBSAU :  WHEAT — ^B&BAD 

1h  Ae  present  chapter  we  begin  the  studjr  of  the  v^etable  foods  in 
detail.     In  classifyu^  these,  it  is  better  to  be  guided  by  'practical 
convenience  rather  than  by  strict  botanical  considerations,  and  we 
may  accordingly  group  them  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  The  cereals,  t^.,  wheat,  oats,  maize. 
3.  The  pulses,  t^.,  peas,  beans,  lentils. 

3.  The  roots  and  tubers,  t.g.,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes. 

4.  Green  vegetables,  t^.,  the  cabbage. 

5.  Fruits  and  nuts,  t.g.,  the  apple  and  walnut. 

6.  Fungi  and  alga,  e.g.,  mushrooms  and  Irish  and  Iceland  moss- 
In  a  separate  chapter  we  shall  devote  some  special  attention  to 

the  different  forms  in  which  sugar  and  spices  enter  into  the  diet. 

The  Oeieals. 

From  the  botanist's  point  of  view,  the  cereals  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  grasses.  The  only  part  of  them  made  use  of  as  human  food  is 
the  fruit  or  seed.  In  all  grasses  there  is  laid  up  in  the  seed  a  store- 
house of  nourishment  for  the  young  plant  during  the  early  days  of 
its  career.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  effect  of  cultivation  is 
to  encourage  the  '  foresight '  of  the  parent  plant  in  providing  for  its 
young,  so  that  in  the  cultivated  grasses  {i,i.,  the  cereals)  this  store- 
house becomes  very  considerable,  and  by  robbing  the  young  plant  of 
it  we  tap  an  abundant  source  of  food-supply.  In  all  of  them  the 
different  nutritive  ingredients — proteids,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and 
mineral  matter — are  represented,  along  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
water,  which,  however,  in  the  ripe  state  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grain. 

The  proteids  vary  considerably  in  kind  in  the  different  cereals, 
but  their  nutritive  value  is  probably  about  equal.    They  average, 
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lUw  the  water,  about  lo  to  12  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  proteids, 
tmal)  quantities  of  other  nitrogenous  substances  {t^.,  amides)  are 
present,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  different  cereals.  They  are 
always  more  abundant  in  the  growing  plant  than  in  the  malura 
condition. 

The  chief  carbohTdrata  present  is  starch.  This  makes  up  irota 
65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  grain.  Smalt  quantities  of  sugar  are 
also  met  with,  but  cellulose  is  not  abundant  except  in  the  outer 
protective  covering.  This  &ct  is  of  considerable  advantage  as  far 
as  the  digestibility  of  the  cereals  ia  conceiBed. 

The  proportion  of  &t  varies  very  notably  in  different  members  <rf 
the  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  tends  to  be  most 
abundant  in  those  cereals  which  grow  in  northerly  latitudes,  e^., 
oats,  whereas  in  the  cereals  of  tropical  growth,  t.g.,  rice,  it  is  almost 
absent.  In  this  the  cereals  seem  to  follow  a  general  law,  ior  just  as 
the  young  whale  is  provided  by  Nature  with  a  milk  specially  rich  ia 
Eat,  so  the  young  cereal  which  has  to  grow  up  in  a  cold  atmosphere 
is  supplied  with  an  abundant  store  of  oil. 

The  mineral  matter  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  grain, 
Ume  and  phosphoric  acid  being  most  abundantly  represented,  while 
the  organic  salts  are  almost  absent.  In  this  respect  the  cereals 
resemble  the  animal  rather  than  the  vegetable  foods. 

Summing  up  this  rapid  review,  the  faneral  composition  of  Um 
eereals  may  be  said  to  be  something  as  follows : 

Water  10  to  11  per  cent. 

Proteids        lo    „  ti 

Carbohydiatea         6]     „  75        ^ 

Fat i  ,.    8        „ 

HinanJ  matter        S        ■• 

COMPOSITION  OF  CEREALS.* 


Wheat 
Oats 

..     (hnlled) 
Barley        ..        .. 
Rye 

Rice     (In     the     busk  s 

•  paddy ') 
Rice  (husk  removed) 

..     (poUsbed) 
Millel 
Buckwheat .. 


b6b 
695 
723 
68-9 
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COMPOSITION  OF  PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  CEREALS. 


W.ier. 

PrelmL 

Fm. 

C«bo- 

Cdlulox. 

M'S! 

Fine  wheat  Bour 

Oauneal 

Rolled  oats        .. 
Baxl«7  meal      ,. 
Pe»rl  barley       .. 
Coane  rye  floor            . 

<imin«u"        ..         '. 

(fiDO) 

Buck«b«at  floar 
RiziDe  (flaked  rice)       . 

130 
7a 
7a 
M-g 
137 
11*4 

"S 
140 
11-7 

119 
9-5 
14* 
154 

74 

H 

79 

I '9 
0-8 
7-3 
7"» 

09 
46 
13 
11 
0-5 

70-3 

li 

7I-5 

76-7 
66-7 
800 
718 
780 
759 
79-3 

r6 
07 
33 

n 

08 

•A 

06 

°7 
1-9 

;:! 

0-4 

I -a 

0-4 

The  exact  proportion  of  these  constituents  contained  in  each 
cereal  is  represented  in  the  tables,  and  in  order  of  their  relative 
richness  in  each  the  members  of  the  group  may  be  arranged  thus : 


PlDuid. 

F.. 

CubohTdnua- 

Ub«]  Malta. 

0>u. 

Oatt. 

Rlce. 

Barley. 

Wheat 

MaiM 

V^t. 

Millet. 

Millet. 

Millet. 

Buckwheat. 

Barley. 

Oat». 

Rje. 

Rye. 

Rye. 

B«tor. 

Wheat. 

MaiM. 
Rk«. 

Barley. 

Buck  wheal. 
OaU. 

M»ite. 

Rice. 

The  great  prepondanute*  of  earbohydiatea  in  all  cereals  indicates 
that  they  should  not  be  eaten  alone,  but  along  with  Other  foods 
richer  in  fat  and  proteid.  This  we  have  instinctively  learned  to  do, 
and  accordingly  we  make  puddings  with  eggs  and  milk,  and  eat 
bread  with  cheese  or  spread  it  with  butter.  All  cereals  are  rather 
deficient  in  building  material,  except,  perhaps,  oats,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  (aI,  As  a  group 
they  are  extremely  well  absorbed,  ranking  in  that  respect  next  to, 


being  freely  used  (United  States  Bulletin  45).  The  proteid  has  been  catculatad 
from  the  aitrogen,  aiing  the  factor  57  £or  all  except  barley,  maiM  and  buckwheat, 
wktn  the  factor  6  waa  employed. 
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ftod  is  some  cases  sven  above,  thft  anitnal  Ibodsi  ""d  this  fafft.  <mmk 
tmied  with  their  compactness  and  richnen  in  ootiients,  places  tbem 
In  the  front  nnk  of  hninan  foods. 


Whbat. 

In  tbii  couutry  wheat  is  by  fu  the  most  Important  of  cereal 
foods.  We  are  said  to  consume  6  bushels  of  it  per  head  of  the 
popuUtiOD  every  year.  A  food  which  is  bo  largely  used  merits  a 
detailed  study. 

If  a  gradn  of  wheat  be  cut  into  thin  slices  luid  ezauined  under  a 
microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
erf  the  following  parts  (Fig.  1 5) : 

I.  The  feim,  or  embryo.  This  is 
simply  the  young  plant.  It  repre- 
sents  about  i^  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
grain. 

3.  The  kernel,  or  endospenn.  This 
consists  of  two  large  masses  of  nutri- 
tive material  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
bryo. It  makes  up  85  per  cent,  of 
the  grain. 

3.  The  Imn — an  outer  envelope 
mainly  composed  of  cellulose  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  matter,  and 
designed  as  a  protective  covering  to 
the  grain)  <tf  which  it  makes  up  about 
I3i  per  cent. 

The  cbemtcal  composition  of  (he 


--CNDOBPEitM 


whole  gmiu  and  of  its  three  com- Fig.  15— LoKctTDDtitAL  Sicnoi* 
ponents  is  shown  in  the  following  [^'^w^,  vJ^JT)  "^  *""' 
table,  constructed  chiefly  hrom  ana- 
lyses by  Professor  Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  germ  is 
characterized  by  its  richness  in  proteid  and  fat,  the  endospenn  by 
an  abundance  of  starch,  and  the  bran  by-a  preponderance  of  mineral 
matter  and  cellulose.  It  should  be  added  that  the  germ  is  further 
peculiar  in  that  both  its  proteid  and  its  carbohydrates  an  chiefly 
present  in  a  soluble  form. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  A  WHEAT  GRAIN  ' 


pa  «ni.X 

(SSpn-cenl-X 

Gtna 

m-LOniD 

PUCBUI 

Water       

Nitrogeooat  nutter 

Fa.t 

Starch  tind  niKU 

Cellulo»e 

MinenlmUUr    ..       .. 

13-5 

60 

13* 

743 
07 
07 

3» 

37 

2-6 

1-7 

If  the  section  of  wheat  be  mora  i^gbij  nuwnifiod,  the  structuie 
of  its  various  components  can  be  made  out  in  greater  detail.    One 


ffto.  ift.— Section  throdos  Part  of  a  Whbai  Giutii  ^okb  hiorly 

«,  Honejcomb  of  cellulose  ;  b,  slarch  grains ;  e.  particlea  of  glaten. 

can  then  see  (Fig.  16)  that  the  endospenn  consists  of  a  delicate 
honeycomb  of  cellulose,  the  cavities  of  which  are  crammed  full  of 
starch  grains,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  by  smaller  particles 
consisting  of  a  proteid  or  mixture  of  proteids  called  gluten.     The 

1  Tbe  first  three  analyset  are  by  Professor  Church. 

*  The  nenn  contains  6*44  per  cent,  of  □itrogen.  of  which  oSo  gramme  U  In  tha 
(onn  of  amides  (Frankfurt.  Landaiirlh.  Virsuchs  SIdt.,  1S96,  xlvii.  449). 

*  Mo*t  ol  ibit  U  ID  a  KjluLle  form. 
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gluten  granules  ue  most  abuadant  in  the  outer  zones  of  the  endo- 
sperm. 

The  relative  proportions  of  starch  and  gluten  differ  in  different 
kinds  of  wheat.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
grains  which  look  hard,  translucent,  and  homy  on  section,  are  rich 
in  gluten  and  poor  in  starch ;  while  for  the  grains  which  are  soft, 
opaque,  and  floury  on  section,  the  reverse  holds  good. 

The  bran  is  found  to  consist  of  three  distinct  layers : 

I.  Ad  outer  layer  oon^sting  entirely  of  fibres  of  cellulose  impre^- 
tutted  with  mineral  matter.  This  is  the  layer  which  is  removed  id 
the  decortication  of  wheat. 

a.  A  middle  layer  connsting  chiefly  of  small  cells  full  of  p^ment, 
which  give  to  the  bran  its  brown  colour.  This  layor  is  mudi  poortf 
in  cellulose  than  the  first. 

3.  An  inner  layer  consisting  of  a  ungle  row  of  targe  cells  ftill  of 
a  granular  matter,  which  is  a  proteid  termed  alamne.  This  layer  is 
sometimes  also  called  the  *  cerealin '  layer.  It  contains  least  ceUa- 
lose  of  all. 

The  germ  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  cells  rich  in  protNd  and  £>t, 
but  its  more  minute  structure  does  not  concern  us  just  now. 

The  wheat  grain  may  be  used  as  a  food  in  its  entirety.  Soaked 
in  water  till  it  swelled  up  and  burst,  and  then  boiled  in  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  other  ingredients,  it  formed  the  old  and 
very  nourishing  dish  called  frnmenty,  which  is  now,  however,  but 
seldom  seen  on  the  table. 

Far  more  commonly  it  is  reduced  before  eating  to  a  state  of  meal 
or  flour  by  the  process  of  grinding  or  miUing.  Now,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter,  owing  to  its  toughness,  to  reduce  the  bran  of 
wheat  to  a  powder  by  grinding.  It  can  be  done,  but  the  trouble 
and  expense  entailed  are  so  great  that  one  of  the  miller's  first  objects 
is  to  remove  it  altogether.  In  the  old  method  of  stone  grinding  the 
bran  was  removed,  but  the  gecm  was  left,  the  meal  or  flour  cod- 
sisting  of  the  products  of  the  germ  and  endosperm  together.  In  the 
elaborate  processes  of  modem  roller  milling,  however,  the  germ  also 
is  removed,  but  for  a  different  reason  from  the  bran.  It  is  found 
that  the  oil  which  is  contained  so  abundantly  in  the  germ  is  apt  to 
become  rancid,  so  spoiling  the  flour,  while  the  soluble  proteids  which 
are  present  in  that  part  of  the  grain  are  apt  to  act  upon  the  starch 
of  the  flour,  converting  part  of  it  into  soluble  forms  (dextrin  and 
sugar),  which  darken  in  colour  in  the  oven  and  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  bread.  So  the  germ  is  got  rid  of  also,  its  removal 
being  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  its  toughness  causes  it  to  become 
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Battened  out  in  the  process  of  milling,  while  the  more  brittle  endo- 
spertn  Is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  can  be  separated  by  sifting. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  in  the  process  of  milling,  to  which  the 
whole  grain  is  subjected,  its  different  parts  are  broken  up,  various 
mlll-pTodiicti  being  produced.  The  outer  coat  yields  '  bran,' '  fine 
pollards,'  '  sharps '  and  '  middlings,'  which  represent  different 
bagments  of  it  from  without  inwards,  the  germ  is  removed  as 

*  offal,'  while  the  '  flour '  is  derived  solely  from  the  endosperm. 

To  the  whole  of  the  floor  so  derived  the  term  '  straight-run '  <xt 

*  straight -grade '  is  applied,  and  the  yield  of  it  is  about  70  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  the  original  grain.  By  mechanical  processes  this 
can  be  further  divided  into  a  small  quantity  of  patents,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  '  bakers '  or  '  households.'  The  former  is  derived  from 
the  central  part  of  the  endosperm,  and  if  prepared  from  ordinary 
wheat  is  consequently  rather  poor  in  proteid,  but  very  rich  in  starch. 
Some  'strong  '  wheats,  however,  r.^., Hungarian, yield  a  'patents' 
which  is  still  rich  in  gluten ;  it  is  from  such  flour  that  genuine 
Vienna  bread  is  made.  Owing  to  its  purity  of  colour, '  patents'  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  fancy  breads  and  pastry. 

'Hovaeholda '  flonx  is  further  subdivided  into  (i)  second  patents,  or 
■  whites ' ;  (a)  first  households ;  (3)  second  households,  or  '  seconds.' 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  the  part  of  the  endosperm  nearest 
to  that  which  produces  '  patents ';  the  last  emanates  from  the  outer 
layers,  just  under  the  bran ;  while  the  first  households  comes  from 
the  intennediate  part  of  the  endosperm.  Of  these  varieties, 
'  seconds'  is  richest  in  proteid  (gluten),  '  whites '  in  starch. 

Ordinary  bread  is  usually  made  from  a  mixture  of  'whites'  and 
*  households,'  derived,  most  commonly,  from  a  blend  of  different 
wheals. 

A  blend  is  used  because  wheats  differ  in  composition,  some  being 
rich  in  gluten  and  poor  in  water  ('  strong'  wheats),  while  others  are 
more  starchy  and  contain  more  moisture.  Indian  wheat,  which 
has  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  water,  is  an  exam^de  of  the  first  sort ; 
most  English  wheats  (14  per  cent,  moisture)  belong  to  the  second. 
The  '  strong '  wheats  take  up  most  water  on  baking,  and  hence  yield 
most  loaves.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox,  that 
the  larger  the  Jmlk  of  a  sack  of  wheat,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of 
bread  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Another  advantage  of  blending  is 
that  the  deficiencies  of  one  kind  of  gluten  are  made  up  for  by  the 
1  British  wheat  seldom  contains  more  than  to  par  cenL  of  gloten,  whtia  ia 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Western  Slates  of  America  Ibe  proportion  may  ba 
over  zo  per  cenL  Hnngariaa  wtieat  is  the  finest  ftnd  '  atrongeat '  wbicb  the  world 
prodncM, 
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excesses  of  another ;  for  gluten  is  a  composite  substance,  and  sonw 
wheats  are  richer  in  some  of  its  constituents,  other  wheats  in  others, 
and  by  suitable  blending  a  flour  can  be  produced  which  is  not  only 
'strong,'  but  has  also  a  good  colour  and  flavour. 

'  Seconds '  flour  yields  a  bread  which  is  richer  in  protnd  than  the 
product  of  most  blends ;  but  the  loaf  is  apt  to  be  rather  dark  in 
colour,  and  on  that  account  not  highly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

An  ualTsiB  has  been  made  by  Church*  of  some  of  these  nUl- 
piodacU  of  wheat,  which  brings  out  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  proteid  they  contain,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 
The  following  are  the  figures : 

Praltid.  Ar  etnt.  tf.       Ptr  CMt.  Fat. 

Whole  wheal        ..         „        ••        „     ■'69  ain 

Fl(Kur(-pateiit«')..        .,        ,.        ..     i-6>  l'4 

„     ('seconds')..         ..        ..        ..     f^S  I'Si 

Bran  ,.         ..        ,.        ..     114  9-73 

'  Fine  abacpa'      .,        „        ,.       .,    aiSo  9*30 

It  should  be  added  that  a  considerable  proportitHi  of  tiie  nitrogea 
of  *  sharps '  is  not  in  a  proteid  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  composttioii  td  v 
milling  products  obtained  in  America*: 

Amalvsu  ov  WaxAi  and  ibs  Fboddci*  or  RoukK'Uiiuiio. 


Wheat  M  it  ent«n  the  mlU  .. 

First  break       

SiKtll  break 

Bran 

Tailinea  from  rednction  No.  3 

Second  germ 

Entire  -  wheal  flonr      ..         .. 

Graham  flour 

Patent  roller- process  floor: 

Baiters'  grade 

Family  and  straight  grade 

High  grade 

Low  grade 


3-68 
5'59 

5« 


Now,  in  rejecting  the  germ  and  the  bran  the  miller  undoubtedly 
discards  some  of  the  most  useful  chemical  «mstituents  of  the  wheat, 

>  *  Food  Graina  of  India,'  p.  93. 

•  United  States  Department  of  Agricullure,  Division  of  Cfaemlstrr,  Bull.  I*. 
pp.  I>i6  IMS,  and  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bull.  aS  (rev.  ed.),  pp,  37,  5S, 
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for  with  the  germ  proteid  and  bt  are  lost,  and  with  the  bran  mlnanU 
matter  and  the  proteid  contained  in  its  layer  of  aleurone  cells. 

Xhe  recognition  of  this  waste  has  led  to  the  devising  of  two  patent 
processes  to  prevent  it.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  germ 
(Smith's  patent).  In  this  process  the  separated  germ  is  partially 
(woked  by  means  of  superheated  steam.  This  kills  the  ferment 
contained  in  the  soluble  protdds,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  acts  upon 
the  starch  of  the  flour.  The  steam  also  sterilizes  the  &t  of  the  germ, 
preventing  it  from  becoming  rancid,  and  so  spoiling  the  taste  of  the 
flour.  The  germ  so  treated  is  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  and  of  this 
one  part  is  added  to  three  of  ordinary  flour,  the  mixture  consituting 
*  Horis '  floor.  It  is,  as  one  would  expect,  much  richer  in  proteid 
•nd  bt  than  ordinary  flour  (see  table  below).  Since  the  discovery  of 
this  method  of  treating  the  germ,  many  dmilar  processes  have  been 
introduced,  and  '  germ  breads '  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tiie 
market.  The  invention  of  them  marks  a  decided  advance  in  oar 
methods  of  bread-making.i 

The  second  patent  process  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
deals  with  the  bran.  It  is  the  '  Frame  Food '  piocasa.  The  bran  it 
btriied  with  water  under  high  pressure,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
break  down  most  of  its  cellulose  and  to  extract  from  it  most  of  its 
mineral  constituents  and  part  of  its  nitrogen.  A  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrate is  also  removed  in  a  soluble  form.  The  watery  extract  is 
filtered  and  evaporated  under  diminished  pressure  to  dryness.  In 
this  form  it  constitutes  '  Frame  Food  Extract.'  It  is  rich  in  mineral 
matter  and  nitrogen,  although  much  of  the  latter  is  probably  not 
present  in  a  proteid  form.  The  extract  so  prepared  forms  the  bads 
of  various  preparations  manufactured  by  the  Frame  Food  Company, 
to  some  of  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  composition  of  the 
different  preparations  of  wheat  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : 


WbM. 

FbMM 
Flour 

SS* 

H 

W«ttr 

Pat"* 

13- 1 

Jo-9 

M-3 
10-7 

75'4 
«-5 

13-8 
?■» 
»'4 

7«-4 
05 

«S-3 
S-s 

7»o 
a-3 

9-S 
105 

4A"°*n        '.', 

11 

>  A  liqnid  Sitract  of  the  genn  which  contaiDs  Its  femuDU  bu  recentlr  been 
Introdaced  Doder  lb«  name  of  '  EnritM.'  ll  hu  much  tbe  tome  iites  in  bread- 
■■Iflnf  ••  Dwlt-ttttracti  (sm  p.  304).  ■  N  x  0-15. 
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CooKSRV  OP  Flouk — Brbad. 

Id  order  to  make  Bour  available  as  food,  it  most  be  cooked  in 
some  way  or  another.  The  simplest  method  is  to  mix  the  flour  with 
water  and  bake  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  ghip't  biscnit  is  manu- 
factured. The  product,  however,  is  of  an  almost  flinty  hardness, 
and  not  easy  of  mastication.  Hence  the  problem  early  arose,  bow 
to  cook  the  flour  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  light  and  easy  of 
digestion.  The  problem  was  solved  by  causing  gas  to  develop  in 
the  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  so  converting  the  latter  into  a  kind 
of  sponge,  which  was  subsequently  baked,  and  into  which  the 
digestive  juices  can  easily  penetrate.  In  other  words,  man  leamt  to 
make  bread.  Now,  the  making  of  bread  firom  flour  is  only  possible 
because  the  latter  cont^ns  gluten.  Gluten  is  a  proteid,  or  mixture 
of  proteids,  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  viscid 
when  mixed  with  water.  If  the  visdd  mass  is  then  blown  up  with 
gas,  it  has  sufficient  coherence  to  remain  in  the  form  of  a  sponge  or 
honeycomb,  instead  of  collapsing  again,  as  it  otherwise  would  do,  and 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape.  Most  other  cereals,  such  as  barley,  rice, 
and  oatmeal,  do  not  contain  gluten,  but  other  forms  of  proteid, 
which  do  not  become  visdd  when  moistened,  and  consequently  out 
of  these  bread  cannot  be  made. 

The  next  question  is,  How  is  the  gas,  which  is  to  be  used  to  blow 
up  the  dougb,  produced  ?  The  reply  is  that  the  earliest  method  of 
producing  the  gas,  and  that  which  is  still  by  far  the  most  widely  used, 
was  by  fermentation.  There  are  certain  very  minute  plants,  called 
yeasts,  which  are  capable  of  breaking  up  sugar  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  from  it  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  This  process  is  one 
of '  Cermentation '  and  may  be  represented  by  the  fallowing  chemical 
formula: 

C,H„o,       -  »co,         +      iC,H,o. 

()  molecule    yields    a  molecules   and  i  ntoleculas 
of  sugar)  of  carbonic  of  alcohol. 

The  yeast  is  used  to  manufacture  gas  out  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
the  dough.  But  where  does  the  yeast  come  from  ?  In  the  old  days — 
and  leaven  bread  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses — 
it  simply  came  from  the  air.  Yeast  cells  appear  to  be  floating  about 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  they  meet  with  any  soil  on  which  they 
can  grow  they  start  there  and  produce  fermentation.  If  dough, 
therefore,  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  yeast  cells  will  ultimately  find 
their  way  mto  it,  and  start  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  produce  gas  in 
the  dougb.     But  other  minute  plants,  bacteria,  get  into  the  dou^h 
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at  the  same  time,  and  these  produce  acids  in  it  (especially  acetic  and 
lactic  acids},!  ao  that  the  dough  not  only  ferments,  but  becomes  sour. 
It  was  this  sour  fermentiiig  dough  that  was  first  used  for  making 
bread.  It  was  called  leaven.  A  little  of  it  was  added  to  fresh 
dough,  and  the  jeasi  which  it  contained  started  to  grow  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fresh  dough  till  it  was  all  '  leavened,'  and 
filled  with  bubbles  of  gas.  Most  of  this  dough  was  then  baked,  but 
a  small  part  was  set  aside  as  the  '  leaven '  to  be  used  in  starting 
Eermentation  in  a  &esh  batch  of  bread.  The  presence  of  the  acids 
in  this  leavened  bread  causes  it  to  have  a  sour  taste,  and  for  this 
reason  the  process  is  now  but  rarely  used.  The  black  sour  bread 
(pumpernickel)  met  with  in  North  Germany  is  still  made  by  a 
process  of  leavening. 

The  next  advance  upon  this  process,  which  must  have  been  intro- 
duced after  beer  was  known,  was  to  use  pure  yeast  obtained  from 
tbe  brewer,  and  thus  to  get  the  production  of  gas  in  the  dough  with- 
out the  development  of  atdds.  In  more  recent  years  brewer's  yeast 
has  been  gradually  displaced  by  '  compressed '  or  '  German '  yeast, 
which  is  more  convenient  and  keeps  better.  It  consists  of  pure 
yeast  grown  is  a  special  way  and  purified  by  repeated  washing, 
after  which  it  is  compressed  into  cakes. 

In  using  yeast  to  make  bread,  the  first  thing  the  baker  has  to  do 
is  to  get  his  yeast  to  increase  and  multiply.  This  has  two  advan- 
ti^es:  it  enables  an  originally  small  quantity  of  yeast  to  suffice  for 
a  whole  sack  of  fiour,  and  it  produces  a  more  active  yeast,  far  the 
young  cells  are  more  energetic  than  those  which  are  older.  This 
stage  of  bread-making  is  called  the  preparation  of  tbe  ferment. 
About  8  pounds  or  so  of  good  potatoes  are  taken  and,  after  being 
peeled,  are  boiled  down  to  a  thin  sort  of  gruel ;  2  pounds  of  flour 
are  added,  and  then  the  yeast  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  up  and  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  85"  F,  or  thereabouts.  The  yeast  derives 
abundant  nourishment  from  the  flour,  and  grows  and  multiplies  very 
fast  The  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  flour  also  acts  upon  the  large 
starch  grains  of  the  potato,  converting  them  in  part  into  sugar, 
which  is  straightway  attacked  by  tbe  yeast.  After  about  five  hours 
or  so  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill,  but  tbe  whole  ferment  is  now 
swarming  with  young  and  active  yeast  cells.  A  quarter  or  a  third  of 
a  sack  of  flour  is  now  taken  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  tbe  ferment 
and  some  water  in  a  trough.    A  small  quantity  of  salt — about 

a  dough 
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4  ounce  for  each  quartern  loaf— is  usually,  but  not  always,  added. 
The  salt  acts  as  a  check  on  the  fermentation.  This  mixture  ii 
spoken  of  technically  as  the  sponge.  The  young  yeast  cells  now  act 
upon  the  sugar  produced  iroat  the  flour,  and  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  liberated  all  through  the  sponge.  The  gas  blows  the 
latter  up,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  hours  the  top  breaks  and 
some  of  the  gas  escapea  After  another  hour  has  elapsed  it  again 
breaks,  and  when  this  has  happened  the  rest  of  the  sack  of  floor  b 
added  along  with  some  more  water.  la  all  about  60  quarts  of  water 
are  used  for  every  sack  of  flour.  This  constitutes  the  dooi^  It  is 
thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery,  and  then  left  for  an  hour  to  *  lise.' 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  weighed  and  placed  in  the  oven  for  one 
and  a  half  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  450°  F.  This  treatment 
causes  the  gas  in  the  dough  to  expand  and  blow  the  latter  up  so  that  it 
becomes  full  of  little  cavities.  The  heat  also  hardens  and  coaga- 
lates  the  proteids  of  the  dour  in  the  outer  part  of  the  loa^  where  the 
temperature  is  highest  Some  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  soluble 
starch  and  dextrin,  and  forms  the  crust.  It  is  to  the  dextrin  that 
the  crust  owes  its  glazed  appearance.  Altogether  about  8  per  cent.' 
of  the  starch  in  the  loaf  is  thus  converted.  Some  caramel  also  is 
formed,  and  helps  to  give  the  crust  its  flavour  and  dark  colour. 
When  these  changes  have  taken  place  the  dough  has  passed  into  the 
form  ot  bread.  Six  bushels  of  wheat  go  to  make  a  sack  of  flour 
(280  pounds),  which  yields  under  the  above  method  of  treatment 
about  ninety-six  quartern  loaves.  In  other  words,  i  pound  of  bread 
can  be  obtained  from  about  j  pound  of  flour,  33  per  cent,  of  water 
being  taken  up  in  the  dough. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  method  of  bread-makiag  it 
everywhere  precisely  identical.  The  above  is  the  process  as  prac- 
tised in  London,  but  the  details  vary  somewhat  indifferent  localities. 
Thus,  some  bakers  add  the  ferment  to  the  whole  of  the  Sour  right 
away.  Others  omit  the  ferment  stage,  and  begin  by  making  a 
'  sponge,'  which  is  afterwards  added  to  the  dough. 

Scotch  bakers  prepare  first  a  '  barm,'  which  is  a  mixture  of  malted 
flour,  sugar  and  hops,  and  from  this  make  their  'sponge.'*  They 
also  add  more  salt  than  is  usual  here ;  hence  the  more  marked 
flavour  of  Scotch  bread. 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  process  of  making  bread  by 
fermentation  necessarily  implies  a  certain  amount  of  «Bit&    Som^ 
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mt  least,  of  the  starcti  in  the  flour  is  lost  by  being  split  up  first  into 
sugar,  and  then  into  aJcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas.  The  gas  is  of 
no  use  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view,  and  the  alcohol  is  mostly 
driven  oS  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
Graham' that  300,000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  annually  lost  in  this  way 
in  the  ovens  of  London  alone.  A  patent  was  taken  out  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  for  collecting  this  alcohol,  but  the  process  did  not 
pay  in  practice.  A  small  quantity  of  this  alcohol  does  remain  in 
the  bread,  perhaps  about  16  grains  in  each  loaf.  In  a  paper  in  the 
Cktmkai  News  (1873)  it  was  computed  that  forty  2-pound  loaves 
contain  as  much  alcohol  as  a  bottle  of  ordinary  port.  Bolas  found 
0*33  to  0*4.0  per  cent,  alcohol  in  new  bread. 

Jago'  states  that  in  all  about  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive 
ingredients  used  in  bread-making  are  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
opoations.  Very  exact  observations  on  this  point  have  been  made 
in  a  bakery  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  found  that  1-3  per  cent,  of  the 
protads,  yi'a  per  cent,  of  the  fats,  and  3-3  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  ingredients  disappeared  in  the  process  of  baking. 
The  total  loss  of  nutritive  material,  reckoned  in  Calories,  was  about 
5  per  cent.  The  very  great  loss  of  tat  is  striking,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  observations  made  at  New  Brunswick,*  in  which  the 
tat  in  the  original  flour  bad  diminished  nearly  60  per  cent,  by  the 
time  the  bread  was  completed.  It  would  appear  that  the  &t  is 
volatilized  by  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Fully  fifty  years  ago  experiments  were  made  in  Glasgow  by 
Dr.  Dnndas  Thomson,  which  showed  that  a  sack  of  fiour  would 
yield  107  loaves  of  unfermented  bread,  and  only  100  loaves  of 
Cemented  bread.' 

The  consideration  of  this  inevitable  waste  has  led  to  attempts  to 
convert  dough  into  a  porous  form  by  other  methods  than  that  of 
fermentation.  One  of  these  is  the  method  of  Dauglish.  In  this 
process  the  gas  is  prepared  from  chemical  substances.  Water  is 
saturated  with  it,  and  is  mixed  with  the  flour  under  pressure  in 
air-tight  chambers.  The  pressure  in  these  is  then  lowered  by 
c^iening  a  trap,  and  the  dough  is  forced  out  and  blown  up  by  the 
expanding  gas.  It  is  next  cut  into  loaves,  and  the  rest  of  the  baking 
is  quickly  completed  in  the  usual  way.    The  product  is  known  as 

■  •  Cbemistry  of  Bread-making,'  Cantor  Leclures,  1879. 

*  J<l£0'  '  Science  and  Art  of  Bread -making.' 

■  Voorheea.  United  States  Department  of  AgiicnltiiT^  Office  of  EiperlnMOl 
StalioDs,  Bali,  jj;  leealsoiU^,  Bull,  67. 

*  ' TIm Food <M  Anlmala, '  p.  1S3;  LondoD,  184IL 
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aerated  biwd.  It  is  quite  as  porous  as  that  produced  by  fermemt* 
tion,  but  is  found  by  some  people  to  have  a  rather '  raw '  and  insipid 
taste.  This  is  apparently  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  certain 
bye-products  which  yeast  produces  io  the  course  of  its  growth. 
Hence,  the  bread  has  not  met  with  universal  favour,  in  spite  of  its 
more  economical  mode  of  production.  The  process  would  appear 
to  be  specially  suited  for  the  making  of  wholemeal  bread,  for  it 
deprives  the  proteids  of  the  bran  of  the  opportunity  of  converting 
some  of  the  starch  of  the  flour  into  soluble  forms,  to  which  soluble 
substances  much  of  the  moistness  and  heaviness  of  ordinary  whole- 
meal bread  is  to  be  attributed. 

Results  similar  to  the  above  are  also  obtained  by  the  use  of 
tialdn<-powdeia.  These  consist  of  mixtures  of  various  chemicai 
substances,  which  have  this  in  common,  that  when  moistened  the 
ingredients  of  the  powder  act  upon  one  another,  carbonic  acid  being 
given  off.  If,  therefore,  the  powder  has  been  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  flour,  and  water  be  added,  the  gas  will  be  liberated  all 
through  the  resulting  dough,  and  the  latter  will  be  thoroughly 
aerated.  A  Lancet  Commission,  which  inquired  into  the  composition 
of  these  powders  a  few  years  ago,'  reported  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  pure,  consisting  of  a  mixture  either  of  tartaric  add  or 
bitartrate  of  potash  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  contained  alum,  and  these  leave  some  alumina,  or,  more 
probably,  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminium,  in  the  bread.  The 
tartaric  acid  powders  are  the  most  efficient,  for  they  give  oCF 
twenty-five  times  their  volume  of  gas ;  the  cream  of  tartar 
powders  yield  only  thirteen  volumes,  and  alum  powders  not  more 
than  seven  to  eleven.  In  all  of  these  powders  the  soda  is  slightly 
in  excess,  so  that  the  end  reaction  of  the  chemical  process  is 
alkaline.  There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  their  rendering  the 
bread  sour.  '  Self-raising '  flour  is  flour  with  which  baking-powder 
has  already  been  mixed. 

No  matter  by  what  process  a  loaf  is  made,  it  possesses,  when 
finished,  certain  characters  by  which  bakers  judge  of  its  quality.  It 
should  be  well  '  risen,*  and  possessed  of  a  thin  flinty  crust,  which  is 
□either  very  light  nor  very  dark  in  colour,  and  cracks  on  breaking. 
The  crumb  should  bo  elastic  in  consistence,  of  uniform  texture 
without  large  holes,  and  of  a  smooth  and  silky  'pile.'  It  should 
have  a  sweet,  nutty  flavour  and  odour,  and  in  colour  should  be  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  Curiously  enough,  when  bakers  speak  of  a  loaf 
*  Lancel,  March  3,  1894. 
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baving  *do  colour,'  they  mean  that  it  is  rather  dark,  whereas  '  high 
colour*  fflgnifies  with  them  great  whiteness.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  above  characters,  however  important  aesthetically, 
axe  not  of  much  value  from  a.  outritive  point  of  view.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  regard  to  colour.  A  very  white  loaf  means  a  loaf  in  which 
starch  is  at  a  maximum  and 
proteid  at  a  minimum,  and  that 
is  certainly  not  de^rable.  For 
settii^  up  a  false  standard  erf 
whiteness  the  baker  is  not  to 
blame.  It  ia  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  which  mistrusts  a 
dark  loaf. 

Th>   ChBUICAL  COUPOSITIOH   ' 

OF  Bread. 
Two-thirds  of  the  volume  <rf 
a  good  loaf  is  made  up  of  gas* 
(Fig.  17),  and  of  the  solid  part 
about  40  to  50  per  cent,  by 
woght  consists  of  water,  so  that  bread  Is  one  of  the  least  watery  of 
y^etable  foods,  and  is  relatively  much  less  so  than  raw  meat*  The 
composition  of  the  dry  residue  will  obviously  depend  Upon  that  ot 
the  flour  from  which  the  bread  has  been  made.  Especially  has  one 
to  con^der  whether  the  bran  and  the  germ  have  been  left  in  the 
floor  or  not.  In  white  bread  these  have  been  excluded.  As  regards 
•brown'  breads  one  cannot  speak  so  definitely,  for  the  term  hrown 
bnad  is  a  vague  expression.*  It  may  simply  mean  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  bran  or  of  germ  or  of  both  have  been  added  to  the  flour, 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  bread  made  from  whole  wheat  meal.  In 
each  case  the  resulting  loaf  will  be  '  brown.'  Now,  bran  contains, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  good  deal  of  mineral  matter  and  proteid.  One 
would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  bread  containing  bran  should 
be  richer  in  these  ingredients  than  white  bread.  As  regards  mineral 
■natter  this  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  invariably  true  of 

*  See  Lehmaon,  Arckivf,  Hyginu.  xxi.  313,  1894. 

■  The  great  variabilily  id  tha  amoui 
dcsrable  that  aome  standard  of  moisiu: 
•hoDld  be  regarded  as  an  adulleratioD. 
for  a  given  weigbt  of  bread  he  has  i 
cootaiD  a  deSnite  amoQnt  of  nutriment. 

'  'Graham  floor,'  Invented  by  the  American  ph^ician.Dr.  Sylvester  Grabun. 
■lone  contains  the  entire  graio.  Id  making  ■  enure-wheal  flour '  the  outer  and 
■ore  fliDty  layara  of  the  brao  an  removed. 


met  with  Id  bread  renders  it 
should  be  fixed,  the  exceeding  of  which 
In  other  words,  when  a  consumer  pay* 
right  to  expect  that  bis  purchase  shall 
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proteid  The  fbtlowtog  table  shows  io  round  numbers  the  mMB 
percentage  composition  of  several  white  and  wholemeal  breads 
analyzed  by  the  writer,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  proteid  b 
COMPOSITION  OP  WHOLBMBU.  AND  WHITE  BREAD  COMPARED. 
Whit*,  WkeUmtat. 

W«tar 400  «» 

ProteilP H       •>     6-3  6*3 

Pat *.      I'o  X-* 

SUrch,  togar  and  dastrin      »       •*    51*9  44^ 

C«11u1ciM H        ..     0-3  1-5 

Hinnal  matter ii>  it 

really  more  abundant  in  the  white  bread.    These  results  are  ooo* 
finned  by  the  following  analyses  by  Atwater  :■ 

W4tir.        PntM.       J5JU^ 

While  trnad 


Brown  bread 


32-3 


i-l 


Bell  also  says  :■  *  Contrary  to  the  views  sometimes  put  forward  by 
the  advocates  of  the  use  of  wheatmeal  bread,  the  samples  of  house- 
hold flour  submitted  to  analysis  were  found  richer  in  nltrc^^ous 
matter  than  the  entire  wheatgr^n.'  In  some  recent  studies  of  breads 
made  in  America,*  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at : 

t.  Seventeen  samples  of  bread  from  'bakera'  and  'patents'  had 
9I  per  cent,  proteid. 

a.  Bread  from  imitation  whole  wheat  flour  had  less  proteid  dun 
the  above.  That  from  true  wholemeal  (i.t.,  no  germ  removed)  bad 
t  per  cent.  more. 

It  must  be  added  that  these  breads  were  apparently  constderaUy 
drier  than  ours  (32*9  and  33*8  per  cent,  water  respectively).  The 
authors  add  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures 
regarding  their  nutritive  value. 

The  difierence  in  brown  bread  is  partly  due  to  the  amount  of 
water  present  The  '  proteid '  of  the  bran  converts  some  of  the 
starch  into  dextrin,  and  this  keeps  the  brown  bread  moist.  In 
carbohydrates  brown  bread  is  decidedly  poorer  than  white.  Not 
only  so,  but  about  a  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  consists  of  the 
comparatively  useless  cellulose. 

I  NxS7.   According  to  RnboMjODlyTa  percent,  of  tha  Dltropn  of  bead  la  la 
a  proteid  form. 
■  '  Cbamical  Compoaition  of  American  Food  Matarlali,' 

*  'Analjrsit  and  AdalteratioD  of  Foods' 

*  Bull.  67,  Unitwl  States  Departmem  of  Agiicnlturt  (OEBoa  of 
Stations}. 
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There  arrf  also  various  pftteat  and  fuicr  Invftdi  in  the  market.  Of 
the  former  the  difTereat  varieties  of  Visimft  bread  are  a  ^ood 
example.  These  are  made  from  very  fine  flour  ('  patents ")  fermented 
with  compressed  yeast,  milk  being  often  added  to  the  dough.  The 
crust  is  glazed  by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  overheated  steam 
before  leaving  the  oven.  Of  the  patent  breadSi  the  majority  are  of 
the  '  brown  *  variety.  They  are  made  from  flours  prepared  by  various 
patent  processes.  Some  of  them  are  wholemeal  breads,  in  which 
the  bran  has  been  reduced  to  varying  degrees  of  fineness ;  others 
contain  the  germ  in  various  proportions,  of  which  '  Hovis '  is  the 
best-known  example.  Others,  again,  are  malted.  The  malting  of 
bread  consists  in  adding  to  it  malt-extract,  obtained  by  evaporating 
an  infusion  of  malted  barley  to  a  syrupy  consistency  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  solid  part  of  the  matt -extract  so  prepared  conasts 
mainly  of  malt-sugar  and  dextrins.  But  it  also  contains  the  ferment 
diastase,  which  is  able  to  convert  starch  into  soluble  substances 
(maltose  and  dextrin).  When,  therefore,  malt-extract  is  mixed 
with  the  dough  part  of  the  starch,  the  latter  is  ultimately  converted 
into  malt-sugar  and  dextrin.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  starch  is 
digested.  This  has  the  effect,  as  already  pointed  out,  of  making  the 
bread  keep  longer  moist.  Now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  ferment  diastase  is  readily  killed  if  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
Hence  its  activity  inevitably  ceases  whenever  the  bread  enters  the 
oven.  If,  then,  any  considerable  part  of  the  starch  of  the  dough  is 
to  be  converted,  the  malt-extract  must  be  added  very  early  in  the 
process.  As  ao  alternative  to  that  it  may  be  added  to  a  separate 
part  of  the  flour,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  water  and  kept  at  a 
moderate  temperature  till  most  of  its  starch  has  been  changed,  and 
this  mixture  added  to  the  dough  just  before  baking.  This  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Montgomerte's  process,  by  which  '  Bermaline '  bread  is 
made.  But  even  under  these  favourable  conditions  not  much  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  loaf  are  in  a  soluble 
form,  while  in  ordinary  bread  about  4  per  cent,  is  so  changed.* 
Seeing,  also,  that  the  diastase  is  killed  by  the  act  of  baking,  it  is 
obvious  that  malted  bread  cannot  truly  be  said  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  other  starchy  foods.  Id  the  preceding  table  the  composition  of 
most  of  the  patent  breads  is  shown  from  analyses  made  by  the 
author.  The  special  peculiarities  of  each  kind  are  also  briefly 
indicated.    We  shall  consider  the  nutritive  and  economic  value  of 

Bridge.  Ed 
hydrates 
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Ibese  breads  later.     The  comparative  composition  of  the  cnst  uid 
emmb  of  white  bread  is  given  by  Barrel  as  follows: 

Crv3t.  CnmA. 

y"?'.;*      V.     '''^5  ■***« 

Insoluble  protdd      ..        ,.        ..  7-30  5-gt 

Soluble         „             570  0-73 

Dextrin  and  sugar 4'S8  3-79 

Starch 62-58  43-33 

Fatty  matter*..        ..        ..        ..  i-iS  0-70 

Ash       i-»  084 

llie  most  striking  point  about  these  figures  is  the  much  lai^er 
proportion  of  solids  in  the  crust,  and  the  larger  amount  of  soluble 
{voteids  and  carbohydrates  which  it  contains. 

Changes  which  Brsad  undergoes  on  Keeping. 

17^611  bread  is  kept  it  becomes  dry  from  loss  of  water.  The  loss, 
ho^vever,  is  Dot  a  very  rapid  one.  The  following  are  the  average 
results  of  fifty  observations  by  Goodfellow : ' 

.*  3-a.  1.011 

Loaf  lostt         ftr  ant. 

In  iihonn        J    oi.  09 

•■  ^4 I     ..  a* 

-  J6 H     ,.  30 

«  48 i«  „  80 

At  the  end  of  a  week  14  per  cent,  of  the  original  water  is  gonei 
and  after  a  month  18  per  cent.  (v.  Bibra).  The  bread  also  becomes 
stale.  The  etaleueas  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  water,  for,  as 
was  long  ago  shown  by  Boussingault,  one  has  merely  to  heat  the 
loaf  up  a^ain  to  a  temperature  of  about  300*  F.  in  order  to  restore 
mncb  of  its  freshness.  Yet  in  the  course  of  this  rebaking  it  loses 
condderably  more  water  than  it  bad  already  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  explanation  of  this  rather  surprising  result  is  not  yet  clear.  It 
may  be  that  in  fresh  bread  there  is  some  free  water  present,  which 
becomes  united  with  starch  or  gluten  as  the  bread  grows  stale,  and 
that  the  rebaking  sets  it  free  again.  That  is  the  explanation  of  v.  Bibra,* 
who  has  also  shown  that  the  freshness  will  not  return  if  the  bread 
has  already  lost  30  per  cenL  of  its  water.  Mattieu  Williams,*  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  staling  of  bread  is  due  to  the 
shrinkage  and  coming  tc^ether  of  the  fibres  which  form  the  walls 

>  'Dietetic  Valneof  Bread,' p.  139. 

■  V.  Bibra,  '  Die  Getreidearteo  and  da*  Brol,'  NSmberg,  i86a ;  tee  also 

'  -*- 1,  ArtXivf.  Hygiau,  xxl.  113,  1894. 

-' ''•ooker)-' 


'  Cbemistry  M  Cookery, '  p.  log. 
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of  its  vidble  pores.  Tb«  water  vapour  generated  by  the  rebakii^ 
drives  these  fibres  apart  again.  Boutroux'  has  still  another  explana- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  apparent  dryness  of  stale  bread  is  due  to 
a  shifting  of  moisture  from  the  crumb  to  the  crust.  Wbeo  first 
talcen  &om  the  oven  the  dry  crust  cools  quickly,  whilst  the  moist 
crumb  retains  its  heat  much  longer ;  but  as  its  temperature  gradually 
falls  the  moisture  which  it  contains  tends  to  distil  outwards  into  the 
crust.  When  the  loaf  is  rebaked  the  moistore  is  driven  back  again 
into  the  crumb. 

Id  former  days,  when  good  fiour  was  more  expensive,  adolterwita 
used  often  to  be  added  to  bread.  Of  these  alum  was  one  of  the 
most  harmful.  Flour  which  has  been  produced  from  badly  ripened 
grain,  or  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  under  bad  conditions, 
does  not  form  good  dough.  This  is  owing  to  a  too  great  solubility 
of  its  proteids.  Alum  seems  to  unite  with  these  so  that  they 
become  insoluble,  and  the  dough  regains  its  toughness  and  power 
of  holding  water.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  act  similarly,  and 
by  the  aid  of  these  substances  ac  inferior  flour  could  be  used  ka 
l»ead-making. 

Fortunately,  these  adulterations  appear  to  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  'it  Is  now  certain  that 
the  bread  supplied  to  the  people  of  England  is  practically  pure' 
(Goodfellow). 

The  cooking  of  bread  is  practically  confined  to  the  application  H 
dry  heat.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  off  water,  and  of  rupturing 
some  of  the  starch  grains,  and  converting  them  partly  into  soluble 
starch  and  dextrin.  A  tittle  caramel  also  is  produced.  The  result 
is  toast.  '  Pulled  bread '  is  made  by  pulling  out  the  interior  of  a 
new  loaf  and  thoroughly  bakiag  it.  The  same  changes  occur  io  it 
as  in  toast,  only  to  a  greater  degree. 

Biscuits  are  made  from  fine  flour  either  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  sugar,  butter,  milk,  flavouring  agents,  etc.  Baking- 
powder  is  sometimes  added  to  maice  them  rise  a  little.  They 
contain  very  little  water  (about  5  per  cent.},  and  3  pounds  of  them 
may  be  taken  as  equal  in  nourishment  to  j  pounds  of  bread 
(Cbufcb).     The  following  table  shows   an  analysis  of  some  by 


'  Cited  In  '  Bread  and  the  Principles  of  Bread- Making.'  United  Stales  Depart, 
nent  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bullelio,  No.  in,  p.  iig,  190a 
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COMPOSITION  OF  BISCUITS. 

Water         

r-i8 

;-:i 

13*31 

11-93 

3»»9 

CH^  cwb^hvdr^      '.'.        V. 

71a 
73-96 

555 

Mineral  matt«r 

114 

0-83 

Rusks  may  be  rcfarded  as  a  kind  of  toast.  They  are  made  ia 
mach  the  same  way  as  bread,  but  with  the  additbn  of  butter,  sugar 
and  milk,  and  are  twice  passed  through  the  oven,  after  which  they 
are  thoroaghty  dried. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  coamder  the  digestilnlity  and  nutritive 
vahw  of  bread. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
BBSAO  (cMfMMi)— OTHER  OEEEAU 

DlCESTlBIUTT  AMD  AbsORI>TION   OT  BkBAD. 

Ths  digestion  of  bread  takes  place,  in  part  at  least,  in  tha  rooath, 
by  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  dextiins  and  maltose  under  the 
action  of  the  saliva.  The  more  thoroughly  tMread  is  chewed  ood 
ground  into  particles,  the  more  complete  will  the  transformation  o' 
the  starch  be.  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  pulverized  by  the  teeth  that  toast  and  biscuits  are  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  bread  and  stale  bread  than  a  newly- 
baked  loaf.  The  dryness  of  toast  and  biscuits,  too,  enables  them 
to  become  easily  saturated  with  the  saliva,  and  that  also  greatly 
facilitates  digestion.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
con^derable  proportion  of  the  Starch  in  biscuits  and  toast  has  bees 
already  converted  into  soluble  forms  in  the  course  of  their  prepara- 
tion, so  that  the  labours  of  the  digestive  juices  in  their  case  an 
considerably  ligtiteoed.  For  these  reasons  also  the  crust  of  bread  is 
more  digestible  than  the  crumb,  for  it  is  drier,  and  contains  a  higher 
proportion  of  carbohydrates,  owing  to  the  more  intense  action  upon 
it  of  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

The  notorious  ind^estibility  of  new  bread,  oa  the  other  hand,  is 
due  to  its  moistness,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  chew,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  it  from  soaking  up  the  saliva. 

As  regards  the  dviatton  of  Its  ati^  in  the  stomach,  bread  occupies 
a  middle  position  among  the  vegetable  foods,  70  grammes  (s^  ounces, 
or  an  ordinary  slice)  having  completely  left  the  stomach  in  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  while  150  grammes  (5J  ounces,  or  two  rather 
thick  slices)  remain  about  an  hour  longer.  These  periods  cannot  really 
t>e  regarded  as  long  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  solid  matter  which  bread  contains.'  White  bread  it 
'  Penioldt.  Dial.  Archiv  f.  Klin  Mtd.,  U.  333,  1893. 
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disposed  of  by  the  stomach  rather  more  quickly  than  black  {e.g., 
pumpernickel),  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  behaviour  of  wholemeal  bread  and  that  made  from  fine 
flour.  The  presence  of  bran  in  wholemeal  bread,  however,  may  act 
as  ballast  in  the  stomach,  and  give  to  it  the  greater  'sustaining' 
poorer  with  which  it  is  commonly  credited.  Considering  the  large 
amount  of  solid  Dutriment  which  tbey  contain,  biscuits  must  be 
regarded  as  considerably  more  digestible  than  ordinary  bread. 

New  bread,  unless  very  thoroughly  chewed,  offers  greater 
re^stance  to  the  stomach  than  stale  bread,  owing  to  its  teDdeD<7  to 
form  doughy  masses. 

In  the  intestine  the  digestion  of  the  starch  and  proteid  of  bread  is 
completed,  and  ahsoiption  takes  place.  On  the  whole,  white  bread 
is  very  thoroughly  absorbed.  Even  when  large  quantities  are 
coosumed,  the  loss  of  nutritive  constituents  is  only  about  as  follows :' 

Ptrcttilaf* 
I  ii.ihiorbuL 

Total  Kdlda        4i 

Protdd     .. ao 

MiD«re]  mattw    ••         ••         ••         •■         ..    -15 

Carbohydrates    .•         .. 3 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  falls  to  the  proteids, 
of  which  about  one-fifth  escapes  absorption.  This  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  the  case  of  meat,  in  which  the  proteid  is  absorbed 
almost  in  its  entirety. 

The  defective  absoiption  of  the  proteids  in  bread  is  apparently  due 
in  part  to  the  large  amount  of  starch  present  ;*  in  part,  also,  it  may 
be  only  apparent,  and  explicable  by  the  fact  that  bread  requires  a 
large  production  (A  the  digestive  juices  for  its  complete  solution 
(see  also  p.  11). 

The  above  experiments  apply  to  cases  in  which  bread  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  diet.  When  given  along  with  other  foods,  its 
absorption  appears  to  be  considerably  increased.  Thus,  five  experi- 
ments on  an  exclusive  bread  diet  showed  an  average  absorption  of 
82  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates. 
When  1  litres  (3)  pints)  of  milk  were  added  to  the  diet,  the  absorption 
of  proteid  rose  to  97  per  cent,,  while  that  of  the  carbohydrates 
remained  sUtionaiy.    Ten  experiments  on   milk  alone  showed  a 

'  From  tiM  averags  ef  a  considerable  ODittber  of  experinenls  by  Rubner, 
Atwater.  Znott  and  Magnus-Levy.  CoodCellow  and  olbers.  The  quantities  con* 
samed  were  very  considerable,  amounting  to  from  600  to  1,000  jiraiiiines  per  day. 

*  See  experiments  by  liejet,  Ztil.  /.  Bialog.,  Bd.  7,  p.  i.  1S71. 
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protdd  absorption  of  92  per  cant.,  aad  tm  absorption  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates to  86^  per  cent.^ 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  general  rule,  that  *  mixture  ol 
foods  is  better  absorbed  than  any  one  food  hy  itself. 

The  carbohydnte  of  bread  corresponds  to  the  protdd  of  meat  in 
being  almost  completely  absorbed  into  the  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that,  d  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter  met  with  in  bread,  one-fourth  is  excreted 
unsbsorbed.  Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  surely  futile  to 
recommend  the  use  of  bread  containing  a  larger  amount  of  nuneral 
constituents. 

Rbutivb  Absorption  of  Wsrra  amd  Wroleubal  Brbad. 

Brown  and  wholemeal  breads  differ  from  white  bread,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  containing  more  or  less  of  the  bran  of  the 
wheat.  Any  difference  which  they  show  in  absorbability,  therefore, 
when  compared  with  white  bread,  will  depend  probably  on  this 
peculiarity. 

Now,  hnu  contains  a  large  amoont  c(  cellulose,  some  analysts 
pladng  the  proportion  as  high  as  so  per  cent,  or  more.*  Not  only 
so:  the  cellulose  of  bran  is  in  a  dense  and  woody  form.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that,  at  the  best,  cellulose  is  but  imper- 
fectly  digested  by  man,  and  that  when  it  becomes  woody  it  is 
hardly  digested  at  all.  Hence  one  would  expect  the  constituents  of 
bran,  enclosed  as  they  are  by  woody  cellulose,  to  be  but  indifferently 
absorbed.  Experiment  fully  justifies  this  expectation.  Donders* 
observed  that  the  walls  of  bran  cells  were  digested  by  herbivora, 
but  not  by  man ;  and  Giraud  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  aleurone 
cells  in  the  human  excreta  unchanged — an  observation  which  has 
been  more  recently  confirmed  by  Moeller.*  Pozziale,'  too,  found 
that  bran,  which  had  origioally  contained  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  sttU  retained  fully  3^  per  cent,  after  traversing  successively 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  two  dogs  and  a  hen.  One  is  therefore 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Rubnei*  found  that  only  one-third  of  the 
nutriment  contained  in  bran  is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  the 
human  digestive  organs. 

>  Ball.  53.  United  StatM  DepaitnwBt  of  Agrlcoltaie,  Office  tt  Experimnt 
Stations,  p.  43. 

'  Lobbin.  Arckivf.  Hygimi,  axviU.  iia,  1897. 

•  Quoted  by  Meyer,  ep.  tU. 

*2iil./.  Biolt^.,  Bd.3j,  agi,  1897.  Thi*  writer  fivei  in mbansttve  mmmarr 
of  the  resDlts  of  previous  workers  upon  the  digeition  of  vutooi  celts  as  tested  by 
microscopical  eiamiDatioa  of  [he  stooli. 

'  Quoted  by  Meyer,  tf.  at.  •  ZiU.f.  BitlDg.,  «ut.  45,  1883. 
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Se^oig  that,  of  the  total  amount  of  mineral  matter  which  whole- 
meal bread  contains,  fully  65  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  bran,  one 
would  expect  the  mineral  constituents  of  such  bread  to  be  specially 
angled  out  for  defective  absorption.  And  this  is  so.  Fully  half 
of  them  never  enter  the  blood  at  all  (Rubner,  Goodfellow,  and 
otbersl.  The  carbohydrates,  too,  of  wholemeal  bread  are  not  so 
completely  absorbed  as  those  of  white  bread,  more  than  5  per  cent. 
being  lost.*  Some  observers,  indeed,  have  found  a  greater  differenca 
betrreen  the  absorption  of  wholemeal  and  white  bread  in  respect  of 
this  constituent  than  in  regard  to  any  other. 

The  results  of  observations  on  the  absoqjtion  of  the  proteUh  of 
^rholemeal  bread  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  Some  experimenters 
(,*-g'%  Goodfellow)  have  found  but  little  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  wholemeal  and  white  bread  in  this  respect,  while 
others  (f.g.,  Meyer),  comparing  whole  wheat  bread  with  moderately 
6ne  lye  bread,  have  found  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  or  more  in 
fovour  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  most  concludve  experiments  on  this  pcnnt  maj  be 
cited  here.  Rubner*  compared  the  relative  absorption  <tf  bread 
made  fi:t>m  the  three  following  flours : 

I.  Finest  white  floiur  ('patents'), 

3.  Middle  quality  ('seconds'). 

3.  '  Wheatmeal  flour.' 

In  maldng  tbe  loaves,  the  directions  of  the  Bread  Reform  League 

were  followed.     Upwards  of  600  grammes  of  the  bread  were  eaten 

daily,  the  amount  of  nutrients  contained  in  each  case  being  as  follows: 


ItUfogm. 

Fit. 

Catbo- 

kydraUi. 

MinntU 
tialtlT. 

No.  I.      lo-M 

t-69 

5^8-8 

a-39 

»    <■      13' i» 

363 

507-9 

.83 

»  s-    "■« 

W63 

504-5 

854 

Bread  No.  i  contained  68-5  per  cent,  water ;  No.  2  had  69-4  per 
cent. ;  No.  3,  63-4  per  cent.  The  percmtages  af  loss  from  non- 
absorption  were  these : 


>.  1.  6ij'3  gramittM  4'0]  ao-07  44'^  i-io  19-18 

a.  6ia6        «  6M  84-58  6a83  a-j?  30-35 

3.  617-1        ,  M-a3  30-47  31-14  7-37  4498 


■  Ztil.  f.  Bielcf.,  zlx.  45, 1883. 
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The  abtoluU  losses  were : 

No.  1.      i3a-7  M*  ■■»?  ■»  S'Sj  r99 

.    a.      a5*-8  408  3*4  3SS  t3''0  5"9o 

..    3.      3178  737  380  647  37»3  ■■34 

He  draws  special  attention  to  the  great  absolute  loss  of  carbo- 
hydrate in  the  wholemeal  bread. 

More  recent  experiments  have  been  made  in  America,*  in  which 
the  absorption  of  bread  made  from  '  patents '  and  '  bakers' '  flour 
respectivdy  was  studied,  673  grammes  (34  ounces)  of  bread  bong 
taken  daily.    The  results  were : 


No  difference  was  fonnd  in  this  case  between  the  two  kinds  of  bread. 
Id  another  set  of  experiments,*  white  bread,  entire  whea^  and 
Graham  bread  were  compared,  with  the  following  results: 
100  Grahkb*  or  Bread  vibu>  ta  tbs  Bodv. 

Cofnn'M.  Prolild. 

Vhttebread        369  S-6  grammes. 

Entire  wheat  bread       ..        ..    133  ^"^ 

Graham  bread 318  8-3 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  it  may  burly  be  concluded  that  the 
proteid  of  wholemeal  bread  is  not  so  well  absorbed  as  that  of  white 
bread-  Even  bread  made  from  decorticated  wheat  does  not  offer  the 
advantages  often  ascribed  to  it,  for  exact  experiment  has  shown  thai 
it  is  not  much  better  absorbed  than  ordinary  wholemeal  bread.* 

The  defective  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread  is  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  cellnlose  which  it  contains.  The 
cellulose  acts  chiefly  by  preventing  the  access  of  the  digestive  juices 
to  the  nutiitive  ingredients  which  arc  enclosed  in  it.  It  is  also 
sometimes  said  to  interfere  with  absorption  by  hurrying  on  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  by  the  stimulating  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  peristalsis.  This  would  appear,  however,  to  be  an  error,  for 
Rubner  found*  that,  on  the  whole,  the  faeces  on  a  coarse  bread  diet 

I  United  Stalet  Departin«nt  of  Agricnlmra,  Offics  of  Experiment  Statiani, 
Boll.  67. 

*  United  Statea  Department  of  AgiiculturB.  Farmers'  Bnlt.  113.  See  nlto 
Bulls.  Ss  and  loi,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1900  and  1901,  p.  35,  igoo  at 
the  same  Department. 

■  Meoicanti  and  Prausaltz,  ■  Untersuchungeauberdas  Verhalieo  vencliiedeMc 
Brolarien  tm  Menschlichaa  Or)ianismut '  [Zn(.  /.  Bioleg.,  "«,  328,  1891), 

*  op.  tit. 
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*ere  more  slowly  evacuated  than  those  of  fine  bread.  On  the  otber 
hand,  the  residue  of  wholemeal  bread  seems  more  prone  to  undergo 
fermentation,  with  the  production  of  acids,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
greater  wateriness  of  the  wholemeal  bread  fieces  is  to  be  attributed. 
Cor  the  intestine  endeavours  to  neutralize  the  adds  b;  a  greater  flow 
of  alkaline  fluid.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  wholemeal 
bread  interferes  somewhat  with  the  absorption  of  other  foods. 
Thus,  Goodfellowi  has  found  that  the  waste  in  milk  is  greater  by 
3  per  cent,  when  given  along  with  oatmeal  bread  than  when 
taken  alone.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
effect  exercised  by  ordinary  bread. 

Taking  the  mean  results  of  available  experiments,  one  may  con- 
trast the  abioiption  of  the  constitnaatB  of  wUte  and  wholemeal  bread 
thus: 

WkiUBr^.  «'^^ 

Total  aoUdi  ,.        ..      4)  per  cent.  14  per  canl.^ 

Proteida       ..         ..         ..10  „  30  to 30        „        I, 

A»h 15         „  31  -       (■"" 

Carbohydratea      ..        ••      3         >.  6  „       ) 

These  results,  which  were  aU  obbdned  firom  observations  on 
healthy  hnmaD  beings,  are  entirely  confirmed  by  experiments  on  the 
digestibility  of  bread  in  the  laboratory  by  means  of  artificial  juices. 
By  th'jt  method  Bruntoo  and  TunniclifTe*  found  that  sugar  is  pro- 
duced much  more  rapidly  from  white  bread  than  from  brown,  and 
that  14  per  cent,  more  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  was  dissolved  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Goodfellow,*  by  a  very  dmilar 
method,  had  already  obtained  the  same  result. 

It  might  reasonably  be  contended  that  the  defective  absorption  of 
the  constituents  of  bran  is  due  to  imperfect  grinding,  and  that  if  the 
bran  were  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as  the  flour  it  would  be  as 
well  digested  as  the  latter.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  and  brown 
breads  made  from  finely  ground  patent  wholemeals  are  unques- 
tionably better  digested  than  the  ordinary  coarse  brown  bread. 
Observations  by  Romberg,*  however,  on  the  digestion  of  rye  bread, 
show  that,  no  matter  how  well  ground  the  bran  is,  it  is  never 
as  well  absorbed  as  the  flour.  He  prepared  a  series  of  breads 
from  rye,  the  meal  used  being  in  each  case  of  equal  fineness,  but 
diflering  in  the  proportion  of  bran  contfuned.  Thus,  bread  No.  i 
■  'Distedc  Value  of  Bread,' p.  199.  lo  this  vork  will  bo  fonnd  nainenM* 
MtperimcDta  on  ths  absorptioa  of  wholemeal  bread. 

*  '  Si.  BwlhalomBw'a  Hospital  Reports.'  xixiii.  137,  1897. 

*  •  Dietetic  Valna  of  Bread,"  pp.  183.  184. 

*  Rombeis,  Ankivf.  Hygiiai,  Bd.  38,  p.  144,  1897. 
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consisted  of  the  flour  only  and  was  perfectly  white,  whila  Noi  4  m> 
made  from  the  whole  grain  and  was  very  dark ;  Mos.  2  and  3  were 
of  intermediate  quality.  The  following  tables  show  the  compositHm 
of  the  nuali  used  and  the  percentages  of  masU  in  the  digestiwi  of  the 
correspoodiog  breads : 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  UBAL3. 
InDryS 


WaSm,  ProUii.  Pat.  Atk.  £Stl 

Ha  t.      11  as  7*43  009  0-49  91-09 

„  «.      ir84  11-59  I-I4  0-93  86-55 

M  3.      II  26  1718  fij  1-89  7ti-jo 

H  4.      11-40  16S4  S-13  9-31  7S81 

T'BRCEMTAGES  UNDIGESTED  IN  THE  CORRESPOHDtNG  BREADS 

Ho.  1.  4  n  MO  38B  f« 

„    a.  751  »8-8  735  415 

..    3-  i3<S4  3°S  744  808 

„    4.  10*07  430  6t'9  14'40 

Seeing  that  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  were  in  an  equally  fine 
state  of  division  in  every  case,  the  author  concludes  that  even  bran 
fiour  is  not  suitable  for  human  food,  and  that  no  method  of  preparing 
it  will  make  it  as  capable  of  being  absorbed  as  white  flour. 

The  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  con- 
siderable length,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to 
consider  its  nutritive  value.  As  regards  the  d^estibility  and 
absorption  of  bread  in  general,  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  custom  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  it,  and  that  people  who  are  habitually  large  bread^eaters 
acquire  the  power  of  digesting  it  more  completely  than  those  who 
are  not  so  habituated  to  its  use.i 

MUTRITIVB  VaLUS   OV  BkSAD. 

Wdght  for  we^ht,  though  not  bulk  for  bulk,  bread  must  be 
regarded  as  one  (d  the  most  nntritious  of  our  ordinary  foods.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  tact  that  three-fifths  of  it  consist  of  solid 
nutriment,  and  but  two-fifths  of  water,  and  there  is  no  animal  food 
and  but  few  cooked  vegetable  foods  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

Of  the  chemical  constituents  necessary  for  proper  nutrition,  bread 

yields  to  the  blood  a  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates,  a  moderate 

amount  of  proteid  and  mineral  matters,  but  almost  no  fat.    The  bet 

*  Soa  Rnbner,  2tU.  /.  Biehg.,  xv.  154. 
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that   broad  b  tuoaUy  mioa  wifli  bnttar,  however,  renders  the 
absence  of  &t  a  consideratioD  of  tmt  little  Importance. 

Yet  bread  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  perfect  food.  The  proportion 
of  protdd  to  carbohydrate  is  too  low.  An  ideal  food  would  contain 
ono  part  of  proteid  to  4*3  parts  of  carbobjrdrate,  whereas  in  white 
bread  the  proportion  b  only  i  to  8|.  In  order  to  obtain  from  bread 
the  proteid  requisite  in  an  ordinary  diet,  a  whole  4-pound  loaf  must 
be  eateo  every  day,  and  that  would  cont^n  more  than  twice  as  much 
carbohydrate  as  one  really  requires.  To  the  ordinary  mixed  feeder 
this  does  not  matt&r,  for  he  supplements  the  deficiency  of  proteid  by 
adding  to  the  bread  a '  proteid -carrier '  such  as  meat,  milk,  or  cheesck 
'Where  bread  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet,  however,  as  it  does  in 
many  poor  households,  this  lack  of  proteid  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  drawback.  Various  methods  of  overcoming  it  have  been 
tried,  all  of  which  consist  in  adding  to  the  flour  some  other  highly 
lutrc^enous  substance.  Peasmeal  has  been  used  with  this  object,  and 
when  added  to  flour  in  equal  proportions  is  said  to  make  a  good  loafl 
Skim  milk  has  also  been  employed.  A  loaf  made  entirely  with  skim 
milk  had  the  following  composition  when  compared  with  a  loaf  nude 
from  the  same  flour  and  water:' 

Milk  Loaf.        Walir  Lttf. 

Water  3139  33-39 

Proteid         ..         ..         .,         ..      973  8'73 

Carbohydrale         ..         ..         ,.     s6'66  9665 

Fat trgd  0-86 

Asfa 1-39  113 

Heat  has  also  been  proposed  as  an  addition,  a  pounds  of  floor 
and  I  pound  of  cooked  minced  meat  making  a  good  and  digestibla 
loaf,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fat,  is  almost  a  complete  food. 

More  elaborate  methods  are  by  the  addition  of  Alaaronat  or  of 
easein.  Aleurooat  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hundhausen.  It  la 
simply  gluten  prepared  in  a  special  way,  and  contains  80  per  cent 
of  proteid.  It  is  a  colourless,  odourless  powder,  which  is  well 
digested  and  absorbed,  and  when  added  to  flour  in  the  proportion  of 
X  part  to  3  yields  a  loaf  containing  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  proteid,  at 
a  cost  but  Uttle  above  that  of  ordinary  bread.*  The  addition  of 
casein  is  employed  by  the  Protene  Company  in  their  household 
Proteue  bread,  35  per  cent,  of  casein  being  added  to  ordinary  flour. 

■  Sartoil,  qnoled  brStntxcr,  Weyt'i '  Haodbucb  der  HygieoB,'  iii.  331.  Some 
American  oaalj'M*  ('  Tha  DicestibUity  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Bread.'  Bull.  85, 
Uaited  StatM  Departmenl  o?  Agriculture,  Office  of  Eiperimeni  Siatioos,  1900) 
also  showed  that  the  chief  difTercuce  between  bread  nmde  with  skim  milk  and 
ordinary  bread  ii  that  the  former  containa  i  per  cent,  mora  proteid  In  the  fresh 
«ib«uace  than  the  latter, 

*  Carl  Voi^  Ankh.  /.  Bygint,  zvii.  408,  1893. 
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The  resulting  loaf  is  very  rich  in  proteid,  but,  owing  to  the  price  oi 
casein,  is  necessarily  rather  expensive. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  methods  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  proteid  in  bread  is  altogether  adapted  for  ordinary  use. 
and  that  they  are  all  apt  to  make  the  cost  of  the  bread  too  great. 
Perhaps  one  or  other  of  the  g«rm  Inwuls  now  in  the  market,  of 
which  Hovis  is  the  best  example,  meets  the  requirements  better 
than  any  substitute  which  has  yet  been  proposed.  About  3  pounds 
of  such  a  bread  would  supply  alt  the  proteid  required  daily,  and 
would  only  contain  a  slight  excess  of  carbohydrate.  With  the  free 
addition  of  butter  or  some  other  ht,  it  is  not  far  from  being  a  com- 
plete food.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  experiments  avail- 
able to  determine  whether  or  not  the  '  germ '  is  well  absorbed. 
Goodfellow'  has  given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Hovis  bread,  and  found  that  the  loss  was  only  very  slightly 
above  that  of  ordinary  white  bread. 

Putting  aside  such  patent  breads,  it  may  be  said  that  white  bread 
made  from  '  seconds '  flour  will  yield  more  nitrogen  to  the  body  than 
a  bread  made  of  ordinary  flour,  and  still  more  than  one  made  of 
'  patents.'    The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  193). 

When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  relative  nutritive  valnee  of 
white  and  wholemeal  bread,  we  are  on  ground  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  controversy.  It  is  often  contended  that  wholemeal 
is  preferable  to  while  bread,  because  it  is  richer  in  proteid  and  mineral 
matter,  and  so  makes  a  better- balanced  diet.  But  our  examination 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  wholemeal  bread  has  shown  that,  as 
regards  proteid  at  least,  this  is  not  always  true,  and  even  were  it  the 
case,  the  lesser  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread,  which  we  have  seen 
to  occur,  would  tend  to  annul  the  advantage.  As  regards  mineral 
matter,  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bread  this  is 
not  all  absorbed,  while  the  absorption  is  so  much  less  in  wholemeal 
bread  that,  as  regards  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  yielded  to  the 
blood,  the  two  are  about  on  an  equality.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
justification  for  recommending  the  use  of  wholemeal  bread  by  grow- 
ing children  or  nursing  women. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  vexed  question  of  wholfr 
meal  versus  white  bread  as  finally  settled,  and  settled  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  had  due  regard  been  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  bread  in  the 
intestine  instead  of  merely  to  its  chemical  composition,  the  Bread 
Reform  League  would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence. 
'  ■  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,'  p.  253. 
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EcoNOUic  Value  of  Brbad. 
Bread  is  not  only  one  of  th«  most  nutritious,  but  h  is  also 
amongst  the  cheapest  of  foods.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  saw  that 
for  a.  given  sum  one  obtains  a  larger  number  of  Calories  from 
bread  than  from  any  other  food.  As  regards  the  actual  amount  of 
dry  nutriment  obtained,  bread  also  heads  the  list.    Thus, 

. .    S   ot.  of  dry  nntrimeni 
..    7*       .. 


_  fish  .....    I         . 

»  memt  .  ..         ..    o|        „ 

{Good(el)ow.) 
Tskiog  protud  alone  as  the  standard,  it  13  found  that  bread  is  ■ 
fairly  cheap  source  even  of  that  constituent.    Thus, 
I  pound  of  proteid  coau  In  Um  form  of  flonr        .. 


oatmeal  .. 

milk        '.' 
beefffifP**' 


314. 

6d, 
7d. 

'.it 

as  2)d, 
IS.  4id. 
48-  id. 
5<L  oid. 


Cheap  food  though  it  be,  bread  is  dear  when  compared  with  the  cotf 
(rf  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  bread  costs  just 
twice  as  much  as  the  ingredients  required  to  make  it ;'  in  other  words, 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  represents  the  value  of  the  baker's  trouble 
and  time.  It  follows  from  this  that,  where  economy  is  important,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  bake  bread  at  home  than  to  buy  it  from  the  baker. 

Of  the  patent  and  ia.acy  breads  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  relatively  somewhat  dearer  than  white  bread.  About  i^d. 
per  pound  may  be  regarded  as  their  average  cost  Even  ordinary 
brown  bread  has  ceased  to  be  cheaper  than  white,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  recommended  on  that  ground. 

I  may  conclude  this  subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Goodfellow  :*  '  It 
will  be  perfectly  clear  .  .  .  that  bread  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods, 
□ot  only  with  regar<l  to  the  actual  weight  of  nourishment  obtained, 
Dut  also  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  the  nutrient  constituents ;  and 

I  St»  Boll.  31,  United  Slate*  DepartineDt  of  Agriculture  (OfBc«  o(  Expenmeol 
StaCioDs). 

■  ■  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,'  d.  106. 
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the  purchaser  who  expends  his  modest  a^d.  on  a  a-pound  loaf  ma; 
rest  assured  that  he  could  not  spend  his  money  to  better  advantage, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  purchase  of  oatmeal,  which  contains  sligbtlj 
more  energising  nutriment  than  bread.' 

Bread  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  on  account  of  its  great 
practical  value.  The  other  food-stuffs  derived  from  wheat  may  be 
dismissed  more  briefly. 

Semolina  is  prepared  from  the  central  part  of  hard  wheats  which 
are  rich  in  gluten,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
cmtains  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  proteid,  or  half  the  amount  contained 
in  an  equal  weight  of  beef.  It  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
nitrogenous  vegetable  food,  and  is  useful  tx  making  puddings, 
porridge,  thickeuiug  of  soups,  etc. 

Uacanmi,  Tennlcslli  and  the  Italian  pastes  are  also  made  from 
flours  rich  in  gluten.  The  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  the  viscidity  of  the  gluten  then  allows  it  to  be  moulded  in 
varions  ways  or  drawn  into  tubes.  It  is  afterwards  dried  or  slightly 
baked. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  absorb  about  three  times  their  weight  of 
water  in  the  process  of  cookiag,  so  that  the  product  when  eaten, 
although  highly  nutritious,  is  about  eight  times  poorer  in  nitrogen 
than  a  similar  weight  of  beef. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  are  absorbed  almost  in  their  entirety.' 
Their  use  is  therefore  indicated  in  conditions  where  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  behind  as  small  a  residue  as  possible  in  the  intestine. 

The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  these  and  tome 
similar  preparations  from  recent  analyses  by  Balland : 

COMPOSITION  OF  rTAUAM  PASTES.  Kic» 
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French  potato  tapioca 
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»  Rnbner,  Zrit,  /.  Biolog.,  kv.  165, 1879. 

»Balland,7wni.PAanM.  CAim.iSgS.  p.  3»»:  Analyil.  1898,  p.  lj8. 
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The  fstlowing  are  some  patent  preparatiens  of  wheat : 
Oraaato*  is  a  wheat  product  which  has  been  thoroughly  cooked 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  malt  sufficiently  to  convert  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose. 

Granola  is  a  whole-wheat  preparation  manufactured  by  Mr.  James 
Marshall  in  this  country.*  The  same  maker  produces  a  granular 
preparation  of  the  endosperm  of  wheat  under  the  name  of  Farola. 

X'lorador  is  another  wheat  product  of  recent  introduction,  and  in 
a  granular  form.  It  contains  io'6  of  proteid  and  0-3  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  making  of 
blancmange,  etc  It  is  undoubtedly  fai  more  nutritious  than  such 
preparations  as  cornflour,  which  are  so  commonly  used  (or  a  similar 
purpose. 

Sbreaded  wheat*  is  a  preparation  of  whole  wheat  in  the  form  of 
shreds  or  flakes,  which  have  been  cooked  to  the  consistence  of  a 
biscuit,  and  represents  the  whole  grain  in  a  very  digestible  form. 
'     Ohapnuui'B  whole-wheat  flonr  is  described  at  p.  465. 

Force  condsts  of  malted  whole  wheat  in  the  form  of  flakes,  cooked 
with  steam.  It  is  easily  digested,  but  not  really  of  higher  nutritive 
value  than  fine  wheaten  biscuits  (see  p.  307).  The  following  is  its 
OHnpontion : 

Water 9*38  percent 

Proteidi *        ..        <•      9'4i       „ 

Soluble  cubohydratea  .*        ..        ..    11*36       „ 

Insolablo  „  C>5'69        » 

Fat  1-35        » 

Mineral  matttr  .. i'9o       „ 

Oi^e  -  Nats  is  another  malted  preparation  of  the  entire  wheat 
berry,  which  requires  no  cooking.  It  contains  a  higher  proportion 
of  predigested  carbohydrates  than  Force,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
analysis : 

Waler 6-iS  percent 

Prolcids ,         ..     II'97        •• 

Soluble  cubohydratM ..         ..         ..    42*72        „ 

Insoluble         ,,  ..        •■        ■>    36.51       ^ 


Other  Cereals  :  Oats. 

Oati  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  cereals.    They 

are  rich  in  nitrc^enoua  matter  and  mineral  substances,  and  are 

pecniiarly  rich  in  fat,  the   only  other  cereal  which    can    at  all 

*  Battle  Cnek  Sanilariam  Company,  Ltd.,  Michigan,  U.S.A.    Sev«ial  othai 
faueoions  and  asefnl  cereal  preparations  are  made  by  this  company, 
^*  *i,  Eatt  Cnmberlaod  Street,  Glasgow. 

■  Shredded  Wbeat  Co,,  St  Gwrge'i  House,  Eastcbeap,  B.C. 
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compare  with  them  in  that  respect  being  maize.  Starch  Is  present 
to  the  extent  of  about  38  per  cent.  Further,  of  the  total  nitrogenous 
matter,  94  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of  proteid,  and  therefore  available 
for  tissue- building.  Unfortunately,  the  husk  of  oats  is  closely 
adherent,  and  cannot  be  totirely  separated  from  the  kernel,  so  that 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  grinding  a  good  deal  of  cellulose  is  left 
in  the  meal  in  the  form  of  small  sharp  particles.  These  act  as 
stimulants  to  the  intestinci  and  make  oatmeal  a  valuable  food  where 
the  intestinal  mo%'ements  are  sluggish,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
apt  to  prove  rather  irritating  to  some  persons. 

Oatmeal  is  also  found  to  be  a '  heating '  food  in  the  case  of  some 
individuals,  and  the  development  of  skin  eruptions  sometimes  follows 
itsuse.  This  'heating'  effect  is  said  not  to  be  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  proteid  which  it  contains,  but  to  a  special  constituent  to  which  the 
name  '  avenin '  has  been  given.*  Similar  '  stimulating '  results  are 
often  observed  in  horses  which  are  liberally  supplied  with  oata  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  existence  of  this  substance  is 
denied  by  many  observers.  Oatmeal  is  also  one  of  the  few  vegetable 
foods  which  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  uric-acid  formers 
(puiin  bodies).  It  is  therefore  well  to  forbid  its  use  in  some  cases 
of  gout.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  oats  for  human  food. 
It  may  be  simply  cleaned  and  ground,  the  result  being  oatmeal  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  or  the  branny  particles  may  be  separated, 
and  the  '  oat  flour '  alone  used.  Groats  consist  of  oats  from  which 
the  husk  has  been  entirely  removed ;  when  crushed,  Embden  groats 
results. 

Boiling  has  recently  begun  to  be  employed  as  a  method  of  pre- 
paring oats,  instead  of  grinding.  The  great  pressure  to  which  the 
grains  are  subjected  between  the  rollers  ruptures  the  cell  walls, 
breaks  down  the  cellulose,  and  flattens  the  grains  out  so  that  they 
are  more  easily  softened  by  cooking.  By  the  application  of  heat 
during  the  rolling  process,  the  grains  are  at  the  same  time  partially 
cooked.  This  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  subsequent 
preparation  for  the  table  considerably  less  laborious,  but  also  alters 
the  fat,  which  is  so  abundantly  present  in  oats,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  so  preserving  the  natural  flavour 
of  the  grain. 

■Quaker  Oats'  is  atw  of  the  best  known  of  these  preparations. 

'  Waverley  Oats,'  •  Provost  Oats,'  Carr's  '  Oaten,"  '  Creamota,'  and 

Montgomerie's  '  Berina '  are    examples   of    Scottish    rolled  oats. 

■  Sanson.  CompUs  Rndas,  zcvL,  p.  73,  1883. 
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■  Avcnine  *  U  a  similar  product.    Tbe  composition  of  soma  special 
preparations  of  oats  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
PREPARATIONS  OF  OATS. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  finer  the  product  the  poorer  it  is  in 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matters.  In  this  respect  oat  flour  bears  the 
same  relation  to  oatmeal  as  fine  wheat  Sour  does  to  whole  wheatmeaL' 

Veda  Oatmeal*  is  a  special  preparation  of  oats  in  which  much  of 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into  soluble  forms.  It  is  thus  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  oatmeal,  and  may  agree  with  patients 
in  whom  the  latter  causes  acidity.  Plasmoii  Oatmeal  is  a  combina- 
tion of  plasmon  and  oatmeal,  which  contains  30  per  cent,  of  proteid 
and  8  per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  pr&cooked,  and  of  very  high  nutritive 
value. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  gluten,  oatmeat  is  unfitted  for  bread- 
making,  and  is  usually  ^mply  mixed  with  water  and  made  into 
cakes.  By  mixing  fine  oatmeal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat 
Bour,  however,  a  fairly  good  loaf  can  be  obtained.  A  given  weight 
of  oatcake  (made  without  butter)  contains  rather  more  than  twice  as 
much  building  material  as  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  and  has 
almost  twice  as  great  a  fuel  value. 

Oatmeal  requires  to  be  very  thoroughly  boiled  in  order  to  soften 
the  cellulose  which  it  contains.  '  Brose,'  which  is  made  by  merely 
stirring  oatmeal  into  boiling  water,  is  not  a  food  for  delicate  stomachs. 
As  regards  the  absorbability  of  oats,  experiments  show'  that  porridge 
made  from  rolled  oats,  even  if  taken'  in  considerable  quantities,  is 
vary  well  absorbed.  Roughly  speaking,  95  per  cent,  of  its  proteid, 
93  per  cant,  of  its  fat,  and  96  per  cent  of  its  carbohydrates  enter  tbe 

)  Cowan'i '  special  qQality '  of  Scotch  oat  floor  is  an  excellenl  preparation  b» 
tbe  making  of  graels  and  as  a  food  Tor  children. 

*  Tbe  Veda  Food  Company,  33,  North  Bridge.  Edioburgh. 

■  Bull.  No.  lot,  United  Stales  Department  oi  A|[ricuhure  (Office  ol  Exoeii. 
Bent  SiaiioDs),  p.  47, 1901. 
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blood,  whilst  93  per  cent,  of  the  energy  which  it  contains  ts  •  avail- 
able' in  the  body.  This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  results 
yielded  by  bread.  On  purely  chemical  grounds,  oats  compare  very 
favourably  with  wheat  as  a  source  of  nutriment.  A  typical  tea  and 
tiread-aud-butter  meal  (No.  i)  may  be  contrasted  with  one  of  porridse 
and  milk  (No.  3)  of  theiame  cost  (i)d.)  thus': 
No.  I. 
tnpvllinlt.  Froliid.  FmL  C*rb:i}iralm. 

T«a —  —  — 

Sdru  (1  onoce)    ••        ..     —  —  t4'3 

Milk  {i|  ouocM)  ..       ..      1-3  1-4  17 

Bread  (to  ounce*) ,.        ..    ae-i  37  Ijo-I 

Batter  ti  oonca)   ..        >•      o-a.  11*5  — 


xri  lo-o  «»7 

Vo.%, 

36-6  rt'4  ISJ-4 

94  tV3  W« 

Total 4*0  «77  >*7< 

The  total  energy  value  of  the  first  meal  is  950-6  Calories ;  of  the 
second,  i,  133  Calories.  The  superiority  of  the  porridge  and  nuUc  meal 
OS  a  source  both  of  building  material  and  of  energy  is  very  striking. 

Maizb  (iNDiaN  Corn). 

Hatis  is  not  so  largely  used  as  human  food  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
should  be,  but  throughout  America  it  forms  a  staple  article  of  diet, 
while  in  Mexico  and  Natal  maize  is  literally  the  'staff  of  life' 
(Letheby).  It  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  potato 
famine  in  1848,  and  has  since  established  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
dietary  of  the  people,  so  that  Ireland  now  imports  more  of  it  for  food 
purposes  than  any  other  European  country. 

Chemical  analysis  (see  Table,  p.  188}  shows  that  maize  is  quite  as 
Dutiitious  as  wheat  in  all  except  its  mineral  ingredients,  while  it  is 
richer  in  fat  than  any  cereal  except  oats,  containing  twice  as  much 
of  thi-s  important  constituent  as  wheat  or  barley,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  rye.  In  nitrogenous  matter  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  most 
other  cereals,  but  fully  87  per  cent,  of  this  is  in  a  proteid  form.  As 
regards  its  digestible  carbohydrates,  it  is  equal  to  wheat,  bot  some- 
what inferior  to  barley  or  rye. 

Maize  is  prepared  for  food  in  many  different  ways.  In  Ireland  it 
is  made  into  a  sort  of  porrJd;;e,  called  slirahout,  or,  in  the  more 
expressive  phraseology  of  America,  musk.  In  Northern  Italy  and 
9  Labouring  Clauet  In  Edinburgh,'  p^  77  (Edin- 
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tbo    South  Tyrol  it  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  the 

addition  dl  cheese  and  other  ingredients.     Maizemaal  Is  prepared 

by    grinding  after  removal  of  the  germ  and  husk.    A  yellow  and 

a  ^hite  meal  are  thus  prepared,  but  there  is  no  difference  between 

them  as  far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned.      Fine  maizemeal  is 

more  gritty  than  wheat  flour,  but  when  mixed  with  the  latter  its 

presence  can  hardly  be  detected.     The  comparative  cheapness  of 

maize  Sour  is  an  inducement  to  millers  to  adulterate  wheat  flour 

'writb  it,  and  this  is  already  being  done  to  some  extent  in  America 

and  France.     Flour  so  adulterated  yields  fewer  loaves  than  an  equal 

qiiantity  of  pure  wheat  flour,  and  the  bread  produced  is  moister  than 

-vrheaten  bread,  and  has  a  tendency  to  be  sodden.     An  addition  of 

lo  per  cent  of  maize  flour  is  calculated  to  mean  a  reduction  of  five 

loaves  on  the  sack.     Owing  to  the  absence  of  gluten,  this  meal  cannot 

be  used  to  make  ordinary  bread,  but  it  is  often  baked  into  cakes  of 

various  sorts.    The  joknny  (corruption  of  '  journey  ')  caJisi  of  North 

America  are  unleavened,  and  are  made  of  a  rather  coarse  maizemeal. 

^milar  cakes  constitute  the  tortilla  of  South  America.   The  following 

is  the  composition  of  johnny  cakes  :* 

Wat«r       380  percent 

Proteid 8-3        „ 

Fat T-j       „ 

Carbohydrates ..    47-3        „ 

Minerai  matter 3'S        „ 

On  comparing  this  with  the  analysis  of  good  white  bread,  given  on 
p.  903,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparison  is  alt  in  bvour  of  maize. 
Sometimea  tiie  maizemeal  is  leavened  with  yeast  and  subsequently 
baked  in  iron  vessels.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as/oM,  white  in 
Ireland  baking-powder  is  used,  or  the  maizemeal  is  mixed  with  flour 
and  then  converted  into  loaves.  One-third  of  its  weight  of  good 
flour  is  sufficient  to  enable  fine  maizemeal  to  form  good  loaves. 
The  colour  of  the  bread  is  always  rather  dark,  however,  even  if  the 
proportion  of  wheat  flour  used  be  increased  to  one-half. 

Various  sjtedal  preparations  of  maize  deserve  mention.    Homwty, 
etnahiu  and  iamf  are  preparations  of  brpken  or  split  maize  of  various 
decrees  of  fineness.    The  composition  of  the  first  two  is  as  follows : 
Homtnjf.*  Ctrealint.' 

Water      ..        „       „        ..    tfg  percent.  lo'C  percent 

Protaid     ..         ..        .,        ,.      8'3        „  9-4        „ 

Fat  0-6        „  ro 

Cartxdivdralee 7S'9        „  78-a        « 


Urtxdivdi 
diDeral m 


*  Analyai*  bf  Ahmter  and  Wood.  ■  Anaty^s  by  the  amtior. 

*  Analysii  by  Atwater  and  Wood. 
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Botb  preparations  are  of  high  nutritiva  value  and  admirably  adapted 
for  making  puddings,  etc. 

Cont/hw,  maixena  and  osnvgo  an  prepared  from  maize  b;  wastunf 
amy  the  proteid  and  £at  by  means  of  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  so 
that  little  bat  starch  is  left  Church  states  that  cornflour  contains 
only  i8  grains  of  proteid  in  every  pound,  and  a  sample  <^  Brown 
and  Poison's  cornflour  which  the  writer  examined  showed  a  meie 
trace  of  nitrogen.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of  mtdteua  :> 

Wktar       I4'3  percent, 

Proteid o'5        „ 

Cwbohydretes 84-9        „ 

Mineral  mat  car o'3        „ 

These  preparations  must  therefore  be  rt^arded  simply  as  agreeable 
forms  of  starch,  well  adapted  for  food,  provided  th^  are  taken  along 
with  some  proteid  and  fat  carrier,  such  as  eggs  or  milk,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  on  economic  grouoda. 

A  special  small  variety  of  maize  is  called  in  America  p^-tont. 
When  roasted  it  swells  up  and  ultimately  bursts.  In  this  form  it  ia 
known  as  'popped  pop-cnrn,*  and  is  the  ba^  q£  various  sweets. 
Its  composition  is  at  folluws  :* 

Pof-eom  Pef-ctrtt 

Water loS  iierceat,  4'3perCBDL 

Prouid  ..        ,.        ..        •.  II*}       „  107       „ 

P«  5»        .  S-o        m 

Carbohydrate* 7r4        „  78*7        a 

Minenl  matter  •■         ..       14        ,,  CJ         t 

It  is  thus  a  valuable  food. 

Com  Flaked  consist  of  cooked  maize  which  has  been  treated  with 
malt-honey,  dried,  rolled  and  baked.  It  is  a  nutritious  and  digestible 
breakfast  food. 

Sugar-tcm  is  a  special  variety  of  maize,  containing  much  sugar. 
It  is  cooked  while  still  green,  and  forms  a  sweet  and  succulent 
vegetable  much  esteemed  in  America. 

Maize  is  not  only  a  highly  nutritive  cereal  from  the  chemist'i 
point  of  view,  but  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  very  well 
digested  in  the  human  body.  Experiments  show  that  90  per  cenL 
of  its  dry  matter  is  absorbed,  as  compared  with  62  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  Of  the  proteid  of  maize,  i9'3  per  cent.  esc^>es 
absorption  ;*  in  wheat  about  ao  per  cent,  is  lost 

'  Giveo  by  Kl«mperer  in  Lien's '  Handbncb  der  Bmahmngsthomple,*  p.  t9l> 
»  Analysis  by  Alwater  and  Wood. 

*  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Company,  Ltd. 

*  Rubner,  Ztil.  f.  Bielog.,  iw.  113,  1879.  Sea  alao  experimanU  bj  Malhtti, 
qnoted  by  K&nig. 
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Maize  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  Tood  of  sreat  aatrttlva 
vmlne.  '  With  a  diet  of  Indian  corn  bread  and  pork,'  says  an  American 
writer,*  '  the  workmen  of  this  country  are  capable  of  enduring  the 
greatest  ^tigue  and  performing  the  greatest  amouot  of  phy^cal 
labour.' 

It  is  also  an  economical  food.  It  has  been  calculated*  that  when 
maize  and  wheat  are  both  selling  at  the  same  price  per  bushel  one 
gets  the  same  amount  of  digestible  matter  for  a  given  sum  in  both. 
In  wheat,  however,  one  gets  3|  pounds  more  proteid,  and  in  maize 
2}  pounds  more  carbohydrate.  The  fuel  value  in  each  case  is  almost 
precisely  the  same. 

In  xdew  of  these  facts  and  of  the  approaching  scarcity  of  wheat, 
one  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret  that  maize  is  not  more  widely 
adopted  as  food  amongst  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  '  The 
cry  of  Europe,'  says  C.  J.  Murphy,*  '  is  "  cheap  bread  " ;  it  is  a  bitter, 
agonizing  cry,  and  we  may  best  respond  to  it  by  instructing  the 
tfuling  masses  of  the  Old  World  in  the  excellence  and  cfasapnesa  of 
maize,  and  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  it.' 

Barlbv. 

Barley  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  richness  in  mineral  matter. 
It  contains  more  fat  than  wheat,  bnt  is  comparatively  poor  in 
(H^teid.  The  amount  of  starch  in  it  varies  in  different  samples  from 
39  to  57  per  cent  (O'Sullivan).  The  whole  grain  when  ground 
constitutes  barleymeal.  Scotch  barley  is  the  grain  stripped  of  its 
husk  and  rot^hly  ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  human  food,  how- 
ever, in  the  form  of  either  '  pearl '  or  '  patent '  barley.  The  former 
consists  of  the  whole  grun  polished  after  removal  of  the  husk ;  the 
Utter  is  simply  pearl  bariey  ground  into  flour.  The  composition  of 
these  preparations  is  shown  in  the  Table  (p.  i8g),  and  the  following 
is  an  analysis  of  Robmson's  Patent  Barley  by  Leeds ; 


Proteid.,         ,.  ..         ..         ..         ,.  5-13  „ 

Pat        ..         .. 0*97  „ 

Carbohydrates Si  87  „ 

Uineral  matter  1-93  „ 

Barley  contains  but  little  gluten,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
dough  is  too  *  heavy '  to  make  good  bread.     When  mixed  with  half 

*  United  States  Department  of  Agricuttim,  Div.  of  Ctiemislry,  Bull.  50,  p.  n. 

*  Ibid.,  p   14. 

*  ■  Report  to  United  States  Depanroent  of  Agriculture  on  the  Use  of  Maize  io 
Europe^'  p.  & 
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its  weight  of  good  wheat  flour,  however,  barleymeal  can  be  con- 
verted into  good  enough  loaves. 

Writing  on  the  nutritive  value  of  barley  in  1873,  Letheby  said: 
'  Barleymeal  is  the  chief  food  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  labourer  is 
partly  paid  his  wages  in  meal  or  grain.  It  is  also  used  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  especially  in  winter-time,  when  wheaten  bread  is  dear, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Ireland.  It  is  employed  by  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  out-door  labouring  population  of  England.  At  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  (1626),  according  to  M'Culloch,  it  was  the  usual  food  of 
the  ordinary  sort  of  people,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  hardly  any  wheat  was  used  in  the  Northern  counties  of 
England.  In  Cumberland  the  principal  fomilies  used  only  a  small 
quantity  of  wheaten  bread  about  Christmas- time.  The  crust  of  the 
everlasting  goose-pie,  which  adorned  the  table  of  every  county 
family,  was  invariably  made  of  barleymeal.' 

Since  this  was  written  barley  has  been  steadily  more  and  more 
displaced  by  wheat  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  and  no  doubt  with 
considerable  nutritive  advantage. 

As  an  article  of  diet  in  the  sick-room,  barley  finds  its  chief  use  as 
the  main  ingredient  of  baxler-water,  a  preparation  which  contains, 
however,  but  very  littU  nutriment,  as  the  following  anatyas  by 
Wynter  Bl3rth  shows :' 

Water    ..        ..       ,.  99-97  porcadt. 

Fat         002        M 

Proteid  ..         .,         ..        „         ..         .,      0-03        H 

Stdrch 0'39         m 

Sugar 0-03        H 

Mineral  matter  a-03       _ 

It  is  chiefly  of  value  on  account  of  its  demulcent  propertieSi 

Rye. 

Next  to  wheat,  tre  is  the  great  bread-making  grain  of  the  world. 
It  contains  less  gluten  than  wheat,  and  the  kind  <tf  gluten  seems  to 
be  also  chemically  difl^erent,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  bread  derived 
from  rye  is  apt  to  be  rather  moist  and  dense.  An  extreme  example 
is  the  black  bread,  or  pumpernickel,  of  North  Germany. 

The  composition  of  the  diflerent  flours  derived  from  rye  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  fineness  of  milling ;  but  fine  rye  flour  is 

*  A  series  of  analjnes  by  Corlette  (Atatralaiiaii  Mid,  GaiitU.  JannaTY  3, 1905)  of 
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much  poorer  in  proteid  than  floor  of  a  similar  grade  produced  from 
wheat  .1 

Fine  rya  bread  is  therefore  poorer  in  building  material  than 
wheaten  bread,  but  it  b  somewhat  superior  in  this  respect  to  bread 
made  horn  oifuze. 

Xhe  dicestibilitr  of  fine  lye  bread  is  about  equal  to  that  of  good 
^vfaeaten  bread ;  but  the  coarser  varieties,  especially  pumpernickel, 

axe    very  wasteful    foods,   32    per  cent,  of   the    pioteid   even  in 

moderately  fine  rye  bread  being  lostt  as  compared  with  20  per  cent. 

in  'white  bread.     In  the  case  of  pumpernickel  the  loss  rises  to  43  per 

cent. 

RiCB. 

BIm  is  the  poorest  of  all  cereals  in  proteid,  fiit  and  mineral  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  fully  76  per  cent,  of  starch.  The  starch 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  present  in  small  and  easily- 
^gested  grains.  When  boUed,  rice  swells  up  and  absorbs  nearly 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  while  some  of  its  mineral  constituents 
are  lost  by  solution.  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  cook  it  by  steam- 
ing.   Boiled  rice  has  the  following  composition  :■ 

Water    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  33-7  percent. 

Pioteid S-o       - 

Fat        o-I       . 

Carbohydrates  ..         ..         .,         ,.  41'g        , 

MiDBral  matter  ■  o'3        „ 

Rice  is  only  moderately  easy  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  9)  owices 
cooked  by  boiling  (<.«.,  about  two-thirds  of  a  full  soup-plateful) 
requiring  three  and  a  half  hours  for  its  disposal.  This  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Stomach 
to  digest  carbohydrates. 

On  the  other  hand,  rice  is  ahwrbed  with  very  great  completeness 
io  the  intestine ;  indeed,  its  solid  constituents  enter  the  blood  almost 
as  completely  as  those  of  meat.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  cellulose.  Practically  none  of  the  starch  is 
lost,  but  the  waste  of  proteid  amounts  to  ig  per  cent*  It  follows 
from  this  that  rice  is  one  of  the  foods  which  leave  the  smallest 
residue  in  the  intestine,  and  this  gives  it  a  considerable  value  in 
some  cases  of  disease. 

The  nutritive  value  of  rice  is  much  impaired  by  its  poverty  in 
protod  and  fat     Hence  it  is  not  adapted  to  be  an  exclu^ve  diet, 

*  Vidt  Falko,  ArMtf.  Hjgitut,  xiviii.,  p.  49,  aad  RtMuberg,  Hid.,  p.  144, 

*  Analyiis  by  Atwatar  and  Woods. 

*  Sea  KnnukgawM,  7Mk««i'f  ArMv,  a:ri.  370, 1889. 
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but  should  be  eaten  along  with  other  substances  rich  in  these  two 
elements,  such  as  eggs,  cheese,  or  milk.*  Even  as  regards  carbo- 
hydrate  it  would  require  about  i  pound  3  ounces  of  rice  to  furnish 
the  daily  need  of  an  active  man.  This  would  entail  the  consumption 
of  about  j  pounds  of  cooked  rice  daily.* 

MiLLBT  AMD   BUCKWHBAT. 

These  cereals*are  not  used  as  human  food  iu  this  country,  althoogh 
they  are  by  no  means  of  low  nutritive  value,  but  stand  midway  in 
that  respect  between  wheat  on  the  one  hand  and  rice  on  the  other. 
Millet  is  freely  consumed  in  Africa,  being  the  staple  diet  of  the 
negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  in  some  Southern  European 
countries,  while  in  China  it  is  used  to  make  bread.  The  dhocxa 
(sorgho-grass),  or  Indian  millet,  is  of  very  similar  compositioD. 
The  EoUowing  is  ao  analysis  of  it  given  by  Professor  Church : 

WAt«r ii'apercent. 

Proteid 82       „ 

PU  ..  ..        4'3  „ 

CarbohTdntea..        ..       ..        ..    706       „ 

Cellulose  j-i        „ 

Mioaral  matter  ..         •>         .•       17        « 

.Buckwheat  (see  Tables,  p.  189)  is  about  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  millet,  but  contains  much  more  cellulose  (10  per  cent.).  It 
is  usually  eaten  in  the  form  of  a  porridge.  In  this  country  it  is 
hardly  ever  used  as  human  food,  but  it  is  freely  consumed  in 
Brittany  and  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Sutec 

'  It  b  interesting  la  nota  that  in  couotries  in  wbicli  rico  is  laively  tued  as  a 
dailj  food  this  is  actually  dooa,  m  in  tlie  Italian  Risotto,  the  Tnrkiih  PiU^.  and 
the  Spanish  '  Polio  con  Rit.' 

'  It  is  worth  observing,  loo,  tb&t  in  Eastern  conntiies  in  which  rica  takes  the 
place  of  bread  it  is  eaten  in  a  much  drier,  and  therefore  more  concentrated,  form 
than  It  I*  in  Europe,  and  with  the  addition  of  various  sauces  and  condimenB  10 
give  it  flavour  and  promote  its  digestion. 

'  Buckwheat  is  not  strictly  a  cereal,  bat  belongs  to  the  Poljgonacese.  It  is 
noaidered  here  (or  convenience. 
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CHAPTER  XIIl 
THE  FULSEB— BOOTS  ASD  TUBEfiS 
The  PnlsflB. 
In  this  group  are  included  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  and  their  aHiet. 
The  edible  parts  of  these  resemble  the  grain  of  cereals  in  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  storehouses  of  nourishment  for  the  young 
plant  The  chief  chemical  characteristic  of  the  group  is  the  richneu 
of  its  members  in  nitrogen,  in  virtue  of  which  fact  they  have  been 
described  as  '  the  poor  man's  beef.'  All  but  from  3  to  j  per  cent  of 
the  total  nitrogen,  moreover,  is  in  the  form  of  proteid  (Church). 
Why  the  young  pulse  should  require  so  much  more  nitrogen  than 
tiie  young  cereal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is  on 
account  of  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  special  provision  for  the  adequate  supply  of  oitrc^en 
to  plants  of  this  group  in  the  form  of  little  nodules  on  their  roots, 
which  nodules  consist  of  masses  of  bacteria,  possessed  of  the 
remarkable  power  of  fixii^  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and 
passing  it  on  for  the  use  of  the  plant 

The  c:hief  proteid  found  in  the  pulses  is  called  legniiiin,^  also 
spolcen  of  sometimes  as  vegetable  casein,  owing  to  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  principal  proteid  of  milk.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  a  kind  of  cheese  may  actually  be  prepared  from  beans. 
Legumin  is  able  to  unite  with  salts  of  lime,  and  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  peas  and 
other  pulses  do  not  readily  soften  if  the  water  in  which  they  are 
soaked  contains  much  lime,  ij.,  is  hard.  The  addition  of  a  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  throws  down  the  lime.  Hence 
the  importance  of  adding  soda  to  hard  water  in  which  pulses  are  to 
be  soaked.*  Magnesia,  which  resembles  lime  in  so  many  other 
respects,  has  no  effect  upon  legumin.* 

>  A  Diicleo-albDniin  (Mafy's  Jahrii-BiricM,  iSg^,  p.  ai). 

■  Rjchterhaa  ahovm(ATchivf.  Hfgitni,  ^6,  Heft  3, 1903)  that  peas  aianot to  wdl 

digested  %ad  absorbed  when  boiled  id  bard  waler  than  tbey  are  when  cooked  in  soft 

•See  St  "    "  "  -        -  -  -      -    - 
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The  proteids  of  some  of  the  pulses  seem  to  be  especially  rich  in 
snlphui,  and  this,  by  giving  rise  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  helps 
to  explain  their  tendency  to  produce  flatulence.  Beans  are  richer  in 
sulphur  than  peas,  while  lentils  contain  least  of  all.  The  ash  of  the 
pulses  is  poorer  in  phosphorus  than  that  of  the  cereals,  but  richer  in 
potash  and  lime.  The  pulses,  indeed,  contain  more  of  the  latter 
ingredient  than  any  other  form  of  vegetable  food,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  persons  who  live  largely  upon  them,  e.g.,  the  Trappist 
monks,  are  specially  apt  to  suffer  from  early  calcification  of  the 
arteries. 

The  pulses  are  well  supplied  with  carbohydrates,  but  are  poor  in 
fat  For  this  reason  they  go  well  with  fatty  foods  (i^.,  bacon  and 
beans,  pork  and  pease  pudding),  and  are  improved  by  being  served 
with  sauces  containing  butter,  or  cooked  with  oil.  They  also  contain 
a  bitter  principle  which  renders  then  unpalatable  to  many  persons. 
It  should  be  added  that  they  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
purin-bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  the  e:(cretion  of  uric  acid  is 
greater  after  their  use.  For  this  reason  they  are  sometimes  forbidden 
to  the  gouty.  Dried  peas  and  beans  require  prolonged  soaking  in 
order  to  soften  their  skins.  Even  haricots,  in  which  the  skin  is  com- 
paratively thin,  require  about  eight  hours  to  soften.  The  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked  should  be  soft  or  boiled.  The  reason  for  this 
was  given  above.  The  soaking  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  some 
loss  of  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  also  of  carbohydrates ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  removing  most  of  the  bitter  principle  in  the 
seeds.  The  amount  of  water  taken  up  is  very  great.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  in  dried  haricot  beans,  for  example,  rises  as  the  result 
of  soaking  and  boiling  from  14  per  cent.  Up  to  73  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  case  of  peas  the  increase  is  from  9-7  up  to  S6-9  per  cent.'  This 
increase  in  water  means,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  food,  and  must  always  be  taken  into  account 
when  comparing  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  the  pulses  and  meat 

The  pulses  are  not  readily  dig«stod  by  the  stomach.  As  Galen 
said:  'They  are  harder  to  digest  than  other  foods  and  give  bad 
dreams.'  This  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  their  bulkiness  when 
cooked.  Thus,  3^  ounces  (150  grammes)  of  lentils  in  the  form  of 
a  mash,  or  about  a  soup-plateful,  remained  in  the  stomach  for  four 
hours,  and  200  grammes  of  peas  in  a  similar  form  for  four  hours  and 
a  quarter.  An  equal  weight  of  French  beans  (haricots  verts)  remained 
rather  longer  even  than  that. 

I  Analyses  by  Katharine  J.  Witliams,  Jvurn.  ofCkm.  Sot.,  Id.  »6,  189s. 
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If  properly  prepared,  the  pulses  are  absorlMd  in  the  intestiDa  vei; 
thoroi^;bly.  Thus  the  proteid  of  pea  or  lentil  Hour  is  all  taken  up 
except  about  8  or  9  per  cent.^  when  200  grammes  (7  ounces)  are 
given  daily.  Even  when  the  amount  given  was  as  much  as  600 
grammes  (21}  ounces)  the  loss  was  only  as  follows  :* 

Dry  ntistanca 91  percent 

Proteid  ..        ,.         ..         ,.  17-5        h 

Carbohydrata  •.         >•         ••         ••      3'6        „ 

Mineral  matter 315        „ 

This  shows  that  the  proteid  of  the  pulses,  if  given  in  a  state  of 
fioe  divi^n,  is  capable  of  very  good  absorption— almost  as  good, 
indeed,  as  that  of  gluten  when  given  in  the  form  of  macaroni,  in 
which  the  loss  is  11*2  per  cent,,  and  considerably  better  than  gluten 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  white  bread  (loss  about  20  per  cent.). 
On  the  other  band,  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  if  the  food  is  not 
given  in  a  state  of  jine  division.  It  was  foimd,  for  example,  that  if  the 
lentils  were  simply  boiled  soft  and  taken  along  with  broth,  the  loss  of 
proteid  rose  to  40  per  cent>  It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  small 
loss  of  carbohydrate  even  on  pea  flour.  The  amount  of  it,  however, 
is  less  than  in  the  case  of  potatoes  or  carrots,  but  in  white  bread,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  loss  of  carbohydrate  at  alt. 

The  nutritive  valne  of  the  pulses  is  undoubtedly  high.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  if  they  be  regarded  as  sources  of  proteid.  It  would 
require  about  600  grammes  (i  J  pounds)  of  pea  flour  to  supply  the 
amount  of  proteid  required  daily  by  an  active  man.  Suppose  this 
were  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pea  soup.  A  good  thick  soup  would 
contain  25  grammes — a  heaped  tablespoonful — in  each  plate.  The 
proteid  value  of  this  would  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  meat.  Twenty- 
four  platefuls  of  such  a  soup,  then,  would  require  to  be  taken  in  the 
day.  By  making  the  soup  with  milk  instead  of  water — an  excellent 
plan — the  amount  of  proteid  in  it  would  be  trebled,  and  eight 
plateftils  would  suffice. 

The  600  grammes  of  pea  flour  would  hardly,  however,  contain  ai 
much  carbohydrate  as  is  required,  and  would  be  very  deficient  in 
£at.  These  deficiencies  would  require  to  be  made  good  by  the 
addition  of  some  other  articles  to  the  diet,  or  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  pea  flour  consumed.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  the  quantity  of  peas  eaten  amounts  to  960  grammes 
(34}  ounces)  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  demands  of  nutrition  an 

*  SuQnpell,  Dad.  Arehiv.f,  Klin.  Mid..  B<L  17,  p.  id8,  1876. 
■  Rabner.  ZAi.f.  Biolog.,  xvi.  119,  iSSo. 

*  Sirumpell,  be.  fil. 
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satisfied  ;^  but  It  is  very  doubtful  wbether  anyone  could  go  on  coa- 
suming  tliis  qoautity  for  any  length  of  time.  It  comes  then  to  this, 
that,  while  the  pulses  are  most  valuable  sources  of  proteid,  they  aro 
not  adapted  to  be  the  exclusive  diet  of  health.  As  a  cheap  aiKl 
efficient  method  of  supplementing  the  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  a 
purely  vegetable  diet,  however,  their  use  is  strongly  to  be  recom* 
mended,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  more  lai^ely  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  those  to  whom  economy  is  of  importance,  for  unquestionably 
the  pulses  are  amongst  the  cheapest  of  foods,  and  a  given  sum  vtHI 
yield  more  proteid,  if  invested  in  them,  than  in  any  other  way  (see 
Plate  III.).  It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  tbe  individual 
members  of  the  pulse  group.  Their  chemical  composition  is  shown 
in  the  following  tables: 

COMPOSITION  OF  PULSES. 
{From  At  Mtans  0/  tiMy  Analysa.) 


Waur. 

Pnnid. 

Cuba- 

Fmt. 

'^ 

Uuicr. 

Green  pew 

78-1 

4'0 

16-0 

OS 

05 

0-9 

Dried    „ 

Lentils 

584 

Horse  beans  (dry)       .. 

131 

yj 

509 

»■? 

3S 

33 
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The  EBrdsa  pea  (Pishm  sativum)  is  eaten  either  fresh  (green  peas) 
or  dried.  Green  peas  cooked  in  the  usual  way  contain  from  i3  to 
16  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  is 
sugar.  Of  beans  there  are  several  edible  varieties.  The  French  or 
kidney  bean  [Phaseelus  vulgaris)  is  eaten  Uther  in  the  young  state 
along  with  the  pod  (haricots  verts),  or  the  seeds  are  consumed  alone 
ather  fresh  or  after  drying  (haricots  blancs).  The  amount  ol 
cellulose  in  the  pod  causes  it  to  be  digested  and  absorbed  with 
difficulty,  and  on  that  account  it  is  a  wasteful  form  of  food.  Allied 
to  the  French  bean  is  the  scarlet  runner  (Pkaseelus  multifionu),  which 
when  stewed  constitutes  '  Turkish  beans.'  The  broad  or  Windsor 
bean  (Faha  vulgaris)  is  eaten  either  in  the  fresh  or  dry  state.  A 
coarser  variety  of  the  same  plant  is  the  horse  or  field  bean.  It  is 
not  usually  consumed  as  human  food. 

Beans  are  on  the  whole  richer  in  proteid  than  peas,  but  contEun 
also  more  sulphur,  and  are  more  apt  to  cause  flatulence. 

The  Lentil  {Lens  eseulenta)  is  even  richer  in  proteid  than  either 
the  pea  or  the  bean,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  varieties  of  it  are 
richer  in  that  constituent  than  the  larger.  Eg3rptian  lentils  are 
amongst  the  best.  Lentils  cont^n  little  sulphur,  and  are  more 
digestible  and  less  apt  to  cause  flatulence  than  either  peas  or  beans. 
The  ash  of  the  Egyptian  lentil  is  particularly  rich  in  iron. 

The  patent  preparation  known  as  Benlenta  Atablca  consists 
mainly  of  lentil  Sour.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis 
which  I  recently  made  of  it : 

REVALENTA  ARABICA. 

Uc^Btaia g-i  per  CMiL 

Proteid tfo 

Pat 1-3       _ 

Carbobydratca 631       _ 

MiDeral  matter s'l       „ 

[f  is  really  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  pure  lentil  flour.  The  laner 
costs  2id.  per  pound;  Revalenta,  3s.  6d.  It  certainly  in  no  way 
merits  the  very  high  claims  sometimes  advanced  for  it.  A  soup- 
plateful  of  Revalenta  made  from  three  moderately- heaped  table- 
spoonfuls  (60  grammes)  yields  thirty-six  Calories  less  than  a  similar 
quantity  of  good  porridge,  but  is  slightly  richer  in  proteid  and 
mineral  matter.  In  other  words,  it  is  rather  more  valuable  as  a 
tissue- builder  than  porridge,  but  is  not  so  good  as  a  source  of  heat 
or  energy.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  considerably 
more  expensive. 
The  Sor  Bean  {Glyciiu  kispida)  is  the  richest  of  all  the  pulses  in 
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proteid,  and  has  also  a  Urge  amoimt  of  fat,  bat  veiy  little  starch. 
For  this  reason  it  is  of  nse  as  a  bread  substitute  in  diabetes,  a  Bour 
being  prepared  from  it  and  made  into  loaves  or  biscuits.  Id  China 
and  Japan  it  is  extendvely  eaten  in  the  fonn  of  soy  cheese,  and  as 
various  sauces  and  pastes,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  proteid  and  so  are 
fitted  to  supplement  tiie  deficiencies  of  rice.  It  is  also  grown  in 
Southern  Europe. 

The  Peanut  {Araekit  kypogMt),  although  botanically  one  of  tiw 
pulses,  really  resembles  more  closely  the  true  nuts.  Like  these,  it  is 
rich  in  proteids  and  fat,  and  may  be  osed  as  a  diabetic  food.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  patent  food  known  as  *  Ntttrose** 
and  aftei  expression  of  the  oil  it  forms  cakes  for  cattle. 

Boots  and  Taben. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  grun  of  cereals  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  young 
plant.  The  roots  and  tubers,  the  consideration  of  which  will  occttpy 
our  attention  in  this  section,  may  be  regarded  in  like  manner  as 
reserves  of  nourishment  for  the  use  of  the  adult  plant  itself.  During 
the  prosperous  days  of  spring  and  early  summer  the  plant  lays  by 
of  its  superfluity  against  tiie  certain  adversity  of  autumn.  Tfao 
reserve  nutrimcDt  so  laid  up  is  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  caiho* 
hydrates — chiefly  starch.  Proteid  and  fat  are  scarcely  represented 
at  all.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  in  using  the  roots  and  tubers  as 
foods  we  are  tapping  a  supply  of  only  one  of  our  nutritive  elements, 
and  that  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  value  of 
this  class  of  vegetable  foods. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that,  of  the  small  proportion  of  nitn^enons 
matter  which  these  foods  contain,  only  part,  and  that  not  infre- 
quently a  very  small  part,  is  present  in  the  form  of  proteid.  On 
the  other  band,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  mineral  ingredi> 
ents,  mainly  salts  of  potash,  and  the  presence  of  these  confers 
upon  the  roots  and  tubers  a  greater  value  as  articles  of  diet  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  possess- 
As  far  back  as  the  yeai  1781,  Letheby  tells  us,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
in  his  work  on  *  Diseases  of  the  Fleet,'  alluded  to  the  benefidal 
action  of  the  potato  in  scurvy ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Baly  remarked,  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  diseases  of  piisonen,  that  wherever  potatoes 
were  used  scurvy  was  unknown. 

Another  general  consideration  which  most  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  mere  cooking  of  these  foods  robs  them  of  a  very  la^ 
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proportion  of  their  mineral  ingredients  and  of  some  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  in  which  they  are  already  so  deficient.  For  this 
reason  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked  should  also  be  utilized  as 
far  as  pos^ble,  or,  which  is  preferable,  they  should  be  cooked  by 
a  of  steam. 


COMPOSITION  OP  BOOTS  AND  TUBERS. 
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As  regards  the  digestibility  of  these  foods  as  a  class,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  cellulose  which  each 
happens  to  contain,  but  it  is  true  of  all  of  them  that  they  are  otdy 
indifferently  absorbed,  and  are  prone,  by  reason  of  their  bulk,  to 
derange  the  stomach  and  bowels  if  eaten  in  large  quantity. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  group,  beginning  with  the  potato. 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  was  introduced  into  this  conntiy  about  300  years  ^o,' 
and  since  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  popular  favour,  until 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  staple  articles 
of  diet. 
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If  one  cuts  a  raw  potato  across  with  a  sharp  knife  and  looks  al 
the  cut    surface,  three   distinct   li^eia  can   easily   be  TnaH^  out 
(Fig.   i8).    These  are   (i)  the 
thin  outer  skin.     (3)  A  broader 
layer  inside  the  skin  called  the 
'  fibro- vascular  layer.'     It  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  pigment, 
and  turns  green  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  giving  the  potato  an 
unpleasant  taste.  (3)  The  flesh  of 
the  potato,  which  makes  up  the 
rest  of  its  bulk.     On  more  care- 
_,      ful  inspection  this  is  seen  to  be 
divided  into  a  central  core  and 
an  outer  zone  which  surrounds  it. 
These  different  layers  form 
the  following  proportions  of  the 
whole  potato : 
Pio.  iS.— Ckom  Sxctioh  of  a  Potato,  i.  Oaterrind     ..     ■  3^  per  cent. 

a,  Skin :  b,  Fibro-vasciilar  Ufer ;  1,  Onter         *■  Fibro-vascular 

tone  of  flrah ;  d.CentiRl  core,  layer         ..     —  8^ 

3.  Flesh  ..        ..     -89 

The  importance  of  recognising  them  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  they 
differ  considerably  in  chemical  composition,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  :* 

COMPOSITION  OF  A  POTATO. 

NmOGKH. 

Onler  rind     ..         ..  So'i  o'35  0*43  O'S  T4'6  1-8 

Fibro-vascnlar  la^er  831  oa4  036  o-i  133  i-i 

Flesh 8i-i  018  o-3a  01  i5o  08 

Whole  potato         ..  81-3  0-19  0-3*  01  157  09 

The  fibro-vascular  layer  is  seen  to  be  considerably  richer  in 
mineral  matter  and  proteid  than  the  flesh,  and  in  peeling  it  off  with 
the  rind  we  lose  these  valuable  ingredients. 

If  the  flesh  of  the  potato  is  squeezed  it  can  be  separated  into  a 
solid  part  and  a  Joice.  The  former  consists  mainly  of  starch ;  it  has 
only  tj  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogenous  matter.    The  juice  consists  of 
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crater  holding  in  solution  nitrogenous  matter  and  salts.  It  contains 
fully  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  aitiogenous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  potato. 

It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  by  no  means  all  of  this  nitro- 
genous matter  is  present  in  the  form  of  proteid.  Of  the  total 
amount'of  nitrogeo  in  a  potato,  only  49  per  cent,  is  cont^ned  in 
proteids,  the  remainder  bting  in  the  form  of  ammonia  compomids 
(amides,  t^.,  asparagin)  and  salts.  The  failure  to  recognise  this 
feet  has  led  people  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
potato  represents  proteid,  and  so  greatly  to  overrate  the  value  of 
potatoes  as  tissue-building  food. 

The  richer  the  potato  is  in  proteid — in  other  words,  the  juicier  it  is 
— the  more '  waxy '  is  it  when  cooked,  for  the  coagulated  proteid  holds 
tog^her.  For  this  reason  young  potatoes,  which  contain  more  juice 
than  those  which  are  older  and  more  starchy,  have  a  more  solid  and 
waxy  consistence  when  cooked  than  the  latter. 

The  rlchnesi  of  tlie  potato  in  Btaich,  of  which  it  contains  from 
18  to  19  per  cent.,  is  its  most  striking  chemical  characteristic,  and 
causes  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  commerdal  sources  of  that  substance. 
Dextrin  and  'British  arrowroot'  and  many  other  things  are  pre- 
pared from  it.  The  starch  grain  of  the  potato  is  of  specially  large 
size,  and  seems  to  be  more  easily  attacked  by  ferments  than  most 
£amis  of  starch,  probably  because  it  does  not  contain  much  '  starch 
cellulose.'  Owing  to  their  readiness  to  tindergo  fermentation  potatoes 
should  be  avoided  in  some  diseased  conditions,  such  as  dilatation  of 
the  stomach. 

The  roost  important  mineral  ingredients  of  potatoes  are  salts  of 
potash,  and  potatoes  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  we 
obtain  our  supply  of  these  salts.  Part  of  the  potash  is  united  with 
citric  acid.  Potatoes,  like  all  tubers,  may  have  their  composition, 
and  consequently  their  nutritive  value,  profoundly  modified  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  ue  cooked.  The  chief  danger  is  that 
their  nitrogenous  constituents  and  mineral  salts  may  be  dissolved 
out  The  amount  of  starch  and  water  which  they  contain  ia 
scarcely  ever  afTected.^  These  fa^ts  are  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing analyses  :* 

>  SecanalyMiof  eookedpotatoMby  Katberine  VnUiani3,/#iini.  o/Cin«.S«c, 
Ui  126.  T892. 

■  United  Statas  Departmeal  of  AgricaUore,  Office  of  Experiment  StaiioDV 
Bull.  43,  p.  30, 
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The  kind  of  water  ic 
which  they  are  soaked 
does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  were  peeled  and 
soaked  before  being  boiled 
the  loss  of  nutrients  would 
be  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  amount  contained  in 
I  pound  of  beefsteak.  It 
follows  from  this  that 
potatoes  should  either  be 
steamed  or  cooked  in  their 
'jackets.' 

The  accompanying  dia- 
pram  shows  the  per- 
centage composition  of  a 
potato,  and  the  loss  of 
nutrients  which  it  sustains  Fia>  19-  —  FnoNT&az  CoHrosmoK  ev  a 
when  cooked  by  the  usual  |J™ .""  ">»•'•«•  Co"""""  "• 
method. 

The  digostlbilitr  of  potetOM  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  depends 
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laz^^ly  00  the  fonn  in  which  they  are  eaten.  They  are  less  <Ugestible 
^hen  eaten  as  lumps  than  in  a  purfie ;  and  '  mealy '  potatoes  are 
more  digestible  than  '  waxy.' 

Two  medium -sized  potatoes  (weighing  together  3^  ounces)  when 
boiled  and  eaten  in  the  usual  way  remain  for  about  two  to  two  and 
a  half  hours  in  the  stomach — that  is,  a  shorter  time  than  a  similar 
"weight  (rf  bread. 

In  the  intestine  potatoes  are,  on  the  whole,  very  well  absorbed. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  much  starch  and  Uttle 
cellulose.  Even  when  the  quantity  consumed  daily  amounts  to 
3)  pounds,  92^  per  cent,  of  the  starch  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrc^en  enters  the  blood. 

Potatoes  are,  however,  by  no  means  suited  to  constitute  the  sole, 
or  even  the  staple,  diet  of  man.  They  are  much  too  bulky,  and 
contain  too  little  proteid  in  proportion  to  their  starch.  Thus,  it 
would  require  about  22  pounds  of  potatoes  to  yield  even  1 18  grammes 
of  proteid  daily,  while  this  quantity  would  contain  more  than  four 
times  as  much  carbohydrate  as  one  really  needs.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  however,  Rubner  has  found  that  6^  pounds  of  potatoes  are 
enough  to  furnish  3,000  Calories  of  energy  and  to  prevent- any  loss 
of  bodily  proteid.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  relatively 
enormous  quantity  of  carbohydrates  (m.,  proteid- spaiers)  which 
such  a  diet  contains. 

An  experiment  mentioned  by  Pereira'  illustrates  this  fact  very 
well.  In  the  year  1840  some  experiments  with  a  potato  diet  were 
made  m  a  prison  at  Glasgow.  Ten  of  the  prisoners,  consisting  of 
young  men  and  boys,  were  put  on  a  diet  of  6  pounds  of  potatoes 
daily.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  (the  duration  of  which  is  not 
slated)  the  majority  of  the  subjects  had  gained  considerably  in 
weight,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  quite  satisfied  with  the 
potatoes,  and  regretted  the  change  back  to  ordinary  fare.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  these  prisoners  were  only  engaged  in  light 
wcm'Ie,  and  the  state  of  their  nitrogen  balance  was  not  investigated. 

Even  granting  that  6  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day  is  sufficient  to 
supply  fully  all  the  needs  of  the  body,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
quantity  is  still  anduly  bnlky,  weighing  as  it  does  about  twice  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  result  of  its  continued  use 
would  be  an  undue  burdening  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  cul- 
minating in  dilatation,  if  not  disease,  of  these  organs.  The  so-called 
■  potato  belly '  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  an  example  of  such  a  result. 
It  naut  also  ba  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of 
'  •  Food  fwd  Diet."  p.  37a. 
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potatoes,  that  much  of  their  Ditrogen  is  in  the  form  of  substances 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  proteid  group.  Of  these  substances 
aaparagtn'  is  one  of  the  chief.  It  coutaius  2i'2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Now,  the  direct  nutritive  value  of  asparagin  is  nil,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  plays  a  useful  part  in  the  intestine  by 
limiting  putrefaction,  and  so  sparing  proteids  from  destruction.  It 
may  also  promote  the  absorption  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  into 
the  blood.  Id  the  case  of  herbivorous  animals  these  functions  may 
be  useful,  but  in  caroivora  and  mixed  feeders,  which  eat  plenty  of 
proteid,  they  are  superfluous.* 

As  regards  •conomic  valoe,  potatoes  must  be  regarded  as  a  cheap, 

but  by  DO  means  the  cheapest,  kind  of  food.    Thus,  when  potatoes 

are  selling  at  id.  and  bread  at  i^  per  pound  the  former  are  two 

or  three  times  dearer  than  the  latter.*     From  the  point  of  view  of 

national  economy,  however,  potatoes  are  undoubtedly  a  cheap  food. 

Thus,  Boussingault  found  that  a  given  piece  of  land  produces : 

tVkial.  Ryt.  Ptat.         PoMon. 

Proteid       •.        ,.       510  440  3G0  9S<] 

Starch         ..        . .    1,590  1.196  780  6,840 

Aab 90  63  60  323 

Allied'to  the  potato,  though  not  now  eaten  io  this  country,  are  the 
sweet  potato  and  the  yam. 

The  Sweet  Potato  (batatas)  is  cultivated  in  hot  countries,  and  is 
largely  eaten  in  the  United  States.  It  used  to  he  eaten  in  England 
before  the  present  potato  was  introduced,  and  it  is  to  it  that  Shake- 
speare refers  when  he  makes  Falstaff  say, '  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes!' 

The  Tarn  is  the  tuber  of  a  tropical  climbing  plant  and  is  much 
larger  than  the  potato,  but  resembles  it  in  taste. 

The  composition  of  the  sweet  potato  and  yam  is  represented  io 
the  table  od  p.  235.  They  are  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  potato  io 
nutritive  value. 

Thb  Turnip. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  tornlp  is  graphically  r^iresented  iu 
Fig.  30.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  an  apparently  solid  object  like 
a  turnip  really  contains  more  water  than  a  fluid  like  milk ;  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  A  turnip  contains  almost  do  proteid,  most  of  its  nitrogen 
being  in  a  non-albuminoid  form.  Carbohydrates  are  more  abundantly 
represented  than  any  other  nutritive  ingredient,  but  even  they  only 
amount  to  5  per  cent.    Curiously  enough,  none  of  this  is  in  the  form 

*  AaparagiQ  =  aniido-9llcciOEunic  acid. 

•  See  Keilner,  Maiy%  Ja/ins-BtTicht,  p.  711,  1897,  and  Gabriel,  Z*it,  f.  BMeg., 
Bd.  19.  p.  115,  1892 ;  alao  Konig.  '  Nahrua|;smittei  Chemie,'  Bd.  I,  p,  II9,  uid 
F,  Voit,  ■  Ergebnisae  der  Pfaysiolcwie,'  L.  Abth.  I,  looa. 

'  Smith,  ■  Foods,'  p.  aoo. 
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of  starch,  that  substance  being  left  out  in  the  turnip's  composition. 
*  P«ctose  *  bodies  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  carbohydrate  present. 
The  nutritive  value  of  these  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  163), 
Seeing  that  starch  and  sugar  are  absent,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
^fay  turnips  should  be  forbidden  to  diabetics. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  facts  shows  that  the  turnip  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  food,  a  conclusion  which  is 


Pfrcentagb  Cok- 
r  or  A  Carrot,  and 

Loss     OF    BACB     NUTRITIVl 
COHSTITCKHT    BV    BOILIHO, 

accentuated  by  the  &ict  that  the  white  turnip  eaten  at  the  table, 
though  finer  in  flavour,  is  of  even  less  nutritive  value  than  the 
coarser  '  swede.' 

Cairota  are  decidedly  more  nutritious  than  turnips,  mainly  owing 
to  their  richness  in  sugar,  of  which  they  contain  nearly  10  per  cent, 
either  as  case  or  fruit  sugar.  The  amount  of  proteid  which  they 
possess  is  a  negligible  quantity,  but  their  mineral  salts  are  of  some 
value.  The  composition  of  a  carrot,  and  the  loss  of  nutrients  which 
it  sustains  on  boiling,  are  represented  in  Fig.  21. 

It  has  been  found  >  that  the  following  is  the  loss  of  nntrienti  from 
the  intestine  on  a  diet  of  carrots  and  fat : 


'  Rnbner.  Ziil.  /.  Biolog.,  xv.  115,  1879. 
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Total  BOlids  lost  sso'?  pet  cent. 

„     DitrogeD  lost      ..         ..         ..  ^390        ,. 

„     carb^ydntM  lost       •>         ..  =181        „ 

M     minsral  conBtitnmita   ..         ..  =338        >, 

Cartots  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  at  all  a  digestible  foiiD 
of  food.  Nor  are  they  easily  disposed  of  by  the  stomach,  for 
5}  ounces  remain  there  for  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Compared  with  the  tumip  and  carrot,  a  raw  Beetroot  is  a  com- 
paratively valuable  source  of  food.  Here,  again,  this  is  owing  10 
the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  cane.sugar.  The  ordinary 
garden  beet  contains  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  the  '  sugar  beet,'  and 
by  special  cultivation  the  latter  can  be  made  to  contain  15  per  cent, 
of  cane-sugar.  In  the  process  of  cooking,  however,  much  sugar  is 
lost,  so  that  ordinary  beetroot  as  it  comes  to  the  table  does  not 
contain  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Like  the  carrot  and  turnip,  the  beetroot  is  of  almost  no  value  as  k 
source  of  proteid.  It  contains  altogether  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
nitrc^enous  matter,  and  even  of  this  only  a  fraction  is  in  a  protdd 
form.    The  exact  proportions  are : 

35  per  cent,  of  tot«l  nitrogen   ..     ^proteid. 
39  ••  ••  ■.  ••     — ami<iM. 

36  „  .,     =Bmmonla  nils  tnd  nitntca. 

The  beetroot  is  also  richer  in  cellulose  than  most  tubers.  The 
addition  of  vinegar  to  slices  of  beetroot  helps  to  soften  the  latter, 
while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  other  carbo- 
hydrates, seeing  that  these  are  already  in  the  form  of  sugar. 

Farsnim  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  carrot.  In  the  raw 
state  they  are  ^rly  rich  in  starch  and  sugar,  but  lose  much  of  the 
latter  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

Jemsalem  artichokes  resemble  tumq>s  in  containing  no  starch, 
but  are  &irly  rich  in  carbohydrates  belongii^  to  the  gummy  series, 
which  make  them  very  mucilaginous  when  boiled.  They  also 
contain  a  little  sugar  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  peculiar  carbo- 
hydrate Innlin,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
certainly  better  borne  by  diabetics  than  other  forms  of  carbohydrate, 
and  may  be  allowed  in  mild  cases  (Von  Noorden).  About  half  of  the 
nitrogen  artichokes  contain  is  in  a  non-proteid  form. 

Onions  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  pungent  oil,  which  makes  them 
useful  flavouring  ^ents.  They  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  condi- 
ments rather  than  foods.  The  large  Spanish  onion,  however,  is 
richer  in  nutrients,  and  may  rank  as  a  food.  Onions  are  valuable 
in  cases  of  constipation,  probably  owing  to  their  richness  in  cellulose. 
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Tapioca,  Sago  and  Asrowsoot. 

Tliese  ara  to  be  regarded  simply  as  special  forms  of  starch. 

Tapioca  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  South  American  cassava 

plants  belonipDg  to  the  Spurge  order  (Euphorbiaceae).     Curiously 

enoMgh,   one  of  these — the   bitter  cassava  (Manihot  utilusima)-^ 

contains,  mixed  up  with  the  starch,  a  milky  juice  in  which  is  present 

a  good  deal  of  that  dangerous  pcnson  prussic  acid.     In  preparii^ 

tapioca  the  juice  is  washed  away  from  the  grated  root  and  the 

^<larch  allowed  to  settle.     It  is  then  collected  and  dried  on  hot  metal 

plates.     The  process  of  drying  has  the  effect  of  rupturing  most  of 

the  starch  grains.     Tapioca  as  found  in  the  market  contains  about 

1  1^  per  cent,  of  water  and  87J  per  cent,  of  starch,  along  with  traces 

of  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  has  a  fuel  value  of  1,650  Calories 

per  pound.     Pure  starch  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  water,  and  a 

pound  of  it  furnishes  1,835  Calories,  so  that  weight  for  weight  pure 

starch  is  considerably  more  nourishiDg  than  tapioca. 

Tafuoca  remains  a  considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  Foriy 
grammes  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  thick  gruel  (about  a  soup- plateful)  had 
not  entirely  left  the  stomach  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  (Penzoldt).  Its  use  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  stomach. 

Experiments  upon  the  absorption  of  tapioca  in  the  intestine  have 
not  t>een  performed,  but  consisting  as  it  does  of  starch  alone,  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  absorbed  very  completely, 

Saco  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm.  The  trees  are 
felled,  split,  and  the  starch  washed  out.  It  is  then  dried,  and  con- 
verted into  pearl  sago  by  granulating.  One  tree  should  yield  about 
500  pounds  of  sago.  Commercial  sago  contains  867  per  cent,  of 
starch. 

AnrovToot  is  obtained  hrom  the  rhizome  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(Marania  anmdinacea).  The  roots  are  mashed  up,  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  starch  allowed  to  settle.  When  dried,  it  constitutes  ordinary 
arrowroot.  The  superiority  of  Bermuda  arrowroot  to  the  other 
varieties  is  due  to  greater  care  in  manufacture.  The  starch,  having 
been  washed  away  from  the  mashed  roots  and  strained  through 
muslin,  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  subsequently  dried  in  flat  copper 
pans  covered  with  gauze.  When  dry,  it  is  packed  by  means  of 
German-silver  shovels  into  new  barrels  lined  with  paper  stuck  in 
with  arrowroot  paste.  All  these  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  arrowroot  from  becoming  contaminated,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  be,  by 
foreign  flavours.     For  a  similar  reason  it  is  exported  on  deck  under 

16— a 
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covers,  lest  it  may  be  affected  by  effluvia  from  the  cargo  in  the 
hold. 

Arrowroot  contuns  i6^  per  cent,  of  water,  and  82^  per  cent,  of 
starch,  along  with  only  about  o'S  per  cent,  of  proteid  and  0*2  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

Tom  lu  Hois  resembles  arrowroot  very  closely.  It  is  derived 
from  the  root  of  Cttnna  ididis,  a  West  Indian  plant.  It  has  an 
extraordinarily  lai^e  starch  grain — the  largest  known,  indeed;  but 
apparently  it  is  poor  in  starch  cellulose,  for  it  is  very  easily  digested, 
and  makes  excellent  blancmange. 

Salep  is  a  starchy  preparation  derived  from  the  roots  of  various 
species  of  orchis,  and  imported  into  England  from  Smyrna. 

The  digasUbllity  of  arrowroot  and  its  allies  in  the  stomach  is 
probably  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tapioca,  and  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  intestine  is  exceedingly  complete.  This  gives  them  a 
special  value  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhcea. 

As  regards  the  nntritive  valne  of  all  these  preparations,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  simply  agreeable  forms  of  starch;  in  other 
words,  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbohydrate,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  eaten  alone,  but  along  with  substances  rich  in 
proteid  and  fat.  Eggs  and  milk  are  typical  examples  of  such 
substances,  and  accordingly  one  finds  that  people  have  made 
puddings  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot  along  with  milk  and  egjrs 
before  anything  was  known  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  diet 
Tapioca  podding  has  something  like  the  following  composition : 

Water        ftiSperceol. 

Proteid 36 

Fit 3-7 

Caibohydmet     ..         ..         ..         ..  jo'o        .. 

Mineral  ma.1  ten O'g        » 

and  has  a  fuel  value  of  about  780  Calories  per  pound  (Atwater).  It 
must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  nutritious  food. 

A  cupful  of  water -arrowroot  contains  only  about  30  grains  of 
starch.  It  would  furnish  to  the  body  about  g  Calories  of  fuel  value, 
while  even  an  invalid  requires  about  2,000  Calories  daily. 

When  one  considers  the  economy  of  these  different  preparations, 
one  may  say  that  tapioca  and  sago  are  worth  the  price  paid  for  them, 
while  the  better  qualities  of  arrowroot  certainly  are  not.  Starch  at 
4d.  a  pound  is  really  rather  dearer  than  tapioca  at  3d.  or  sago  at 
3d.,  even  although  it  contains  10  per  cent,  more  nutriment.  Apart 
altogether  from  that  also,  one  cannot  eat  pure  starch,  whereas  the 
came  chemical  substance  in  the  form  of  tapioca  or  sago  is  quite 
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agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  Bermuda  arrowroot  at  as.  gd.,  or 
even  is.  6d.,  the  pound  is  a  purely  luxurious  article.  The  cheaper 
lands  at  41!.  to  5^  are  quite  as  nutritious,  and  there  can  be  no 
physok^cal  objection  to  the  substitution  for  a  genuine  article  of 
the  so-called  Fatina  or  P"tli«li  aziovroot,  prepared  from  the  starch  of 
maize  or  potatoes,  at  3d.  per  pound.  Even  although  it  requires 
more  of  these  to  make  a  jelly  than  of  the  genuine  arrowroot,  yet  this 
difference  is  far  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  difTeiesce  in  price. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

TBCffiTASLBS— FBinTS— KXrrS— FUHaX-^AJ«JB  AHD 
UCHENB 

Vefetablet. 

Thb  leaves  of  ctmh  v^etables  are  to  be  r^arded  as  the  luogs  of 
the  plant  to  which  they  belong.  Tbey  are  merely  a  sort  of  frame- 
work on  which  the  green  colouring  matter,'  by  which  the  plant  feeds 
and  breathes,  is  spread  out.  In  no  sense  are  tbey,  like  the  roots, 
storehouses  of  reserve  nutriment.  One  would  not,  therefore,  expect 
that  such  leaves  would  have  high  nutritive  value,  and  chemical 
analysis  entirely  confirms  the  expectation.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  green  vegetables  contain  a  great  deal  of  water, 
almost  oo  nitrogenous  matter*  or  fat,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  (a  to  8  per  cent.).  This  small  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrates renders  their  use,  especially  as  carriers  of  fat,  admissible  in 
diabetes.  Their  framework  contains  a  good  deal  of  cellulose.  The 
amount  of  mineral  matter  which  they  contain  is  relatively  large, 
and  confers  upon  them  much  of  what  value  they  possess  as  foods. 


COMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES. 
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Cabbage     .. 

89-6 
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5-8 
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(cooked) 

974 

1-3 

933 

(cooked)  .. 

97"93 

007 

0-3 

I-l 

»-3 

O'i 

»■? 

0-9 

lao 

'  chlorophyll  itself  il  of  no  nutritive  value,  but  leaves  the  body  hardly  changed. 

'  EveD  of  what  nitrogenous  matter  is  present  only  about  half  is  ic         ' ~' 

proteid. 


T  is  present  only  about  h 
'  Probably  only  about  half  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  a 
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Watercress 
Cucumber  .. 

..         (cooked) 

^fy^^Soked)     .. 
Endives       .. 
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.105 

•75 
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■s 

'45 
»5 

TO 
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una  or  bach 


'  Probably  0DI7  about  b&tf  of  the  nitrogeoons  matter  consbts  of  proteld. 

*  Asparuns  contains  aspaiapu,  which  confers  Ufwu  it  slight  diuretic  prO' 
pertiet.  The  characteristic  odour  in  the  urine  which  follows  the  eating  of 
asparagDS  is  due  to  a  volatile  sulphur  compound  which  is  produced  from  it  id 
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These  focts  regarding  Uie  compositioii  of  green  vegetables  will  be 
better  realized  hy  a  study  of  Figs.  32  and  23.  The  former  represents 
the  composition  of  a  cabbage,  ia,  a  typical  green  vegetable,  iriiile 
the  latter  depicts  the  ingredients  of  a  cucumber,  which  is  a  ^pe  of 
one  of  the  least  nutritive  of  this  class  of  foods. 

The  effect  of  octoldac  upon  green  vegetables  is  still  further  to 
reduce  their  already  poor  stock  of  nutrients.  They  gain  water,  and 
lose  part  of  thelz  carbohydrate  and  proteld,  much  of  their  mioeial 


Fio.  13.— PsaccHTAGS  CoHrosiTioH  or  a.  Cocdiibxk. 
matter,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  non-albuminoid  i 
constituents.  For  example,  a  cabbage  loses  by  boiling  30  per  cent  of 
Its. total  solids,  this  being  made  up  of  about  half  of  the  total  mineral 
matter,  one-third  of  the  carbohydrate,  the  whole  of  the  non-proteid 
nitrogen,  and  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  (see  Fig.  22). 

The  amormt  of  water  gained  by  some  of  the  commoner  v^ 
as  the  result  of  cooking  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :^ 
GAIN  OF  WATER  ON  COOKING  VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips  .. 
Artichokea  .. 
Cabbage  .. 
Spinach  .< 
Cauliflower., 
Sea-kals 
Vegetable  ma 


908 
933 
948 


97-3 
980 
964 
979 


43 


The  -text  table  shows  the  amoont  ot  carbohydrate  contained  i 
some  of  the  commoner  v^etables,  and  (in  some  cases)  the  loss  o 
boiling  ;* 

Raw 
(/rr  cint.). 


Cabbage  tanitp  (young)  ..        <*        ..  3'oi 

Cauliflower a-x 

Spinacb        39^ 

Winter  cabbage 67; 

Asparagus — 

Savoys         »7 


A/lir  BoilinK 
and  Straining 
Ifir  ant.). 


1-40 
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The  deficiency  of  fot  In  vegetables  is  often  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  butter  or  oil,  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  table.  Vegetables 
ina.y  thus  be  made  an  important  vehicle  for  conveying  fat  into  the 
body.  The  proportion  of  fat  which  some  vegetables  can  take  up 
iK^ithout  being  overloaded  is  as  follows  :> 

loo  parts  of  poUlopurJe      can  take  ap..        ,.  30   parts  of  fat, 

„  „  boiled  potato         „        „       ..         ..  40-50          ,. 

-  «  baked       

H  „  red  cabbage           ..  40             ., 

K  „  nvoy  cabha^e      „        »      ..         ..  3a             ., 

„  a  cabb«ge  let'uce ..  14            « 

„  „  potato  soaFBj        „       „      ..        ..  10            „ 

„  „  tried  potatoes        15             „ 

Vegetables,  as  a  whole,  are  not  easllr  dlgeated  by  the  stomach. 
Five  and  one-third  ounces  of  cabbage  require  three  hours.  Cauli- 
flower, it  is  worth  knowing,  is  much  the  most  easily  digested  of  all 
of  tbero.  Five  and  one-third  ounces  of  it  require  only  two  and  a 
quarter  hours. 

In  the  intestine  also  vegetables  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
reason  for  this  is  their  bulk  and  the  amount  of  cellulose  which 
they  contain.  Gases  are  produced  by  the  action  of  organisms 
on  the  cellulose,  and  from  this  flatulence  is  apt  to  result. 
Fermentation  is  specially  apt  to  occtn:  when  the  vegetables  are  a 
little  stale.  To  be  wholesome  they  should  always  be  eaten  as  fresh 
as  possible. 

The  abaorirtlon  of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  most  vegetables  is 
also  rather  defective.  They  constitute  one  of  the  few  forms  of  food 
from  which  even  starch  is  not  completely  absorbed.  The  average 
waste  on  green  vegetables  is  approximately  as  follows  (Rubner)  ; 

Dry  snbslance ..  13  □  per  cent,  loat 

Proteid         180      „        ,, 

Carbohydrates       15-4      „        „ 

Mineral  cr    "'  '  " 


When  one  realizes  that  green  vegetables  are  poor  in  nutrients  to 
start  with,  that  they  become  still  poorer  as  the  result  of  cooking, 
and  that  even  of  the  remnant  which  reaches  the  intestine  a  large 
part  escapes  absorption,  one  will  readily  understand  that,  considered 
as  foods,  they  are  of  Tery  low  nntrltive  valne.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  green  vegetables  are  only  of  use  in  the  diet  for  two  reasons. 
First,  they  supply  ballast  to  the  intestine ;  the  indigestible  residue 
which  they  leave  is  a  stimulus  to  the  intestinal  movements.  Hence 
their  special  value  in  constipation.    Secondly,  they  are  a  TalnaUe 

»  From  analytes  by  Krans.  Zril. /.  Diit.  and  Physii.  Thitap.,  i.,  69,  189B, 
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■onrM  of  mlB«nl  ntU.  The  most  abundaDt  of  these  are  compounds 
of  potash,  which  have  an  alkalina  reaction,  and  help  to  keep  the 
blood  supplied  with  alkali  and  to  lower  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  richness  in  alkaline  salts  that  the 
use  of  green  vegetables  is  helpful  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Thus,  Clement  Dukes  points  out  that  he  has  several  times  seen 
epidemics  of  eczema  result  from  a  deficiency  of  green  vegetables 
in  the  diet  ('  School  Diet,'  p.  103).  For  the  same  reason  the  free  use 
of  green  vegetables  should  be  recommended  to  patients  who  sufl^ 
from  gravel.  Their  value  in  scurvy,  bas  long  been  known,  cabbage 
being  a  most  valuable  antiscorbutic,  and  serviceable  also  in  minor 
forms  of  scurvy,  such  as  purpura  and  bleeding  from  the  gums. 
Some  v^etables,  such  as  rhubarb,  contain  a  good  deal  <^  oxalic  add. 
These  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  gravel.  The  sour  taste  of 
tomatoes  is  due  to  citric  acid,  not  to  oxalic,  as  is  often  stated. 
Asparagus  and  onions  are  the  only  vegetables  which  contain  apprecnaUa 
amounts  of  uric  acid-forming  bodies.  Green  vegetables  do  not  contain 
much  iron,  for  that  element,  if  present  at  all  in  the  green  colouring 
matter,  is  merely  there  in  traces.  The  value  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  vegetables  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Frnitt. 
The  fruit  is  not  of  direct  benefit  to  the  plant.  It  is  intended  as  a 
bait  to  attract  birds  or  insects,  and  so  insure  the  liberation  or 
transportatka  of  Ihe  seed.      Hence    the   astbetic  qualities  p»- 


9ia.  34. — Pbrcbktage  Cdupositioh  of  a  STSAWBaaay. 
dominate  in  fruit  rather  than  the  strictly  nutritive,  and  we  eat  them 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  sweetness  and  flavour  than  for  the  actual 
nourishment  which  they  afford. 
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The  (oianl  eompodtloa  of  tnab  ftnit  is  something  libe  this: 

Water        8s  to  90  per  cent. 

Proteld        O'S  •• 

F.t  05 

Carbohjrdrates 5i  to  loj   „ 

Cellulose  ..         ..         ..         •*  ij  ■ 

Uineral  matters    ..         ..         ..         ••  o'i  m 


CARBOHIOIUTm 


Via.  3S.— PncanTAOB  Composition  o»  an  Atpu. 

The  composition  of  individtial  members  of  tba  group  is  shows  tn 
the  following  table,  and  a  study  of  the  graphic  representation  of  some 
typical  fruits  will  illustrate  it  (Figs.  34,  25,  and  36). 


COMPOSITION  OF  FRUITS 

Www. 

Pmcid. 

Eiino. 

C>rl». 

Afh. 

Cllu- 

Atidi. 

8JS 

1-7 

10 

.,     (dried)       .. 

36a 

839 

Apricots      ,. 

850 

38 

of) 

GreenRagea 

808 

13-4   • 

01 

Plums 

0-6 

840 

O'S 

o'8 

ot. 

3-8 

(Stutter) 

S6-0 

_ 

Cnrraals  (r«d,  black 

and  white) 

8s-a 

4'6 

10 

6-3 

BUeberriesorBU- 

berries)    .. 

763 

1-6 

0-6 

84--I 

? 

06 

i-4 

Mulbetriet.. 

84-7 

0-3 

"4 

o-d 

09 

1-8 
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Wum. 

Pnt^ 

e!SS. 

Cibo. 

** 

Oil* 

Acik. 

Grape.       ..        .. 

79« 

10' 

I'O 

IJS 

0-1 

»5 

03 

7-6 

Water-iwOoM       .. 

Oi»ng«      ..         .. 

86-7 

99 

0-6 

87 

o-d 

15 

i-o  toss 

Oranga-juke 

)o'8 

09 

83 

Lemoo-jaks 

900 

— 

("4 

— 

(citric  mcidj 

89-3 

04 

0-3 

9-7 

03 

DiUM  (dried) 

ao8 

3-1 

657 
6a8 

oh 

Pninra  (dried)      .. 

08 

66-9 

..      ((rest)       .. 

80a 

i 

Cnrxants  (dried)    .. 

37-9 

3-0 

640 

«7 

Raiains 

140 

aj 

4-7 

747 

41 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  oaly  nntritive  element  of  any  importsnce 
in  fruit  is  the  carbohydikta  (roup.  As  a  general  rule,  about  half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  total  carbohydrates  in  a  fruit  consist  of  sugar. 
The  particular  variety  is  that  known  as  fruit-sugar,  or,  in  chemical 
language,  Ixvulose;  but  some  fruits,  1^.,  apples,  apricots,  and 
pineapples,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  cane-sugar  as  welL 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  remember  this,  for  Isevulose  is  certainly 
more  easily  assimilated  by  diabetics  than  other  sugars  are,  so  that 
fruits  may  often  be  allowed  in  mild  cases  of  that  disease  with 
impunity.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  some  Qrpical 
fruits  is  shown  in  the  fallowing  table  :> 

Tetat  SKS:»r 
(frrcW). 

Hot-honae  gnpe*       t?'^ 

Preeervod      „  JCjo 

Fig«        1133 


Cherriet 
PieMTvedpean 
Fresh  pears  .. 
While  currant* 
Strawberries  . . 
PiiMerved  applet 
Kaspberriea  .• 
OraDg«*.. 
Apricots  >. 

Pineapples        ■• 
Plums     .. 
Lemons  ..         •. 


878 

7;84 


S38 
878 
13  31 


>  Analyses  by  BuJRnel  (quoled  by  KSnlg). 
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*Phe  remainder  of  the  carbohydrates  is  made  up  of  vegetable 
gums.  Many  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  that  group  of  'pectin 
bodies '  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  163).  In  the 
course  of  ripening,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  converted  into  the 
corresponding  sugar — pentose,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  must  be 
regarded  as  very  doubtful.  When  subjected  to  boiling,  the  gums  of 
many  fruits  yield  a  jelly,  the  production  of  which  is  ^miliar  ia  the 
process  of  making  preserves. 

The  amount  of  cellnlots  varies  greatly  in  different  fruits.  It  is 
always  lessened  by  the  process  of  cultivation — witness  the  difference 
between  a  crab  apple  and  a  Newton  pippin — and  it  diminishes 
also,  by  a  sort  of  natural  digestion,  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

The  nlneral  constitiients  of  fruits  are  of  considerable  importance. 
They  consist  mainly  of  potash  united  with  various  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  tartaric,  citric,  and  malic.  These  have  an  agreeable  acid 
flavoiu",  but  when  burnt  up  inside  the  body  are  converted  into  the 
corresponding  carbonate,  and  so  help  to  render  the  blood  more 
aUcaline  and  the  urine  less  acid.  Thus,  i  fluid  ounce  of  lemon- 
juice  contains  45  grains  of  citric  acid  and  saturates  45^  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  some  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  this 
property  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  fresh  fruit  is  turned  to 
therapeutic  account.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  these  vegetable  acids 
diminish  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  to  this  fact,  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  that  the  sweetness  of  ripe 
as  compared  with  unripe  fruit  is  due.  The  earthy  salts  are  but 
poorly  represented  among  the  mineral  ingredients  of  fruits,  and 
for  this  reason  the  free  use  of  fruit  in  place  of  cereals  has 
been  recommended  by  some  writers  to  persons  suffering  from 
atheroma. 

The  odour  and  flaTonr  of  frniti  are  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  quantities  of  ethereal  bodies  which  sometimes  elude  chemical 
investigation.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  (from  coat-tar,  too,  of  all  sources]  artificial  products  which 
have  precisely  the  same  flavour  as  many  fruits.  These  products 
form  the  basis  of  the  different  fruit  flavourings  and  essences  sold 
in  the  shops.  Although  of  no  nutritive  value,  the  flavouring  sub- 
stances contained  in  fruits  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite  and  aids  to  digestion. 

OooUng  renders  most  fruits  more  digestible  by  softening  their 
cellulose,  and  it  also,  as  we  have  seen,  converts  the  gums  into  a 
gelatinous  form.    But  these  changes  are  not  brought  about  without 
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a  good  deal  of  loss.  The  loss  affects  all  the  ingredients  of  die  fnuL 
The  following  instances  show  the  exact  figures  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates:^ 

1 7  p«r  cent,  carbohydnua 


Where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  fruit  is  cooked  by  stewing  and 
the  juice  eaten  along  with  it,  this  effect  of  cooking  is  of  no  moment. 

The  disastlbili^  of  frait  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit  and  its  degree  of  ripeness.  Five  and  a 
third  ounces  of  raw  ripe  apple  (one  large  or  two  small  apples)  require 
about  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  for  its  digestion  by  the  stomach. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fruit  be  unripe  and  the  amount  of  cellulose 
consequently  greater,  digestion  may  be  much  more  prolonged.  The 
excess  of  acids  present  in  unripe  fruit  causes  the  latter  to  be  irritatii^ 
to  the  intestine,  and  a  frequent  originator  of  diarrhcea  and  colic.  I^ 
however,  the  cellulose  and  acids  are  contained  in  more  moderate 
quantity,  as  in  ripe  fruit,  the  gentle  stimulation  which  they  exert  on 
the  intestinal  wall  may  be  very  useful.  Hence  it  is  that  stewed 
fruit  is  so  serviceable  an  addition  to  Ae  diet  in  sluggish  action  of 
the  bowels. 

There  have  been  no  experiments  made  to  test  the  degree  to  which 
fruit  is  absorbed  by  the  human  intestme.  One  may  reasonably 
expect  it  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  absorption  of  fresh 
vegetables.  In  other  words,  the  proteid  will  be  absorbed  to  about 
8o  per  cent.,  the  fats  to  90  per  cent.,  and  the  carbohydrates  to 
95  per  cent.,  if  the  conditions  be  reasonably  fovourable. 

From  a  nutritive  point  of  view  fruits  may  be  artificially  divided 
into  the  two  groups  of  fiavonr-fhiiti  and  food-fruits.  In  the  former 
one  would  include  all  fruits  which  contain  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
water;  in  the  latter,  all  fruits  or  fruit  preparations  which  have  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  solids. 

The  only  claim  of  the  members  of  the  first  group  to  be  regarded 
as  foods  is  that  they  contain  a  small  amount  of  sugar  in  a  pleasant 
but  rather  bulky  form.  They  are  chiefly  eaten  for  the  sake  of  their 
pleasant  flavour.  Their  richness  in  water  makes  them  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  than  for 
'  1  From  Malyses  by  Kraus.  Ztit.  f.  Di&t.  a.  Fkytih.  Tktrtf.,  I.  tg,  isgi. 
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use   In   Dortherl;  latitudes,  and  one  finds  that  if  tkejr  are  freely 
represented  in  the  diet  less  water  requires  to  be  consumed. 

Grapes  stand  intennediate  between  the  two  groups,  for  their  juice 
contains  an  amount  of  sugar  which  varies  from  10  per  cent,  in  the 
poorer  up  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  richer  varieties.  In  the  so-called 
Srape-onre,  from  l  to  8  pounds  of  grapes  are  t^en  daily  in  divided 
quantities,  and  between  meals.  If  the  rest  of  the  diet  is  sufficient, 
the  patient  may  gain  weight  on  this  regimen,  while  the  grape-juice, 
owing  mainly  to  the  organic  acids  which  it  contains,  acts  as  a  mild 
laxative  and  diuretic,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  slightly  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  'treatments,'  much 
of  the  credit  of  the  results  attained  must  be  put  down  to  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  the  'cure'  is  carried  out,  for  the  patient  is 
expected  to  gather  the  grapes  for  himself,  and  doing  this  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  It  is  chiefly  ia  cases  of 
so-called  'abdominal  plethora,'  i^.,  the 
results   of   habitually  eating   too  much 

and  taking  too  little  exercise,  that  benefit 

has  been  observed  from  such  a  course 

of    treatment,    but    it    is     also    useful 

in    some    cases    of    chronic    bronchial 

catarrh. 

The  food-fridtt,  on  the  other  hand, 

are  not  to  be  despised  as  sources  of  real 

nutriment.    Of  this  group  the  banana 

is  a  good  example.    In  the  fresh  state 

this  fruit  contains  a  fair  amoimt  of  car- 
bohydrate and  an  appreciable  amount 

of  proteid  as  well,  while  bananas  dried 

in  the  sun  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  a 

form  in  which  they  have  recently  been 

imported,    compare     favourably     with 

dried  figs  in  nutritive  value,  and  are 

a  pleasant  substitute  for  the  latter  at 

(^sert. 

In   its  ordinary   form,  however,   the 

banana  is  too  bulky  to  be  able  to  serve 

as  the   main   constituent  of    a  healthy  diet      Assuming   that    an 

average  sized  specimen  weighs  45  grammes  or  l|  ounces  (without 

the   husk),  it  would   require  about  eighty  of  these  to  yield   the 
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aiDoant  of  energy  required  daily,  and  nearly  double  that  Dumber 
to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  proteid.'  No  wonder,  then,  that 
m  tropical  countries,  where  the  banana  b  largely  eaten,  tha 
inhabitants  are  apt  to  show  an  undue  abdominal  development. 

The  unripe  banana  is  dried  and  used  to  produce  bMum  niaal  ot 
floor.    A  sample  of  Boch  a  flour  bad  the  following  compositioo : 

Banaaa  Fl«ar.  Whtnt  Flon, 

Proteid  ..         .. 


CarbohrdnitM.. 


Carbohrdi 
Uineralin 


76-4 


I  have  placed  alongside  of  it  the  composition  of  good  iriieat 
flour,  compared  with  which  the  banana-meal  is  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates and  mineral  matter,  but  very  poor  in  proteid.  If  rica, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  taken  for  comparison,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  banana  flour  was  about  equal  to  it  in  nutritive 
value. 

Bananina*  is  a  proprietary  food  obtained  from  the  banana  by  a 
special  process  after  the  fibrous  matter  has  been  extracted  and  ia 
dedgned  for  the  use  of  infants  and  invalids.  For  an  analyds  of  it* 
Bee  p.  463.  It  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  but  is  said  to  t>e  vorj 
easily  digested. 

Banana  flour  can  be  used  to  make  a  sort  of  bread,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  easy  of  digestion.  Two  pounds  of  such  flour  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  salt  meat  or  fish  is  stated  to  form  the  daily  allowance  for 
a  labourer  in  tropical  America  (Johnston). 

Another  advantage  of  the  banana  is  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
can  be  produced.  A  given  area  of  ground  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
will  yield  a  larger  food  return  tbao  in  any  other  form,  unless  it  ba 
planted  with  chestnut-trees. 

'A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  1,000  square  feet  will  contain  from 
thirty  to  forty  banana  plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas  produced  on  a 
ungle  plant  often  contains  from  t6o  to  180  fruits,  and  weighs  from 
70  to  80  pounds.    But  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at 

*  These  quantities  liave  beeo  calcnkted  from  European  dietary  itandarda,  and 
represent  tiie  amount  of  energy  and  proteid  required  by  a  man  in  (his  coontry. 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  however,  as  Mr.  C  G.  Moor  infonna  me.  the  natives  eat 
atxint  eight  planiaini  (the  eqaivalenl  of  abonl  HXleen  baoanasj  daily,  supple 
menied  occasionally  by  a  little  diied  fish,  and  on  this  diet  they  manage  to 
perform  a  fair  amount  of  work. 

*  The  Bauana  Food  Co..  46,  Artillery  Lane.  B.C. 
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40  pounds,  such  a  plantatkm  would  produce  more  thaa  4,000  pounds 
of  nutritive  substance.  M.  Humboldt  calculates  that  as  33  pounds 
of  ^heat  and  99  pounds  of  potatoes  require  the  same  space  as  that 
in  ^bich  4,000  pounds  of  bananas  are  grown,  the  produce  of  bananas 
is  consequently  to  that  id  wheat  as  133 :  i,  and  to  that  of  potatoes 
as  44 :  t.  .  .  .  A  much  greater  number  of  individuals  may  be  sup- 
ported on  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  bananas, 
compared  with  a  piece  the  same  size  in  Europe  growing  wheat. 
Humboldt  estimates  the  proportion  as  25  to  i ;  and  he  illustrates 
the  fact  by  remarking  that  a  European,  newly  arrived  in  the  torrid 
zone,  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  smallness  of  the  spots 
under  cultivation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  numerous  &mily 
of  Indians'  (Knight). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  we  possess  in  the  banana  a  potential 
source  of  cheap  nourishment  which  may  one  day  be  of  great 
importance. 

Surpassing  even  the  banana  in  nutritive  value  is  the  group  of 
(triad  fruits,  which  includes  such  examples  as  the  date  and  the 
nisin.  The  former,  indeed,  is  as  much  a  staple  article  of  diet  to 
the  Egyptian  as  rice  is  to  the  Hindu,  but  the  carbohydrate  of  rice 
is  mainly  in  the  form  of  starch,  whereas  in  the  date  it  is  almost 
solely  present  as  sugar.  '  A  half-pound  of  dates  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk  makes  an  ample  and  satisfying  meal  for  a  person  engaged  in 
sedentary  labour '  (Densmore). 

The  flg  is  another  valuable  member  of  this  group.  Weight  for 
weight,  dried  figs  are  more  nourishing  than  bread,  and  a  pint  of  milk 
and  6  ounces  of  dried  figs  makes  a  good  meal.  One  and  a  half  pounds 
of  them  yield  400  grammes  of  carbohydrate,  or  four-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  that  nutritive  ingredient  required  daily. 

Nuts. 

Nuts  differ  very  markedly  firom  the  fruits  which  we  have  been 
considering,  in  that  they  are  of  very  high  nutritive  value.  Bulk  for 
bulk,  indeed,  dry  nuts  are  amonzst  the  most  nutritive  foods  which 
we  possess.    Their  gesoral  comiKMitiOD  is  roughly  as  follows: 

Water         4 1«    SpwceDt. 

Prot^ 15  ..  M       M 

Fat so  .,  60       . 

CarbohydnUM >       ••      9  ••  "       m 

OtlnloM 3  ••    9       H 

Miner*]  nutter t  pd  cent. 
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A  graphic  representadoD  of  a  typical  specimen  of  the  groop,  tfie 
walnut,  is  shown  in  Fig,  27. 

It  will  be  observed  that  fatty 
matter  predominates  very  largely 
In  the  composition  of  nuts.  No 
other  vegetable  substance  is  so 
rich  in  fats  as  these.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  to  prepare 
from  nuts  various  fatty  prepara- 
tions which  are  used  as  cheap  and 
efficient  snbBtitates  for  ordinary 
hatter  in  the  kitchen.  Amongst 
these  are  the  commercial  prepara- 
tions known  as  '  Albene,'' '  Nuco- 
line  '• '  V^su,'  or  vegetable  suet, '  * 
OF  A  Walndi.  'Nut  Butter     and   'Nuttolene,  • 

also  'Cocos  Butter,'  'Cocoleum,' 
and  '  Cocolardo.**  There  it  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  ordinary  butter,  whilst  they  are  decidedly 
more  economical.  '  Albene '  costs  9d.  per  pound,  and  10  ounces  of 
it  are  said  to  go  as  far  as  i  pound  of  butter.  ■  Nucoline '  costs  6d. 
per  pound,  and  4  pounds  of  it  are  stated  to  be  equivalent  in  cooking 
operations  to  6  pounds  of  butter.  '  Nut  Butter '  and  '  Nuttolene ' 
contain  proteid  as  well  as  fat,  and  are  therefore  to  be  compared  to 
cream  rather  than  to  ordinary  butter. 

Unfortunately,  nuts  are  not  readily  digested  in  the  stomach. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  their  richness  in  fat,  and  partly  also  to 
their  containing  a  high  proportion  of  cellulose,  which  forms  a  dense 
and  compact  framework  throughout  the  structure  of  the  nut.  By 
thorough  mastication,  the  latter  difficulty  can  be  overcome  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  still  more  efficiently  dealt  with  l^  artificial  grinding 
end  cooking.  Various  preparations  derived  from  nuts,  in  which  this 
mechanical  cause  of  difficult  in  their  digestion  has  been  to  a  huge 
extent  overcome,  are  now  in  the  market.  Best  known  of  these  are 
the  '  Fromm's  Extract,'  and  the  various  preparations  of  the  Sanitas 
Nut  Food  Co.  ('Nuttose,'  'Bromose,'  'Nutmeal,'  and  'Malted  Nuts,' 
etc.). 


and  '  Loder'a  Cacos '  as  sabstitutes  for  cocoa  butter. 

•  Manufactured  by  the  Sanitas  Nut  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.SJL 
(Battle  Cteek  Sanitarium  Co..  Ltd.). 

*  East  Indian  Products  Co.,  Um.,  7,  East  Indian  Avenue,  London,  B.C^ 
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nromin's  Extract  consists  of  outs  which  have  been  ernshed,  and 
from  which  the  excess  of  ceUulose  and  oil  have  been  removed.  The 
preparation  is  then  cooked  under  special  conditions,  which  develops 
in  it  a  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  meat.  It  has  the  following 
composition : 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  preparation  of  U{^  outridve 
value.    It  costs,  however,  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 

11m  ftdlowing  is  the  composition  of  malted  nuts : 


4'S  percsnb 


But  few  experiments  have  bees  made  on  the  absorbability  of  nuts. 
In  one  which  was  carried  out  in  America,^  and  in  which  the  subject 
of  experiment  lived  solely  on  a  diet  of  fruit  and  nuts,  it  was  found 
that  82-5  per  cent,  of  the  proteid,  86-9  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  and 
96  per  cent,  of  the  non-nitrogenous  matters  were  absorbed.  This 
result  compares  favourably  with  the  absorption  of  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  except  that  it  shows  a  rather  greater  waste  of  proteid. 

The  natrltiTB  value  of  nuts  is  no  doubt  extremely  high,  and  when 
suitably  prepared  they  may  form  substitutes  for  meat  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  for  they  resemble  the  latter  in  containing  much  proteid 
and  fat  in  small  bulk.  Thirty  large  walnuts  (weighing,  without  the 
shells,  100  grammes)  would  contain  as  much  fat  as  2|  pounds  of 
moderately  lean  beef,  but  2}  ounces  of  such  beef  would  be  equal 
to  them  in  proteid.  It  would  be  necessary  to  consume  about 
700  walnuts  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  proteid 
required  by  the  body  every  day. 

A  cocoanut  weighing  i^  pounds  contains  \  pound  of  fat.  Its 
price  is  about  2d.,  so  that  as  a  source  of  fat  it  is  equivalent  to  butter 
■t  Sd.  the  pound. 

Of  all  the  members  of  this  class  of  foods,  the  chestnut  is  probably 
of  the  greatest  general  value  as  an  article  of  diet.  Ttiis  is  due  to  its 
ctnttaining  a  high  proportion  of  carbohydrates  along  with  much  pro- 
tnd  and  fat,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  recent  anaJyses : 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CHESTNUTa' 


H,0. 

«j;!„. 

rat. 

C«io- 

CfUldOK. 

Aih. 

Aciditr. 

Mini-  f  Normal 
mum    (Dried.. 
Man- 1  Normal 
mum  1  Dried.. 

5»;8o 

6160 
0-00 

4'45 
II  03 

0-43 
I  17 
1-73 
374 

si; 

074 

1-76 
136 

3*9 

0-57 

i'a4 

3'S 

rts 

Roasted  cbesm 
Taperceor 

otsbave 

40  per 

cent,  water.    Those  oioked  by  boiling  have 

An  economic  point  in  favour  of  chestnuts  also  is  the  fact  that  a 
given  area  of  ground  produces  the  maximum  amount  of  boman  food 
when  planted  with  chestnut -trees. 

The  great  value  of  the  chestnut  has  been  f  uUy  recognised  hy  tbe 
poorer  peasantry  of  Central  France.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
tboy  often  make  two  meals  a  day  from  it  alone.  Tbe  nuts  are  pre- 
pared  by  removing  the  outside  shell,  blanching,  and  thai  steaming ; 
salt  and  milk  are  added  when  they  are  eaten.  Sometimes  they  are 
ground  after  blanching,  and  the  meal  made  into  flat  cakes. 

The  almond  is  another  very  valuable  form  of  nut,  being  specially 
noteworthy  for  the  lai^e  amount  of  nitn^enous  matter  which  it 
contains.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  compact  and 
portable.  '  No  man,'  it  has  been  said,  '  need  starve  (m  a  joomey 
who  can  fill  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  almonds.' 

Owing  to  its  poverty  in  carbohydrates,  the  ahnond  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  diabetic  breads.  The  detailed 
composition  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  nuts  is  exhibited  in  tbe 
following  table : 

COMPOSITION  OF  MUTS. 


W«€r. 

Protnd. 

Fu. 

byinua. 

s:- 

SS 

Cheatnats  (freihl     .. 

383 

66 

So 

43» 

fdriedi     .. 

WalnuU  (fresh) 

31-6 

Filberts    a^    baieU 

(fresh)        .. 

48-0 

»■» 

a83 

II-S 

664 

1-8 

60 

Pistachio  kernels     . . 

Coco^inut    (Seshr 

part) 

466 

il 

3S-9 

a-9 

i-o 

Cucoannt(driedl      .. 

903 

0-3 

90 

'  Ballaod,  reL  A»»tftt.  p>  116, 1897. 
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The  edible  fangl  ire  popularly  spoken  of  as  mnSliKHniu,  and  tha 
inedible  ones  as  toadrtooU.  There  is  really,  however,  no  such 
division,  for  all  the  larger  fleshy  fungi  are  toadstools,  and  probably 
most  of  them  are  edible.  The  word  '  musbroom '  bas  therefore  only 
the  practical  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  best-known  edible 
fungi  met  with  in  commerce. 

There  are  about  1,400  species  of  toadstools  met  with  in  this 
conntry,  and  of  these  about  a  hundred  are  known  to  be  edible,  while 
not  more  than  thirty  have  been  definitely  proved  to  be  poisonous. 
There  are  probably  a  great  many  more  edible  varieties,  but  the  only 
way  of  finding  out  whether  they  are  so  or  not  is  by  trying — a  mode 
of  experiment  which  is  somewhat  risky.  But  our  ignorance  iu  this 
respect  need  not  be  a  matter  of  regret,  for  even  although  many  more 
toadstools  should  be  found  to  be  harmless,  yet  they  are  probably  not 
worth  the  eating. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  fungi  are  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  alkaloids.  The  nature  of  these  differs  in  the  different  species,  so 
that  the  symptoms  of  toadstool -poisoning  are  varied.  The  genus 
Amanita,  most  of  which  are  very  dangerous,  contains  an  alkaloid 
called  amanitine,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  also  paralyzes  the  nervous  system.  This  poison  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  does  not  exert  its  effects  for  some  hours  after  the 
^gus  has  been  swallowed,  so  that  at  first  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
well.  It  is,  however,  extremely  potent,  so  that  a  very  small  portioo 
of  such  a  fungus  may  prove  fatal.  The  alkaloid  found  in  the 
poisonous  examples  of  Russula  and  Laetarius  is  purely  irritant  in  its 
effects,  and  induces  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  thus  leading  to  the 
discharge  of  the  fungus,  and  bringing  about  its  own  cure.  The 
symptoms,  too,  follow  immediately  upon  the  eating  of  the  fungus, 
and  without  any  delay.  The  Agaricta  muscarius  contains  the  alkaloid 
muscarin,  which  produces  symptoms  very  much  resembling  those  of 
cholera.     The  Czar  Alexis  lost  his  life  by  eating  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  recognition  of  the 
harmless  fungi,  while,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  are 
also  those  of  commonest  growth.  Certain  general  indications  it  is 
always  safe  to  observe.  Thus,  all  fungi  should  be  avoided  when 
they  are  overripe,  or  when  they  have  been  attacked  by  slugs. 
Those  that  soften  easily  are  usually  dangerous,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  fungi  which  grow  in  dirty  situations,  such  as  dunghills,  for  this 
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plant  has  a  ^at  tcDdency  to  absorb  poisons  from  the  medium  od 
which  it  happens  to  be  growing.  Lastly,  all  those  which  have 
a  disagreeable  smell  or  taste  should  certainly  be  rejected. 

The  fungus -eater's  safest  ground  is  unquestionably  amongst  the 
BolttHi  ^mily.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  these  fungi,  as  opposed 
to  the  Agarici  is  that  they  have  tubes  under  the  cap  instead  of  gills 
Of  the  forty-nine  native  species  of  this  family,  most  are  edible,  and 
many  quite  excellent.  But  there  are  exceptions,  one  or  t^« 
members  being  virulently  poisonous.  There  need  not,  however,  be 
any  difiBculty  in  distinguishing  these,  for  all  the  safe  ones  are 
characterized  by  being  yellow  beneath  the  cap.  To  this  rule  there 
is  only  one  exception,  and  it  is  easily  told  by  its  scarlet  item.  All 
those  that  are  red  or  pink  or  orange  or  brown  beneath  the  cap  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  well  also  to  discard  all  those  which  change  colour 
on  cutting  or  bruising. 

The  BoUfus  edulis  occurs  abundantly  in  beech  woods,  especially 
in  the  South  of  England.  It  has  a  light  brown  cap,  the  under  part 
of  which  is  first  white  and  then  yellow-green,  with  a  thickish  pale 
brown  stem,  surmounted  by  a  fine  white  network.  This  network  is 
the  best  feature  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  its  congeners.  It  is 
in  best  edible  condition  when  the  under  surface  is  yellowish. 

Belonging  to  a  different  fomily  (the  Hydnei,  or  teeth-bearing 
fungi)  is  the  Hydnum  repandum — the  urchin  of  the  wood.  It  is  of  a 
buff  white  colour,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  long  unequal  spines 
beneath  its  cap.  It  is  amongst  the  most  delicate  of  toadstools, 
having  a  slight  flavour  of  oysters.  It  is  best  in  the  young  and  fresh 
state,  and  is  largely  employed  as  food  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
France.  The  Agaricus  family  includes  a  large  number  of  edible 
fungi,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  common  mushroom  (Aganeta 
eampestris).  Another  favourite  is  the  Agariau  gambosm,  or  St. 
George's  mushroom,  which  is  found  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
growing  on  downs  and  pastures,  often  in  immense  &iry-rings.  Its 
stem  is  stout  and  solid,  and  the  gills  yellowish -white  and  much 
crowded  together.  It  has  a  strong  odour  of  firesh  meat,  which  is  so 
powerful  that  workmen  employed  to  root  out  the  fungus  are  said  to 
have  been  so  overcome  by  the  odour  as  to  be  compelled  to  desist 
(Cook).     It  is  better  eating  than  the  common  mushroom. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  is  the  Paxillus  giganteus,  which  is  found  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  firm  in  texture  and  of  a  dingy  white 
colour  with  yellow  stains  on  the  stem.  It  is  easily  identified  by  its 
fine,  creamy  white  gills  and  its  broad  inroUed  disc 

The  Laclariia  deliciosus  and  the  Cantkarillus  Cibarius  (chantrelle) 
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belong  to  different  groups.  The  former,  as  its  oame  implies,  is  one 
of  the  nicest  of  all  edible  fungi.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tecognise,  but 
is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a  reddish  parasitic  fungus,  and  in  that  state 
is  dangerous.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour  with  a  yellowish,  milky  juice, 
and  grows  abundantly  in  fir  plantations.  The  chantrelle  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  most  of  our  woods  in  autumn.  It  is  orange  yellow 
both  within  and  without,  and  has  a  pleasant  smell  of  ripe  apricots. 
It  has  a  delightful  flavour,  and  one  writer  goes  the  length  of  !:nying 
that  if  properly  prepared  '  it  would  arrest  the  pangs  of  death  I' 

The  common  morel  (Morchdla  esculinta)  and  the  tmffie  {Tubtr 
^ibarium)  are  both  much  -  prized  fungi.  The  former  grows  in 
England,  but  is  usually  imported  from  abroad  in  a  dried  state,  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  The  truffle  is  an  underground  fungus  which 
grows  in  dry  soils.  Id  England  it  is  chiefly  found  in  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Kent.  The  black  variety  is  most  esteemed.  Both 
mtwels  and  truffles  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  delicate  flavour,  and 
are  common  constituents  of  seasonings  and  sauces.  Though  usually 
eoteo  dried,  they  are  very  much  better  when  fresh. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  commoner  edible  fungi  is  shown 
in  tbe  following  table : 

COMPOSITION  OF  FUNGI.' 


MiBhroam 

Chunlrrn* 

Tniali 

EdlU. 

Udsture           ..       .. 

937 

9093 

730 

S^rfl 

8908 

Amides,  etc.      .. 

*-6 

Proteids 

la 

61 

Fat          

03 

Ci'64 

0-6 

«■* 

OM 

CarbohydratM ..         .. 

I'a 

6-03 

4-6J 

033 

0-74 

o-3« 

Hiaeral  mattsr.. 

0-3 

20 

The  following  analysis  of  the  solids  and  nitrogenous  matter  Id 
t^ed  French  mushrooms  is  given  by  Saltet  :* 


DrrSobMua. 

Ni^ 

tJ^"^ 

the  Tnxil  N 
prwl.1. 

PlniduUn     ..         .. 

'I? 

S:V 

713 
539 

84-9 
131 

Together     .. 

46-73 

318 

68 

loo« 

'  ChieflycMnpiledfromanaJyBeabyStahl-SchrMer,M«fii'j7aA«s-SmcAr,p,699. 
1807.     See  also  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  A  mtrUan  Jtitnal  ojPi^tidkg),  L  azj,  iS^ 

•  Atiiiio.  f.  Hygiau.  Bd.  3,  p.  44J.  1885. 

*  Probably  UMtly  in  form  of  amide*. 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  as  a  class  they  contain  but  little 
dry  substance.  Of  this,  a  comparatively  large  amount  is  nitro- 
genous matter,  the  remainder  being  chieSy  made  up  of  carbo- 
hydrates. The  older  fungi  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  younger 
plants,  and  those  which  are  cultivated  are  richer  than  those  whit^ 
grow  wild.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  nitrogenoos 
matter  of  the  fungi  is  all  in  a  form  available  for  nutrition.  On  the 
contrary,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  amides  and  other 
non-proteid  bodies.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  the  table  will  show  tbat 
the  actual  amount  of  albuminoid  matter  which  the  fungi  contain  is, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  truffles,  by  no  means  large  at  all. 

It  is  probably  to  the  amides  and  their  allies  that  roost  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fungi  is  to  be  attributed. 

Recent  analyses'  of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  present  in  some 
common  fiingi  have  yielded  the  following  results : 


S„Mm 

Lttlariia 

Atmncm 

Tola!  N 

ProieidN 

■  Extractivo '  N  . . 

lodigMiible  proteid  N 

a-69 
aag 

0-79 

387 

a-73 

311 

105 
1-41 

o-8i 

I-QO 

ai9 

j'49 
I-I7 

3-64 

Starch  is  not  represented  amongst  the  carbohydrates  of  the  fungi. 
They  contain  instead  a  curious  and  rare  sugar  called  trehalose 
(mycose)*  and  a  substance  termed  mannite,  which  is  the  parent  of 
a  sugar  named  mannose.  The  nutritive  value  of  both  of  these  sub- 
stances is  unknown.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  mannite, 
at  least,  is  not  easily  assimilated.'  The  fungi  contain  also  a  good 
deal  of  cellulose,  which  seems  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  found  in 
most  plants. 

As  a  result  of  cooking  fungi  shrivel  up  considerably.  This  is  due 
to  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  cells,  which  shrink  instead  of 
bursting,  as  they  probably  would  do  if  they  contained  starch.  They 
lose,  also,  much  of  their  non -albuminoid  nitrogenous  constituents, 
and  with  these  much  of  their  flavour.  They  also  gain  in  water  to 
some  extent,  so  that  a  stewed  mushroom  contains  only  about  a  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.* 

»  Mendel,  Atiur.  Journ.  of  Phytiolog.,  i.  aaj,  1B98. 

•  Winterstein.  Zcii.  f.  Phyiialag.  Chm.,  uvi.  438.  iSg*. 
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Fungi  are  not  eaail;  digestad  in  the  stomach.  This  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  The  difficulty  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
amount  of  cellulose  which  they  contain,  and  to  the  shrinkage  and 
greater  compactness  which  result  from  cooking.  The  p»n  and  dis- 
comfort which  they  are  apt  to  produce  in  the  stomach  have  often 
lieen  wrongly  attributed  to  poisons,  and  in  consequence  fungi  which 
axe  merely  indigestible  have  been  regarded  as  inedible.  Recent 
experiments  to  vHn  have  amply  confirmed  their  indigestibility.' 

The  alwotption  of  the  fungi  is  also  very  imperfect.  One  observer' 
took  laige  quantities  of  fresh  mushrooms  daily.  He  found  that 
19  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  and  33-7  per  cent,  of  the  proteid 
escaped  absorption.  Another  got  even  less  tivourable  results,'  two- 
fifths  of  the  protdd  being  excreted  unchanged.  Artificial  digestion 
outside  the  body  has  jrielded  similar  results.*  On  the  other  hand, 
as  one  would  expect,  the  absorption  is  considerably  better  if  the 
mushrooms  are  taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  but  even  in  that  case 
29  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  was  lost.* 

On  the  whole,  mushrooms  and  other  fimgi  must  be  ranked  with 
such  substances  as  green  vegetables,  carrots  and  black-bread  as 
amongst  the  wasteful  foods. 

The  nntritire  value  of  the  fungi  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Thus,  they  have  been  described  as  vegetable  beefsteaks ;  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Fatagonians  and  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  live 
largely  upon  them,  and  thdr  more  extensive  use  has  been  urged 
upon  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
failure  to  recognise  that  about  one-third  of  their  nitrogenous  matter 
is  in  a  form  which  is  useless  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  partly 
10  ignorance  of  the  very  imperfect  degree  to  which  such  foods  are 
capable  of  being  absorbed.  Further,  the  carbohydrates  which  the 
fungi  contain  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  uncertain  nutritive  value. 
The  fungi  cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  foods  of  any  greater 
value  and  importance  than  fresh  vegetables,  and  when  one  considers 
the  high  price  paid  for  many  of  them,  such  as  trufaes,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  pure  luxuries.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  early 
as  1824  by  Dr.  Kitchiner,  who  stated  in  his 'Cook's  Oracle' that 
he  did  not  believe  that  mushrooms  were  really  nutritious.  Pereira 
expressed  a  similar  opinion  twenty  years  later.    It  only  remains  to 

*  Gantt,  Food  md  Samialion.  April  iz,  1899. 

■  Saltct,  ArchiB.f.  Hygiaii,  Bd.  3,  p.  443.  ;885. 

*  UfFelmaon,  Atchiv.  /,  Hygitm,  Bd,  6,  p.  105,  1887. 

*  Marner.  Zrit.  f.  Physiokig.  Chim  ,  x.  503,  1SS6. 

*  Uffelicann,  Arckiv.  f.  Hy^iau,  Bd.  6,  p.  toj,  \'6'6^, 
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add  that  when  eaten  Id  large  amount  tbey  rapidly  produce  a  feeling 
of  satiety,  and  this  must  always  constitute  a  further  obstacle  to  theic 
taking  serious  rank  as  articles  of  diet. 

Alc«. 
This  group  indadM  the  seaweeds,  several  varieties  of  which,  e^^ 
laver,  dulse,  etc.,  are  occa^onally  used  as  foods.  The  only  one 
which  demands  special  consideration  is  Iriih  or  Oaznilgeen  mom 
(Ckondrw  erisfnu),  which  is  not  only  sometimes  used  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  diet,  but  finds  a  place  also  among  the  dietetic  resources  of 
the  sick-room.  Irish  moss  comes  into  the  market  in  a  dried  ibnii, 
and  has  approximately  the  following  composition  (Church) : 

Waier  iS-SperccoL 

Nitrogenout  matter  ■*        ..        ..      gV      •• 

Mucilage,  etc.  ..         **         .,         ..  33-4        „ 

Cellulose *         ..         ..      ai        „ 

Mioeral  matter        14-3        ^ 

Its  chief  constituent  is  the  substance  described  in  the  analy^  u 
'mucilage,'  but  which  is  also  known  as  lichenin.  This  substance 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  and  dissolves  when  boiled, 
and  if  present  in  sufficient  amount  sets  to  a  yellowish  jelly  on 
cooling.  Its  chemical  nature  is  obscure.  When  boiled  with  adds 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  but  of  what  nature  is  not 
definitely  determined.'  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
mucilaginous  substance  in  Irish  moss  is  quite  unafifected  hj  the 
ordinary  starch -digesting  fluids  (saliva  and  pancreatic  juice)  met 
with  in  the  body.  For  this  reason  its  nutritive  value  ni  .t  remain 
open  to  grave  question,  and  at  present  one  is  only  justified  in 
regarding  it  as  a  substance  capable  of  yielding  a  bland  and  soothing 
drink  which  may  be  of  value  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  throat. 
It  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  starch  in  cases  of 
diabetes ;  but  although  it  may  not  aggravate  that  disease,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  contributes  in  any  important  degree  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  patient.  That  this  is  extremely  unlikely  » 
rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  fact  that  Irish  moss  jdly  contains 
only  3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  the  remainder  being  water.  A 
teacupful  of  such  jelly  would  furnish  only  (  ounce  of  solid  matter, 
or  as  much  as  the  wdght  of  a  shilling.    Whether  the  nitrogenous 

■  Id  a  specimen  of  Iriab  laosa  which  I  examined,  I  finnd  only  6*3  pec  cent  of 
nitrogeaous  matter  and  i6'6  per  cent,  of  aah. 

■  "nie  sagar  doea  not  appear  to  be  glDcae&  I  have  not  fbond  that  it  fenneat* 
wiifa  yeast.  It  gives  an  imperfect  pentose  reaction  with  phloroglucin.  The 
licheoin  of  Ireland  moss  gives  on  hydroljrsis  a  large  jield  01  a  reducing  eugar. 
which  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives  no  phloioglucin  reaction  (we  also  p.  167) 
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matter  of  Irish  moss  contributes  to  the  Dourishment  of  the  hody 
must  also  be  left  UDdetermined.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is  all  present 
in  an  albuminoid  fonn.  The  nuneral  constituents  are  very  abundani, 
and  contain  traces  of  iodine,  but  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  efTects  on 
nutrition. 

Lichens. 

The  only  hchen  which  we  need  consider  is  the  so-called  Iceland 

moss  {Celraria  islandica).     In  its  commercial  form  it  resembles  Irish 

moss,  but  is  much  darker  in  colour.    According  to  Church's  analysis, 

its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Waler  ..         ..         t,         ,,         ..     lOO  per  cent. 

Proteid 

Lichen  starch 

CeiiuloSB      '. . 

A  more  recent  analysis  of  the  commercial  article  dried  at  105°  C. 
fams  been  made  by  Ernest  W.  Brown,'  with  the  following  result : 

Total  nitrogen ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..      ojOpetcent. 

Proteid  nitromn  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..      031 


Elher  ei 

CellnlOM 


He  describes  two  kinds  of  carbohydrates  as  occurring  in  the 
substance ;  (i)  Lichenin,  which  forms  the  jelly  and  yiulds  <iiNtrn^e 
on  hydrolysis,  but  is  unaffected  by  digestion  and  probalily  clues  not 
form  glycogen ;  and  (2)  iso-lichenin,  which  is  present  in  much  suiallt  r 
amount  and  resembles  soluble  starch,  but  on  digestion  yields  only 
dextrins — no  sugar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  chemical  nature  ai  the  substance,  from  the 
resistance  of  its  constituents  to  digestion,  and  from  the  small  amount 
of  it  ever  present  in  a  jelly,  that  its  nutritive  value  must  be  regarded 
u  pcacticaily  nil. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
SnaAB,  8PI0BS,  AHD  OOHDOIEHTS 


The  importance  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  diet  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  well  to  devote  a  little  space  to  its  special  condderatioD. 

Several  different  varieties  of  sugar  enter  into  the  composition  of 
articles  of  diet,  bat  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups :  (i)  The  socioses,  known  chemically  as  the  di- 
saccharids  {Ci,H„0,  j,  the  chief  examples  <d  which  are  cane-sugai 
(sucrose],  beet-sugar,  maple-sugar,  malt-sugar  (maltose),  and  milk- 
sugar  (lactose) ;  (2)  the  glncoBos,  or  monosaccharids  (C,H„0^, 
exemplified  by  grape-sugar  (dextrose),  fruit-sugar  (Isevulose),  and 
invert  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  those  two,  and  is  best  known  in 
the  form  of  honey. 
We  may  now  consider  each  of  these  varieties  in  some  detail. 
I.  Oane-sugar,  or  sucrose,  is  the  most  ^miliar  of  all  kinds  of 
sugar.  It  is  most  commonly  derived  from  certain  special  grasses, 
such  as  the  sugar-cane  or  sorghum,  but  occurs  also  in  smaller 
amount  in  a  great  many  plants  and  fruits.  When  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  sugar-cane,  special  names,  such  as  beet-sugar 
or  maple-sugar,  are  nsually  given  to  it ;  but  it  roust  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  are  chemically  indistinguishable  from  the  form 
of  sugar  derived  froro  the  sugar-cane- 
Cane-sugar  has  been  in  use  in  the  world  as  a  food  for  many  ages, 
but  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  it  has  been 
manufrictured  cheaply  enough  to  take  an  important  place  in  ordinary 
diets.  The  following  brief  history  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is 
taken  from  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  *  Sugar  as  Food,'  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ;' 
'  Sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  was  probably  known  in  China  3,000 
I  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  93,  1899. 
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years  before  it  was  used  in  Europe.     When  merchants  began  10 
trade  in  the  Indies  it  was  brought  westward  with  spices  and  per- 
fumes and  other  rare  and  costly  merchandise,  and  it  was  used  for  a 
loDg   time  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  medicines.     An  old 
saying  to  express  the  loss  of  something  very  essential  was,  "  Like  an 
apothecary  without   sugar."     Greek  physicians  several  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  speak  of  sugar  under  the  name  of  "  Indian 
salt."     It  was  called  "  honey  made  from  reeds,"  and  said  to  be  "  like 
gum,  white  and  brittle."    But  not  until  the  Middle  Ages  did  Euro- 
peans have  any  clear  idea  of  its  origin.     It  was  confounded  with 
manna,  or  was  thought  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  plant,  where  it 
dried  into  a  kind   of  gum.     When  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  the  sugar-cane  from  India  was  cultivated  in  Northern  Africa, 
the  use  of  sugar  greatly  increased,  and  as  its  culture  was  extended 
to  the  newly-discovered  Canary  Islands,  and  later  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  it  became  a  common  article  of  food  among  the  well-to-do. 
In  1598  Hentzer,  a  German  traveller,  thus  describes  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, then  szty-five  years  of  age ;  "  Her  nose  is  a  little  hooked,  her 
lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black,  a  defect  the  English  seem  subject 
to  from  their  great  use  of  sugar."     By  many  the  aew  food  was  still 
regarded  with  suspicion.     It  was  said  to  be  very  heating,  to  be  bad 
6>r  the  lungs,  and  even  to  cause  apoplexy.     Honey  was  thought  to 
be  mora  wholesome,  because  more  natural  than  the  "  products  of 
forced  invention." ' 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  sugar  in  this  country*  is 
to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  1319.  Its  price  at  that  time  was  is.  g^d.  per  pound.  Since  then 
the  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased  so  enormously  that  each  of  us 
in  this  country  now  uses  between  So  and  90  pounds  of  it  annually.^ 
The  eompositlim  of  the  sngar-cane  and  its  juice  is  about  as  follows:* 
EHlirt  Cant.    Jvk* 

Water 7''^  79'4 

Soger ra-o.         {'i:^  !'='y"»'."^"*);.. 


CdlnIoM        95^ 

Albaminoaa  matter..         .,        0*55  0-37 

Faliy  and  colouring  matter 

Solublesalts 

liuoloble  aalta          ..         •• 
Silka 

■  See  Banaister'i  Cantor  Lectures.  1S90. 

*  Calculated  from  tbe  total  sugar  consumptioa  of  tha  United  Kingdon 
<A  tbi«,  however,  is  re-eiported  in  a  manufactured  form  as  biscuits,  jan 
etc.  M  that  it  is  probably  nearer  the  mark  to  say  thai  tbe  average  a 


}- 


•ugar  consumed  daily  by  each  iodividiial  in  this  cuuoiry  it 
■  Thorpe'*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  voL  iii.,  p.  6i^ 
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In  order  to  separate  the  sugar,  the  canes  are  crushed,  and  the 
expressed  juice  is  then  bleached  by  means  of  sulphurous  add, 
neutralized  with  liioe,  and  all  albuminous  matters  coagulated  by 
boiling.  It  is  then  filtered,  evaporated  down,  and  the  uncrystal* 
lizable  sugar  (glucose)  separated  by  aid  of  a  centrifuge.  In  this 
way  the  raw  sugar  is  obt^ned  in  a  crystalline  form  still  mixed  with 
impurities,  while  the  reddue  is  sold  as  molasses  or  treacle,  or  is  used 
to  make  rum.  The  chief  examples  of  raw  cane-sncar  are '  Barbadoes,' 
'  Clayed,'  and  '  Demerara,'  the  ditTerences  in  these  depending  on  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  '  Barbadoes '  is  a  very  dark  sugar,  while" 
'  Demerara '  is  characterized  by  a  golden  colour  and  well-defined 
crystal ;  it  has  also  a  fine  flavour,  due  to  its  being  prepared  by  the 
careful  treatment  of  specially  selected  canes. 

Raw  sugar  is  purified  by  the  process  of  refining,  which  consists  in 
remelting  the  sugar,  filtering  it,  and  clarifying  it  by  means  of  diax- 
coal.  It  is  then  carefully  evaporated  tn  vacuo.  If  loaf-sngar  is 
wanted  it  is  run  into  moulds.  Moulded  cube-sugar  is  made  in  the 
form  of  sticks,  and  afterwards  cut  into  cubes  by  machinery.  Granu- 
lated sugars  are  made  in  the  centrifuge.  Other  varieties  depend  on 
the  mode  of  crystallization  and  grinding  to  which  the  sugar  is  sub- 
jected. 

2.  Beat-sugar. — Fully  two-thirds  of  the  'cane '-sugar  commonly 
used  is  really  derived  from  the  sugar  beet.  The  following  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  derived  firom  the  pamphlet  already 
mentioned : 

'  Marggraf,  a  chemist,  of  Berlin,  first  discovered  in  1747  that 
beets,  with  other  fieshy  roots,  contained  crsrstallizabla  sugar  identical 
with  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  1796  Marggrafs  pupil,  Achard, 
erected  the  first  manufactory  for  beet -sugar,  and  in  1799  he  brought 
the  subject  before  the  French  Academy.  He  manufactured  beet- 
sugar  on  his  farm  in  Silesia,  and  presented  loaves  of  refined  beet- 
sugar  to  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  in  1797 ;  but  the  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  sugar  that  could  be  extracted  by  the  methods  then  in 
use  was  too  small  for  commercial  success.  A  new  stimulus  was 
given  by  the  sugar  bounties  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  raethodsVere 
rapidly  improved,  especially  in  France.  Two  great  difficulties  were 
still  to  be  met :  the  percentage  of  sugar  present  in  the  beet  was 
small  (6  per  cent.),  and  it  was  separated  with  great  difficulty  from 
the  many  non-sugar  constituents,  some  of  them  acrid  and  of  very 
unpleasant  taste.  Science  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a  beet  was 
gradually  developed  having  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  undesirable  impurities.    Barber  says  that 
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in  1836  18  tons  of  beetroot  were  necessarj'  to  prodaM  i  ton  of  sugar ; 
in  1850  this  quantity  was  reduced  to  i3'8,  in  r86o  to  137,  tons ;  and 
in  1889  to  9*35  tons.  From  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  as  found  b;  Marggra^ 
the  sugar  beet  of  good  quality  now  contains  15  per  cent  and  more, 
12  per  cent,  being  considered  necessary  for  profitable  mauufacture.' 
The  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  beets  by  rasping  them  to  a,  pulp, 
extracting  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  with  subsequent  decoloration 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 

To  the  ordinary  consumer  beet-sugar  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
to  the  chemist  the  two  are  really  identical.'  There  is  no  evidence 
for  the  statement  sometimes  made,  that  beet-sugar  is  more  injurious 
to  health  than  genuine  cane-sugar ;  but  I  am  informed  by  manu- 
facturers that  for  some  purposes  sugar  derived  from  the  cane  is 
preferable,  e.g.,  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  syrups  and  British  wines. 
It  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  fermentation. 

3.  Maplfl-angar  is  derived  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America 
by  tapping  the  bark  in  early  spring  and  allowing  the  sap  to  escape 
as  it  flows  upward.  The  sap  is  evaporated  and  the  sugar  allowed 
to  crystallize  out  while  the  residue  is  used  as  maple  syrup.  One 
maple-tree  yields  about  4  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season. 

There  is  no  chduical  difference  between  maple-sugar  and  that 
derived  from  the  cane  or  beet,  but  it  contains  certain  ethereal  sub- 
stances which  give  it  its  peculiar  flavour.  It  is  probably  on  the 
presence  of  these  that  the  slightly  laxative  qualities  of  maple-sugar 
depend.  As  a  commercial  source  of  sugar  the  maple  cannot  com- 
pare with  either  the  cane  or  the  beet,  and  maple-sugar  is  now  chiefly 
osed  as  a  luxury  and  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  taste. 

The  average  compoation  of  these  sugars  in  their  raw  state  is  si 
fallows  :* 

■■16  9333  4-a4  i-M 

■■90  gaoo  a-59  3-56 


Sugar  beet  , 

MaplB 


After  being  subjected  to  the  process  of  reflning,  sugar  is  practically 
a  pare  chemical  substance.  It  is  indeed  'the  purest  food-substance 
in  commerce '  (Wynter  Blyth). 

(  It  has  been  eplt)'  ramarked  bj  a  writer  in  the  Britiik  Midical  ymimal  fMay  4, 
1901}  that  the  diSeience  between  cane-sugar  and  beet-sngai  i»  '  not  a  chemical 
bat  a  pbysiological  one— a  question  of  taste  and  flavour.  It  is  a  difference 
nmilar  to  that  between  via  ordinairt  and  Chiteaa  Marganz,  and  between  nlent 
•puit  binlljr  colonred  and  genuine  Scotch  whiskj.' 

>  <  Sugar  aa  Pood,'  p.  la. 
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4.  The  remuning  sizars  of  this  group  are  malt-sugar,  or  miltoan. 
and  milk-sugar,  or  lactose.  Both  of  these,  though  disaccharids, 
differ  veiy  considerably  in  chemical  and  physical  properties  frooi  the 
sugars  we  have  been  considering.  Milk-sugar  has  already  been 
described  (p.  no),  and  we  may  defer  the  study  of  maltose  until  we 
come  to  malt-extracts  (p.  543)* 

Certain  substances  derived  from  cane-sugar  deserve  brief  men- 
tion. When  strongly  heated,  si^ar  melts  into  a  yellowish  liquid, 
and  undergoes  some  pfaydcal  alteration,  so  that  on  cooling  it  does 
not  crystallize,  but  forms  a  transparent,  brittle  mass,  ^miliar  to 
everyone  as  Inrley  sngar.  If  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature 
its  colour  darkens,  and  it  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  the  product  b^ng 
caninel,  which  is  so  largely  used  in  cooking  operations. 

Treaele,  molasses,  and  golden  sttup  are  produced  as  by-i^oducts 
in  the  manufecture  of  crystallized  sugar.  Their  syrupy  consistoice 
is  in  part  due  to  the  ^t  that  the  impurities  which  they  contain 
prevent  the  cane-sugar  from  crystallizing,  and  partly  also  to  their 
being  fairly  rich  in  uncrystatlizable  fruit-sugar.  The  following 
.  represents  their  composition : 

WallnJiM   __.         GoUm 
Unlassa.       ""^^       Syn^. 

Csne-angar 470  33-3  390 

Fruit-SDgar 30-4  37-3  330 

Extractive  and  colouring  mUter..         37  3'5  2-8 

Salu  3-6  3-4  3-3 

Water         37-3  33-4  33-7 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  [v<^rti<m  of  nutritive  matter  id 
these  with  that  in  malt-extract  (p.  543),  but  to  this  subject  we  shall 
return  later. 

5.  The  other  great  group  of  sugars  is  the  glocoses,  or  mono- 
saccharids.  The  best  example  of  these  is  deztrosa,  which  occurs  so 
abundantly  in  the  grape.  When  grapes  are  dried  to  form  raisins,  the 
dextrose  separates  out,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  raisins  in  the 
form  of  little  yellowish-white  granular  masses.  Commercial  glucose 
is  usually  got  by  boiling  starch  with  acids.  It  occurs  in  a  syrupy 
form.  When  heated  it  turns  brown,  and  is  used  in  cookery  as 
'  sugar  colouring.*  Mixed  with  egg-aJbumin,  it  is  largely  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  *  icing  *  and  '  fondants '  in  confectionery  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  bonbons. 

Fruit-sugar,  or  lavulose,  is  found,  as  its  name  implies,  in  most 
fruits.  It  is  characterized  by  being  almost  imcrystallizable.  It  is 
hardly  ever  met  with  in  an  isolated  form  in  dietetics,  but  is  some* 
times  administered  to  diabetic  patients,  by  some  of  whom  it  is 
better  home  than  any  other  form  of  sugar  (p.  402). 
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t  sagax  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Uevulose.  It  can  be 
prepared  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  ferments  or  by  simple 
boiling,  but  more  readily  t)y  boiling  with  aads.  This  'inversion' 
of  cane-sugar,  as  it  is  called,  goes  oD  pretty  rapidly  when  cane- 
ougar  is  boiled  witb  finut-juice,  the  active  agent  being  the  vegetable 
atnd  of  the  fruit.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cane-sugar  used 
in  making  jam  is  converted  into  invert  sugar  in  the  process.  It  is 
important  to  remember  also  that  invert  sugar  does  not  crystallize. 

Honer  is  the  most  ^miliar  form  of  invert  sugar.  It  contains 
about  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose,  its  flavour  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  smalt  amounts  of  volatile  substances  derived  from 
the  flowers.  The  mean  compositiai  of  pure  h<»iey  was  found  by 
Dr.  Sieber  to  be  as  follows : 

Hototara ,       ..  19-98  p«r  cent. 

Grape-sQgar  (daxtroM)..         ••        ••  34-71       „ 

LzvuloM 39-»4       „ 

SubataocM  other  than  •agar  ..         ..      3-03       „ 

The  comb  consists  of  ^tty  substances,  which  are  probably  in- 
capable of  digestion.  There  is  a  form  of  artificial  honey  in  which 
the  comb  consists  of  paraffin  wax  and  the  fluid  part  of  commercial 
glucose,  and  the  latter  is  often  used  also  for  the  adulteradon  of 
dripped  honey.  Its  use  can  be  detected  by  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  dextrose  in  ihe  mixture.  Such  an  artificial  product  is 
quite  innocuous,  but,  being  much  cheaper  to  produce  than  the 
genuine  article,  it  should  not  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 

The  basis  of  Bweetmeati  is  either  cane-sugar  or  one  of  the 
glucoses.  Sugar-candy  is  one  of  the  purest.  It  consists  of  cane- 
sugar  which  has  been  allowed  to  crystallize  round  threads.  It 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  water  and  80  per  cent,  of  crystal- 
Uxable  sugar. 

Toffee  consists  of  melted  si^ar  and  butter  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions. Everton  toffee  has  about  34  per  cent,  of  cane  and  27  per 
cent,  ci  invert  sugar,  which  has  been  derived  from  cane-sugar 
by  the  prolonged  boiling.  It  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  and 
makes  an  agreeable  substitute  for  *  cod-liver-cul  and  malt '  in  the  case 
of  ill -nourished  children. 

Chocolate  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  cane-si^ar,  but  no 
dextrose  or  Isevulose.  The  rest  of  it  is  composed  of  cocoa-powder. 
(For  analyses,  see  p.  334.) 

Invert  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  albumin,  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  uncrystallized  sweets,  such  as  the  creamy 
matter  in  the  interior  of  chocolate  drops. 

18 
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The  colouring  of  sweets  is  derived  either  from  burnt  si^ar  at 
from  one  of  the  anilin  dyes,  most  commonly  eosin.  Cochineal  is 
also  a  favourite  colourer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  aniline  dyes 
may  be  excreted  in  the  urine  almost  unchanged,  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  patients  have  been  supposed  to  be  passing  blood, 
when  they  had  merely  been  sucking  red  sweets.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  such  substances  are  m  any  way  harmful 
to  life. 

Jams  consist  essentially  of  fruit  preserved  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sugar.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  adds  of  the  fruit,  aided  by 
the  high  temperature  employed  in  the  course  of  preparation,  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cane-sugar 
into  the  invert  form.  Home-made  jam  is  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  commercial  article,  and  consequeutly  contains  more  invert 
and  less  cane-sugar  than  the  latter.  Aitcbison  Robertson'  gives  the 
proportion  of  cane-sugar  in  most  home-made  jams  as  so  per  cect^ 
while  commercial  jams  have  anything  from  lo  to  50  per  cent.  In 
some  home-made  jams  which  he  examined  the  proportion  of  rant 
stigar  which  had  been  inverted  was  as  follows : 


fnforlionof  Qku^ 

inKtrhd. 

Strawberry          .. 

t,        two-fiflhs 

Raspberry           .. 

tbree-fifthi 

Black  berrv            .. 
Marmalade 

four-fifths 

Plum 

■ix-sAveDths 

The  importance  of  these  figures  is  derived  from  the  tact  that  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  cane-sugar  which  has  been  inverted,  the  less 
likely  is  the  jam  to  interfere  with  digestion  (see  p.  384). 

Oominerelal  glncoee,  on  account  of  its  incapability  of  crystallizing, 
is  often  used  to  make  jam  from  inferior  fruit  or  from  the  remains  of 
fruit,  the  juice  of  which  has  been  used  to  make  fruit  syrups  and 
jellies.  Such  jam  may  have  a  good  appearance,  but  is  deficient  in 
fruit  flavour.     It  is,  however,  quite  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

The  gelatini^g  power  of  jellies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pectin 
m  the  fruit  (p.  353).  If  boiled  too  long,  the  power  of  gelatinizing  is 
lost,  and  a  syrup  results  instead  of  a  jelly.  In  commercial  jellies 
gelatin  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent  this. 

Almost  half  the  weight  of  any  given  quantity  of  jam  is  made  up 
of  sugar  in  some  form  or  another.  The  nutrittva  value  of  jam  has 
already  been  considered  (p.  137). 
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Digestion  of  Sugar. 

Xfae  first  &ctor  which  determines  the  digestibility  of  a  sugar  U  its 
chemical  form.    No  matter  in  what  form  sugar  is  consumed  in  the 
food,    it  can  only  be  assimilated  as  a  monosaccharid  (dextrose  or 
Isevulose).     Hence,  we  iind  that  provision  is  made  in  the  alimentary 
cai^al  for  the  conversion,  by  means  of  suitable  ferments,  of  all  forms 
of  sucrose  (disaccharids)  into  dextrose  and  laevulose ;  *.«.,  they  are 
inverted.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view  we 
may  speak  of  the  sucroses  as  undigested  and  the  glucoses  as  pre- 
digested  sugars.     It  now  becomes  clear  why  sweet  fruits  are  such 
important  dietetic  sources  of  sugar.     It  is  because  they  contain  the 
latter  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  fit  for  direct  absorption  into  the  blood. 
For  the  same  reason  honey  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  easily 
'     digested  saccharine  substance,  and  the  importance  of  the  inversion 
ivhich  cane-sugar  undergoes  in  the  manufacture  of  jams  also  be- 
comes manifest.    The  superiority  of  hoow-made  over  commercial 
jams  is  also  set  in  a  clearer  light  by  reference  to  these  considerations. 
The  second  factor  which  influences  the  digestibility  of  a  sugar  is 
the  degne  ef  conctntratum  of  its  solution.    Id  strong  solution  sugar  is  an 
irritant  to  the  tissues.     In  contact  with  the  skin,  it  is  apt  to  set  up 
superfidal  inflammation.    This  is  familiar  in  the  form  of  the  eczema 
which  is  apt  to  appear  in  diabetics  from  the  contact  of  the  sugar- 
ctmtaining  urine  with  the  skin,  and  from  the  similar  condition 
occarring  on  the  arms  of  grocers  and  other  persons  who   have 
frequently  to  handle  sugar,  and  it  is  on  account  of  its  irritating 
properties  that  sugar  cannot  be  used  as  a  subcutaneous  aliment, 
though  otherwise  well  adapted  to  folfil  that  Unction.     All  attempts 
to  use  it  in  that  fashion  have  been  frustrated  by  the  pain  which  it 
sets  up  (see  p.  553).     The  same  is  true  of  the  stomach.     Brandl, 
experimenting  on  dogs,  found  that  a  5-7  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar 
produced  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  if  the  concentration 
was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  the  mucous  membrane  became  dark 
red,  while  a  20  per  cent,  solution  produced  pain  and  great  distress. 
This  irritating  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  is  accompanied  by 
Ibe  production  of  much  mucus  and  the  pouring  out  of  a  highly 
add  gastric  juice.     These  irritating  effects  seem  to  be  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  cane-sugar  than  in  that  of  the  glucoses 
Aitchison  Robertson'  injected  250  c.c.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of 

'  '  DijjestioD  of  Sugars  in  Some  Diseased  Conditioiii  of  Ibe  Body,*  EiMiagk 
MiiiaU  Journal.  December.  1894. 

I&— 2 
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caae-sugar  into  the  stomach  of  a  patient  who  was  suSerii^  &om 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient  felt  sick, 
and  vomited  a  very  add  fluid  which  put  his  teeth  on  edge.  He 
coinplaiDed  also  <^  heart-bum  and  flatulence,  and  of  severe  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  A  solution  of  invert  sugar  o(  the 
same  strength  produced  no  discomfort.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  similar  results  in  other  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  invert  stigar 
produced  no  unpleasant  symptom,  and  disappeared  rapidly  &0111  the 
stomach,  while  the  cane-sugar  caused  much  distress,  and  remained 
for  a  long  time. 

The  greater  d^estibility  of  invert  sugar  is  here  brought  out  agsdo 
in  great  clearness.  Cane-sugar  may  easily  interfere  with  the  diges- 
tion of  other  foods,  by  reason  of  the  great  outpouring  of  mucus  m 
the  stomach  which  its  presence  induces.  Schal^  found  that 
10  to  30  grammes  (2  to  6  lumps)  of  cane-sugar,  when  taken  with  an 
ordinary  test  breakfast,  produced  no  appreciable  effect  on  its  diges- 
tion; but  when  the  quantity  was  increased  to  120  grammes  consider- 
able delay  of  digestion  ensued.  Seeing,  he  says,  tliat  one  can  easily 
take  60  to  100  grammes  of  sugar  at  dessert  in  the  form  of  ices  and 
sweets,  a  retarding  action  on  the  digestion  of  a  meal  must  not 
unfrequently  be  manifested.  Experiments  by  Ogata  on  dogs  confirm 
these  results.* 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  th^,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  risk  erf 
interfering  with  digestion  by  the  use  of  sugar,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  latter  is  not  consumed  in  a  concentrated  form,  but  that 
the  comparative  dilution  in  which  sugar  occurs  in  natural  foods, 
such  as  fruits  and  milk,  is  imitated.  This  is  of  special  importance 
in  the  case  of  dyspeptics,  and  the  superiority  of  glucose  for  such 
patients  over  ordinary  cane-sugar  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon. 

Another  matter  affecting  the  behaviour  of  different  sugars  in  the 
stomach  is  their  tendency  to  undergo  fermentation.  Three  varieties 
of  such  fermentation  may  be  distinguished  :  (i)  Akokolic,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  acetic  add  ;  (3)  Imtyric,  with  the 
formation  of  butyric  acid ;  {3}  iactic,  the  product  being  lactic  add. 
Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  different  sugars  vary  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  tend  to  undergo  these  different  forms  of 
fermentation.  Some  interesting  experiments  upon  this  point  have 
been  carried  out  by  Aitchison  Robertson.*    He  arranges  the  sugars 

1  Ziit.f.  Khn.  Med.,  ixix.  49.  1S96. 

■  '  Sugar  aa  Food.'  p.  la. 

*  '  Rale  of  ParmoDtatioD  of  Sugars,'  Ediaburgk  lltHtat  ytamat,  March,  1S94- 
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in  the  foUowing  order,  according  to  tbe  rapidity  wiift  which  they 
tend  to  undergo  each  variety  of  fermentatioo : 

Lactic.  Butyric.  AUcholit. 

Z^aevolMe  (roost  fer-        Lasvnlose  (most  fa>  Maltose  (moat  f^ 

DMntable).  men  table).  meatable). 

Lactose.  Maltose.  Invert  aagu. 

Dextrooe.  Deitrose.  Cane-sogar. 

Invert  sngar.  Invert  sugar.  Dextrose. 

Caoe-sagai.  Cane-sugar.  LxvuIom. 

Maltose.  Lactose.  Lactose. 

Xhe  practical  deductions  which  be  draws  from  bis  observatioDS 
are  these: 

I.  In  dyspepsia  tbe  absorption  tH  caibobydratu  is  delayed,  and 
tfaerefore  all  sugars  tend  to  ferment. 

3.  In  dyspepsia  with  lactic  acid  formation,  one  should  avoid 
dextrose,  laevulose  and  invert  sugar,  and  use  cane-sugar,  maltose 
and  lactose  in  moderate  amoimt. 

3.  la  butyric  fermentation  lactose  should  be  preferred. 

4.  Id  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentation  one  should  forbid  invert 
sugar  and  laevulose,  and  give  lactose. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  all  sugars,  lactose  Is  least  liable  to 
fermentation.  This  is  another  point  in  ^vour  of  the  value  of  a 
milk  diet  in  stomach  complaints. 

The  last  point  connected  with  the  influence  of  sugar  on  the 
digestive  organs  is  its  supposed  injnrionB  effects  on  the  teeth.  The 
impres^on  that  sugar -eating  ts  bad  for  the  teeth  is  so  widespread 
that  one  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  devoid  of  all  real  basis.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  supposition  is  not  supported  by 
any  very  conclusive  observations.  If  sugar  does  destroy  the  teeth, 
it  probably  does  so  indirectly  by  lingering  in  the  crevices  of  the 
mouth,  and  leading  to  the  production  of  acids  which  eat  away  the 
enamel. 

Assimilation  of  Sugars. 

Tbe  £ite  of  sugar  after  entering  the  blood  is  to  be  converted  by 
the  liver  into  glycogen.  What  becomes  of  it  after  that  is  still 
disputed,  but  everyone  is  agreed  that  glycogen  is  the  form  in  which 
sugar  is  stored  in  the  body,  for  a  time,  at  least.  Now,  it  has  been 
fotmd  by  physiol<^icaI  experiment  that  it  is  not  all  sugars  which  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  glycogen.  It  is  only  those  which 
can  be  dtnctfy  feimeated  by  yeast — fermented,  that  is  to  say,  without 
being  first  changed  into  invert  sugar.'    Of  the  sugars  commonly 

>  See  Cremer,  Ztit.  /.  BiolegU,  xxix.  484.  iSga. 
Friti  Vtrft,  DtM.  Ankw.  /.  Klin.  Utd.,  Iviii.  5J3,  :"- 
Artkivtt  i*  MU.  Bj(ftr.,  I«  MiiM.  z.  8i6,  1S9S. 
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consumed,  cane-sugar  and  lactose  are  not  directly  fermented  bjr 
yeast,  and,  in  order  ihat  they  maybe  stored  up  as  glycogen,  provisioa 
has  to  be  made  for  their  previous  inversion.  This  is  met,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  production  of  certain  inverting  ferments  in  the 
intestine  which  act  on  these  sugars.  If,  however,  these  ferments 
happen,  in  any  particular  case,  to  be  ctf  feeble  activity  while  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  intestine  is  great,  some  of  the  sugar  may 
teach  the  blood  unchanged,  and,  being  incapable  of  conversion  into 
glycogen,  straightway  appears  in  the  urine.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
directly  fermentable  sugars,  if  a  large  quantity  is  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  a  short  ti:ne,  the  glycogen -forming  power  of  the  hver  may 
be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  some  of 
the  sugar  wilt  appear  in  the  urine.  There  results  from  this  what  is 
termed  alimentary  glrcosnila.  By  giving  large  quantities  of  a 
different  sugar  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  observing  whether  or  not 
glycosuria  results,  one  has  been  able  to  determine  what  may  be 
called  the  aisimilaiion  limit  of  each — that  is  to  say,  the  maximum 
quantity  which  can  be  consumed  at  one  time  without  the  overflow 
of  any  of  the  sugar  into  the  urine  taking  place.  These  mazimum 
amounts  are  about  as  follows : 

For  lactose    ..  „  .,  130  grammes. 

For  cane-sugar  •*  ..  150  to  zoo  gramniea. 

For  Ixvulose  ..  ..  300  grammes. 

For  dextrose  .  ■  • .  soo  to  a  jo  grammea. 

Lactose,  therefore,  is  the  least  assimilable  of  all  sugars,  and  if  taken 
in  excess  is  the  most  likely  to  result  in  the  production  of  glycosuria. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  assimilation  limit  is  not 
the  same  for  all  individuals.  Some  pieople  are  able  to  convert  more 
sugar  into  glycogen  than  others.  It  has  been  stated  that  persons 
with  a  low  assimilation  limit  are  potential  diabetics ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  more  liable  than  others  to  become  the  victims  of  diabetes 
melhtus. 

There  is  another  chemical  &ct  relating  to  the  assimilaticm  of 
sugars  which  is  of  some  practical  interest,  and  it  is  this :  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  only  sugars  capable  of  direct  fermenta- 
tion,  and  therefore  of  conversion  into  glycogen,  are  those  which 
contain  either  three  carbon  atoms  or  a  multiple  of  that  number. 
Those  which  contain  five,  seven,  or  any  other  number  of  carbon 
atoms  cannot  be  converted  into  glycogen,  and  accordingly,  should 
they  gain  access  to  the  blood,  are  at  once  excreted  in  the  urine. 
Now,  sugars  with  five  carbon  atoms  (pentoses)  occur  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  certain  fruits,  and  hence  pentosuria,  as  it  i$ 
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termed,  is  a  not  iofrequent  result  of  the  free  consumption  of  sucli 
foofls. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  be  noted  that,  if  sugar  be  taken 
along  with  other  food,  and  distributed  uniformly  over  the  day,  very 
large  quantities  can  be  consumed  without  the  danger  of  exceeding 
the  assimilation  limit  Vaughan  Harley  was  able  to  take  a  pound 
of  cane-sugar  daily — with  injurious  results  as  regards  his  digestion, 
it  is  true,  but  without  producing  glycosuria.  As  a  general  rule,  one 
may  assume  that  ^  pound  can  be  taken  daily  without  any  bad 
results  at  all,  but  the  exact  amount  must  of  necessity  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  muscular  activity  of  the  subject. 

Nutritive  Value  and  Econouy  of  Sucar.i 

We  have  seen  that  refined  sugar  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  practically 
pore  carbohydrate.  That  being  so,  its  food  value  must  be  high,  for 
every  gramme  of  it  will  yield  4*1  Calories  of  energy.  An  ordinary 
hmip  of  loaf-sugar  weigiis  5  grammes,  and  yields  therefore  fully 
20  Calories.  Four  such  lumps  contain  as  much  carbohydrate  as 
a  medium-^zed  potato.  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations 
that  even  the  amomit  of  sugar  ordinarily  added  to  a  cup  of  tea  may 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  supply  of  energy  required  by 
the  body  daily.  A  pound  of  butter  will  yield  about  twice  as  much 
energy  as  a  amilar  weight  of  sugar,  but  at  nearly  four  times  the 
same  cost,  for  sugar  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fuel  foods— perhaps  tht 
cheapest — which  we  possess,  a  shilling  spent  00  it  yielding  11,000 
Calories,  or  more,  even,  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  bread 
for  a  similar  expenditure. 

This  great  cheapness  of  suptf  is  a  development  of  recent  years, 
and  can  hardly  be  without  fa^eaching  effects  on  the  national  health. 
It  tends  to  make  us  consume  more  carbohydrate  and  less  fat,  for  fat 
is  always  a  dear  form  of  food.  Whether  this  is  an  advantage  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  true  that  sugar  can  replace  fat  as  a 
fuel  in  the  proportion  of  2}  parts  of  the  former  to  i  of  the  latter, 
but  it  does  not  follow  on  that  account  that  sugar  can  perform  all  the 
functions  in  the  body  which  are  usually  fulfilled  by  fat,  provided  that 
proportion  be  observed.  We  have  already  learnt  (p.  22)  that  sugar 
is  more  rapidly  burnt  up  in  the  body  than  fat,  and  is  on  that  account 
a  more  efficient  proteid-sparcr  than  the  latter.    This  rapid  oxidation 
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is  favoured  by  the  ease  with  which  sugar  is  absorbed,  and,  interfering 
as  it  does  with  the  complete  destruction  of  proteids,  probably  explains 
the  bad  effects  sometiaies  observed  from  the  use  of  sugar  in  gout 
and  gravel  (p.  513).  The  relative  advantages  of  tit  and  sugar  as 
fat-fbnners  is  another  unsettled  point.  The  highly  fatteoin^  proper- 
ties of  sugar  are  undoubted ;  it  is  probably  not  only  itself  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  bt,  but  spares  the  body  ^t  and  part  of  that 
in  the  diet  from  combustion ;  but  whether  the  fat  so  formed  is  as 
useful  as  that  which  can  be  stored  up  firom  the  fat  in  the  diet  is  a 
question  which  physiology  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve.  The 
point  is  one  of  some  practical  importance  in  the  feeding  of  con- 
valescents, and  in  the  selection  of  cod-liver-oil  or  malt  as  a  fattening 
agent. 

Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  great  cheap- 
ness of  sugar  must  have  a  ^ivourable  influence  on  the  health  and 
growth  of  children,  for  it  ensures  to  them  an  ample  supply  of  the 
body  fuel  which  they  so  much  need,  and  which  the  dearuess  of  taX 
is  apt  to  make  unattainable.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  beiiig  a 
form  of  fuel  which  few  children  are  likely  to  refuse,  and  tb^  is  &r 
from  being  true  of  fat.* 

It  is  as  a  mnide  food,  however,  that  sugar  is  of  special  importance. 
We  have  already  learnt  (p.  37)  that  the  carbohydrates  are  probably 
the  chief  source  of  muscular  energy,  and  the  sugars,  on  account  oi 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  absorption,  are  better  calculated  to 
fulfil  this  function  than  any  other  member  of  the  carbobydrate 
group. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Brillat-Savarin  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  '  the  English  ^ve  sugar  to  their  blood  horses  in  order  to 
sustain  them  iu  the  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected.'  To  Swiss 
guides  and  Arctic  explorers,  too,  the  value  of  such  a  saccharine  food 
as  chocolate  has  long  been  ^miliar.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1S93, 
however,  that  Mosso  first  put  the  value  of  sugar  as  a  muscle  food  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  By  means  of  the  ergograph  he  was  able  to 
show  that  sugar  has  a  notable  effect  in  lessening  muscular  fatigue. 

>  On  the  other  ha.nd,  Bunge  has  uttered  a  warning  note  regarding  the  dangers 
Incidental  to  the  great  increase  in  the  dietetic  use  of  sngar  in  recent  times 
('  Der  Wachsende  Znckerconsum  und  seine  Gefahren,'  Ziit.  f.  Biolog.,  41,  1901, 
p.  135)-  He  paints  out  that  sugar,  if  largely  eaten,  mast  diminish  the  amount 
of  other  vegetable  foods  in  the  diet,  whence  there  may  result  a  deficit  in  the 
supply  of  calciam,  iron,  flnorina,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  to  the  blood. 
This  may  tend  10  produce  anaemia  and  caries  of  the  teeth.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  always  dangeroiia  to  replace  natural  foods  by  pnre  isolated  chemiMl 
products.  1  think  il  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  grater  consampUoo  of  wigar 
...  »,....>  ...o™  ,.,■,„  ha,,.  -"Teething  to  do  with  the  increaamg  c""""™"***  "* 
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Tile  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  Vaugban  Hailey,  irho  found, 
vrorking  under  Mosso's  direction,  that  if  he  toolc  17^  ounces  of 
sngar  a  day  his  power  of  doing  work  was  increased  61  to  76 
per  cent.  He  showed  also  that  the  administration  of  sugar  delays 
the  onstt  of  fatigue,  and  that  its  effects  are  rapidly  exerted,  the 
maximum  influence  being  reached  in  about  two  hours.  Schumburg' 
was  able  to  confirm  these  results  as  regards  extraordinary  muscular 
exertion.  Similar  experiments  have  recently  been  performed  by 
Prautner  and  Stowasser,*  who  found  that  when  sugar  was  added 
to  (heir  diet  their  power  of  doing  work  was  increased,  while  fatigue 
and  nitrogenous  waste  were  lessened.  They  conclude  that  sugar  is 
a  specially  valuable  food  for  persons  who  have  to  perform  a  single 
muscular  effort,  and  especially  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion. 

The  results  of  these  scienlilic  expennienis,  which  were  carried 
out  with  due  regard  to  all  possible  sources  of  &iUacy,  have  led  to 
an  extensive  practical  trial  of  sugar  as  a  food  for  persons  engaged 
in  muscular  labour.  Two  examples  may  be  mentioned.  During 
the  autumn  manceuvres  of  the  German  army  a  few  years  ago, 
a  number  of  the  men  were  given  ten  lumps  of  sugar  daily,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  rations.  The  trial  extended  over  five 
weeks,  and  it  was  found  that  the  soldiers  who  had  been  supplied 
with  sugar  noarched  better  and  suffered  less  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue  than  their  fellows  who  were  not  so  supplied.  As  a  result  of 
the  experiments,  the  surgeon  in  charge  recommended  that  the  sugar 
ration  for  soldiers  should  be  raised  to  60  grammes  per  day  (about 
2  ounces). 

The  other  example  illustrating  the  practical  value  of  sugar  as  a 
muscle  food  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  certain  rowing  clubs 
in  Holland.  They  found  sugar  to  be  a  very  valuable  food  in  training. 
The  rowers  who  used  it  always  won,  on  account  of  their  superior 
powers  of  endurance,  and  it  seemed  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
an  exclusively  meat  diet,  so  that  the  men  did  not  become  '  stale.' 

*  One  case,  as  given  in  detail,  is  very  interesting.  Two  schoolboys, 
seventeen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  only  two  hours  a  day  for 
practice,  at  the  end  of  two  months  entered  for  the  rowing  races. 
No  change  had  been  made  in  their  diet  except  that  they  ate  as 
much  sugar  as  they  wished,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-iliird  of  a 
pound  at  the  time  of  their  daily  exercise.     One  of  them,  however 
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did  not  maltA  this  addidoo  to  bis  diet  until  the  third  week,  when  ha 
b^an  to  show  all  the  signs  of  overtraining — loss  of  weight,  and  a 
heavy,  dull  feeling,  with  no  desire  for  study.  On  the  third  day  after 
beginning  the  use  of  sugar  these  symptoms  disappeared.  At  the 
time  of  the  race  both  youths  were  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
victorious  over  their  antagonists,  who  did  not  beUeve  in  the  use  of 
sugar.    No  bad  after-effects  were  observed.'' 

Additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  free  use  of  sugar  in  training 
and  during  the  performance  of  hard  muscular  work  has  been  brought 
forward  by  Steioitzer.^  He  has  found  from  personal  experience  in 
Alpine  climbing  that  his  capacity  for  exertion  is  much  greater  when 
he  partakes  largely  of  sugar,  whilst  at  the  same  time  fetigue  is 
lessened.  The  sugar  is  best  taken  in  solution  in  quantities  of  from 
5  to  lo  ounces  spread  over  the  day.  It  may  bedissolved  in  tea, 
wine  and  water,  or  lemonade.  As  much  even  as  so  ounces  may 
safely  be  taken  for  several  days  on  end  during  bard  exercise  without 
the  least  harm. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  captmns  of 
football  teams  to  try  the  effect  of  serving  round  small  cups  of  black 
coffee,  strongly  sweetened  with  sugar,  at  '  half-time,'  instead  of  the 
usual  lemon.  They  would  probably  be  rewarded  by  the  graatw 
endurance  of  their  men  in  the  second  half  of  the  match. 

Spices  and  Oondhaestt. 

The  spices,  condiments,  and  Savouring  agents  generally,  are  not, 
as  a  nda,  foods  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  capable  of  supplying  the  body  with  building  material  or 
energy.  None  the  less,  however,  they  are  essential  constituent? 
of  the  diet.  Their  importance  rests  upon  the  power  which  they 
possess  of  improving  appetite,  and,  by  so  doing,  of  increasing  the 
digestive  power.  To  the  healthy  man  of  vigorous  appetite  their 
presence  is  less  essential.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
meat  from  which  all  the  flavouring  ingredients  have  been  extracted 
by  prolonged  boiling  is  as  well  digested  by  healthy  men  as  fresh 
meat  itself,*  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  eaten  with  but  little 
relish. 

To  persons  of  jaded  appetite^  however,  and  to  invalids  and  con- 
valescents, the  flavouring  agents  of  the  food  are  very  powerful  aids 

•  ■  Sugar  as  Food,"  p.  i8, 

•  '  Die  BedeulunK  dm  Zuckers  ats  KraftstolT,'  etc  (Berlin,  Paal  P&rcy,  190a). 

•  Pettenkofer  and  Ziemssen'a  ■  Handbuch,"  Part  L,  p.  94.  i88j. 
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to  digestion,  aad  no  adjustment  of  the  diet  in  such  cases  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  which  leaves  this  consideration  out  of 
account.  Their  presence  justifies  the  inclusion  in  the  regimen 
of  many  substances  which  are  otherwise  of  little  nutritive  value, 
such,  for  ejiample,  as  beef-tea. 

The  experiments  of  Pawlow'  have  placed  the  mode  of  action  of 
these  substances  in  a  clearer  light,  and  tend  to  enhance  our  sense  of 
their  importance.  They  appear  to  act  partly  through  the  organs  of 
taste,  in  part  reflexly,  and  in  part  also  by  a  direct  local  action  on 
the  stomach.  In  all  of  these  ways  the  appetite  is  aroused  and  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  promoted.'  The  direct  irritant  effect  which 
some  of  them  have  upon  the  stomach  contra-indicates  their  use  in 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a 
state  of  congestion  or  slight  catarrh.  Many  of  them,  too,  exert  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  organs  of  excretion,  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  be  avoided  by  patients  who  are  suffering  from  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys  or  nephritis,  or,  indeed,  indammation  in  any  part 
of  the  genito- urinary  tract. 

We  have  not  space  to  study  in  detail  the  chemistry  and  composi- 
tion of  the  vast  number  of  flavouring  agents  which  enter  into  the 
diet.  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  us  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
those  in  commonest  use. 

Unttard  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  the  black  or  white  mustard- 
plant  {Brassica  nigra  and  alba).  The  seeds  of  the  white  plant  are  the 
larger.  They  contun  an  acrid  principle,  but  no  essential  oil.  The 
black  seeds  contain  a  substance  called  myronate  of  potash,  along 
with  a  ferment  (myrosin),  and  these,  when  moistened  with  water, 
interact,  producing  the  pungent  essential  oil  to  which  the  character* 
istic  sharpness  of  mustard  is  due.  The  horse-radish  {CochUaria 
armoracia)  contains  an  oil  similar  to  that  of  black  mustard. 

Black  pepper  is  derived  from  the  unripe  berries  of  tbe  Piper  nigrum; 
white  pepper  is  produced  from  the  ripe  fruit.  The  seeds  contain  an 
essential  oil  and  an  alkaloid  (pipeline),  both  of  which  contribute  to 
the  pungent  taste  of  the  substance.  Cayenne  pepper  is  derived  from 
the  pods  of  capsicum ;  the  small  pods  constitute  chillies. 

The  basis  of  vin^ar  is  acetic  add.     Every  100  cc  of  good 

>  'Dia  Arbeit  derVeidaauiigsdrUseii,'  Wiesbaden,  1898.  chapter  viiL 
*  More  recent  experiments  on  men  have  shown  Ibat  ihe  efiect  of  spicM  on  tba 
•ecreiion  of  jiasttic  jnice  ia  very  variable  and  inconBtani,  and  probatly  depends 
to  tome  Client  on  factors  which  vary  in  different  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  ih«ir  power  of  stiraalatiDg;  the  movements  of  the  stomach  is  invariable 
(see  V.  Korczfaskl,  '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Gewflria  auf  die  Sekretorischa  und 
Botoriscbe  Tatigkeit  des  Magens,'  Wuner  Klin.  Wach.,  No.  18,  1902). 
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vinegar  should  contain  5  grammes  of  the  acid,  calculated  in  the 
glacial  form.  In  genuine  vinegars  the  acetic  acid  is  pioduced  by 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  a  fungus  (the  Myccdtrma  aceli),  while  io 
wood  Tlnegar  it  is  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  iwood. 
the  product  being  often  coloured  by  the  addition  of  burnt  sugar. 
The  source  ot  the  alcohol  in  genuine  vinegars  varies.  In  the  best 
varieties  weak  wines  are  the  source,  and  such  vinegars  retain  a 
cert^  amount  of  '  bouquet,'  derived  from  the  wine.  Solutions  of 
akobol  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  malt — dilute  beers,  in  £act 
— are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  source  of  malt  vinegar ;  but  this  term  is 
often  used  by  manufacturers  in  a  very  misleading  ^hion,  for  in 
recent  years  dilute  spirit  derived  from  sugar  or  molasses  has  come 
much  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  malt-  It  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  such  a  substitution  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health. 
Vinegar  is  often  distilled,  in  order  to  make  it  keep  better.  The 
distillate  contains  the  acetic  acid,  along  with  traces  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  very  popular  in  Scotland 
(Allen). 

In  addition  to  being  a  condiment,  vinegar  has  an  important  action 
in  softening  the  fibres  of  hard  meat  and  the  cellulose  of  green  v^e- 
tables.  Hence  its  use  with  such  articles  as  crab  and  its  addition  to 
salads.  Although  the  acetic  acid  which  vinegar  contains  is  ulti- 
mately oxidized  in  the  body,  with  the  production  of  alkaline  com- 
pounds, there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  an  unfavourable 
influence  in  gout,  and  may  even  precipitate  an  attack  if  freely  in- 
dulged in. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  sugar  itself,  in  addition  to  its  value  as 
a  food,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  condiments  in  common 
use,  and,  like  all  of  these,  is  able  to  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion 
if  used  in  moderation.  This  justifies  the  consumption  of  sweets  at 
dessert.  Chemical  substitutes  for  sugar  which  possess  its  flavouring 
qualities  without  its  food  value  are  uccharia  (benzoic  sulphamide) 
and  dtilcin  (sucrol).  The  preparation  known  as  sazin  owes  its 
sweetness  to  saccharin.  Foicherine  is  another  powerful  artificial 
sweetener.  These  have  many  hundred  times  the  sweetening  power 
of  sugar,  but  are  of  no  use  as  foods.  They  are  used  to  replace  sugar 
as  a  fiavourer,  chiefly  by  diabetic,  gouty,  and  obese  patients. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

HTNEEAL  OOWSTItOEHTS  OF  THE  FOOD 

The  human  body  contains  about  7  pounds  of  mineral  matter,  of 
wrhicb  about  five-axths  is  in  tbe  bones.  An  analysis  of  the  whole 
body  would  yield  about  5  per  cent,  of  asb.  It  b  obvious  from  this 
that  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  diet  are  important  building 
material  for  the  body,  and  are  therefore  to  be  r^arded  as  foods  in 
the  strictly  scientific  sense  of  the  term. 

Tbe  chief  mineral  substances  required  in  the  food  are  sodium, 
potasdum,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  along  with  phosphorus, 
cUorine,  sulphur,  and  traces  of  silica,  fluorine,  and  iodine. 

So  necessary  are  these  for  maintaining  intact  tbe  fabric  of  tiie 
tx>dy  that  death  ensues  within  about  a  month  if  the  supply  of  them 
is  entirely  cut  off,  even  althoi^h  all  the  other  constituents  of  a  normal 
diet  are  supplied  as  before. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food 
are  important  as  tissue -builders,  the  question  may  next  be  asked, 
Are  they  of  any  value  as  sources  of  beat  or  energy  ?  As  regards  the 
former,  the  reply  is  in  the  negative.  Tbe  mineral  substances  in  the 
food  enter  the  body  in  a  form  too  highly  oxidized  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  any  heat  in  the  tissues. 

As  regards  the  question  of  snpplTtng  energy,  the  reply  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  true  that  the  substances  under  consideration  cannot 
yield  energy  by  oxidation  in  the  way  that  the  proteids,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  do,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  able  to 
act  indirectly  as  sources  of  energy  in  virtue  of  the  osmotic  properties 
which  they  possess.  It  is  found,'  for  example,  that  ordinary  soup, 
I7  reason  of  its  salts,  possesses  an  osmotic  pressure  of  from  7  to  9 
atmospheres.  Now,  the  body  fluids  have  an  osmotic  pressure  of 
only  6  atmospheres,  and  thus  half  a  pint  of  soup  will  raise  the  osmotic 
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pressure  in  the  body  by  fully  half  an  atmosphere.  In  this  way  absorp- 
tiom  and  the  diffusion  of  the  body  fluids  is  aided,  and  sucb  an  action  is 
equivalent  to  the  supply  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  the  body. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  diet  may  claim  to 
rank  as  'foods*  on  two  grounds:  they  are  builders  of  tissue  and 
they  are  sources  of  potential  energy  as  well. 

We  have  next  to  inquire,  What  amotmt  of  minenl  mattar  mast  be 
nVpUad  to  tlie  body  dally?  To  this  inquiry  no  definite  reply  is 
forthcoming.  We  cannot  tell  how  much  of  these  substances  is 
required  for  healthy  nutrition  in  as  predse  a  manner  as  we  can 
calculate  the  need  for  carbon  or  for  nitrogen,  mainly  for  this  reason — 
that  many  of  the  waste  mineral  matters  of  the  body  are  excreted  by 
the  intestine,  and  we  have  do  means  of  telling  what  proportion  of 
these  has  merely  escaped  absorption,  and  how  much  has  been 
excreted  from  the  blood  after  playing  a  part  in  metabolism.  This, 
however,  one  can  say,  that  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  found  in  aa 
ordinary  mixed  diet  is  sufficient — nay,  much  more  than  sufficient — 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  that  amount  is  about  ao  grammes, 
exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  additions  as  salt* 

As  regards  the  farm  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  enter  into 
an  ordinary  diet,  it  may  be  said  that  many,  if  not,  indeed,  most  of 
them,  are  in  a  state  of  organic  combination.  Thus,  we  find  calcium 
and  phosphorus  organically  combined  in  milk,  iron  in  yolk  of  egg 
and  in  meat,  sulphur  in  all  proteid-containing  foods,  and  so  on.  It 
would  appear,  although  the  reason  for  it  is  obscure,  that  such 
organic  mineral  compounds  are  of  special  value  in  nutrition.  It 
cannot  be  maintained,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  such  forms  that 
mineral  matter  can  find  access  to  the  blood.  Experiment  has  shomi 
that  even  such  a  substance  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  absorbed  to  some 
extent,  for  its  administration  is  followed  by  an  increased  excretion  of 
calcium  in  the  urine,*  and  the  success  which  attends  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  chlorosis  by  purely  inorganic  preparations  of  iron  compels 
us  to  believe  that  the  metal  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  that 
form. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  was  found  by  Lnnin  that  mice  fed 
on  desiccated  milk  lived  quite  healthily,  whereas  other  mice  which 
were  given  pure  casein  plus  all  the  salts  of  milk  in  an  inorganic 
form  died.*    No  explanation  of  such  results  can  be  given,  but  they 

'  BanReisof  opin 
diet  which  are  ever  1 
(N  F..  27),  p.  531.  1904). 

•  Slrauss,  Util.  /.  Klin.  Uti.,  xx\\.  493,  1897. 

*  S«e  &I30  Socio,  ZiH.  /.  Pkysioiog.  Chtm..  iv. ; 
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show  that  the  form  !n  which  th6  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  are 
presented  to  us  is  hy  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  amount  and  kind  of  the 
mineral  constituents  met  with  in  different  articles  of  diet.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  however,  to  present  the  reader  with 
analytical  tables  professing  to  exhibit  the  precise  percentage  of  the 
various  components  of  the  ash  of  different  foods,  for  the  reason  that 
these  are  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations  in  kind  and  amount. 
This  is  specially  true  of  vegetable  foods,  on  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  which  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  nature  of  the  soil  have  such  a 
marked  influence.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  take  up  the  principal 
mineral  substances  required  by  the  body  separately,  and  to  point  out 
in  general  terms  what  articles  of  diet  are  richest  in  them.  Let  us 
begin  with  calcium. 

O^Htitti — It  has  been  calculated,  from  analyses  of  human  milk, 
that  an  infant  requires  about  J  gramme  (5  grains)  of  lime  daily.  The 
adult,  owing  to  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  bones,  requires  less. 
Defidency  of  lime  in  the  food  of  an  infant  leads  to  softening  of  the 
bones ;  but  this,  though  an  element  in  rickets,  is  not  really  the  root 
of  that  disease,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  tiiat  an  infant  may 
suffer  from  rickets  even  although  there  has  been  an  actual  excess  of 
lime  salts  in  its  food. 

In  later  life  various  pathological  conditions  have  been  ascribed  to 
an  excessive  consumption  of  calcium  in  the  food.  Amongst  these 
are  calculus,  atheroma*  and  other  calcareous  degenerations,  and 
batntual  constipation.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is 
but  little  real  evidence  for  such  views.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  intestine  ever  absorbs  more  of  any  mineral  substance 
.  than  the  tissues  require,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  substances  in  any  particular  situation,  the  fault  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  local  change  in  the  tissues,  rather  than  to  any 
undue  increase  of  absorption. 

Of  common  articles  of  diet,  the  richest  in  calcium  is  milk.  It 
contains  ij  grammes  of  lime  in  every  litre ;  or,  put  otherwise,  there 
is  more  lime  in  a  pint  of  milk  than  in  a  similar  quantity  of  lime- 
water.  Next  to  milk  come  eggs,  then  the  cereals — and  especially 
rice — and  then  some  vegetables,  such  as  radishes,  asparagus  and 
spinach.  Hard  waters  also  must  be  regarded  as  important  dietetic 
sources  of  calcium. 

<  Sm  Rnmpf,  Bnluitr  KU».  WctMtnttk.,  No.  13,  1897.  Thii  antbor  racotn- 
ncDdi  atheromatoat  subjects  to  adopt  a  diet  poor  in  coldnm  Kiltt,  luch,  (or 
•lample,  u  bi^id,  fish,  meat,  apples  and  potatoes. 
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Foods  pocff  in  lime  are  meat  (but  only  if  derived  from  s  fnlly* 

grown  animal — ^veal,  for  flxarople,  being  comparatively  rich  in 
calciurai),  fish,  bread,  fruits  and  potatoes. 

The  importance  of  milk  and  eggs  as  (bods  for  growing  cbildreo 
will  be  apparent  £rom  these  ^cts,  while  if  one  should  for  any  reason 
desire  to  construct  a  dietary  containing  a  minimum  of  lime,  it 
would  be  well  to  draw  its  ingredients  from  the  members  of  the 
second  group. 

Hacnerinm  is  usually  present  in  foods  in  the  same  proportion  as 
calcium.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  f6r  in  milk 
magnesium  is  less,  and  in  meat  rather  more,  abundant  than  calcium, 
while  in  bread  there  is  actually  five  times  as  much  of  tin  fonner  as 
of  the  latter.* 

Xnm  is  one  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  diet  ol  which  one  may 
say  that  it  is  always  present  in  an  organic  form.  It  is  also  mainly 
excreted  in  the  fxces,  and  this  foct  has  led  to  great  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  it  required  by  the  body  daily. 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  lo  milligrammes  of  the  metal 
contained  in  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  (Stockman),  and  that  quantity 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  meet  all  physiological 
demands. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  precise  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  inn 
present  in  different  articles  of  diet.  In  animal  foods  it  depends  vaj 
much  on  whether  the  animal  was  bled  or  not,  while  in  vegetable 
foods  it  varies  very  greatly  with  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  sdl. 
Bungt*  arranges  some  common  foods  in  the  order  of  their  richness 
(not  the  richness  of  their  ash)  in  iron  as  follows  i 


Yolkofagg. 

Beef. 

Applw. 

Ltnalt. 

StrawboTies. 

White  beans. 

Peas, 

PoUtooa. 

WheU. 

Bous^ngault*  gives  the  following  proportions  of  iron  in  loo  parts 
of  the  following  foods  examined  in  the  £resh  condition : 

'  See  Kati,  Pfiigtr"!  ArcUv..  63,  p.  i,  1896. 

•  See  Richet'i "  Dictionary  of  Physiology. ' 

•  •  Der  Kalk  nod  EiseDgehali  ooMrec  Nahniag.'  ZtU.f.  BitUg..  45.  N  F..  iirU.. 
P-  S31.  1904. 

•  CotBptii  Rmdu,  Ixxiv.  I3J3,  187a, 
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Bloodofoi 

..    003750 

..    006340 

,.     ooaito 

.,     000370 

..     0-00130 

■wL^ea  bi«ad       '.'.        '.'. 

..     0-00570 

H»ricot«       

■•     000740 

OaU 001310 


FoiatOM       0-00160 

Milk 0-00180 

Canott o-ooogo 

Maize 000360 

Rice 0-00150 

Apple.  0-00100 

Spinach        o-ao4jo 

Cabba^ 0-00390! 

Burgaodj     ..        ..        a-oiogoVlnoDoUtro. 

Beer a-oo40oj 

Stockman  has  pointeil  out'  that  these  results  are  too  high,  probably 
from  ^ulty  methods  of  analysis.  He  gives  the  following  amounts  ol 
bm  in  some  common  foods : 


300        „  Gae  bread 

3S0       „  coannoD  bread 

tw       „  beef-Meak 

From  the  results  available,  it  may  be  concluded  that  beet  and 
70UC  of  eg^  are  foods  richest  in  iron,  while  milk  and  its  derivatives, 
Eoch  as  cheese,  are  amongst  the  poorest ;  but  even  5  pints  of  milk 
would  supply  the  10  milligrammes  of  metal  required  in  the  daily 
diet.  Oatmeal  and  Egyptian  lentils  are  amongst  the  richest  in  iron 
of  v^etable  foods,  but  bread,  rice,  potatoes  and  spinach  also  contain 
a  good  deaL  It  sboold  be  noted  that  the  iron  contained  in  haemo- 
globin and  its  derivatives  is  very  ill  absorbed.*  It  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  point  this  out  as  haemoglobin  preparations  are  beginning 
to  find  a  place  in  the  treatment  of  anxmia. 

Amongst  bever^es,  some  mineral  waters — t^.,  Krontbal  (green 
label) — contain  a  good  deal  of  iron,  and  tea-leaves  also  are  very  rich 
in  it,  bat  probably  little  of  the  metal  finds  its  way  into  the  infu»on. 
Wines  are  poor  in  iron,  even  the  so-called  ferruginous  varieties  havii^ 
but  a  small  proportion. 

)  Jomrw.  v/Phytbltg.,  zvlii.  4S4, 1895, and  nl, 35,  1S971  aliofirO;  !/*£.  Jowm., 
Deumber  14,  1895. 

■  See  Katz,  Ankiv.  f.  d,  Ctum.  PkytMof.,  bdiL  I,  1S96;  tlao  lUrtuag.  Zmt 
/.  Biolog.,  xliii. :  1903,  195. 

*  V.  Stat«k,  DtML  MU.  Wtekiusck.,  51,  1898. 
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That  the  habitual  consumptioii  of  foods  poor  In  iron  may  lead  to 
anaemia  is  possible,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  diet  that  would 
not  contain  the  small  amount  of  the  metal  required  daily.  Verdeil 
and  Subbotin,  however,  have  certainly  found  that  the  ash  of  the  blood 
of  dogs  fed  on  meat  contained  much  more  iron  than  that  of  animals 
nourished  on  bread;  and  V.  Hoesslein  has  shown  that  if  young 
animals  only  receive  as  much  iron  as  adults  tbey  become  anaemic. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  any  marked  deficiency  of  iron  in  the 
blood  exists,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  good  by  merely 
dietetic  means ;  for  no  food  is  rich  enough  in  iron  salts  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  iron  contained  in  difterent  foods  is,  after  all,  of  but  little  thera- 
peutic value. 

Sodiiun  and  Fotaseinm. — Sodium  is  required  in  the  body  for  the 
proper  constitution  of  its  Quids ;  potassium  for  the  construction  of 
cells,  and  specially,  perhaps,  of  the  red  blood  cells  and  the  muscles. 
Young  animals  deprived  of  potassium  do  not  develop  good  muscles. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  sodium  and  potassium  contained  in  different 
foods,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vegetable  group  is  richest  io  the 
latter,  and  the  animal  group  in  the  former. 

Bunge  gives  the  following  table  of  proportions : 

To  I  equivalent  of  aodiam  there  ii — 

Inyolkofegs I  equivalent  of  potUBlnm. 

„  mitk   ..         ,.         ,.         ..    O'S  to  6   equivalent*  of  potasainin. 

„  wheat  »..  33  „  H 

„  potato«a        ..         ••         ••      31  „  43  H  •• 

.1  peaa >        ••      44  ..  y>  „  m 

It  nsed  to  be  believed  that  a  deficiency  of  potash  salts  in  the  food 
was  the  main  cause  of  scurvy.  This  belief,  however,  is  now  dis- 
credited, and  it  is  probable  that  potash  is  useful,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  sake  as  for  the  vegetable  acids  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which,  by  their  ojddation,  help  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of 
alkalinity  in  the  blood.'  Green  vegetables  and  fruits  are  a  peculiarly 
valuable  source  of  such  salts. 

Sodium  is  chiefly  taken  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride,  or  commoa 
salt.  Of  this  most  people  consume  about  30  grammes  daily,  which 
is  probably  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  is  really  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  body.  There  are  not  wanting  people  who  maintain 
that  this  excessive  consumption  of  salt  ia  not  only  needless,  but  even 
harmful* 

'  See  Wright  '  On  the  Pathology  and  Therapeotics  of  Scurry,'  Army  Medical 
Reporls.  p.  394.  1895, 
■  See  Mrs,  Leigh  Hunt  Wallace's  ■  Salt  in  iU  Relation  to  Health  and  Dbe«M' 
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This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  extreme  view.     It  may  be 

admitted — for  the  ezperieoce  of  those  who  refuse  to  add  any  salt  to 

Ui^r  food  amply  proves  it — that  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 

contained  in  a  natural  form  in  ordinary  foods  is  quite  sufikient  for 

our  needs ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  an  extra  addition  of  salt  in  the 

form  of  a  condiment  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health.     On  the  other 

hand,  it  is  equally  far  from  being  proved  that  such  addition  conduces 

in  any  way  to  the  well-being  of  the  body.     It  has  been  asserted,  for 

mstance,  that  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  aids  digestion  (Ogata), 

but  more  recent  and  exact  experiments  have  shown  that — in  health, 

at  least,  and  in  moderate  doses — salt  has  very  little  real  infiuence 

on  digestion  at  all,  while  in  large  quantities  it  actually  delays  the 

process.'     I^  moreover,  sodium  chloride  is  entirely  removed  from 

the  food,  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  lessened,  or  even 

arrested  altogether,  and  upon  this  basis  it  has  been  urged  that  ooe 

should  limit  the  use  of  salt  in  cases  of  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach. 

'Where,  oa  the  other  hand,  appetite  is  poor  and  digestive  power 

feeble,  the  moderate  use  of  salt  in  the  food  may  act  as  a  digestive 

stimulant  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  condiment.    There  is  also 

reason  to  believe  that  it  may  slightly  aid  the  absorption  of  food.* 

On  the  general  processes  of  nutrition  in  the  body,  salt  seems  to 
be  equally  devoid  of  any  pronounced  effects.  On  the  one  hand  it 
has  been  maintained  that  it  acts  as  a  cell  stimulant,*  while  on  the 
other  it  has  been  denied,  on  seemingly  equally  good  grounds,  that  it 
has  any  distinct  influence  on  metabolism  at  all.  The  latest  and 
most  conclusive  experiments*  tend  to  show  that  any  action  salt  may 
have  is  in  the  direction  of  lessening  nitrogenous  waste,  provided  a 
Stiffifiency  of  waitf  is  supplied  at  Ike  same  time.  From  all  the  evidence, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  artiflcial  addition  of  salt  to  the  food 
has  either  no  appredable  influence  on  health  at  all,  or,  if  it  has  any, 
it  is  an  influence  which  must  be  described  as  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  craving  for  salt  as  an  addition  to  the  diet  seems  to  be  specially 
strong  amongst  vegetable- feeders.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  this 
fact  has  been  advanced  by  Bunge  on  the  lines  that  the  laige  propor- 
tioa  (tf  potassium  in  vegetable  substances  would  tend  to  drive  all 
■odium  out  of  the  body  were  the  latter  not  constantly  reinforced  by 
>  See  Pawlenr,  •  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdanungsdrSwii.'  and  Schfile,  ZnU.  /  KU». 
Mti.,  xxviii.  49Z,  1895.  and  xxix.  49,  1896. 

■  Gabriel,  Ziit.  f,  Btolog.,  xxiz.  354,  1892. 

■  Gamier  and  Lambert,  ArthivtsdiPhysioli^.,  30.  p.  421,  1898. 

*  Walther  Straub.  Zrit.  f.  Biolct.,  xxxvii.  527, 1898.  For  a  recent  review ol 
die  whole  *nb)ect,  sea  Belli,  Z«U./£j(iA:;.,xlv,,  N.F.  37, 1904,  p.  183. 
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the  addition  of  salt  to  th«  food.  This  theory  has  been  strong 
criticised  by  Forster  and  others,  and  it  is  doubtfol  if  it  can  ba 
regarded  as  tenable — at  least,  in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward  by  its  distinguished  author.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, however,  the  ^t  remains  that  the  artificial  addition  of  salt  is 
apparently  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  people  who  live  mainly  oo 
vegetable  products  than  in  those  who  consume  a  mixed  diet. 

Fhosplionu. — The  importance  of  phosphorus  as  a  building  material 
in  the  body  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Wherever  growth  is  most 
active  there  most  phosphorus  is  found.  It  enters  into  the  compoa- 
tion  of  all  cell  nuclei,  and  it  is  abundantly  present  in  the  bones  and 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  One  would  naturally  expect,  there- 
fore, that  wherever  the  building  up  of  such  tissues  is  going  on  rapidly 
a  large  supply  of  phosphorus  will  be  required  ia  the  food,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  development  of  young  animals  which 
ere  deprived  of  it  is  apt  to  be  seriously  impaired.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  a  due  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  food  of  growing 
children. 

The  pereeatace  of  phospboiio  acid  (P|0|)  in  some  fresh  foods  is 
as  follows :' 


Carrot 

Cabbage 
Potato 
Cbestnutt 
Barley  meal 
Haricots     . 


VtfftM*. 


i6  per  cent. 


Fork       .. 

Milk  .. 
Beef  .. 
Eggs  .. 
White  cbeeM 
Motion  .. 
Gruyirech«e« 


o-[6o  per  cenL 


The  superiority  of  most  animal  foods  in  respect  of  this  constitnent 
is  St  once  apparent. 

The  phosphorus  contuned  in  foods  is,  for  the  most  part)  present 
in  an  organic  form  of  combination,  sometimes  of  a  very  complex 
sort,  but  in  part  also  in  an  inorganic  form  as  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies  or  earths. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organic  forms  are  the  more 
valuable  for  contributing  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  tissue.' 
Examples  of  these  are  the  chemical  substances  nuclein,  lecithin, 

■  Girard,  CompM  Rntbu,  cuii.  13S7,  1896. 

*  Keller,  however,  in  b.  recent  review  of  the  whole  qaettloB  [ZM.  f,  Dist.  Mrf 
Physik.  Thirafii,  iv.,  1901,  p,  66g),  concludes  that  tdtbongh  phoaphcn-QS  in  oi^uilc 
combinatioD  U  fully  absorbed  and  auimilated,  yet  it  has  not  yet  been  con- 
clusively Droved  that  it  is  more  useful  in  this  form  than  the  inot^anic  phosphates, 
and  Klill  less  that  organic  combioaiions  of  pbosphoms  are  essential  for  life  and 
(rowth. 
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glycero-phosphorie  add,  and  phospho-camic  acid,  all  of  which  are 
proba-bly  valuable  dietetic  sources  of  the  element.  The  foods  richest 
in  these  are  such  articles  as  yolk  of  e^,  thymus,  fish-roe,  calves' 
brains,  and  the  geim  of  wheat. 

It  is  doobtful,  on  the  other  band,  whether  the  inorganic  com- 
pounds containing  phosphorus  are  of  much  value  in  the  body. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  immediately  excreted  by  the  kidney  ot 
bowel,  probably  without  exercising  any  important  influence  on 
metabolisaL 

One  can,  therefore,  hardly  approve  of  the  additbn  to  the  diet  of 
phosphates  in  their  inorganic  form.  An  example  of  such  an  addition 
is  found  in  Cenbos  salt,  which  is  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  phosphates 
derived  from  bran  with  96  parts  of  common  salt.  In  spite  of  their 
vegetable  origin,  the  phosphates  in  such  a  preparation  must  be 
regarded  as  being  present  in  a  purely  inorganic  form,  and  are  therefore 
of  very  doubtful  utility.  The  recommendation  of  such  preparations 
is  based  upon  the  groundless  assumption  that  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  is  too  poor  in  phosphorus  to  be  able  adequately  to  supply  our 
□eed  of  that  substance.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
we  know  of  no  diseased  condition  which  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a 
deficiency  of  phosphorus  in  the  diet.  This  is  true,  indeed,  not  of 
phosphorus  alone,  but  of  all  the  other  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
diet  with  the  exception  of  iron,  and  possibly  also  of  calcium.  A 
deficiency  of  iron  in  the  food  may,  as  already  remarked,  lead  to  the 
development  of  ansmia,  and  too  little  lime  in  the  food  may  cause 
the  bones  <rf  children  to  become  soft ;  but  wth  these  rather  doubtful 
exceptioDS  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  any  ordinary  diet  will 
amply  provide  for  all  the  mineral  matter  we  require.  If  one  should 
for  any  reason  think  it  advisable  to  increase  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  food,  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  recourse  to  those 
articles  already  mentioned  in  which  it  is  present  in  an  organic  form, 
rather  than  to  pour  into  the  body  inorganic  compounds  which  will 
probably  be  excreted  from  it  just  as  they  entered.  That  such  organic 
forms  are  well  absorbed  there  is  now  no  doubt.^ 

Oxalle  add,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  mineral  substance,  may 
be  conveniently  considered  here,  for  it  is  usually  present  in  the  diet 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Esbach  gave  the  following  table  of 
the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  different  articles  of  food:* 


'  Sas  BergoII,  ForUchr.  Jtr  tttd.,  xvi.  i,  1B98. 

*  For  other  estiDutioos  see  a.  paper  Dy  Apollina  ('  Uebar  die  BalEinre  lot 
Organitiniia,'  Btriin,  Klim.  Wochnsck.,  No.  30,  tgoi). 
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Pit  I. boo. 

Ml  Infiiaed  n  r'Hutw  •  •        . .  a  060 

3-320  to  4JBO 

Pepper  .. y^y 

Cam..        ..       ..       0127 

Ptnley  ..       ..       o-oc6 

Haricots        .. o'3is 

Common  beans        .<        0158 

FoUitoea         ..        ..        ..         ..        ..  0046 

Good  bread 0047 

Cru9l 0130 

Crumb  ..         ■■         ••         •;         *.  O't2o 

Buckwheat  flour 0171 

Barleymeal     ..         **         ..         ••        ••  0'039 

Haize  flour 0033 

Sorrel  s-740  to  3-030 

Spioacb         t-910  to  3*«7* 

Rhubarb        r^db 

Brussels  sproDts       ••         ••         ••         ••  0-020 

Cauliflower    ..        ••       ••        ••        ••  0*003 


Frenchbeaaa  »        • oo6aloo-Stl 

Salsifies  ..         ,.         ■■         ..         ..  0070 

Tomatoea       .. oouitoo-oji 

Carrota  .. 0027 

Chicory         0103 

Dodder  0043 

Endive  0017 

Lettuce  ..        ..  o-ot6 

Dried  figs       ..         ..         *•         „        ..  0270 

Currants         ..         ..        .,         ..         ..  o'i3a 

Prunes  ..        ..       •.       ..        ..  0-120 

Gooaeberrlea ..       •>       ••       •<       ••  0-070 

Flumt . .         ..        ..         ..        ..        •.  a-070 

RaspberriM  .(        ..         *•        ■■        ■>  o-a6a 

Oranges  ..         •<        *■        ■■        •>  0-030 

Lemons  ,.        .«         a.        **        •>  0*030 

Cberriei        ..       ..       ..       >.       ••  0-025 

Strawberries ..        ..  o-ois 

It  vill  be  observed  &am  the  table  that  oxalic  add  occats  h 
relatively  large  amounts  in  tea,  coffee,  spinach,  rhubarb,  sorrel,  and 
pepper.  Tomatoes  are  sometimes  said  to  be  rich  in  it,  but  this 
would  appear  to  be  an  error.  Their  sour  taste  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  citric  add.  An  animal  diet  diminishes  the  excretion  of  oxalic 
add  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  it  which  animal  foods  contain.' 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  foods 
rich  in  oxalic  add  may  be  a  cause  of  the  production  of  oxalic 
calculus.  Dr.  Prout,  for  example,  states  that  he  has  seen  well- 
marked  instances  in  which  an  oxalate  of  lime  nephritic  attack  has 
followed  the  free  use  of  rhubarb  (in  the  shape  of  tarts,  etc.), 
particularly  when  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  at  the  same  time 
of  drinking  hard  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  so- 
called  oxaluria  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  ozalataa 
in  the  urine,  but  to  bo  merely  a  variety  of  add  dyspepsia. 

Snlpbnr  is  present  in  the  food  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of  orgaaio 
*  J.  C.  DuDlop,  Journal  aj  Patholosy  and  BacUriolagy,  iit.  389,  iSgfc 
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combmation— chiefly  in  proteida.  The  amount  of  it  present  in 
different  proteids  varies  coDsiderably,  as  ii  shown  1^  the  following 
analyses  of  dry  proteids.*    There  is  in — 

Dried  ^g- whits         „  |-8eperceaL 

„     syntaiiiil  ..         „        .,        „  I-8o        „ 

„     ubamin  of  wheat      ■•       ■*       ..  i'55       „ 

..       .  I»M  0*0        » 

H     giutm 070       M 

We  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  an  Increase 
er  diminution  of  sulphur  in  the  food. 

Chlorine  is  taken  in  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride, 
or  common  salt.  Except  as  a  source  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nothing 
is  known  of  its  uses  in  the  bodyt  but  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the 
chlorides  in  some  acute  fevers  would  pomt  to  some  special  r&le 
attaching  to  them  in  metabolism. 

Iodine  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  fisb.*  Thus,  herring  con- 
tain 3  milligrammes  per  kilo,  mussels  1*9  milligrammes,  salmoD  1*4, 
ling  and  cod  1*2,  and  oysters  1-3.  The  only  situation  in  the  body  in 
which  this  element  has  been  detected  is  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
^nificance  of  its  presence  in  the  food  is  as  yet  quite  obscure, 
though  it  may  one  day  prove  to  be  of  some  importance. 

Flnorine  and  silica  are  present  in  the  body  in  small  quantities, 
chiefly  in  the  teeth  and  bones.  Vegetable  foods,  and  especially  the 
cereals,  are  their  most  abundant  source  in  the  diet. 

Thequestion  of  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  foods  may  be  conveniently 
dealt  with  here.  According  to  the  reaction  of  their  ash,  foods  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups  :*  (i)  Add  foods,  i^„  those  which  leave 
on  incineration  an  acid-reactiug  ash ;  (2)  neutral  food,  with  neutral 
ash ;  and  (3)  alkaline  foods,  the  ash  of  which  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 
Examples  of  these  groups,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  acidity 
fir  alkalinity  respectively,  are  as  follows: 

Jiid  Fooit.  NmUral.  AlkaUtia, 

Oats.  Sngar.  Carrot 

Barley,  Vegelable  oUfc  Turnip. 

Beef.  Animal  fata.  Potato, 

Wheab  Onion. 

Egga.  Milk. 

Km  '  Blood. 

Mabft  Peas. 

Lemoo-Jnica, 
Orange.jnica. 

1  RIchef*  ■  Dictionary  <rf  Phj^ology.' 

*  See  X-anat,  October  14,  1899  (abstract). 

■  Wright,  '(^  the  Pathology  and  Therapentlea  of  Scarry,'  Army  Medical 
Reports,  189^  II  must  be  pointed  ont  that  the  reaction  of  the  ash  of  foods  still 
reqairea  elncidatioD.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  fbr  example,  that  meat  leavaa 
ao  add-reacting  ash. 
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Wright  is  of  opinion  that  ttie  ezclu^ffli  from  tb«  diet  of  ft  suffident 
quantity  of '  alkaline '  foods  leads  to  tbe  development  of  scurvy  and 
other  diseases  characterized  by  a  diminution  of  btood  coagulatulity. 
It  b  not  improbable,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  adds  or  alkalies  ia 
foods  may  have  important  bearings  on  gout,  but  a  discussioD  of  the 
question  would  lewl  u  into  the  sphere  of  too  many  contiovetaal 
matteri. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

WATER  AJTD  MUSSRAL  WATERS 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  weig^ht  of  the  body  is  made  np  of 
mter.  The  importance  of  water  as  a  tissue-buildei  and  its  right 
to  rank  as  a  true  '  food '  are  at  once  appareot  from  this  statement. 

About  4^  pints  of  water  are  given  off  from  the  body  every  day  in 
the  various  excreta  and  exhalations,  and  of  this  about  OQe-»xth  is 
actoally  formed  in  the  tissues  out  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the 
remainder  being  derived  from  the  food  and  fluids  consumed.  If  one 
reckons  that  half  of  the  whole  weight  of  solid  food  taken  consists 
of  water,  then  the  amount  required  to  be  added  to  the  diet  in  an 
actually  fluid  form  would  be  approximately  2}  pints  (about  two 
brealdast-cupfuls  and  three  tumblerfuls).  Obviously,  however,  the 
exact  amount  must  vary  very  greatly  with  external  conditions,  and 
especially  with  the  amount  of  sweat  produced. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  tias  also  an  important  influence  on  the 
amount  of  water  consumed.  On  this  point  some  interesting  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  Voit,  examples  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  followiog  table ; 

Food  loniiimti.  Wattr  amtamii.  Wattr  n  Pmt$. 

Sew  grammes  of  bread  ■ .         ..         ..  1,151  grammet.  aizgnunmei. 

30a        „        of  meat  and  aoo  of  Eat. .         760        „  33        „ 

300        „  „  soo  of  Blarch      646        „  16        „ 

I.joo        „        ofmeat i.ijS        „  10        „ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  amoimt  of  water 
consumed  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  &eces. 
Where,  as  in  a  bread  diet,  the  faeces  are  rich  in  water,  an  increased 
amoont  of  fluid  is  consumed  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  from 
the  bowel.  This  tact  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  statement  not  in- 
frequently made,  that  a  diet  mainly  composed  of  vegetable  ingredients 
tends  to  lessen  thirst.  On  the  other  hand,  if  nitrogenous  food,  s'jch 
as  meat,  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  the  consumption  of  water  must 
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also  be  increased,  owing  to  the  aecesdty  for  providing  for  tba 
proper  elimiaation  of  urea  and  other  products  of  nitrogenous  waste. 
For  this  reason  the  body  tends  to  become  richer  in  watei  if  the  diet 
is  composed  chiefly  of  lots  and  carbohydrates,  and  poorer  in  water  if 
the  food  t>e  rich  in  proteid.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  excesi 
of  water  in  the  body  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  purely  vegetable 
diet. 

Effects  of  an  Incrsasb  ob  DtutNonoH  of  Watbb  in  tbb 
Diet. 

If  a  litre  of  water  be  swallowed  on  an  empty  stomach,  ahnost  die 
whole  of  it  has  been  excreted  m  the  urine  within  the  space  of  three 
hours.  This  result  is  not  due  to  mere  dilution  of  the  blood,  for  if 
normal  salt  solution  be  talcen  instead  of  water  the  result  is  precisely 
the  same.'  The  real  exptaoatbn  would  appear  to  be  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  body  la  a  fairly  fixed  quantity, 
and  is  maintained  by  some  r^^ulating  mechanism,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  permanently  to  increase  it.  Nor  can  the  volume  of  the  blood 
be  much  reduced  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  water  consumed.  It 
is  probable  that  Bucb  an  effect  can  only  be  produced  for  a  very  short 
time.  Recent  experiments  have  shown*  that  if  the  water  of  the  diet 
be  reduced  by  about  37  per  cent,  there  is  indeed  evidence  that  the 
blood  becomes  more  concentrated,  for  in  one  such  case  the  solids  of 
the  plasma  rose  from  8-8  to  11*6  per  cent.,  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles from  4,800,000  to  5,580,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  from  1037*4  ^^  '^33'4-  ^^  ^^^  same 
time  the  arterial  tension  and  the  volume  of  the  pulse  were  diminished. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  equilibrium  was  very  readily  established, 
so  that  in  a  subsequent  experiment  the  results  were  much  less  pro- 
nounced. This  equilibrium  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  an  inter- 
change of  fluid  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  If  the  blood 
becomes  more  concentrated,  water  passes  into  it  out  of  the  tissues  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  so  that  the  latter  become  drier.  Hence 
It  is  that  if  the  tissues  become  water-logged,  as  they  do  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  good  results  may  be  obtEuned  by  restricting  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  diet,  for  the  tissues  will  then  drain  themselves  into  the 
bloodvessels.  Conversely,  if  the  blood  be  habitually  overloaded 
with  water,  aa  It  is  apt  to  be^  for  example,  in  those  who  habitually 


*  DenniK.  Ziit.  f,  Didl.  imd  Pkytik.  Therafit,  1.  381  and  ii.  39s,  i8g8. 
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consume  lai^  quantities  of  beer,  some  of  the  surplus  passes  out  ol 
the  vascular  area  into  the  tissues,  which  then  become  abnormally 
watery.      The  tissues  are  therefore,  in  a  sense,  reservoirs  of  water, 
and  it  is  to  the  rapid  emptying  or  filling  of  these  that  sudden  altera- 
tions in   the  weight  of  the  body  .are  usually  to  be  ascribed.     For 
example,  in  the  experiment  just  mentioned,  in  which  the  fluids  of 
the  diet  were  reduced  37  per  cent.,  the  patient  lost  8  per  cent,  of  his 
weight    within  a  week.     It  is  important  to  bear  this  influence  of 
water  on  the  body  weight  in  mind,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fluctuations  which  it  brings  about  are  often  erroneously  attributed 
to   the  loss  or  storage  of  solids  such  as  tai.    Much  of  the  loss  of 
weight  in  acute  fevers,  for  instance,  is  certainly  due  to  increased 
dryness  of  the  body,  and  its  very  rapid  restoration  during  convales- 
cence is  the  result  of  a  retention  of  water  in  the  tissues.     The  same 
holds  good  for  obesity.     Those  who  have  insisted  upon  the  aid 
ivhich  a  restriction  of  the  fluids  of  the  diet  ^rnishes  in  reducing  a 
patient's  weight  have  too  often  forgotten  that  the  reduction  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  the  removal  of  i&t  at  all.    But  we  shall  return  to 
this  subject  in  discussing  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  unable,  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
die  amount  of  water  in  the  diet,  to  bring  about  any  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  blood.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from 
this  that  any  regulation  of  the  fluid  consumed  is  entirely  without 
effect  in  cases  of  disease  afiecting  the  cardio-vascular  apparatus. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  mere  temporary  rise  in  the 
volume  of  blood  to  be  driven  round  the  circulation  which  the  con- 
sumpdon  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  brings  about,  and  the  increased 
labour  which  its  excretion  entails,  may  of  themselves  seriously 
hamper  an  already  embarrassed  heart ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  diet,  in  cases  of  advanced  cardiac  disease 
and  dropsy,  may  often  be  greatly  reduced  with  nothing  but  benefit 
to  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  consumption  of  fluid  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
increasing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  one  increases  thereby  the 
resistance  offered  in  the  capillary  circulation,  and  the  increased 
strain  thus  thrown  upon  the  heart  may  end  t^  doing  more  barm 
than  the  restriction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  does  good. 

One  may  perhaps  best  avoid  both  dangers  by  seeing  that  the 

amount  of  fluid  consumed  is  not  only  moderate  in  quantity,  but  is 

evenly  distributed  over  the  day,  so  that  there  is  no  period  at  which 

the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  unduly  swelled. 

It  will  ba  understood  that  very  much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
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the  treatraent  of  anearysni.  What  we  have  to  avoid  io  that  disease 
is  throwing  any  andue  stnun  upon  the  wealcened  vessel  walls,  and 
that  can  best  be  d<me  b;  taking  care  that  the  circulation  is  never 
flooded  by  tiie  sudden  access  of  a  large  quantity  of  extraneoos  fluid. 
For  a  similar  reason  it  is  often  advisable  to  restrict  the  consumption 
of  fluids  after  severe  haemorrhage,  in  spite  of  the  great  thirst  of  which 
the  patient  usually  complains,  for  the  vascular  strain  which  any 
increase  in  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  must  inevitably  bring 
about  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  start  the  bleeding  afresh. 

Inplobnce  of  Water  oh  DicBsnoM. 

The  first  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  ia  this  connec- 
tion is  that  water  is  not  absorbed  fy  the  mucous  membrams  of  ikt  stvmaek 
St  ail.  This  is  certainly  a  surprising  fact,  but  it  has  been  incoo- 
testably  established  both  by  physiological  experiment  and  by 
observations  on  patients  suSering  from  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of 
the  stomach. 

When  water  enters  the  stomach,  it  begins  to  flow  out  into  the 
intestine  almost  at  once,  the  process  going  on  in  little  gushes  through 
the  pylorus  until  all  the  water  has  escaped.  Roughly  speaking,  one 
may  assume  that  a  pint  of  water  will  have  entirely  escaped  hrom  the 
stomach  in  the  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.'  The 
precise  rate  of  leaving,  however,  is  very  markedly  influenced  by 
temperature.  Hot  water  escapes  iiom  the  stomach  much  mora 
rapidly  than  cold.*  The  heat  increases  powerhilly  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  cause  the 
pylorus  to  open,  so  favouring  the  escape  of  the  contents.  The 
stimulating  eflects  which  hot  water  exerts  on  gastric  peristalsis 
render  it  a  powerful  aid  to  sluggish  digestion,  while  the  '  unlocking ' 
of  the  pylorus  which  it  brings  about  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  almost  instantaneous  relief  which  it  affords  in  many  cases  of 
'cardialgia.' 

The  ^t  that  water  is  exclusively  absorbed  in  the  intestine  has 
important  bearings  on  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
dilated  stomach.  In  the  extreme  form  of  that  disease,  when  the 
stomach  contents  are  quite  unable  to  escape  through  the  pylorus, 
the  entrance  of  water  into  the  blood  is  arrested,  and  the  patient  is 
the  victim  of  a  '  tissue  thirst,'  to  which  much  of  the  emaciation  and 
discomfort  from  which  he  sufl'ers  must  be  attributed.  Not  only  is 
this  so.    The  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  blood  may  go 
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so  Car  tliat  the  proper  excretion  of  wa.ste  products  is  interfered 
with,  and  toxic  symptoms,  such  as  coma  or  convulsions,  may  then 
supervene.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  getting 
water  Into  the  blood  by  some  route  other  than  the  stomach,  pre- 
ferably pfT  recltttn. 

The  rapidity  with  which  water  passes  through  the  stomach  causes 
it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  vehicle  of  infection,  for  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  no  time  to  act  upon  any  germs  which 
it  may  contain.  For  this  reason  contaminated  water  is  a  more 
obnoxious  carrier  of  disease  that  impure  milk.  All  the  greater, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  insuring  that  our  water-supply  is  above 
suspicion. 

It  is  commonly  ssdd  that  the  free  consumption  of  water  at  meals 
is  apt  to  delay  digestion  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice.  This  state- 
ment is  not  well  grounded.  Water  is  itself  a  slight,  though 
nnimportant,  excitant  of  gastric  secretion,  and  experiment  has 
shown'  that  even  in  quantities  of  \  litre  {about  a  pint)  it  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  rapidity  of  digestion.  Even  i  litre  produces 
only  slight  slowing,  while  it  requires  quantities  of  1}  litres  (about 
3  pints)  to  produce  any  marked  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  water  may 
actually  hasten  the  digestion  of  some  foods  by  softening  them  and 
^vouring  their  reduction  to  a  state  of  pulp,  while  hot  water  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  stomach  movements. 

On  the  process  of  absorption,  water  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any 
very  marked  effect,  for  even  on  a  dry  diet  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  food  entered  the  blood  with  their  accustomed  freedom  (Dennig). 
Any  influence  which  it  may  exert,  however,  is  probably  a  bvourable 
one. 

Inplubncb  op  Water  on  Metabolism. 
The  influence  of  water  on  the  chemical  processes  of  the  body 
would  seem  to  be  very  slight.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  an 
increased  consumption  of  water  was  accompanied  by  an  increased 
waste  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  This  is  now  regarded  as  an  error. 
Any  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  which  a  free  consumption  of 
water  entails  is  now  ascribed,  not  to  an  increased  breaking-down  of 
the  body  substance,  but  to  a  washing-out  of  the  tissues  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  matters  loitering  in  them.*  This  eliminative 
function  of  water  is  one  of  the  first  importance.     It  indicates  the 
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necessity  Ibi  a  free  8uppl)r  of  that  fiuid  in  sach  diseases  as  gout, 
diabetes,  and  fevers,  and  in  cases  in  wliich  tbe  excretory  power  of 
the  kidney  is  deteriorated. 

V&RIBTTBS  OP  WaTBS. 

A  good  drinking  water  stiould  liave  little  or  no  colour,  no  odonr, 
a  pleasant,  fresh  taste,  and  should  contain  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  solid  matter,  8}  grains  per  gallon  being  a  good  average.  A 
tumblerful  of  ordinary  London  water  contains  only  about  one 
grain  of  solids.  A  wholesome  water  should  contain  very  little 
organic  matter,  and  that  should  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  if  it 
has  anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  it  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

The  amount  of  lime  salts  which  drinking  water  contains  is  a 
ni.ittei  of  some  importance,  and  tha  relative  merits  of  hard  and 
soft  water  for  drinking  purposes  have  been  much  discussed.  It  has 
been  maintained  on  tbe  one  hand  that  hard  waters  are  apt  to  be 
productive  in  those  who  habitually  consume  them  of  such  diseases 
as  goitre  and  stone,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that 
soft  waters  may  &vour  tbe  development  of  rickets.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  neither  of  these  contentions  is  very  well  founded, 
but  it  may  be  granted  that  it  is  well  that  the  water  one  drinks 
should  not  contain  more  than  15  grains  of  lime  salts  in  every 
gallon,  and  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  be  harmful 
than  the  carbonate,  for  in  soma  susceptible  persons  its  presence 
may  exdte  dyspepsia  and  diairhcea. 

The  feai  that  the  use  of  soft  water  may  lead  to  the  development 
of  rickets  is  quite  groundless.  When  one  remembers  that  even  a 
hard  water  only  contains  about  0*002  gnn.  of  Ume  in  every  100  cc, 
and  that  an  infant  requires  about  0-33  gnn.  of  lime  daily,  it  Will  be 
evident  that  as  a  source  of  calcium  for  the  bones  water  may  be 
practically  disregarded.  On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
soft  waters  are  more  liable  to  become  contaminated  with  lead  than 
those  which  are  richer  in  lime  salts,  and  in  that  respect  at  least  soft 
water  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  health. 

The  dangers  of  water  as  a  Boarca  of  infection,  owing  to  its  con- 
tamination with  the  germs  of  disease,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  it  pointed  out.  The  avoidance  of  such 
contamination,  and  the  provision  of  pure  water  on  a  large  scale,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
in  any  community,  but  the  methods  by  which  these  results  are  to 
be  obtained  hardly  iaii  within   the  scope  of  this  work.      One  is 
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freqaently,  however,  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  domestic  purification 
of  water,  and  as  to  the  best  means  erf  avoiding  the  risk  of  infection 
{com  it,  especially  during  epidemics.  The  reply  one  should  make 
to  such  inquiries  is  quite  clear.  The  only  sure  method  of  render- 
ing crater  harmless  is  by  boiling  it'  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  gives  the  water  a  flat  and  insipid  taste,  but  that  objection  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  subsequent  aeration  in  a  gazogene,  or  by 
^mply  shaHng  up  the  water  with  air  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The 
inventioD  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sparklets  Process  is  also  a 
▼ery  ^mple  and  efficient  method  of  aerating  water,  and  so  over- 
coming the  flatness  produced  by  boiling.  For  convenience  in  out- 
of-<ioor  use  and  when  travelling  it  surf)asses  all  other  methods.  The 
addition  of  toast,  also,  to  boiled  water  communicates  to  the  latter 
the  flavour  of  some  of  the  soluble  ingredients  of  the  toast,  and  has 
long  been  in  use  as  A  means  of  overcoming  the  flatness  produced  by 
boiling. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  one  must  also  warn  the  reader  against 
the  delusion  so  often  cherished,  that  the  addition  of  a  little  wine,  or 
even  spirits,  to  water  can  kill  any  germs  that  are  in  it,  and  so  render 
it  safe.  That  is  not  the  case;  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the 
mixture  is  never  high  enough  to  be  certain  of  killing  the  organisms. 

Aerated  ahd  Mineeiai,  Waters. 

Artificial  aerated  waters,  which  are  now  so  familiar,'  were  invented 
by  the  distinguished  chemist  Joseph  Priestley  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ogbteentb  century,*  They  are  made  by  charging  water  with  carbonic 
add  gas  at  high  pressure,  the  gas  being  derived  from  the  action  of 
vitriol  on  chalk.  The  best  varieties  in  this  country  come  from 
Belfast  Ordinary  bottles  of  aerated  water  contain  3  or  4  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  i  volume  of  water;  syphons  contain  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proportion  is  needlessly  high,  and  has 
the  effect  of  causing  such  violent  ebullition  when  the  bottle  is  opened 
that  some  of  the  contents  are  apt  to  be  lost  during  the  escape  of  the 
surplus  gas.    The  only  advantage  attendant  upon  this  process  Is 

1  The  Berkef«Id  and  Paslear  fillers,  if  used  with  iDtelligcnce  and  c&ce.  maj 
■1m  be  depended  upon  to  render  water  ftet  from  disease  fterma. 
*  It  bas  been  cajcnlaled  tbat  apwardi  of  aoo,ooo,ooo  galloas  of  aerated  waters 
'   0  (be  Ignited  Kingdor 


*  Directions  for  Itnpregnatine  Water  with  Fixed  Air.  in  order  to  Communi' 
■     ■      ~      ■■      "  'rit  and  Virtu 

,'  JosMh  Pri         ^,  ..  .  _, ,  ...._. 

tf  the  history  of  the  subject  see  '  The  Evolution  of  Natural  Mineral  Waters,'  by 


it  the  Peculiar  Spifit  and  Virtues  of  Pyrmont  Water  and  other  Mineral 


Waters  of  a  Simllu:  Nature,'  Jos^b  Priestley,  London,  1772.   For  a  full 

at  the  hittory  of  the  subject  see  '  The  Evolution  of  Natural  " 

WiUiiun  Klnt>]r  (Manchevter:  Jewsbuiyand  Brown,  igoa). 
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that  the  gas,  as  it  passes  off,  withdraws  from  the  water  a  coD^der- 
able  amount  of  heat,  so  that  aerated  waters  are  always  cooler  to  the 
taste  than  ordinary  water  kept  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  varieties  of  artificial  aerated  waters  which  call  for  mention 
are  as  follows : 

I.  Ordinary  Water  impregnated  wUk  Carbcnie  Acid  Gtu. — The  best 
ma'iers  obtain  the  water  from  artesian  wells,  so  that  it  is  of  great 
purity.  Ordinary  water  so  impregnated  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
described  as  'soda-water.'  As  soda  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  it 
is  better  to  describe  it  simply  as  'carbonated  water.' 

3.  Atrated  Distilled  Water.— la  this  case  the  water  is  distilled  prior 
to  being  charged  with  gas.  It  is  therefore  entirely  free  from  mineral 
matter  and  from  all  impurities.  Examples  of  such  water  are  sold 
under  the  names  of '  Puralis,'  *  Salutaris,'  and  '  Globenaris.** 

3.  Water  to  vkich  Various  CMtmical  Salts  kavt  been  added,  t^.  z 

Sodawkter,  containing  3  tosgialnaof  bicarbonate  of  aoda  to  tbebotttab 
Medidnal  aoda  water,  containing  13  Kraina  of  bicarbonate  of  toda  ditltt. 
Potash  water,  containing  ij  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  ditto. 
Majinesia  water,  containing  la  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  ditto. 
Carrara  water,  conlainiog  5  grains  o{  lime  ditto. 
Lithia  walor,  containing  3  to  3  grains  oE  carbonate  of  Uthia  ditto. 

4.  Imitations  of  Various  Naturat  Mineral  Waters, — One  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  is  seltzer-water,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  water  obt^ned  from  the  Setters  spring.  Its 
ingredients  are  common  salt,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  interaction  of  these  constituents 
an  aerated  water  is  produced  which  '  gives  a  good  imitation  (rf  the 
peculiar  mellowness  of  genuine  seltzer.'  An  analysis  of  Scfaweppe's 
seltzer  showed  it  to  contain  1-13  grains  of  mineral  matter  per 
imperial  pint,  or  0'630  grain  per  bottle.  A  tumblerful  had  an 
acid-neutralizing  power  equal  to  that  of  37^  c.c.  of  decinormal  soda 
solution. 

5.  Sweetened  laid  Flawmred  Mineral  H^otos.— This  is  the  lai^  and 
popular  group  which  includes  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  et  hoe  gemts 
omne.  The  basis  of  their  composition  is  water  sweetened  with  cane- 
sugar,  and  rendered  tart  by  the  addition  of  an  add,  then  Savoured  in 
any  way  desired,  and  finally  charged  with  carbonic  add  gas. 

A  bottle  of  such  water  contains  about  i  oimce  of  sugar  (equal  to 
£ve  or  six  ordinary  lumps).  Unless  the  water  is  sold  as  a  genuine 
*  fruit  product '  the  acid  added  is  only  exceptionally  dtric  or  tar- 
taric; far  more  often  one  finds  that  a  mineral  add  is  used,  most 
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commonly  phosphoric,  in  the  form  of  so-caJled  *  phospho-tactic '  ot 
'phospho-citric' acid.  Some  makers  employ  acetic  acid.  If  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  is  used,  the  amouot  added  is  about  10  grains  per 
bottle,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  acidity  of  a  bottle  of  ordinary  mineral 
water  of  this  class  may  be  reckoned  as  about  et^ual  to  that  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  vinegar. 

The  following  recipes  for  making  mineral  waters  are  taken  from 
the  *  Mineral  Water  Maker's  Manual '  (1896),  and  will  serve  to  show 
the  constituents  of  some  of  tbese  products : 

Ltmtii«dt.  OMKgiai*. 

Flaln  syrup,'  i  gallon.  Plain  ■jnip.  i  gallon. 

l.emoii  tincture.  4  onnCM.  Orange  linciure.  4  to  A  oonCM. 

Acetic  ftdd,  4  to  j  onnces.  Acetic  add,  4  ounces. 

I  to  1)  ounce*  to  the  bottle.  i  to  i}  ooncei  10  the  bottle. 

Ciiig»r-bttr,  GiHginuU. 

Plalo  (jmp,  3  quarts.  Tlaia  tyrup,  1  gallon. 

BoitiDf;  water,  i  quart.  Tincture  of  ginger,  4  ouncM. 

Oil  of  lemons,  24  minim*.  Acetic  acid,  4  ounces. 

Acetic  add,  ^  fluid  ounce*.  Biiier  orange  tincture,  q.t. 

Tincture  o(  ginger,  q.,.  ,  „,  ,|  ounces  to  the  bottto. 

t  to  i|  onnces  to  the  bottle. 

Plain  synip,  i  gallon. 
Compound  tincture  of  ginger,  4  onocee. 
(Or  tincture  of  capsicum,  i  ounce.) 
Acetic  acid,  4  ounces. 
Sugar  colouTing,  ^  ounce. 
1  to  l(  ounces  to  the  bottle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  '  lemonade '  and  '  orangeade  *  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  fruits  from  which  tbey  derive  their  names.  The 
term  '  ginger-beer '  or  *  ginger<ale '  is  even  more  ambiguous.  The 
article  so  named  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  ginger  at  all,  for  the 
requisite  degree  of  sharpness  is  usually  obtained  by  aid  of  tincture  of 
capsicum. 

Genuine  fermented  ^ger-beer  ('  stone  ginger ')  is  a  very  difiEisreat 
product.    The  following  are  its  ingredients : 

Water ..  21  gallons. 

Sugar ,.  >t  pounds. 

Braised  ginger          ••  •.  i)  pound*. 

Tartaric  add ..        *•  *.  6oaQce*. 

Gum  arable   ..        „  „  i  pound. 

OUoflemon  ..         ••  •>        (ounce. 

Yeast I  pint. 

As  the  result  of  fermentation  it  ustially  contains  at  least  3  per  cent 
<tf  alcohol,  sometimes  considerably  more. 

1  10  ponnds  of  sngar  10  t^  gallons  of  water. 
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Natural  Mineral  Waters. 

These  are  obtained  from  natural  spriDgs,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  impr^^ted  with  carbonic  add  gaa.  The  mineral  matters 
which  they  contain  are  very  various,  but  the  most  abundant  are 
common  salt  and  alkaline  salts  of  soda  or  lime.  For  ordinary  table 
use  a  water  must  not  contain  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter, 
for  above  that  one  begins  to  get  the  specific  effect  of  its  salts. 

The  following  table  contains  a  description  of  the  natural  table  waters 
most  largely  used  in  this  country,  and  the  results  which  were  obtained 
from  a  comparison  of  their  respective  acid-neutralizing  powers : 


\ 


MiiKtml 

Mintnl 

W*mr. 

G„J). 

sir 

of  DccliKTmid 
CuuikSodL 

0»cnl  D-cripdoB  ud  ReBHfca. 

Apollinam' 

a-27 

I  •40 

gi-Stc. 
^NaOH 

Prom  vpdn^  in  valley  of  Ahr 
(Rhenisb  Prassia).  An  alkaliDC. 
taigbly  aerated,  and  slightly  chlor- 
inated water.  Chief  coDSlituenls: 
sodium  chloride  and  carboDUes  o( 

soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

RoabuJ).. 

1-05 

0-61 

tgricc 

From  spring  near  Hombn^.  Mildly 
alkaline;     weU    aerated^     UgbUy 

I  a  grammes  of  sodium  chloride 
and  05  grammes  of  earthy  car- 

Jobanms.. 

1-58 

0-95 

3i'8c.6 

Produced  at  Johannis  springs  [Zoll- 
haus  in  Nassau).  Mildly  alkaline 
and  well  aerated,     Chief  MJa  are 

carbonates  of  lime,  soda,   and  a 

small  amount  of  sodium  chloride. 

A  lithiated  Johannis  is  made  from 

this,  i:ontaining  i  grain  of  bicar- 

bonate of  lithia  per  hoitle. 

KroDlhal 

a  "47 

1*59 

II-9C.C 

Prom    Kronthat    springs,    in    the 

(blae 
labet) 

Taunus    district,    Germany.      A 

mildly  alkaline  and  well  aerated 

sodium  chloride.  o'8  gramme  cal- 

cium carbonate,  and  0-20  gramme 

of  sodium  carbonate  per  litre. 

KroDthal 

3  "'4 

1-94 

l4-a  cc. 

Similar  to  the  above,  but  contain- 

(red label) 

ing  more  mineral  matter,  and 
relatively  more  chlotide  and  less 
carbonates.      Apt   to    be    mildly 

Kronthal 

J-04 

»74 

sa-se-o. 

(green 

mildiy  alkaline,  containing  a  con- 

label) 

siderable  amount  of  iron. 

Perrier    .. 

O-aa 

IJ-OCft 

A  lightly  mineralized  and  wdl. 
aerated  natural  water.  The  chief 
salt  present  is  bicarbonate  of  aoda. 
Obtained  from  springs  at  Lw 
Bouillens,  VergSze,  in  France. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  this  nater  see  the  Lanat  ('  Some  Points  concern- 
ing Natural  Mineral  waters  in  General  and  Apollioaris  Water  in  FarticuUr '), 
January  30,  1904. 
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Vlc^y  (£lat).  with  8  grainmes  solids  per  Utn  (3  gnmmes  blcarbonala  o(  ■odaL 
It  has  a  bigb  add-QeatraUxlog  power,  ijo  0.0.^368  cc.  decioormal  acid, 
bat  cannot  b«  regarded  as  a  vater  adapted  for  lue  in  heallb. 
St.  Galmier,  which  it  largely  tued  in  France,  haa  a'S  grammea  soUdi  per  litr«^ 

chiefly  eartbv  bicarbonatcs. 
Contrei^ville  (Pavilion}  ha*  a'a  gnunme*  solids  o(  a  dnilar  Datura,  and  la  oot^ 

alighUy  gaaiont. 
Sparkling  Malvern  la  a  pure  natural  water  derived  from  the  Malvern  springs. 
It  haa  1-8  ^amme*  of  solids  per  litre  (o'86e  gramme  per  bottle),  incladtng 
I  gramme  of  sodium  carbonate  and  o'7j  gramme  of  sodium  chloride, 
Sttltser  (Nieder-Seltera.  in  Nassau)  has  36  grammea  solids  per  litre,  consisting 

of  3*34  of  sodium  chloride  and  i  '3  of  cartMuales. 
Adooia  is  a  mildly  alkaline  water,  containing  3-3  gnuntnes  Hdiam  bicarbonate 
per  litre.     It  is  soft  and  well  aerated,  and  is  derived  from  tprings  aituated  in 
tbe  Belgian  Ardennes. 
ttnara  la  ft  natural  sparkling  water  derived  from  springs  near  Wiesbaden. 
Nassau.    Ila  chief  nuneiml  ingredients  are  the  bicarbonatea  of  calcinm  and 


UsiS  OP  Mineral  Watbks. 

What  dietetic  advantages  are  obtained  from  the  Impr^nation  of 
water  with  carbonic  add  gas?  Apart  from  the  pleasant,  sharp 
taste  which  such  water  possesses,  one  finds  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
an  undoubted  aid  to  digestion.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
mineral  waters  stand  alone  among  beverages,  in  that  they  actually 
promote  the  cJuMuai  processes  of  digestion  by  causmg  an  earlier  and 
more  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice.^  Not  only  is  this  the 
case;  carbonic  acid  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  movements  of  th« 
stomach,  and  so  aids  the  mechanical  processes  of  digestion  also, 
while  the  bubbling  up  of  the  gas  through  the  stomach  contents 
doubtless  facilitates  their  disintegration. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  such  waters  should  be  avoided. 
Carbonic  add  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomadi  into  the 
blood,  and  where  that  fluid  already  contains  an  excess  of  the  gas,  as 
it  does  in  cyanosis,  it  may  be  well  not  to  nm  the  risk  of  adding  to  it. 
The  mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach,  too,  which  the  escape  of 
tbe  gas  induces,  may  be  harmful  in  dilatation  of  that  organ,  and  in 
other  cases  may  hamper  a  weakened  heart  by  causing  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach  to  press  up  against  it.  The  use  of  mineral  waters 
should  also  be  avoided  in  cases  in  which  the  appetite  is  much 
depressed,  for  tfae  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  lowering  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  neryea,  may  still  further  impair  the  desire  for  food. 

Unfortimatelj,  it  cannot  be  justly  claimed  for  the  aerated  waters 
that   they  are  always  sterile.    Carbonic  add  gas  is  tut   iatal  to 
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organisms,  with  the  exceptioD,  perhaps,  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mineral  waters  suppHed  by  the  best  makers  are 
usually  prepared  from  water  obtcuned  from  artesian  wells,  and  on 
.that  account  are  likely  to  be  free  from  the  germs  of  disease.  Tbe 
distilled  aerated  waters  are  also  beyond  reproach  in  this  respect,  but 
they  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quantities  nnless  along  with  £x>d, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  distilled  water  may  have  injurious 
local  effects  in  the  stomach,  and  lead  to  nausea  and  vomiting  by 
destroying  its  surface  epithelium. 

The  question  of  njitnral  turtut  ftrtUcUl  mineial  witen  must  be 
decided  entirely  tn  favour  of  the  former.  For  one  thing,  the  natural 
waters  do  not  contain  any  excess  of  gas,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
what  they  do  contain  is  present  in  a  combined  bxia  than  is  the  case 
with  the  artificial  waters.  Hence  their  gas  is  given  off  more  slcnvly, 
mnd  they  remain  longer  brisk,  and  are  less  apt  to  lead  to  snddeo  dis- 
tansion  of  the  stomach.    The  following  experiment  bears  this  out* : 


Natnal 

Artificial 

Waltr. 

WiUr. 

GuevolMd      .. 

480  c.c. 

760  c.c. 

Gai  MmaiDlng  .. 

1. 010  c.c. 

733  c.c. 

le  opened 

for  boU  an  hour. 

Toul         ..      i,490c.c.  1.483c. c. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  salts  in 
natural  mineral  waters  are  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
artificial  imitation  of  them.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  discussed 
by  Koeppe.1  He  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  waters 
contain  traea  of  many  salts  which  are  not  present  at  all  in  the 
artificial  waters,  and  which  are  yet  not  without  effect  on  the  body. 
Being  formed  under  pressure,  too,  the  natural  waters  contain  double 
salts,  the  physical  effects  of  which  are  not  comparable  to  each  salt  taken 
separately,  for  each  salt  has  its  own  partial  pressure,  while  for  any 
given  degree  of  concentration  one  finds  fewer  dissociated  '  ions."  This 
is  not  without  influence  on  the  physical  processes  of  osmosis,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  found  that  more  mineral  matter  is 
absorbed  in  a  given  time  by  the  intestme  of  a  dog  from  a  natural 
than  from  an  artificial  water. 

Tbe  slight  alkalinity  of  some  of  these  waters  renders  them  useful 
additions  to  the  more  acid  wines,  for  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
latter  on  the  saliva  is  thereby  corrected. 

The  sweetened  mineral  waters,  such  as  lemonade,  are  apt  to  dis- 

'  Aoalytical  Repom,  Lantii,  August  8.  1891. 
„.    =•"  footnote,   p.  aSj.  and   Dr.   Braacb.  ZtU.  f.  DiU.  mi  PkfM.  TlurtpU. 

Hi.  688.  1900. 
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agree  ^vith  the  stomach  and  produce  '  acidity,'  both  by  reason  of  the 
acid  ^vtiicb  they  contain,  and  also  from  the  action  of  their  sugar  on 
the  secretoiy  processes  in  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  also  by  fermenta- 
tion. On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  beverages 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  nutritive  value,  (or  a  bottle  of  one  of  them 
contains  enough  sugar  to  yield  nearly  115  Calories  of  energy  to  the 
body  ;  and  their  refreshmg  influence  in  &tigue  may  also  be  explained 
by  celereocetothevalusof  sugaruafoodin  ezbaustion  (lee  p.  380). 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

TEA,  COFFEE,  AJIS  COOOA 

Ih  desHnif  vith  these  beverages,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the 
history,  mode  of  manu&cture,  and  chemistry  of  each  of  them 
separately,  and  then  to  consider  thdr  action  on  digestion  and  their 
uses  in  the  diet  together.    - 

Tba.> 

I.  History, — Tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  in  the  year  1610.  As  its  price  was  at  first  ten 
guineas  a  pound,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  it  grew  but  slowly 
in  popularity,  and  even  in  1660  we  find  Pepys  writing  in  his  Diary: 
'  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tee,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before.'  By  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  annual  consumption 
had  risen  to  i^  pounds  per  head  of  the  population,  and  now,  100 
years  later,  it  amounts  to  fully  6  pounds  per  head.  In  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  we  consume  more  than  all  the  European  countries  put 
together,  about  600,000  pounds  of  tea,  or  4,000,000  gallons  of  the 
beverage,  being  used  daily.  It  is  only  in  Australia,  where  tea  is  so 
largely  used  in  the  Bush,  that  the  consumption  surpasses  that  of  this 
country,  amountiog  as  it  does  to  9  pounds  pet  head  of  the  popula- 
tion annually. 

Up  to  the  year  1863  nearly  all  our  tea  was  obtained  from  China, 
the  imports  from  tbat  country  reaching  their  maximum  in  1879. 
Since  that  time  the  consumption  of  China  teas  has  rapidly  declined, 
their  place  being  taken  by  Indian  tea,  and,  since  1880,  by  teas  grown 
in  Ceylon.  The  proportion  of  China  tea  is  now  less  than  la  per 
cent,  of  the  total  import. 

3,  Mode  of  Manufacture. — ^Tea  waa  originally  obtained  from  the 

I  I  tm  indeblad  tor  mach  valnabla  lofonn^on  on  the  mbject  of  tn  to  the 
(bllowiDg.  unong  other  publicatiooa:  Bannisiei't  Cantor  Lectures,  iSgj:  A.  G. 
Stantor,  yowna/ a/ (**  Soiaiji  0/  Arts,  Jaduuj  ay  1890;  Pimcott,  Pe/nihr  Stiemi* 
Men/kfy,  IX.  359.  'SSi. 
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leaves  of  the  Tlua  ekiHtmis  and  Tkea  assamica,  both  of  the  Cainellia 
order  ;  but  many  hybrids  are  now  used  for  tea  production.  The 
plant  '  flushes,'  or  sends  out  young  shoots,  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  is  *  picked '  at  eacfa  '  flush.'  In  China  and  Japan  the  best  tea  is 
obta.iiied  from  the  first  'flushing,'  but  in  India  and  Ceylon  this  is 
not  tbe  case. 

The  TEiietles  of  tea  are  named  according  to  the  different  leaves 

(rotn     which    they   are    produced 

(Fig.  28).    The  young  shoot  has. 

two    small  leaves  at  its  tip  which 

contain  least  fibre  and  most  juice, 

and    therefore  produce  the  finest 

sort  of  tea. "  In  India  and  Ceylon, 

test  produced  from  these  leaves  is 

called    'flowery'    and    'orange' 

*  Pekoe,'  or,  if  the  leaves  are  still 

smaller,    'broken    Pekoe.'      Tbe 

tea   produced   from  a    somewhat 

larger  leaf  just  below  this  is  called 

*  Pekoe ';  tbe  next  largest  leaves 

produce   'Souchong';    the  leaves 

below    that,    '  Congou '    (though 

these  are  not  often  picked  now) ; 

while  a  still  coarser  leaf  near  the      Fio.  aS.— Youno  Shoot  of  T»«- 
base  of  the  shoot  used  to  yield  P*"*"'  '*"""  U^^^nv). 

in^v.^^  •  »i.:^k  V,,.  «-s  .  i,„  *•  Ftoweiy  Pekoe:  ft,  Orange  Pekoe; 
'Bohea,  which  has  now,  how.  ,,  Pekoe;  d.  Souchonglfir^t);  ,,Soa^ 
ever,  almost  disappeared  from  chont;  (second):/.  Congou  ;H.  Bohea; 
„„„„,„„  I  a  and  b  (inixed}.  Pekoe ;  a,  ft,  e,  i,  and 

commerce.!  ^^  Pekotlsouclioiig. 

In    China   a   slightly  different        ■     ' 
nomenclature  is  used,  the  whole  end  of  the  young  shoot,  with  its 
duster  of  leaves,'  going  to  form  '  Pekoe,'  while  the  leaves  below  that 
are  used  for  the  production  of  '  Souchong.' 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  term  'Congou '  is  often  applied  in 
the  retail  trad«  to  blends,  while  '  Pekoes '  and  '  Souchongs '  are 
unblended  teas.  ;   '    - 

The  treatment  of  the  leaves  after  they  are  picked  varies  according 
'W  black  or  green  tea  is  to  be  produced. 

For  tbe  production  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  are  withered  in  the 
Win,  then  rolled  till  tfaey  become  soft  and  'masby,'  the  object  of 

>  'Pekoe'  i*  derived  from  'poco,'  tbe  bair  or'  dowo  oo-  Ibe  young  biids: 
'  Sonchong '  means  '  little  sprouts ' :  and  '  Congoa '  sigmGes  Uboer.  from  Uie  caro 
rei]iiiTed  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  leaves. 
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this  hang  to  brealc  up  the  fibre  and  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  liberata 
the  constituents,  so  that  they  are  afterwards  more  easily  extracted, 
and  then  made  into  balls  and  allowed  to  ferment.  During  the 
process  of  fermentation,  some  of  the  tannic  acid  in  the  leaves  afq>ears 
to  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  less  soluble  forms,  while  more 
essential  oils  seem  to  be  produced,  and  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness 
developed:  After  fermentation  is  complete,  the  leaves  are  sun-dried, 
and  then  •  fired  *  in  a  furnace. 

For  the  production  of  green  tea,  the  firesh  leaves  are  withered  in 
hot  pans  at  a  temperature  of  i6o°  F.  (Chinese  method),  or  steamed 
(Japanese  method) ;  then  rolled  to  break  them  up  and  liberate  their 
juices ;  then  withered  again,  sweated  in  bags,  and  finally  submitted 
to  a  prolonged  and  slow  roasting. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  difference  between  black  and 
green  tea  is  that  the  former  is  fermented,  while  the  latter  is  not ;  and 
one  of  the  main  results  of  fermentation  seems  to  be  to  render  the 
tannic  add  less  soluble,  so  that,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  an  infusion 
of  green  tea  contains  more  tannin  than  an  infusion  of  black. 

In  former  days  a  good  deal  of  so-called  green  tea  was  really  mada 
in  the  same  way  as  black,  and  subsequently  *  bced '  with  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo  to  give  it  the  proper  colour ;  bat  I  am  informed  that 
this  does  not  take  place  now  to  any  important  extent. 

We  have  seen  that  the  quality  of  teas  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
leaf  from  which  they  are  prepared,  the  younger  leaves  )rielding  the 
finest  tea.  Apart  from  this  cause  of  variation,  teas  show  marked 
differences  according  to  the  country  and  district  in  whicb  they  an 
produced. 

Chinese  teu  hava  the  most  delicate  flavour  of  any,  but  am 
rather  hicking  in  <  body ';  they  are  also  devoid  of  any  marked 
astringency. 

Indian  tma,  and  especially  those  produced  in  Assam,  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  '  body '  and  astringency.  This  makes  them 
powerful  teas,  suited  rather  for  blending  with  milder  varieties  than 
for  drinking  alone. 

Oeylon  teas  have  plenty  of  body,  and  a  rich  and  peculiar  flavour, 
but  have  not  so  much  strength  or  pungency  as  the  Indian  varieties. 

According  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  produced,  fthlnnas 
black  teas  may  be  divided  into : 

1.  Monings,  fi-om  North  China,  with  a  small  and  delicate  leaf  and 
a  peculiar  malty  flavour. 

3.  Kaisows,  fi'om  South  China,  the  so-called  red-leaf  teas,  because 
the  original  teas  grown  in  this  district  bad  a  reddish  leaf. 
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5-  Oolongs,  from  Formosa,  pungent  and  EliEhtly  bitter,  yielding 
a  pale  infusion,  and  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  blending. 

4.  Scented  orange  Pekoe  and  scented  Caper  came  from  the  Canton 
district,  and  yield  a  pale,  strong  infusion  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
for  which  reason  they  are  used  to  give  bouquet  to  blends.  Caper 
is  really  an  unfarmented  tea,  highly  fired,  and  standing  intermediate 
between  the  black  and  green  varieties. 

Of  Indian  Uack  teas  those  from  the  Darjeeling  distnct  are  best, 
being  less  rough  and  astringent  than  those  from  Assam,  and  well 
adapted  for  drinking  alone.  It  should  be  remembered  that  most  black 
teas  in  the  market  are  really  blends  of  Indian,  Ceylon  and  China  in 
different  proportions. 

Most  green  teas  come  from  North  China  and  Japan,  the  tatter 
yielding  the  best.    Very  little  is  produced  in  India. 

The  chief  varieties  of  green  tea  are  Young  Hyson'  and  Gunpowder, 
the  former  corresponding  to  a  Souchong  among  black  teas,  and  the 
latter  to  Congou. 

In  judging  a  tea,  professional  tea-tasters  are  guided  by  the  nature 
oi  the  liquor  and  the  characters  o(  the  infused  leaves  or  *  out-turn.' 

The  infusion  should  be  of  a  reddish-golden  colour,  pungent  in 
flavour,  but  not  too  bitter  or  astringent,  and  not '  thin '  or  '  hard.' 

The  infused  leaves  should  be  of  a  bright  coppery  tint,  and  evenly 
extracted,  so  that  some  do  not  look  darker  than  others ;  they  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  and  after  five  minutes*  infudon  should  not  be 
completely  onrolled.  There  should  not  be  too  much  stalk  mixed 
with  the  leaves. 

3.  CluMifal  Camfositim  of  Tea, — ^The  following  analyses  of  two 
typical  varieties  of  tea  are  given  by  Bannister  :* 


Wator         •• 


Albnmiii  (Insolublo) 
(•oluble).. 
Alooiudlc  extract    .■ 
Dextrin 

PectiD  and  pectickdd 
Tamiic  acid . . 
CbloropbyU  and  retln 
CeUoloM     .. 


CWPH<.«# 

rumgMyu^ 

aty. 

Xffiv 

^'A 

3-96 

16-83 

6-79 

703 

3-M 

16-40 

37-14 

46* 

4'3o 

340 

*5'90 

607 
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Of  tbesa  ingredients,  the  most  important  are  the  alkaloid  caffeina 
(also  called  theine)  and  tannic  acid ;  for  these,  along  with  a  small 
proportion  of  volatile  oil  (J  per  cent.),  are  the  ingredients  to  which 
the  chief  effects  pf  tea  on  the  body  are  due.  The  importance  of  the 
caffeine  and  tannic  acid  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
forward  some  further  and  very  exact  estimations  of  these  ingredients 
io  different  teas  which  were  made  by  Alien :' 

DaeritHM  of  Tm.  TtnnUAeii.  Cafftin*. 

Ceylon,  whole  leaf  (Pekoe)      x       >.    13-01  per  cent.        3-83  per  cent. 

„       broken  leaf       ..        ,.       *.    13-31       „  4-03       „ 

Amm,  whole  leaf  (Pekoe)       „         ,.     jo-oS        „  4-01        „ 

broken  leaf        ..         „         ..     11*33        «  4'°*        — 

lavaPekoa         n-93       m  575       » 

Kaisow.  red  leu ..        **        **        ••    ii'3S       ^  3'4'       •• 

Moning.  black  leaf       **       ■*        *•    11-76       ^  3-74       ,. 

Moyune  Gunpowder      ..         *.         ..     li'9S        „  1-89        „ 

Natal  Pekoe  Souchong ..         ,.         ..      9-90        „  %-tA        „ 

Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  richer  in  all  the  chief  ingredients 
(caffeine,  tannic  acid,  and  volatile  oil)  than  China  teas.  Green  tea 
is  richer  in  tannic  acid  than  black,  but  the  amount  of  caffeine  in  the 
two  is  almost  the  same.  The  following  table*  (from  analyses  by 
Mr.  Y.  Kozai  in  Japan)  shows  the  difference  in  composition  between 
creen  and  black  tea  produced  from  the  same  leaves : 

Onginal  Grtm  BUuk 

Ltavii*  Tia.  Tim. 

Ptr  int.  Ptr  caU.  Pf  tmt. 

Crude  protdd   ..       >•       t.       ..    3733  3743  3890 

bbre        ..         ■■         ..        ..     lO'44  10-06  lO'i>7 

Ethereal  extract            ..         .,         ,.      649  3-33  3-Sa 

Other  nitrogen-free  extract    ..         ,,     37-86  Ji'43  S5'39 

Ash          497  4-9*  493 

Caffeine 330  310  3-30 

Tannic  acid< tigt  10*64  4-89 

Soluble  in  hot  water    ..         ,.         ..    50*97  33'74  47'33 

Total  nitrogen   ..         ..         „         .,      3-97  3*99  6-21 

Albuminoid  nitrogen  -  ..         .,         ..      4*11  3-94  4*11 

Caffeioe             „          . .         . .         . .      0*96  a-93  o'96 

Amido              „          ..        „        „      0*91  I'lj  i'i6 

The  table  shows  quite  clearly  the  reduction  ip  tannic  add  which 
the  process  of  fermentation  brings  about  in  black  tea. 

On  an  avierage,  one  may  say  that  the, proportions  ot  the  active 
ingredients  in  ordinary  teas  are  as  follows : 

Caffeine       ..        „'       ..-       ..      %ta  4  per  cent. 
Tannic  add  .<         ■<         >.         »     10  „  IS        „ 
Volatile  oil   ..         ..         ..         ..  |      „ 

'  •  Commercial  Organic  Analysis.'  vol.  iii.,  part  li.  .    . 

•  See  United  SUUei  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  CbemiwrT, 
Bnll.  13,  1S91. 

•  Dried  at  los*  C  *  As  gallo-tannic  acid. 
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The    eompoeition  of  t]i»  Infaaion  is  of  much  greater  practical 
importance  than  that  of  the  leaves  from  which  it  is  made. 

If  tea  be  infused  for  five  minutes  in  the  usual  way,  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  leaf  goes  into  solution.  In  making  an 
ordinary  teacupful  of  tea  (about  150  c.c),  5  grammes  (about  ^  ounce) 
of  dried  leaf  are  usually  employed,  and  a  cuplul  of  such  tea  contains 
in  solution  about  15  grains  of  solid  matter.  The  bulk  of  this  is  made 
up  of  gummy  matters,  extractives,  etc.,  but  the  most  important 
ingredients  are  the  caffeine,  tannic  acid,  and  volatile  oil. 

The  caffeine  is  so  soluble  that  it  is  practically  all  dissolved  out  of 
the  leaf  immediately  infusion  has  begun.  With  tannic  acid  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  certainly  less  tannic  acid  after  three  minutes' 
infusion  than  after  five,  and  less  after  five  than  after  ten ;  but 
beyond  that  one  does  not  find  much  increase,  for  by  that  time 
practically  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matters  have  been  e:;tracted 
from  the  leaf.     The  following  experiments  bear  upon  this  point ; 

Hughes*  found  the  following  proportions  of  tannic  acid  extracted 
ts  different  tlmaB : 

Fivi  Mimlis'  Thirty  Minuln' 


Hale  White*  found: 


io"35  pec  cent.  '476  per  cent. 

860        ..  10U8        „ 

7'Bo        „  g'40    .    „ 


Thru  MuuiUs'     .         Fijltni  Minnttl' 


Finest  Assam   ..         ..     itjopereeol.  1773  percent. 

..      China    ..         ..      777        ,.  7-97 

Common  Conj^oa        ..      937        „         .  1115        „ 

(The  fignre*  represent  percentage  of  lannic  add  in  weight  of  leaf  a*ed.) 
The  following  results  were  got  by-  Dittman :  .- 

Chim  tea  (8   samples)  {  ,5  "'""'_'_='' "'^"^ 
Ceylon  .,  (6        ..     ')  { ^\         ||  || 

Indian   .,  (la      „      )\^         "         " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  tannic  acid  is  much  more 
affected  by  the  length  of  infusion  than  that- of  caffeine. 

Finally,  one  may  quote  the  experiments  of  Green,'  in  which 
420  cc.  of  boiling  distilled  water  were  poured  on  3^  grammes  of  tea, 
and  infusioD  earned  on  under  a' cosy  for  from  five  to  toity  minutes, 

■  Jtun^  of  Saaify  *f  AtU,  Jftnoary  35,  1S91, 

■  Btit.  MU.  Tourn..  Jaonar;  la,  ilSg. 
•  Thorpe's  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry," 


Cafftin,. 

Tannit  AM. 

t^»  cmt. 

Ptrcent. 

..     1-58 

3-06 

••     "TV 

378 

••     3''5 

587 

•■     3*9 

7-30 

•■     363 

,      677 

••     373 

..      8-09 
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with   the  following  results  as  r^^ards  the  coropositioD    of  flu 
beverage: 

Pivf  Tm  Tamty  Forty 

Itiaaaa'  Manat^  UnaUt'  Mimatu' 

Jnfiaion.  Infation.  Infusiim.  lafmsicm. 

Ptrttni.  Ptrcmt.  Ptr  ttnt.  Ptr  ctmt. 

Extract 3t'7  Z3-3  aa-S  zS-i 

CaffciM            „        ..       11  1-3  116 

TantiicacU     ..        ..      6-8  8-3  tt-7  16-3 

Nitrogen            ..         ..       I'li  1-16  I'li  1-04 

Aril       ysa  4C9  4'»3  448 

All  these  experiments  agree  in  showing  that  the  loDger  tea  is 
infused  the  higher  is  the  proportion  of  tannic  acid  dissolved  out, 
while  the  proportion  of  cafTeine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little 
affected.  From  this,  the  practical  inference  is  that,  if  one  wishes  to 
avoid  having  much  tannin  in  tea,  one  should  infuse  it  for  as  short  s 
time  as  possible. 

The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  amount  of  caffeine  and  tannic  acid  present  in  an 
ordinary  teacupful  of  tea  infused  in  the  usual  way.  The  results 
se  contained  in  the  following  tables : 

CAFFEINE  IN  TEAS.* 


Ca/nru  im 

Gnmi 

Tm. 

Grammtt 

t^ 

/«f  150** 

Ti^. 

Cerloo  Pekoe 

.    00787 

I -91 

Fine  Daijeeliog      .. 

.    00731 

I-03 

Common  Congon  .. 

•    0"'>743 

114 

Moyuiie  Gnnpowdcr  [green) 

.     00643 

o-» 

Imperul  Gunpowder 

.     00590 

090 

.    o-ojSo 

o-Sg 

Young  Hyson 

•    00547 

O-s; 

FioeMoaiiiK 

.      O'OJIO 

078 

ItMAMun 

-     OOtji 

0-73 

TANNIN  IN  TEAS.» 

Tttiutin  at  Ccto* 

Ghhu 

Tm.                                    tanmicAditm 

I50«.■.//■^iw. 

7t». 

■    0273 

420 

Young  Hyson         

.    0343 

371 

ImpeiiaJ  Gunpowder       ..         ■ 
Ordinary  blacV  blend       .. 

.    oai7 
•    e'i73 

'.^ 

Fine  Darjeeling 

.    0168 

fsi 

Good  black  blend 

.    0168 

9-38 

Ceylon  Pekoe        

.    014a 

3-l8 

LapKng  Souchong            ..         . 

.    0087 

1-33 

Fine  Assam 

.    0080 

I  13 

Fine  Mooing           

.    0038 

=•4 

i.  bailing  water  for  five 

le  caffeine  was  estimated  by  Allen's  method. 
'  Eight  grammes  of  the  dry  leaf  were  iafused  for  five  minates  in  300  c.c.  ct 
wKter,  and  the  tannin  estimated  by  Procter's  modification  <d  Uwmlhal'a  pmrtei 
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As  a  rule,  one  may  say  that  a  teacupful  of  tea  of  ordinary 
strength  infused  for  five  minutes  contains  about  i  grain  of  caffeine, 
and  twice  or  three  times  as  much  tamiic  add. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  practical  mlw  for  the  proper  method 
of  TH^f^nf  t^g^  based  on  the  facts  as  to  its  chemistry  which  we  have 
just  been  conddering.  This  is  all  the  more  impwtant  as  it  is 
comparatively  rare  to  get  a  really  good  cup  of  tea,  in  spite  of  the 
popularity  of  the  beverage.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  &ult 
lies  oftener  with  the  method  of  infusion  than  with  the  quality  of  the 
ordinal  leaf  employed. 

And,  firstly,  the  tea  should  really  be  infused,  not  boiled  or  stewed, 
as  is  so  often  the  case.  The  character  of  the  water  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  Chinese  rule  is,  ■  Take  the  water  from  a  running 
stream ;  that  from  hill  springs  is  best,  river  water  is  the  next,  and 
well  water  is  the  worst.'  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  water 
should  be  well  aerated.  Prolonged  boiling  makes  it  flat  by  driving 
off  the  dissolved  air.  Hence,  the  water  should  have  just  freshly 
cwne  to  the  boil.  If  it  is  already  flat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pour  it 
into  a  jug  from  a  height,  for  this  causes  it  to  take  up  some  ur 

The  water  should  not  be  too  bard,  for  the  presence  of  lime  salts 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  leaf.  If  only  hard  water  is  obtainable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add 
a  [nncb  of  soda  to  the  teapot.  Water  which  is  too  soft  is  also  bad, 
for  it  seems  to  extract  a  bitter  principle  from  the  leaf.  Moderately 
bard  water,  therefore,  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 

The  quantity  of  leaf  infused  demands  some  attention.  The 
domestic  rule  of  '  a  teaspoonful  for  each  person  and  one  for  the  pot ' 
is  an  uncertain  one,  for  the  weight  of  a  spoonful  of  tea  is  a  very 
variable'  quantity,  depending  as  it  does  very  much  on  the  tightness 
with  which  the  leaf  is  rolled. 

Tea-tasters  use  the  weight  of  a  new  sixpence  {43}  grains)  to 
3^  ounces  of  water,  and  this,  which  is  a  somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tion of  tea  than  that  given  by  the  domestic  rule,  yields  a  more 
satisfactory  though  weaker  infusion.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  pt^ular  taste  is  for  a  strong  beverage  with  a  good 
deal  of '  body."" 

'  The  Chinese  dinctioiii  for  preparing  the  water  are  a*  fidlowt :  '  The  fire  mutt 
be  lively  and  clear,  bnt  the  water  must  dsi  be  boiled  too  hastily.  At  first  it 
bepini  to  sparkle  like  crabt'  eyes,  then  somewhat  like  Gdies'  eyes,  and  lastly  it 
boila  np  like  pearls  innumerable,  springing  and  waving  about.' 

*  The  weigbt  of  a  caddy  spoonful  varies  from  39  toS7graios  (Smith). 

*  For  the  economical  preparation  of  good  tea  Ihe  thorough  crushing  of  the  leal 
to  ot  great  Importance,  so  that  its  ingredients  may  readily  be  eitracted.    Tba 
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The  water,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  first  brought  to  the  boil, 
and  the  teapot  should  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  that  the  temperature 
may  be  maintaiued :  for  it  is  only  at  the  boiling-point  that  some  nf 
the  volatile  constituents  of  the  leaf,  to  which  the  beverage  owes  its 
aroma,  can  be  properly  extracted. 

Infusion  should  be  of  limited  duration — not  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes,  for  prolonged  treatment  extracts  too  much  tannic  acid,  and 
withdraws  from  the  leaf  also  bitter  substances  which  are  better  left 
behind.  In  addition  to  this,  prolonged  infusion  dissipates  the  volatile 
oil  to  which  much  of  the  fragrance  of  a  good  cup  of  tea  is  due. 
Ttie  ose  of  a  *cosy  '  during  infusion  does  no  harm,  but  whenever 
the  process  is  completed  the  liquor  should  be  poured  offinto  another 
hot  teapot,  which  may  then  be  kept  covered  if  desired. 

The  addition  of  milk  or  cream,  though  an  outrage  in  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs,  is  to  be  commended  on  hygienic  grounds,  for  the 
albuminous  matter  of  the  milk  tends  to  throw  down  some  of  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  tea  in  an  insoluble  form.  Sugar  does  not  in  any 
way  increase^! ndeed,  it  may  detract  from — the  healthfulness  of  the 
beverage,  but  adds  considerably  to  its  nutritive  value. 

All  second  brews  should  be  avoided,  for  a  dngle  infusion  is 
sufficient  to  remove  from  the  leaves  all  the  useful  constituents  of  the 
beverage. 

COFFEB. 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  165a  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  retired  Smyrna  merchant,  who  set 
up  his  Greek  servant  in  a  cofTee-house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
London,  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Combill.  As  a  beverage  it  has 
never  attained  the  popularity  with  us  that  it  has  won  on  the 
Continent,  for  at  the  present  day  we  consume  less  than  a  pound  of  it 
per  head  of  the  population  annually,  whereas  in  Holland  the  con- 
sumption amounts  to  at  pounds.  This  may  be  explained  partly, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  coffee,  but 
mainly  by  its  great  expense  when  compared  with  its  principal 
rival,  tea. 

Coffee  is  derived  from  the  Caffaa  arabica,  originally  produced,  as 
the  name  implies,  in  Arabia,  but  now  cultivated  in  many  tropica) 
countries.  The  plant  produces  three  harvests  annually,  the  fruit 
resembling  a  cherry,  in  which  the  '  coffee-bean '  corresponds  to  the 
•tone.     The  bean  consists  of  two  halves  placed  bux  to  ^ce  and 
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enclosed  in  a  husk.  The  pulp  is  softened  by  fermentation  and 
removed,  and  the  beans,  still  enclosed  in  their  busk,  are  dried  in  the 
air.  The  husk  is  separated  by  rolling,  and  the  beans  are  then 
separated  from  the  delicate  parchment -like  skin  which  covers  them, 
and  assorted  according  to  size. 

Several  TuletiM  of  bean  are  found  on  the  market)  the  chief  being 
as  follows:' 

1 .  Mocha. — The  genuine  beans  of  this,  the  finest  sort  of  coSee,  are 
derived  from  Arabia  Felix,  but  much  so-called  Mocha  coffee  is  really 
produced  elsewhere,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  Guatemala.  Two  varieties 
are  met  with,  '  long  berry '  and  '  short  berry.'  The  former  are 
grayish -yellow  in  colour,  and  give  a  rich,  mellow  liquor.  The  latter 
are  pale  greenish -yellow,  and  give  a  clearer  and  more  delicate 
infusion  (Bannister). 

2.  Mysore. — Here  again  the  name  is  apt  to  mislead,  for  the  majority 
of  coffees  of  this  name  come  from  Java  and  Ceylon.  The  berry  13 
bluish-gray  in  colour  and  yields  a  pure,  strong  and  clear  liquor. 

3.  Ceylon  Plantation. — The  berry  is  of  a  pale  greenish  tint,  and 
yields  a  clear  beverage  of  full  but  smooth  flavour  and  fair  body. 
This  coffee  is  largely  used  for  blending. 

4.  Costa  Rica. — A  bluish-gray  berry  yielding  a  strong  but  rather 
coarse  liquor. 

5.  Java.— A  very  fine  coffee,  with  large,  pale,  oblong  berries 
yielding  a  strong,  clear  liquor. 

6.  Bratil. — A  coffee  of  peculiar  flavour,  used  chiefly  for  mixing 
with  other  varieties. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  beverage,  the  berries  must  first  be  roasted. 
The  composition  of  law  and  Toaeted  coffee  is  thus  contrasted  by 
Bannister : 


Mo. 

H^ 

E«T 

KD,*H. 

Raw. 

Rcslcd. 

R.W. 

Rouled. 

CaffeiDe 

t'oS 

082 

I-Il 

105 

8-90 

Caffeicacids 

846 

474 

9-58 

45» 

sud  colouring  mattcra) 

690 

1414 

4*3' 

Fatandoil       , 

1359 

13-41 

987 

1143 

r34    . 

CelluloM  and  insoluble  colour- 

386 

456 

398 

898 

063 

9'64 

113 

1  Banoister'a  Cantor  Lectur 
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The  chief  physical  change  which  results  from  roasting  is  that  tha 
berries  are  rendered  brittle  aai  can  now  be  ground.  Chemically, 
one  finds  that  they  lose  from  13  to  ao  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  the 
loss  consisting  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  moisture  and  organic  matter. 
The  lost  organic  matter  includes  about  3i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
caffeine  and  10  per  cent.  cA  the  iaX.^  If  the  coffee  is  *  over-roasted,' 
the  loss  of  caffeine  may  be  considerably  greater. 

The  most  important  substance  produced  in  the  coffee  hy  roasting 
Is  an  oil,  cafTacd,  to  which  the  aroma  of  roasted  coffee  is  due,  and  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  so  powerAU  that  one  drop  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  scent  a  whole  room. 

Compoiitiim  ^  fkt  Infusiom, 

From  3j  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  used  in  making  the  «"fiici«i 
goes  into  solution.  This  percentage  of  solubility  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  tea,  but  seeing  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coffee  is 
taken  than  of  tea,  the  amount  of  solids  per  cup  is  consideraUy 
higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  beverage.  If  a  ounces  be 
used  to  make  a  pint,  a  teacupful  of  the  beverage  will  contain  in 
solution  about  4*3  grammes  of  solids,  of  which  0-65  is  mineral 
matter.  This  is  supposing  the  coffee  to  be  filtered.  As  ordinarily 
drunk,  some  suspended  matter  must  also  be  included. 

An  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  coffee  of  the  above  Strength, 
showed  the  presence  of  1-7  grains  of  caffeine  per  teacupful,  and  3*94 
grains  of  tannic  acid.*  According  to  this  resul  ,  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
contains  very  much  the  same  amount  of  caffeine  and  tannic  acid  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  tea.  A  breakfast^cupful  of  cafi  au  laii  is  com- 
posed of  about  I  part  of  black  coffee  to  3  of  milk,  and  will  noti 
therefore,  contain  more  of  the  alkaloid  than  a  teacupful  of  tea. 

French  coffee  demands  a  special  word  of  mention.  It  tuually 
contains  more  or  less  chicory,  and  sometimes  also  some  burnt  sugar. 
Chicory  is  the  root  of  the  wild  endive,  kiln-dried  and  broken  into 
fragments.  The  process  of  drying  converts  its  sugar,  of  which  it 
may  have  10  to  18  per  cent.,  into  caramel.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  chicory  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health,  but  i  pound 
of  it  is  equal  in  colouring  power  to  a*8  pounds  of  coffee,  and  as  a 
pound  of  chicory  costs  3^d.,  while  a  pound  of  coffee  costs  about 
IS.  5d.,  it  is  e\-ident  that  i\d.  worth  of  the  former  is  equal,  as  far  as 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  beverage  goes,  to  3s.  i  id.  worth  of  the 
latter.  Hence  the  great  temptation  to  adulterate  coffee  with  chicory, 
a  process  which  has  done  much  to  discourage  the  consumption  of 
coffee  in  this  country.  As  a  rule,  French  coffee  contains  about  on*. 
>  Antfytt,  p.  387,  1897.  *  Reckoned  as  Kallo-tuiDic. 
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third  of  its  weight  of  chicory,  but  sometimes  the  preporticm  may  ba 
as  high  as  80  per  cent.,  or  even  more. 

Coffee-making. 
The  secret  of  ha'niig  good  cofTee  is  to  make  it  strmg  and  to  make 
It  hot.     We  mostly  iu\  in  this  country  by  not  using  enough.    Two 
oances  to  the  pint  is  the  smallest  proportion  which  will  ^ve  a  good 
result.     It  is  important  that  the  coffee  should  be  freshly  roasted,  for 
its  fragrance  is  quickly  dissipated  on  keeping,  and  in  roasting  one 
must  see  that  the  beans  are  of  the  same  size ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
unequally  fired.     For  this  reason  mixing  should  be  carried  out  after 
roasting,  and  not  before.    Care  also  must  be  taken  that  the  grinder 
is  quite  clean,  for  if  any  stale  coffee  is  left  in  it  the  whole  may  be 
spoilt.     The  water  should  be  just  boiling,  and  infusion  may  t>e 
can-ied  out  either  in  a  jug  or  in  a  porcelain  percolator.    For  break- 
fa-:!  coffee  a  mixture  of  coffees— «.g.,  half  and  half  Mocha  and  Planta- 
tion— may  be  used,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  ground  chicory  is 
liked  by  some,  but  for  black  coffee  the  latter   should  always  be 
mutted.    Three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  coffee  is  about  the  proper 
proportion  for  cafi  a»  lait. 

Cocoa. 
Cocoa  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Mexico  by  Columbus  in 
the  year  r530.  It  was  known  at  that  time  as  '  cacao,'  but  the  name 
got  changed  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Although  introduced  consider 
ably  earlier  than  either  tea  or  coffee,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it 
has  attained  any  wide  popularity,  and  that  chiefly  through  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  some  of  its  manu^turers. 

The  cocoa-plant  is  the  Theohroma  cacao,  the  &uit  of  which  resembles 
a  v^etable  marrow  or  cucumber.  Embedded  in  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  are  many  seeds,  each  about  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  cocoa  is  prepared.  The  seeds  are  separated  from 
the  pulp,  and  placed  in  heaps  for  several  days  to  ferment,  or  '  sweat.' 
This  causes  any  adherent  pulp  to  become  loose,  and  at  the  same 
time  modifies  the  bitterness  of  the  seeds  and  produces  in  them  a 
dark  colour.  They  are  then  roasted,  which  renders  them  brittle 
and  loosens  the  busk,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the  seed  come  out 
separately  on  pressure  in  a  machine  as  cocoa-nibs. 

The  nibs  are  either  sold  as  such  or  are  ground  between  hot 
rollers,  which,  1^  melting  the  fat  that  they  contain,  reduces 
them  to  a  fluid  condition.  Most  of  the  &t  is  removed  by  pressure, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cocoa  is  then  run  into  moulds,  from  which 
it  is  removed  as  slabs.  For  conversion  into  '  soluble  cocoa '  or '  cocoa 
'  the  slabs  are  again  ground  down  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
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Various  names  are  applied  to  different  preparations  of  cocoa. 
The  method  of  preparing  aolabla  coeoa  has  just  been  described ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  is  really  a  misDomer,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soluble  fbnn  of  cocoa. 
All  that  the  term  implies  is  that  the  powder  is  so  finely  divided  that 
it  easily  remains  in  a  state  of  suspension  when  mixed  with  water. 
In  order  to  aid  the  suspensiou,  various  methods  of  treating  the 
cocoa  are  sometimes  adopted.  The  addition  of  alkali  is  a  favourite 
device,  especially  with  Dutch  manufacturers.  It  aids  suspension  by 
saponifying  and  emulsifying  the  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoa,  so  that  it  can  form  a  sort  of  pulp  with  water.  It 
also  has  the  effect  of  deepening  the  colour  of  the  beverage,  and  so  of 
making  it  look  stronger.  The  free  addition  of  alkali  is  objected  to 
by  some  as  being  injurious  to  health,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that 
can  be  fairly  alleged  against  it.  There  are  also  methods  of  incieadng 
the  solubility  of  cocoa  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  to  these  no  objection 
can  be  urged. 

The  term  bomceopatiifc  cocoa  is  sometimes  applied  to  mixtures  et 
cocoa  with  other  substances,  such  as  arrowroot. 

Navy  cocoa  is  one  of  the  purest  preparations  of  the  article,  bong 
quite  free  from  husk.  The  ordinary  form  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
Demerara  sugar,  whilst  the  '  soluble '  form  has  20  per  cent,  of  white 
sugar  and  20  per  cent,  of  arrowroot.  Both  forms  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  preparations  of  chocolate  rather  than  mere  axoa. 

Ohemical  Oomposltion  of  Cocoa.' — The  general  compostion  of  the 
cocoa-bean  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (Bannister) : 
COMPOSITION  OF  COCOA. 

Aiulysii  0/  Raw  Anrnfytts  «/ 

TriwUniNibt  ShUidPmi 

{InUiKd  Rrvfimt  CtKoa-btant 

Laboralmy).  {Botiuiiigaam 

Water       «       <■       ■>        ..      yaj  7'6 

Fat 3044  49-9 

Starch       4'3o  3'4 

Albitinlooa*  matter,  solable     ,.      6-3  )  ,.._ 

lawluUe  ..     6-9  J  ^**^ 

Aatriogent  pnndplo       •■        *•      A'71  o-* 

Gam  ■>      3'i7  3-4 

CellnloM   ..        ..        ..       ..     fi-40  ia-6 

Alkaloid      ,,         ..        ..         ..      0-84  3-5 

Cocoa-red,.         ..         *.         ,.      tv> 

UndetemuDad      •■         ■*         ••      5*80  5*3 

Ash 373  4-0 

*  For  mach  information  00  thia  subject  and  full  biblit^npby,  tea  United  StatM 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  Bull.  13  :  also  a  paper  In 
Cohn,  Zril.  f.  Physiolog,  Ctitm.,  xx.  i,  1S95.  See  also  Alleo'*  *  CtHnmercial  Orpme 
Aoalyni,'  vol,  Ui.,  part  ii. 
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The  chief  ingtedient  is  fat,  of  which  the  cocoa-bean  coDtatns  about 
half  its  weight.  In  the  commercial  powder,  however,  there  is  only 
about  32  per  cent,  present,  the  remainder  having  been  removed  by 
pressure. 

Cocoa  contains  a  considerable  proportion  ai  nitrogen,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  noted  that  not  more  than  21  per  cent.  (Wigner)  to 
39  per  cent.  (Stutzer)  of  this  is  present  as  proteids,  the  rest  being 
in  the  form  of  amides.  Part  also  is  contained  in  theobromine, 
Cohn,  indeed,  found  only  7-9  per  cent,  of  true  proteid  in  raw 
cocoa-beans,  using  Stutzer's  method. 

The  chief  alkaloid  found  in  cocoa  is  theobromine.  Theobromine 
is  known  chemically  as  dimethyl -xanthin,  and  it  is  closely  related  to 
caffeine,  which  is  methyl-tbeobromine.  Cocoa  contains  from  i  to  a 
per  cent,  of  it,  or  about  as  much  as  there  is  of  cafTeine  in  coffee. 

Cocoa  contains  also  some  tannin,  though  probably  not  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  that  found  in  cofTee  and  tea.  Zipperer'  places  the 
amount  at  5-4  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  combined  with  a  pigment 
to  which  the  name  of  cocoa-red  is  given,  but  the  exact  relationship 
of  the  two  substances  has  not  been  fully  determined. 
Starch  is  present  to  the  extent  of  578  to  15-13  per  cent.  (Ewell). 
The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  is  high,  amounting  iu  raw  cocoa 
to  from  aj  to  3^  per  cent.  After  the  fat  has  been  partly  removed, 
the  proportion  of  ash  rises  to  4  or  5  per  cent. ;  or,  if  alkali  has  been 
artificially  added,  it  may  amount  to  8  per  cent.  The  ash  is  strongly 
alkaline,  and  in  the  artificial  preparations  consists  chiefly  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  some  analyses  which 
the  writer  has  made  of  the  commonest  forms  of  cocoa  in  use  in  tlua 
country: 

COMPOSITION  OF  COCOAS. 


Mole 

ru. 

Weo-Nlno. 

Fat 

(Sxttit. 

AA. 

Cadborr't  Cocoa  EsMDC* 
Fry'i  Pearl  Cocoa     .. 

Van  Hontm'a'Pnn  Cocoa 
Vi-CocoB 

Rown  tree's  Elect  Cocoa 
Epps  ■  Prepared  CocON 
Suchard's  Cocoa 

3-9 

il 

n 

4'9 
47 

SI 

36-0 

zS-3 
83-3 
15-1 

33» 

ao-9 
4-3 
197 
ao-3 
I7« 

SI 

43-a 

71-a 
43-a 

^ 

41-8 
41a 

4-« 
r-4 

il 
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4  percent. 


Fat 


Carbohjdrate* 


6  •• 

3  «      P) 


Other    D< 

Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  &ict  that  there  is  no  pre- 
paration of  pure  cocoa  which  is  much  poorer  in  fat  than  any  other. 
The  following  additional  analyses  are  by  Ewell> : 


ru. 

Fili™. 

c«»- 

AA. 

^a 

FW'»  Cocoa  Extract 
SchweitMr-*  Cocoada* 

3«"95 

3-89 

_ 

4;«4 

NOM 

3113 

Van  Houteo'«  Coco* 

Rowntree'i  Cocoa  Extract 

848 

Powdered  Cho(xJat« 

a5-84 

1-30 

5» 

V«t'    Itttia 

»3-94 

I-3I 

•6 

3'5 

tSOo 

o-St 

M 

1-16 

MocbwbeMt 
Much  aad 

ni3 

«»3 

33 

vta 

Hoch  arrow- 
root 

CbowUt  Menier 

ai3t 

no 

38 

140 

Nmm 

Obocolate  consists  <A  ground  cocoa  from  which  the  &t  has  not 
been  removed,  mixed  with  white  sugar,  starch  and  flavourings,  such 
as  vanilla,  being  often  added.  The  inferior  varieties  are  made  from 
onfermented  beans,  and  therefore  have  a  bitter  taste.  Good  choco- 
late should  melt  easily  in  the  mouth,  and  should  not  sweat  out  ncj 
sugar  in  the  form  of  a  bloom.  The  taste  also  should  be  &ee  from 
any  roughness  or  astringeucy.  The  white  part  of  chocolate  creams 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  melted  cane-sugar  and  glucose. 

The  following  are  some  analysea  of  chocolate : 


Chocolat  de  Saotf* 
Van  Hoa tea's  Chocolate. 
Plain  chocolate*     . , 

Milk  chocolate' 
Plasmoo  chocoUte' 


Aik. 


1-89 

\'n 
3-36 


9  39 
19-14 


a7'3  ■  66-8 

ai-3  61 V 

39-98  37-37 

30-36  45-46 


AUen'i  ■  Commercial  Ofraoic  Analrilt,'  vol.  111.,  part  U, 

•  Analyria  \)j  Atwatw  and  Woods.  »  An^ni*  bv  the  anthor. 

•  Analysis  lo  Leyden's  •  Handbucb,'  I.,  p.  109. 

•  t '67  K  theobromine.  *  - 
'  Analytis  by  Jago  fjtn. 
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Cliocolate  was  first  used  as  a  beverage  in  this  country  about  1657. 
It  -was  veiy  popular  in  the  time  of  Charles  11^  and  fetched  63.  5d. 
per  pound. 

Invluincb  op  Tba,  Coppse,  and  Cocoa  on  Digestion. 
Tlie  influeoce  of  these  beverages  on  salivary  and  gastric  digesdou 
is,  00  the  whole,  unfavourable ;  of  their  effects  OQ  intestinal  digestion 
vro  have  little  exact  knowledge ;  Roberts  considers  that  they  are 
practically  nil.  Roberts'  found  that  tea  marltedly  inhibits  the  con- 
veraon  ot  starch  into  sugar  l^  the  saliva.  If  there  was  even  5  per 
ceot.  of  tea  infusion  in  the  digesting  mixture,  practically  no  digestion 
of  starch  took  place.  He  attributes  this  result  entirely  to  the  taanic 
Bod  in  the  infusion,  but  found  that  tea  infused  for  only  two  minutes 
had  quite  as  powerful  an  effect  as  when  the  infusion  was  prolonged 
for  half  an  hour.  He  points  out  that  the  addition  of  a  pinch  of 
tncarbonate  of  soda  to  the  teapot  completely  suspends  the  inhibitory 
effect.  AitchisoD  Robertson*  confirms  these  observations  as  regards 
tea,  but  found  that  coffee  had  much  less  influence,  and  cocoa  almost 
none  at  all. 

The  most  elaborate  investigation  of  the  action  of  these  beverages 
OD  d^estion  in  the  stomach  has  been  made  by  Fraser.*  He  found 
that  tea  and  coffee  both  retard  peptic  digestion,  but  the  former  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  latter,  and  that  Indian  tea  has  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  China.  Further,  his  observations  brought  out 
the  interesting  result  that  the  digestion  of  different  articles  is  retarded 
in  unequal  measure.  Thus,  the  digestion  of  white  of  egg,  ham,  salt 
beef,  and  roast  beef,  was  much  less  affected  than  that  of  iamb,  fowl, 
or  bread.  Coffee,  indeed,  seemed  actually  to  aid  the  digestion  ol 
^g  and  ham.  He  points  out  that  the  foods  first  mentioned  are  those 
most  commonly  eaten  at  breakfast,  the  meal  with  which  tea  and 
coffee  are  usually  taken,  and  be  sees  in  this  an  unconscious  adapta- 
tion to  obviate  any  disturbance  of  digestion.  He  attributes  the 
retarding  effect  to  the  tannic  add  and  volatile  oil  which  these 
beverages  contain,  the  caffeine  itself  ^vouring  digestion  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  addition  of  milk,  it  is  important  to  note,  largely 
removed  the  retarding  influence  of  tea.  Fraser  also  found  that  tea 
increased  the  production  of  gas  from  all  except  the  salted  foods. 
Coffee  did  not  do  this,  and  therefore,  he  says,  should  be  preferred  to 
tea  in  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia.  Tea  also  reduces  the  acid-absorl> 

L  Sis,  iSgS.  ■  IU4.,  ivlii.  13,  1883. 
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ing  power  of  foods ;  coSIm  has  A  nmilar  but  less  marked  effect, 
while  cocoa  actually  incieases  it  For  this  reason  cocoa  is  the  most 
appropriate  beverage  for  patieots  sofferiiig  from  the  acid  forms  of 
dyspepsia. 

Cocoa  was  found  to  inteiAre  widi  artifidal  digestion,  owing  to  tfaa 
'  clogging '  actios  of  its  fioe  particles  preventing  the  free  access  of 
gastric  juice  to  the  food.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
would  have  any  such  effect  under  natural  conditions. 

The  retarding  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  on  peptic  digestion  has 
been  also  established  by  Roberts,'  Ogata,*  and  Schultz-Schultzen- 
stein.*  The  former  is  of  opinion  that  the  tannic  add  only  accounts 
for  about  cme-half  of  the  inhibitory  effects  exerted  by  tea.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  agreed  that  coffee  has  less  influence  than  tea,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  the  same  strength,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
usually  a  stronger  infusion  than  the  latter,  its  effects  in  actual  practice 
are  equally  powerful. 

Apart  from  their  modifying  influence  on  the  chemical  processes  of 
digestion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  beverages  sometimes 
affect  the  stomach  more  directly.  Thus,  the  tannic  add  and  otbtf 
astringent  substances  met  with  in  strong  infusions  of  tea  may  act  u 
irritants  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  especially  if 
empty  ;  and  the  same  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  of  the  caffeol 
and  other  products  produced  in  the  roasting  of  coffee.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  diese  beverages  may  sometimes  exdte  or  keep  up  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Cocoa  also,  owing  to  the  lai^ 
proportion  of  fat  which  it  contains,  is  apt  to  be  irritating  to  some 
stomachs,  especially  as  the  tat  of  cocoa  appears  to  be  one  whicli  it 
rather  difBcult  of  digestion. 

As  r^ards  the  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments and  observations,  it  may  be  said  that  in  health  the  disturbance 
of  digestion  produced  by  the  infused  beverages  is  negli^ble. 
Roberts,  indeed,  goes  so  &r  as  to  suggest  that  the  sUght  slowing  o( 
digestion  which  they  produce  may  be  favourable  rather  than  othw> 
wise,  as  tending  to  compensate  for  too  rapid  digestibiUty  which 
refinements  of  manufacture  and  preparation  have  made  8  charac- 
teristic of  modem  foods. 

In  cases  where  the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  on  the  other  handi  and 
where  the  ferments  are  doing  their  work  with  difficulty,  the  presence 
of  these  beverages  m  the  digesting  mass  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  in  the  process.     In  such  a  case,  cofibe 
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Is  probably  preferable  to  tea,  and  cocoa  (provided  its  fat  does  not 
prove  a.  disturbance)  is  better  than  either.  If  tea  is  taken  at  all,  a 
good  Cbina  variety  should  be  selected ;  it  should  be  infused  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  should  be  taken  with  milk.'  Second 
caps  should  be  eschewed,  and  it  should  be  drunk  after,  rather  than 
during,  the  meal. 

Tea  and  coffee  should  both  be  avoided— but  especially  the  former 
■  aa  an  accompaniment  to  meals  which  make  large  demands  on  the 
peptic  powers  of  the  stomach,  such,  for  example,  as  meals  containing 
much  meat.  For  this  reason  '  high '  and  ■  meat '  teas  are  to  be 
condemned.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  coffee  is  probably 
mcffe  injurious  than  tea,  but  in  cases  of  flatulence  the  former  is  to  be 
Referred  f<^  the  reasons  already  given.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  the  irritating  effects  of  these  beverages  on  the  stomach 
are  more  likely  to  be  manifested  when  the  latter  is  empty.  For  this 
reason,  the  moniing  cup  of  tea — '  tea  veniente  die,'  as  it  has  been 
called — may  sometimes  prove  harmful.  On  the  whole,  the  effects 
are  probably  least  when  the  stomach  is  neither  quite  empty  nor  too 
full,  but  contains  a  moderate  amount  of  easily-digested  food — a  state 
of  things  which,  one  is  glad  to  say,  is  pretty  well  true  at '  afternoon 
tea.' 

As  concerns  the  length  of  Bta7  of  these  bttveiagei  In  tb»  stomaeli, 
the  following  observations  have  been  made : 

3M  C.C.  (l^  teacnpa)  of  tea  rcmaia      . . 
H  ,1  ,1       coffee  remain  . . 

„         „         „       cocoa  made  with  water  remain 
»         »         «  ..  ..      milli       ..         ■■    ai    . 

In  Other  words,  the  larger  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  the 
beverage  contains,  and  the  more  it  approximates  to  the  characters  ol 
a  true  food,  the  longer  does  it  tend  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

There  are  no  available  observations  on  the  ahsoiption  of  tea  and 
coffee.  If  no  to  120  grammes  (about  4  ounces)  of  cocoa  are  taken 
daily,  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  about  46  per  cent.,  but  of  the 
isX  only  4*6  per  cent  escapes  digestion.  The  carbohydrates  are 
entirely  absorbed.*  If  more  than  50  grammes  (ten  teaspoonfuls) 
were  taken  at  a  time,  digestion  was  always  upset. 

I  The  addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  content*  of  the  teapot 
bdps  to  nentralize  the  injurioits  efiectg  of  the  tannic  add.  The  tama  result  is 
attained  in  'Flasmon  tea '  by  Ihe  incorporation  of  soluble  cuein  with  Lbe  leaJF, 
which  '  detannates '  the  infusion. 

*  Cohn,  lee.  cil.  Weigimann  found  that  the  (at  was  absorbed  to  94 'j  per  cent., 
and  the  nitroKenons  matter  to  42  per  cent.,  when  19^  grammes  of  cocoa-powdM 
bcdled  in  water  were  taken  in  two  days. 
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Usi3  or  TsA,  Coffee  and  Cocoa. 

The  action  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  body  depends  entirely  upon  fbe 
tannic  acid,  caffeine  and  volatile  oil  which  these  beverages  contain. 
The  effects  of  the  tannic  acid  are  purely  local,  and  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee 
on  digesttoa  The  caffeine  and  volatile  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  general  pronounced  physiological  action,  to  which  attention  must 
now  be  directed. 

Caffeine,  like  alcohol,  is  a  itimnlut,  but,  unlike  that  substance,  it 
exerts  its  effects  upon  the  central  nervous  system  even  more  than 
upon  the  heart.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  after 
the  administration  of  caffeine  the  time  occupied  by  nervous  processes 
is  shortened,  and  reflex  excitability  is  increased.  At  the  same  time, 
it  removes  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  is  apt  to  produce  sleeplessness. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  stimulating  effects  upon  the  brain 
were  amongst  the  eariiest  of  the  physiolc^ical  actions  of  tea  and 
coffee  to  be  recognised.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  remote  ages 
there  was  a  holy  Asiatic,  Prince  Darma,  who  Spent  his  nights  in 
meditation  on  the  Infinite.  One  night  his  ecstasy  was  disturbed  by 
sleep.  On  waking,  be  was  so  enraged  at  his  weakness  that  be  cut 
off  his  eyelids  and  Bung  them  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  the  spot 
some  time  later,  he  found  that  where  each  eyelid  fell  a  small  shrub 
had  grown  up.  He  infused  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  and  ever  after- 
wards, by  simply  drinking  some  of  the  infusion,  be  was  able  to  keq> 
sleep  at  bay.    That  shrub  was  the  tea  plant  I 

A  similar  tradition  as  regards  the  stimulating  effects  of  coffee  it 
thus  recorded  by  Johnston  :' 

'  In  antique  days  a  poor  dervish,  who  lived  in  a  valley  of  Aralua 
Felix,  observed  a  strange  hilarity  in  his  goats  on  their  return  home 
every  evening.  To  find  out  the  cause  of  this,  he  watched  them 
during  the  day,  and  observed  that  they  eagerly  devoured  the  blossoms 
and  fruit  of  a  tree  which  hitherto  be  bad  disregarded.  He  tried  the 
effect  of  this  food  upon  himself,  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
exaltation  that  his  neighbours  accused  him  of  having  drunk  of  the 
forbidden  wine.  But  he  revealed  to  them  his  discovery,  and  they  at 
once  agreed  that  Allah  had  sent  the  coSee-plant  to  the  faithful  as  a 
substitute  for  the  vine.' 

As  a  result  of  this  action  on  the  nervous  S3rstem,  tea  and  coffee 

are  great  aids  to  mental  work,  and  the  former,  as  Do  Quincey 

*  '  Physiology  of  CominOD  Life,'  p.  148. 
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remarked,  will  always  be  tbe  beverage  of  the  intellectuaL    As  » 
learned  Chinaman  said  of  it  more  than  3,000  years  ago: 


The  vital  centres  share  in  the  stimulation  produced  by  caffeine,  as 
weU  as  the  brain  cortex.'  After  its  administration,  the  respiratory 
movements  are  deeper  and  more  frequent,  and  the  heart  beats  more 
forcibly  and  rapidly.  It  is  thus  an  important  aid  in  combating 
impending  paralysis  of  these  centres  in  cases  of  coma.  Binz,  for 
example,  found  that  dogs  which  had  been  rendered  comatose  by 
alcohol  could  be  aroused  after  the  administration  of  coffee.  Tbe 
£act  that  coffee  is  an  antidote  to  alcohol  is  another  justification  for  its 
use  after  dinner. 

Caffeine,  as  wo  have  seen,  stimulates  the  heart  through  the  cardiac 
centre,  but  it  probably  has  a  direct  action  as  well.  When  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  tea  and  coffee,  its  action  is  aided  by  the  fact 
that  these  beverages  are  usually  taken  hot.  The  increased  force 
■nd  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  induces  a  more  profuse  flow  of 
tiriQe,^  and  so  aids  in  the  removal  of  waste  products  from  the  body. 
This,  along  with  the  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  and  heart, 
tnalces  tea  and  coffee  of  use  in  some  low  forms  of  fever,  conditions  io 
which  their  administration  might  with  advantage  be  more  extensively 
adopted. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  or  Dot  caffeine 
lessens  the  waste  of  the  body.  Some,  fr^  instance,  have  contended 
t^at  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  drag  upon  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
tissues,  rendering  them  slower,  and  so  enabling  the  body  to  get  on 
with  less  food  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  For  this  con* 
tention,  however,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Indeed,  all 
experiments  go  to  prove  the  contrary,  namely,  that  caffeine  tends  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  tissaa  waste.'  It  does  not  prolong  life 
in  starvation,  although  it  may  perhaps  lessen  the  feeling  of  hunger. 
Experiments  with  the  ergograph,  too,  have  shown  that  tea  and 
coffee  are  in  no  sense  muscle  foods,  although  they  can  temporarily 
increase  muscular  power  by  abolishing  nervous  fatigue,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  muscles  ore  not  completely  exhausted.* 
Tbe  action  of  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  tea  and  coffee  has  not 

■  Caffeineappean  tohavaadiract  atimatatingactioDon  tberesalcellsuwelL 

*  See  Richets  'Dictiooai;  of  Physiology,' article  'Caffeine^' 

'  Scbomtnirg,  'Anhiv,  /.  Anat.  im  Phynolog.,  1899,  Sup.  Bd.,  p,  389, 
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been  very  fully  invesligated,  and  would  ap[)ear  to  be  sligbdy 
difTerent  in  the  case  of  the  two  beverages.  It,  too,  appears  to  act  as 
a  cerebral  and  cardiac  stimulant,  and  to  it,  perhaps,  some  of  tlie 
unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  giddiness,  which  afflict 
those  who,  like  tea-tasters,  indulge  in  large  quantities  of  these 
beverages  are  to  be  attributed. 

These  oils  seem  also  to  have  an  action  upon  the  bloodvessels 
which  is  different  in  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  respectively,  for  the 
former  tends  rather  to  dilate  the  superficial  vessels  and  render  the 
skin  moist,  while  coffee  has  an  opposite  action.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  tea  is  said  to  warm  the  body  when  cold,  by  making  the  drcula- 
tioo  more  brisk,  and  to  cool  it  when  heated,  by  increasing  evapora- 
tion &om  the  surface. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  tea  and  coffse  an  In  bo  eanse  foods, 
in  that  they  can  neither  build  up  the  tissues  nor  provide  them  with 
potential  energy,  though  they  may  perhaps  act  the  parts  of  lubricants 
in  the  machinery  of  the  body  by  diminishing  nervous  fatigue.  It 
is  no  doubt  this  subjective  feeling  which  has  led  to  the  very 
extended  use  of  these  beverages  by  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  these  beverages 
can  be  indulged  in  without  injury  to  health,  one  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  give  a  definite  reply.  The  part  played  by  personal  peculiarity 
and  habit  in  the  matter  is  very  great.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  the  usual  result  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee  is  to  produce 
wakefulness,  but  yet  there  are  persons  who  find  their  use  in  the 
evening  conducive  to  sleep.  Some  people,  again,  can  drink  tea 
quite  freely,  but  are  made  ill  by  coffee  or  vice  vend.  Facts  like 
these  must  be  recognised  although  one  is  unable  to  explain  them, 
and  they  make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  regarding  the 
dietetic  use  of  tea  and  coffee- 

The  bad  effects  usually  attributed  to  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
these  beverages  are  of  two  kinds,  affecting  either  the  neivous  system 
or  the  digestion.  The  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system 
which  they  produce  may  lead  to  general  '  nervousness'  (the  patient 
starts,  for  instance,  on  the  slightest  sudden  noise,  or,  as  a  tea-taster 
once  put  it  to  the  writer,  he  becomes  'jumpy'),  tremulousoess, 
palpitation,  loss  of  sleep,  gidcUness,  and  depressira.  The  nervous 
system  in  childhood  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  these  effects. 

The  disturbance  of  digestion  which  tea  or  coffee,  bui  especially 
the  former,  produces  is  partly  due  to  a  direct  interference  with  the 
chemical  part  of  the  process^  as  already  described,  but  in  part  also 
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is  brougfat  about  indirectly  through  the  aervous  system.  The 
dyspepsia  which  results  is  of  the  atonic  type,  digestion  being 
stow,  often  accompanied  by  flatulence  and  attended  by  a  feeling  of 
inking  or  depression  and  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action. 

Whilst  one  may  fully  admit  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  production  of  such  symptoms,  yet  the  extent  to 
which  they  prevail  has  probably  been  greatly  overestimated.*  It 
certainly  seems  an  exaggeration  to  talk,  as  some  people  do,  of  the 
existence  of '  tea  drunkenness.'  All  that  one  is  entitled  to  infer  is 
that  these  beverages  should  be  used  sparingly  by  *  nervous '  people 
and  by  those  whose  digestion  tends  to  be  feeble  and  slow. 

In  some  cases  of  gout  it  is  advisable  to  strike  tea  and  coffee  out  of 
the  diet,  for  caffeine  isasourceof  uricacidinthebody.  Theobromine 
is  so  too,  but  cocoa  contains  so  little  of  it  that  it  is  practically 
harmless.* 

The  place  of  cocoa  in  the  diet  is  not  really  very  different  from  that 
of  tea  and  coffee  An  examination  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
cocoa  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  of  considerable  nutritive 
value.  But  that  would  be  a  mistake  Theoretically,  cocoa  is  a 
valuable  food,  but  practically  it  is  not,  the  reason  being  that  so  little 
of  it  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  In  this  respect  it  is  exactly  com- 
parable to  many  of  the  beef-extracts  already  considered.  The  com- 
bination of  cocoa  with  casein — as  in  Plasmon  Oocoa — increases  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  beverage  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  takes  about  10  grammes  (^  ounce)  of  cocoa  to  make  a  breakfast- 
cupful  of  the  beverage,  and,  assuming  the  average  composition  given 
already,  this  would  jrield  about  40  Calories  of  energy.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  fully  seventy-five  such  cupfuls  to  yield  the  total 
amount  of  potential  energy  demanded  of  the  body  daily — obviously 
an  impossible  quantity.  Of  course,  if  the  beverage  is  prepared 
entirely  with  milk  aod  plenty  of  sugar  it  becomes  an  important 
food,  but  that  is  due  to  the  milk  and  sugar,  and  not  to  the  cocoa. 
Chocolate  is  of  more  value.  Half  a  pint  of  milk  and  2  ounces  of 
chocolate  yield  together  fully  400  Calories,  aad  3)  pints  would 
suffice  to  supply  all  the  energy  and  a  large  part  of  the  building 
material  required  in  a  day. 

The  action  of  cocoa  on  the  nervous  system  u  very  much  less  than 

'  For  an  acconat  of  the  aymptoms  which   may  result  from   an   exccssiva 

ludnlfteiice  in  caffea  tea  a  paper  b<^  Dr.  William  M.  Leszynsky  (Mtd.  Hicerd, 

Janiiary  12,  1901].     See  also  a  paper  00  '  Tea  and  the  Effects  of  Tea  DrinlciDg,' 

by  Dr.  W.  Scott  Tebb  (Cornell  and  Sons,  Borough  Road.  S.E.). 

■  Sanitaa  Health  Cocoa  contains    no    tbeobromiae    (sold   \ij  Battle  Creek 

'    n  Co.,  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Micbif^an,  U.S.A.), 
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that  of  tea  or  coETee,  owing  to  tbs  small  amount  of  alkaloid  which  it 
contains ;  indeed,  it  may  be  practically  ignored.  The  sped^  prepara- 
tion known  aa  Vi-Cocoa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  influence  on 
the  brain  from  the  addition  to  it  of  a  certain  [nroportion  of  kola. 
The  latter  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  caffeine  as  well  as 
a  glucoside  (kola-red),  and  it  is  to  these  ingredients  that  its  action 
OD  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  attributed.*  Kola  is  said  to  pos 
remarkable  sustaining  qualities,  prolonging  muscular  contraction 
and  abolishing  fotigue ;  but  its  action  seems  to  be  oncertaiu,  and  the 
addition  of  such  a  drug  to  a  leverage  intended  to  be  used  t^ularly 
is  a  practice  which  can  hardly  be  recommended. 

Pakaouat  Tea.* 
Paraguay  tea  or  matfi  belongs  to  the  holly  order.  It  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  caffeine  along  with  a  peculiar  form  of  tannic  add, 
glucoades,  choline,  and  ethereal  oils.  It  yields  a  pale  infusion  of 
somewhat  bitter  and  harsh  flavour.  It  is  stated  to  be  even  more 
stimulating  and  austainii^  than  tea  or  coffee  and  less  apt  to  causa 
indigestion  and  sleeplessness. 

■  Sob  Brit.  Med.  JfMmi.,  ]tm«  4,  1898 :  Foai  mU  SMlltUut.  Ftbtttarj  f,  tS93 ; 
David  Emile,  Thtse,  Paria,  1894  ;  L*be«M,  Tbiw,  Pmu,  1S97. 

*  Paraguay  Tea  can  be  obtained  from  the  Apolhecuiea'  Sodetj,  Btackfrian. 
ai  a  coat  of  as.  6d.  per  pomid. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


Trb  tmlj  form  of  ilcohol  with  which  we  ars  seriously  concerne)]  in 
dietetics  is  ethyl  alcohol  (C^,OH).  It  is  produced,  io  all  the 
beverages  in  which  it  is  found,  from  the  fermentatioD  of  sugar  by 
yeastt  according  to  the  well-known  equation : 

C|H„0,  ■>    aCO,    +   3CJI.oa. 

(tugBj)        (carbonic        (MCOBol). 

add) 

'We  shall  nibsequently  discover  that  the  spedal  characters  of 
different  alcoholic  beverages  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  particular 
kind  of  sugar  and  yeast  concerned  in  the  fermentation.  It  must 
also  be  boms  in  mind  that  the  process  of  fermentation  as  carried  on 
in  the  manu&cture  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  never  such  a  simple  affair 
as  the  above  equation  might  induce  one  to  believe.  Bye-products 
are  invariably  produced  as  well  as  alcohol,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  these  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  the  resulting 
beverage.  Of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  however,  it  remains  tme  that  the 
principal  constituent  by  which  they  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
is  ethyl  alcohol.  It  consequently  becomes  of  the  ^rst  importance 
for  OS  to  study  minutely  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body,  for  upon' 
the  results  of  such  study  our  opinion  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  both  in  health  and  disease,  must  ultimately  rest. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  this  chapter  to  a  description  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol. 

Local  Effects  of  Alcohoi. 

The  local  effects  of  alcohol  are  those  of  a  chemical  Irritant  If 
some  strong  spirit,  such  as  whisky  or  brandy,  is  taken  into  the 
mouth,  a  sensation  of  burning  is  produced,  owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  nervs  endings,  and  by-and-bye  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
somewhat  corrugated  and  whitened  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
water  from  its  surface  cells  and  the  coagulation  of  their  protoplasnu 
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Repeated  local  irritaticm  of  this  sort  is  the  ezdtmg  cause  of  the 
pharjngitis  and  gastric  catarrh  often  observed  in  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  driokingf  neat  spirits,  especially  oo  an  empty  stomach, 
where  the  alcohol  can  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  &e  mouth  brings 
about  reflexly  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  and  in  this  way  alcohol  may 
promote  salivary  digestion,  for  its  retarding  influence  in  the  chemical 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
neglected.* 

Eppbcts  of  Alcohol  on  Dissstion.* 

Arrived  in  the  stomach,  alcohol  mixes  with  the  gastric  contents, 
and  affects  the  processes  of  digestion  in  several  very  important 
directions.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  alcohol  has,  by  itself, 
surprisingly  little  influence  on  the  chemical  processes  of  digestion. 
When  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  only  t'2  per  cent,  of  the  digesting 
mixture,  its  influence  is  rather  bvourable  than  otherwise.  If  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  increased  to  5  or  10  per  cent,  the  chemical 
changes  of  digestion  become  retarded,  but  it  is  only  when  20  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  is  present  that  the  process  is  arrested  altogether.* 

This  immunity  of  pepsin  to  the  action  of  alcohol  is  very  striking, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it  one  cannot  regard  pepsin  wines  as 
irrational  products  of  pharmacy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
pancreatic  digestion  is  much  more  sensitive  toalcohol,  for  if  the  latter 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  merely  2  or  3  per  cent.,  the  process  is 
distmctly  retarde^.  But  digestion  is  not  merely  a  chemical  process. 
The  movements  of  the  stomach  walls  play  a  large  part  in  it  also.  And 
here  the  action  of  alcohol,  in  dietetic  doses  at  least,  is  entirely 
favourable,  for  it  has  a  wonderful  ponrar  of  increasing  the  activity 
of  stomach  peristalsis.  Bmz,  for  example,  found  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  eight  small  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  at  short  intervals, 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  increased  very  considerably  the  rate  at 
which  olive  oil  was  discharged  from  the  stomach.  He  repeated  the 
experiment  with  similar  results  in  six  cases. 

Alcohol  not  merely  increases  the  vigour  of  tho  stomach  move- 

'  The  presence  of  even  43  par  cent,  of  alcobol  does  not  altogether  slop 
amylolytic  action  (RobertB),  This  is  confirmed  hf  Aitchison  Robertson  and  t^ 
Chittenden  and  Mendel. 

'  For  an  exhanstive  stndy  of  this  snbject  see  '  The  Influence  of  Alcohol  and 
Alcoholic  Beverages  on  Digestion  and  Secretion,'  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Chittenden 
('  Physiolofrical  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,"  voL  L  ;  Boston  and  New  Yorki 
Roughlon,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1903,  P- 137)- 

'  See  Buchner,  Dmt.  Archil),  j.  Klin.  Mid.,  xxiz.  537,  iSSl.  Sea  alao  Chittm> 
deo  and  Mendel,  of.  at.  tKfra. 
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meats :  h  promotes  very  powerfully  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.* 
This  it  does  not  merely  by  directly  irritating  the  nerves  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  indirectly  by  its  presence  in  the  blood 
after  absorption.  This  indirect  action  of  alcohol  is  of  great  im- 
p>ortance,  for  it  means  that  even  when  all  the  alcohol  swallowed 
has  left  the  stomach,  and  when  any  slight  retarding  influence  which 
it  may  have  exerted  on  the  merely  chemical  processes  of  digestion 
has  ceased,  it  is  still  able  to  affect  the  disintegration  of  the  food  by 
bringing  about  a  more  profuse  and  sustained  Sow  of  the  digestive 
juices.* 

When  one  weighs  the  very  slight  retarding  influence  of  alcohol  on 
the  chemical  part  of  digestion  against  its  power  of  promoting  the 
stomach  movements  and  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  one  finds  that  the 
balance  is  bvourable  to  digestion,  and  alcohol  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  digestive  stimulant.  In  accordance  with  this,  direct 
experiment  on  the  human  subject  has  shown  that  alcohol  in  dietetic 
quanrities,  t.g.,  30  to  40  grammes  of  brandy  (about  two  tablespoon- 
fuls),  taken  before  or  during  meals,  actually  shortens  the  time 
required  for  the  digestion  of  a  meal  by  about  half  an  hour.*  Red 
wines  were  found  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  net  influence,  then,  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  upon 
stomach  digestion,  even  in  health,  is  ^vourable  rather  than  the 
reverse,  while  in  some  conditions  of  disease  its  power  of  exciting  the 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  of  promoting  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  render  it  a  valuable  aid  to  the  digestion  of  solid  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  intoxicating  doses 
alcohol  interferes  with  digestion,  owing  to  the  general  nervous  and 
vascular  depression  which  it  brings  about. 

The  importance  of  these  conclu^ons  regarding  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  digestion  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  they  explain  much 
of  the  benefit  which  is  so  often  derived  from  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  health,  and  still  more  in  cases  of  disease. 

Unlike  water,  alcohol  is  freely  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  Chittenden  and  Mendel  found  that  when  the 
pylorus  was  ligatured  300  c.c.  of  a  37  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol 
disappeared  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog  in  about  three  hours,  and 

■  For  toms  vmy  *a]iubl«  eiperiinents  m  tUt  mbject  wa  Chittanden  and 
Uendel,  Amtritta  Journal  0/  Iht  Midical  StUnfti,  JanDur-ApiiJ,  1S96,  and 
AmmcM  Jounal  0/  Pkysiotogy.  vol.  i.,  No.  a,  p.  164,  1S98.  Full  rafarence*  ftre 
given  in  these  papen  to  the  reaulti  cf  otber  wcrken. 

■  Tbe  gastric  juiM  l«  not  merely  increased  in  quantity.  The  proportiaa  of  Iti 
(oUd*  and  its  addltr  are  raised  as  well  (Chiltendan  and  Mendel). 

■  P«niotdt  and  Wolffhardt,  MHuk.  Med.  Wotk.,  p.  60S,  1S90. 
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they  add  that  one  may  well  believe  that  when  6  or  8  grammes  of 
alcohol  are  swallowed  in  the  form  of  wine  or  bear,  8o  to  90  per  cent 
of  it  will  have  entered  the  blood  within  half  an  hour.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  for  It  means  that  aicohol  requires  no  digestion,  but  u 
able  to  pass  at  once  into  the  blood.  Hencemucbofitsvalueasara[nd 
restorative,  even  when  all  digestive  power  is  in  abeyance.  Alcohol 
is  not  only  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  itself,  but  power- 
fully promotes  the  absorption  of  other  substances.  If,  for  example, 
a  dose  of  chloral  dissolved  in  water  be  injected  into  a  stomach  the 
pylorus  of  which  is  occluded,  narcosis  does  sot  follow,  but  if  even 
very  little  alcohol  is  present  the  usual  sc^rific  results  soon  set  in. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  sleepiug-draugbts  are  often  much 
more  rapid  in  their  effects  when  given  along  with  a  glass  of  whisky 
Qt  brandy,  and  the  rapid  action  of  medicines  in  the  form  <^  tinctures 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

The  passage  of  alcohol  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  blood  ii 
counterbalanced  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  blood  into  the  stomach. 
The  'endosmotic  equivalent,'  as  it  is  called,  of  absolute  alcohol  tot 
animal  membranes  is  4*13,  and  this  means  that  for  every  gramme  d 
alcohol  which  passes  in  one  direction  4*13  grammes  of  water 
pass  in  the  other.  If,  then,  alcohol  be  administered  to  a  patient 
with  a  dilated  stomach,  the  result  may  be  that  tiie  total  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  organ  Is  ultimately  increased. 

On  the  absorption  of  foods  in  the  intestine  alcohol  in  moderate 
quantity  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  effect ';'  In  other  words,  one 
may  digest  his  food  better  for  taking  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  at 
meals,  but  he  will  not  get  any  more  nourishment  out  of  tL 

Alcohol  u  l.  Stihdl&ht, 

The  Latin  word  sfmulus  means  a  whip  or  spur,  and  a  itbnnUnt  is 
anything  which  is  capable  of  spurring  on  an  organ  to  the  performance 
of  more  work.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  stimulants  act 
either  upon  the  nervous  system  or  upon  the  heart,  and  alcohol  is  one 
which  affects  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  alcohol  cao  properly  be  regarded  as  a  nervous 
stimulant  at  all.  Any  symptoms  of  increased  brain  activity  which 
it  induces  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain  rather  than  as  the  result 
of  any  direct  action  upon  the  cerebral  cells. 

The  stimulating  actioa  of  alcohol  upon  tbe  heart,  on  the  other 
1  Lsvr,  Pfiigir'i  ArMv.,  xliz.  438,  1S91,  and  Md.,  UU.  m, 
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hand,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  results,  m  health,  not 
only  m  a  greater  frequency  of  contraction,  but  also  in  an  increased 
force  of  each  beat.  In  disease,  however,  when  the  heart  is 
beating  rapidly,  but  feebly  and  ineffectuaUy,  the  effect  of  alcohol  is 
often  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  beats  while  improving  their 
force,  and  as  long  as  these  effects  are  being  produced  in  a  case  of 
acute  illness,  one  is  tolerably  safe  in  assuming  that  alcohol  is  doing 
good. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  heart  would  appear  to  be 
exertt:^  even  before  absorption  has  had  time  to  take  place,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  thestomach,  which  are,  as  is  well 
known,  in  very  close  relation  to  those  which  control  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  reflex  action  is  so  powerful  that  it 
actually  leads  to  a  stoppage  of  the  heart  altc^ether.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  those  cases  of  sudden  death  which 
occasionally  ensue  upon  the  swallowing  of  large  quantities  of  strong 
spirits  on  an  empty  stomach,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  drinks  a 
pint  of  whisky  for  a  wager. 

After  its  absorption  into  the  blood,  alcohol  is  able  to  affect  the 
heart  more  directly,  while  at  the  same  time  it  brings  about  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  bloodvessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  so  diminishes 
the  resistance  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood.  That  this  diminution 
of  resistance  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause  of  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  alcohol  can  raise  the 
pulse- rate  even  although  the  bloodvessels  have  been  already  allowed 
to  dilate  by  previous  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  action  on  the 
heart,  then,  is  a  direct  one. 

Of  many  observations  illustrating  these  effects  of  alcohol  00  t^ 
eircnlation  I  would  only  cite  one  by  Parkes  and  WoUowicz,  who 
found  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  the  administration  of  from 
I  to  7}  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  daily  raised  the  pulse-rate  by 
ten  beats  per  minute  as  compared  with  the  period  when  no  alcohol 
was  being  taken.  They  found,  moreover,  as  other  observers  have 
found  before  and  since,  that  this  overactivity  of  the  heart  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  depression  in  which  the  beat  was  both  slower 
and  feebler  than  normal.  It  is  important  to  bear  tn  mind  this  after- 
action of  alcohol.  It  means  that  the  temporary  benefits  obtained 
from  its  stimulating  action  have  to  be  paid  for  by  subsequent  cardiac 
depression,  for  alcohol  is  not,  apparently,  a  food  for  the  heart,  but 
merely  a  means  of  enabling  that  organ  to  draw  for  the  time  being  on 
its  reserve  of  strength.  It  should  be  a  warning,  too,  not  to. begin 
the  administration  of  alcohol  too  early  in  a  case  of  acute  disease, 
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lest  oDe  arrives  at  the  period  when  no  further  stimulatioa  is  posnbla 
before  the  crisis  is  past.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  alcohol  tends  to  dilate  the  peripheral  blood- 
vessels. This,  indeed,  is  amongst  its  leading  physiological  actions, 
and  one  the  significance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate, 
tor  it  explains  man;  of  the  apparently  contradictory  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  body.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  alcohol 
tends  to  anaesthetize  rather  than  stimulate  the  brain,  but  by  dilating 
the  cerelnral  bloodvessels  it  may  so  flush  the  brain  with  blood  that 
intellectual  activity  may  be  temporarily  increased  before  the  anes- 
thetic effects  have  bad  rime  to  manifest  themselves,  Thackeray  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  he  got  some  of  his  best  thoughts  '  when 
driving  home  from  dining  out  with  his  skin  full  of  wine'  We  need 
not  doubt  it,  for  the  statement  embodies  a  physiological  truth.  It 
was  bis  skin  which  was  full  of  wine,  for  alcohol  dilates  the  surface 
tloodvessels,  and  along  with  them  those  of  the  brain  also,  but  by  thn 
time  he  got  home  one  may  expect  that  the  anxsthetic  effects  of  the 
alcohol  would  have  begun  to  exert  themselves  and  the  thoughts 
would  have  fled.  By  flushing  the  brain  with  blood,  alcohol  may 
produce  temporary  excitement  and  aid  the  imagination,  but  it  ends 
by  dulling  the  edge  of  the  intellect,  and  is  unfevourable  to  sustained 
mental  work. 

Another  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  action  of  alcohol  which  is 
explained  by  its  effects  on  the  bloodvessels  is  its  inflnence  on  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  Alcohol,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  a 
fuel,  and  by  its  oxidation  in  the  tissues  produces  heat,  just  as  it  does 

'  SiDce  the  above  was  written  several  moreobservationBonthe  action  of  alcobol 
(m  tbo  beart  and  circnlation  have  been  publisbed.  ibe  results  of  which,  however, 
are  far  from  noiform.  Swientocbowski  {Znl.f.  Klin.  Mtd.,  ilvi,  ^i^,  1904)  found 
that  after  tba  admiaistration  of  25  to  100  cc,  of  alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  strength 
the  puisC'rate  is  Increased,  but  slows  down  again  a  little  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
without  reaching  the  normai  again,  however,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  For  on  boor 
after  its  administration  blood-pressure  is  lowered.  He  found  no  evidence  that  it 
really  stimulated  the  heart,  but  believes  that  the  latter  is  depressed  by  alcohol,  as 
■re  all  vital  functions.  Diion,  on  the  other  band,  concludes  from  his  experiment* 
(Trans,  of  Bril.  A^oc^,  1904]  (hat  the  first  action  of  alcohol  on  the  heart  is  a 
directly  stimulant  one.  Cabot  [Boston  Mti.  and  Surg.  Jontn..  July  23,  1904)  is 
convinced  from  his  observations  on  patients  that  no  effect  of  alcohol  upon  iha 
heart  or  blood -pressure  is  demonstrable,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  aa  ta 
Infer  that  it  is  useless  in  disease. 

Aliel  (■  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problom,'  edited  b;  John  S. 
Billings;  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  MifSin  and  Co.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91) 
tnmmarizes  the  experimental  evidence  regarding  tha  action  of  alcohol  on  Ibe 
vascular  apparatus  as  follows  : 

'  I.  Alcohol  as  such,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  with  the  avoidanot 
of  local  irritation,  is  not  a  circulatory  ■■stimulant." 

'2.  Alcohol  in  moderate  quantities — say  a  pint  of  wine — has  do  direct  action 
flB  tha  heart  itself,  either  in  the  way  of  stimulating  or  dapressing  it.     Thii  state- 
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in  a  sfnrit-Ianip;  bat  by  dilating  the  sur&ce  blcx>dves5els  it  causes 
more  heat  to  be  given  off  l^  radiation  tban  its  own  combustion 
produces,  so  that  the  net  result  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  lowered.^  It  is  all  the  more  essential  to  grasp  this  fact,  for  the 
reason  that  the  verjr  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood  produces  a 
deceptive  feeling  of  warmth,  and  for  that  reason  alcohol  is  often 
taken  'to  keep  out  the  cold.'  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Alcohol 
does  not '  keep  ont  the  cold,'  but  lets  out  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
consequently  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  a  very  bad  means  of 
fortifying  one's  self  to  meet  a  low  external  temperature,  as  wai 
found  ont  by  the  Arctic  explorers  long  ago.  By  unlocking  the 
surface  bloodvessels  and  allowing  of  the  escape  of  heat,  alcohol  often 
renders  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  fevers ;  but  in  health  the 
paralysis  of  the  heat -regulating  mechanism  which  it  induces  may 
be  dangerous,  or  even  fetal,  and  one  &nds  as  a  matter  of  iact  that 
persons  who  are  frozen  to  death,  in  this  country  at  least,  have 
usually  met  with  that  fete  through  their  having  been  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  when  the  cold  overtook  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  been  already  exposed  to  cold,  and 
tfaa  blood  has  been  driven  into  the  internal  viscera,  and  is  stagnating 
there  and  about  to  produce  congestion,  the  timely  administration  of 
alcohol  may  save  the  situation  by  once  more  bringing  about  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  blood.*  By  all  means,  then,  take  alcohol  on  coming 
indoors  when  wet  or  chilled,  but  carefully  avoid  it  when  about  to 
proceed  out  to  meet  the  frost  or  rain. 

There  can  be  00  doubt  that  prolonged  over-indulgence  in  alcohol 
may  cause  the  vascular  paralysis  of  which  we  have  spoken  to 

m«nt  ia  based  on  the  tesultt  of  laboratory  exparimeiits  extending  ovat  short 
periods  of  time  onlj,  and  doe*  not  imply  tliat  it  holds  for  the  steady  daily  ose  of 
kicohol  in  thia  qnantily. 

■  ].  In  moderate  quantities  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  tbe  blood-pressanb 
Wlien  a  change  in  this  becomes  evident  it  u  always  in  tbe  direction  of  a  fall. 

'  4.  By  Tlrtne  of  its  local  action  on  mucous  membranes  and  on  the  brain, 
alcohol  b  capable  of  affecting  the  several  parts  of  the  vascular  apparatus  in 
inch  ways  that  the  term  "  drcuUtory  stimnlanl  "  may  be  applicable.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  indirect  effects  is  a  quickening  or  slowiog  of  the  pulse-rata, 
Suui  indirect  influeoces  most  not  be  allowed  to  bide  the  trtie  chancter  of  alcohol, 
vhich  is  always  depressant  in  kind. ' 

I  This  only  seems  to  occur  in  appreciable  d^^rae,  however,  when  the  alcohol 
is  taken  in  intoxicating  doses.  On  this  point  Atwaterand  Benedict  remark  :  'The 
theory  that  the  energy  yielded  by  alcohol  is  lost  by  the  increased  heat -radiation, 
like  the  theories  that  alcohol  is  not  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  that  ii  prevents 
Dormal  oxidation  of  other  materia!,  was  suggested  by  observed  facts.  In  each 
case  the  facts  were  suggestive,  but  not  conclusive.  Under  crucial  tests  they  are 
fannd  to  &iil '  C'  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,'  ii.,  p.  297). 

■See  also  Bmnton,  'The  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol,'  PracliHoner, 
svi..  1876. 
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become  permaneDt,  whence  the  bloated  look  and  purple  nose  of  tha 
drunltard.  Id  such  a  case  the  beneficial  effects  which  should  other- 
wise be  obtained  from  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  acute  dig«t^ 
are  no  longer  manifested.  The  heart  and  bloodvessels  have  been  so 
often  stimulated  that  they  have  ceased  to  respond  to  the  spur,  and 
the  patient  often  pays  the  penalty  with  his  life. 

Influbncb  op  Alcohol  oh  Mbtabolisu. 

Alcohol  is  a  fretofUum  poison  or  OMasthetic,  hut  is  itself  easOy  hitnit  «^ 
in  tlu  body.  That  is  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  its 
action  on  metabolism.  Let  us  see  more  exactly  what  the  statem^t 
means.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  22)  that  the  cells  of  the  body 
may  be  regarded  as  being  bathed  in  fluid  which  contains  in  solutioa 
particles  of  proteid,  of  carbohydrate,  and  of  ^t,  and  we  have  further 
learnt  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  broken  down  by 
the  cells  with  different  degrees  of  facihty,  proteid  being  most  easily 
destroyed,  then  carbohydrate,  and  lastly  fat.  If  now  alcohol  gets 
access  to  the  cell  and  partially  paialyzes  or  anaesthetizes  it,  the  celt 
will  lose  its  power  of  breaking  down  those  compounds,  such  as  fat, 
with  which  it  has,  even  in  a  condition  of  full  activity,  most  difficulty 
in  coping.  Alcohol,  then,  saves  bA  from  combustion ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  fat-sparer.  It  also  appears,  though  with  greater 
difficulty,  to  be  able  to  spare  carbohydrate,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  able  so  far  to  paralyze  the  cell  as  to 
destroy  its  power  of  dealing  with  proteid.  This  action  of  alcohol  on 
cellular  activity  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  the  effects 
of  other  cell  poisons.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  seems  to  impair  the  fat- 
destroying  power  of  the  cells,  while  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  lead  interferes  with  their  ability  to  break  down  proteid,  and  so 
may  predispose  to  gout,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  powerful 
protoplasm  poison  known,  and  by  paralyzing  the  activity  of  the  cells 
in  every  direction  at  once  leads  to  death. 

Alcohol,  then,  certainly  spares  fat  and  sometimes  carbohydrate^ 
but  in  so  doing  it  is  itself  consumed,  and  yields  heat  and  energy  to 
the  body.  Of  this  fact,  once  much  disputed,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt,  and  it  at  once  entitles  alcohol  to  rank  as  a  food.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  complete  combustion  of  I  gramme 
of  alcohol  in  the  body  yields  7  Calories  of  energy ;  in  other  words, 
131  grammes  of  alcohol  will  yield  as  much  heat  as  100  grammes  of 
fat,  which  means  that  i  ounce  of  alcohol  supplies  as  much  fuel  as 
I  ounce  of  butter'  (about  aoo  Calories). 

'  80  pet  cent  of  (at. 
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This  statement  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  follow 
from  it  that  alcohol  is  as  good  a  source  of  heat  io  tiie  food  as  fit. 
Qiiite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
dilating  the  surface  bloodvessels,  alcohol  may  cause  more  heat  to  be 
lost  than  it  is  itself  capable  of  producing.  Further,  alcohol  is  rapidly 
burnt  up,  aud  the  beat  which  it  yields  is  quickly  dissipated,  while 
fat  produces  heat  in  b  slower  and  more  equable  &sIiion.  In  large 
doses  the  general  paralysis  of  cellular  activity  which  alcohol 
produces  is  so  great  that  heat  production  is  diminished  at  the  same 
time  as  heat  loss  is  increased,  and  the  final  result  is  a  great  lowering 
of  the  body  temperature,  which  may  even  amount  to  15°  F. 

There  is  stiU  less  reason  to  regard  alcohol  as  a  useful  muscle  food. 
Even  granting  that  it  can  be  oxidized  in  the  muscles  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  energy,  any  value  which  it  may  possess 
in  virtue  of  that  is  seriously  counterbalanced  by  the  paralyzing  effect 
which  it  exerts  on  nerve  cells,  dulling  the  sense  of  exhaustion  which 
is  Nature's  warning,  so  that,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  during  muscular  work  tends  to  hasten  rather 
than  delay  the  onset  of  fatigue.^ 

Seeing  that  alcohol  in  sparing  bt  and  carbohydrate  is  itself 
oxidized,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  its  administration  does 
not  increase  or  diminish  either  the  intake  of  oxygen  or  the  output  of 
carbonic  acid  ga&*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  fat  or 
carbohydrate  in  the  diet  is  already  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
body,  alcohol  is  able  to  supplement  them  by  acting  as  a  source  of  heat. 
Atwater  found  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  Calories 
of  the  diet  could  be  thus  replaced  by  alcohol,  and  this  expl^ns  the 
observation  of  Hammond,  that  when  he  added  alcohol  to  a  diet  OD 
which  he  was  losing  weight  the  loss  was  immediately  stopped.* 

Anstie*  has  recorded  some  striking  instances  of  a  similar  sort  in 
which  alcohol  seemed  to  act  as  a  true  food.  He  kept  patients  alive 
during  acute  illness  for  many  days  on  nothing  bnt  large  quantities  of 
brandy,  and  found  that  they  had  not  emaciated  during  that  time 
nearly  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  bad  been  merely 
living  on  their  own  tissues.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  the  amount 
of  alcohol  (la  ounces  of  brandy)  supplied  daily  was  capable  of  yield* 
ing  close  upon  t,ooo  Calories  to  the  body. 

'  See  erft08rBpt>'<=  experimenta  by  Destree,  QiiarUrfy  Journal  »f  Irabrittji, 
Jaaaaxy,  1899:  also  Schnyder,  Pfiigrr't  Arckin.,  iciU.  431,  1903. 

*  ZdhU,  fvrisckr.  d.  Mid.,  v.  i,  1887,  and  G«ppert,  jlrrt,  f,  EMfir.  Path.*. 
Fhaniuh.,  iiii.  367.  1887. 

'  '  Physiological  Memoir*,'  p.  47,  1863. 

*  ' Sttmolsnts  and  Narcotics,'  London,  1864. 
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Much  discussion  has  taken  place  amongst  phTsiologists  as  to 
whether  alcohol  li  or  la  not « inroteid-Bpaiar.   It  would  be  impossible 

to  summarize  the  evidence  on  each  side  of  the  question  here,'  but  it 
may  be  stated  in  brief  that  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy experiments  tend  to  show  that  alcohol  undoubtedly  possesses 
a  limited  power  of  lessening  nitrogenous  waste.  Its  influence  in  tbis 
respect,  however,  is  {&i  less  than  that  of  carbohydrates,  and  less  even 
than  that  of  fats,  and  seems  to  vary  under  the  influence  of  condi- 
tions which  are  not  fiilly  understood,  and  to  depend  also,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  subject  of  experiment 
The  point  is  of  some  importance,  for  it  has  been  believed  by  many 
that  the  administration  of  alcohol  has  the  power  of  checking  the 
rapid  waste  of  nitrogenous  tissue  which  goes  on  in  fever.  Unless, 
however,  the  action  of  alcohol  is  very  different  in  fever  from  its 
behaviour  imder  healthy  conditions — a  proposition  for  which  there 
is  no  real  evidence— one  is  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  has  any 
appreciable  influence  in  that  direction. 

As  regards  the  general  inSuence,  then,  of  alcohol  on  metabolism, 
we  may  safely  conclude  (i)  that  it  is  burnt  up  in  the  body,  sparing 
&t  and  carbohydrate  in  the  process,  but  that  {2)  the  wdght  of 
evidence  is  against  the  view  that  it  has  any  importamt  power  of 
diminishing  nitrc^enous  waste. 

The  question  next  arises.  At  what  rate  does  the  combustion  of 
alcohol  in  the  body  go  on  ?  Is  it  so  rapid  that  all  of  it  is  decom- 
posed, or  is  there  time  for  some  of  it  to  be  eliminated  unchanged  ? 
The  reply  to  these  questions  is  that  much  depends  <ki  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  taken.  In  non- intoxicating  doses,  exceedingly  little,  not 
more  than  from  i  to  3  per  cent,  at  most,  passes  off  from  the  body 
unchanged.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  consumed  is 
sufficient  to  produce  intoxication,  the  amount  of  alcohol  which 
escapes  combustion  may  rise  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
dose. 

Whenever  the  proportion  of  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood 
becomes  greater  than  the  cells  can  rapidly  decompose,  its  effects  as 
a  protoplasm  poison  become  manifest.  In  their  extreme  form  those 
effects  culminate  in  intoxication,  which  is  really  a  condition  of  cell 

>  For  a  fall  discussion  o(  the  subject  see  '  An  Experimeutal  Inquiry  regarding 
the  Nutritive  Action  of  Alcohol,'  by  Atwater  and  Buiedict  {Nat.  Acad,  e/  StineM, 
TOl.  viii.,  Memoir  6;  1902);  also  Neumann.  Arch.  /.  Hygitnt,  xli.  85,  1901; 
Kaasowitz,  Pfiigtr'z  AnhiB.,  zc.  431 ;  and  Goddard,  Luaat,  October  aa,  1904. 

*  See  Anstie,  '  Final  Experiments  on  tbe  Elimination  of  Alcobol  Gram  ttie 
Bod;.'  PractitioiuT,  xiii.  tj,  1874.  See  also  Bins'*  'I.ect<ues  on  Plwimaoology ' 
and  AtwatRT  and  Benedict,  lot  cil. 
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paraly^,  so  that  the  expression  '  paialjrtic  drunk '  has  a  truer 
pb7aol<^cal  meaniog  than  those  who  use  it  commonly  suppose. 
The  httan  cells  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sendtive  to  the  paralyzing 
action  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  brain  is  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of 
an  oirerdose.  It  is  paralyzed  from  above  downwards,  the  higher 
centres  being  affected  first.  Now,  the  highest  centres  are  the 
controlUng  centres  of  the  brain,  and  hence  loss  of  contre),  intel- 
lectual, emotional  and  muscular,  is  the  earliest  fact  of  alcohoUc 
intoxication.  It  is  only  in  the  extreme  degrees  of  the  condition  that 
the  '  driving  centres '  of  the  brain,  the  centres  of  organic  life  which 
maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  provide  for  respiration,  become 
involved  in  the  paralysis,  and  the  condition  then  is  one  not  merely 
of  intoxication,  but  of  coma,  and  threatens  life  itself. 

The  bad  effects  of  alcohol  taken  in  quantities  suffident  to  produce 
intoxication  are  too  apparent  to  require  to  be  insisted  upon.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  habitual  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  quantities  which,  though  insufficient  to  produce  any  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  intoxication,  an  yet  beyond  the 
immediate  oxidizing  power  of  the  cells,  may  end  by  playing  havoc 
with  the  tissues.  Here,  again,  the  brain  seems  specially  liable  to 
suffer,  probably  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
and  delicate  tissues  in  the  body.  As  the  result  of  chronic  alcoholism 
it  becomes  the  seat  of  various  degenerative  changes  to  which  the 
motor  centres  seem  less  resistant  than  the  sensory.  I  think,  too, 
that  one  can  recognise  in  the  habitual  alcoholic  a  certain  degree  of 
paxalyds  of  the  moral  perceptions,  and  in  special  a  loss  of  the  sense 
of  truth.  Throughout  the  body  generally  the  presence  of  even  a 
slight  amount  of  undecomposed  alcohol  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  the  cells,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  metabolism,  and  may  result  in  chronic  disease.  The  metabolism 
of  fat  is,  for  reasons  already  pointed  out,  most  apt  to  be  interrupted, 
and  hence  alcoholism  is  a  common  cause  of  fatty  degenerations  and 
an  important  factor  in  many  cases  of  obesity.  By  delaying  the 
decomposition  of  carbohydrates,  it  aids  in  the  productions  of  some 
forms  of  diabetes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  plays  a  large 
part  in  that  alteration  of  proteid  metabolism  which  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  gout^ 

It  seems  reasonable,  also,  to  suppose  that  the  excretion  by  the 
kidney  and  other  organs  of  undecomposed  alcohol  may  act  as  an 
irritant  and  bring  about  changes  in  structure,  which  may  end  la 

>  See  ilM  VoD  StrQmpell,  '  Ucber  die  Alkohol  Fraee  vom  Aerzllicben  StaDd. 
pnnkl '  an*  e^len  V«rMmml.  deul.  Naturfbrscher  zu  Nurab«rg,  p.  97,  189}. 
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serious  interference  with  the  discharge  by  the  affected  organ  of  its 
normal  functions.  It  is  in  this  way,  for  example,  that  the  habitual 
consumption  of  more  alcohol  than  can  be  decomposed  in  the  body 
may  produce  chronic  nephritis.  AH  these  considerations  bring 
home  to  one  the  very  great  importance  of  ascertaining,  if  only 
approximately,  how  much  alcohol  can  be  so  completely  oxidized  io 
the  body  that  there  will  be  none  left  over  to  exercise  upon  the  tissues 
those  injurious  influences  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 
Experiments  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point  have 
shown  that  t  to  t^  fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  is  about  the 
amount  which  can  be  completely  oxidized  in  the  body  in  one  day, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  its  paralyzing  or  narcotic  effects  are 
manifested,  and  no  unchanged  alcohol  appears  in  the  urine  (Parkes). 
This  quantity  of  alcohol  would  be  contained  in  the  following 
amounts  of  some  of  the  commoner  alcoholic  drinks : 

Brandjr  or  whisky  (so  per  oeot.  alcohol)      3  fluid  onncea,  or  i  glut. 
Port,  shciTy,   and  other  urong  winM 

(zo  per  cent,  alcohol) 5    h        ■•        ersiglBMe*. 

Claret,   bock,   champagne,    and    other 

weaker  wines  (10  per  cent,  alcohol) . . 
Bottled  beer  (5  per  cent,  alcohol) 

Whilst  we  may  admit  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  data  on  which 
these  calculations  are  founded,  two  modifying  ^tors  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  pecoliaritr  plays  a  very  large  part  in 
determining  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  can  be  consumed  by  any 
given  individual  without  injury  to  health.  Some  persons  seem  to 
be  able  to  bum  up  alcohol  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  others, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  any  determinable 
peculiarity  of  physical  organization.  Certainly  every  one  must  have 
known  persons  who  were  able  to  go  on  consuming  daily  a  far  largK 
quantity  of  alcohol  than  the  standard  above  laid  down,  and  yet  with- 
out their  health  being  appreciably  impaired  by  the  indulgence. 
Indeed,  when  one  recalls  the  drinking  exploits  of  our  grandfathers 
and  the  prowess  of  the  '  three-bottle  men,'  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  the  power  of  our  tissues  to  oxidize  alcohol  has  actually 
undergone  a  decline.  Apart  from  mere  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  surroundings  and  habits  of  each 
individual  must  affect  very  greatly  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  which 
he  can  indulge  with  safety.  The  rapid  oxidation  which  is  the  result 
of  an  active,  open-air  life,  for  example,  enables  an  amount  of  alcohol 
to  be  consumed  with  impunity  which  would  woik  disastrous  cod- 
sequences  in  one  of  sedentary  pursuits. 
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Tbe  other  fiictot  which  must  influence  any  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  which  can  safely  be  consumed  daily  is  the  form 
and  mode  in  which  tbe  alcohol  is  taken.  It  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded  that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious 
if  taken  in  a  dilute  than  in  a  concentrated  form.  It  must  be  evident 
also  that  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  be  harmful  if  swallowed 
at  one  time  may  be  free  from  risk  if  spread  evMily  over  the  day. 
The  danger  to  be  avoided  is  flooding  the  circulation  at  one  time  with 
an  amount  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  cells  to  oxidize. 

UsB  OF  Alcohol  in  Health. 

We  bave  seen  that  one  cannot  deny  to  alcohol  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  '  food '  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term.  We  have 
also  seen,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  any  great 
practical  importance,  for  it  is  merely  able  to  replace  a  certain 
amount  of  fat,  and  perhaps  also  of  carbohydrate,  in  the  body,  while 
its  secondary  effects  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  counteract, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  production  of  heat 
and  energy  by  its  oxidation.  As  a  food,  also,  alcohol  is  open  to  the 
additional  objection  of  being  very  costly.  Even  in  Bavaria,  tbe 
land  of  cheap  beer,  it  has  been  calculated  that  alcohol,  in  that,  its 
least  expensive  form,  is  eight  times  dearer  than  bread,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  heat  jrielded. 

It  has  been  shown  that  alcohol  is  not  favourable  to  tbe  production 
of  sustained  muscular  effort,  and  that  it  may  even  do  barm  by 
paralyzing  the  sense  of  fatigue  which  is  the  natural  check  on  exces- 
sive exertion.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  Eavourable  to  tbe  produc- 
tion of  perfectly  healthy  brain-work.  An  interesting  book'  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  which  were  gathered  together  the 
results  of  the  personal  experience  of  leading  men  in  literature,  science 
and  art  on  the  effects  of  stimul.ints  as  aids  to  intellectual  work.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  124  individuals  consulted,  none 
ventured  seriously  to  recommend  alcohol  as  an  aid  in  the  performance 
of  mental  labour.  As  Abel  has  said  ;*  '  He  who  has  mental  labour 
of  an  exacting  kind  to  perform  and  he  upon  whom  great  responsi- 
bilities devolve,  is  forced,  if  he  would  be  at  his  best,  to  use  alcohol 
as  a  restorative  agent  only  at  the  proper  season ;  he  must  behavr 
to  it  as  he  does  to  many  other  pleasures  and  luxuries  in  his  environ- 
ment.'    A  recent  census  in  America  yielded  much  the  same  result.* 

■  ■  Siudy  and  Stinmluits,'  ^  A.  Reada  (SiiDpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  1883) 

•  •  Physiological  Aspect*  (rf  the  Liquor  Problem,'  vol,  ii.,  p.  165. 
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We  may  conclude)  then,  that  alcohol  is  an  unaecessary  article  of 
diet  in  complete  health,  although,  if  used  within  the  limits  already 
indicated,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  harmful,  and  may  even,  indeed,  be 
beneficial ;  for,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said  in  the  book  already 
referred  to, '  wine  used  in  moderation  seems  to  add  to  the  agruablfMea 
of  life — for  adults,  at  any  rate — and  whatever  adds  to  the  ^reeable- 
ness  of  life  adds  to  its  resources  and  power.' 

It  is  in  conditions  just  short  of  health,  however — in  old  age,  over- 
work and  fatigue — that  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  become  most 
marked.  They  may  be  traced  almost  entirely  to  its  favourable 
influence  on  digestion,  and  hence  a  good  rule  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  all  conditions  short  of  actual  disease  is  to  take  it  only  at  meals, 
and  in  such  quantities  as  are  found  to  improve  the  appetite  for  food 
and  the  capacity  for  digesting  it.  As  r^ards  the  form  in  which  it 
should  be  used,  beer  seems  most  natural  for  youth,  wine  in  middle 
liie^  whilst  spirits  may  be  reserved  for  the  aged.> 

Usi  OF  Alcohol  ih  Disbasb. 

Just  as  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  digestion  is  the  test  of  its  value 
in  health,  so  its  effects  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  are 
the  criterion  of  its  usefulness  in  most  cases  of  acute  disease.  As 
long  as  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  is  improved  by  its  administration, 
alcohol  is  doing  good.  In  fever,  its  power  of  lowering  temperature 
and  its  calming  influence  on  the  br^  are  also  of  use,  while  it 
may,  perhaps,  check  somewhat  the  tissue  waste  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  acute  fevers,  although  we  have  seen  reason  to  Aoabt 
this— at  least,  as  br  as  the  nitrogenous  tissues  are  concerned.    To 

>  In  tha  CimUmporary  Rtoita  for  187S  and  1879  there  nill  be  found  a  very 
intecestiDg  discussioD  of  the  alcohol  question,  in  which  several  distingnished 
physicians  and  surgeons  took  part.  The  opinioD  of  most  of  them  was  uial  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohol  in  health  is  harmless,  if  not  indeed  actually  benehcial. 
In  Dr.  Wilks'  paper  the  view  that  alcohol  is  essentially  a  KoreotU  rather  than  a 
stimulant  is  strongly  presented,  white  Dr.  Moxon  deals  in  the  most  interesttng 
manner  with  lis  effects  on  the  mental  faculties.  The  condusions  of  Dr.  Hurchi- 
tOD,  which  ore  not,  however,  in  complete  harmony  with  those  of  most  of  the 
other  contributors — are  as  follows : 

I.  A  man  in  good  health  does  not  rflqnire  alcohol,  and  U  probably  belter 
without  it  Its  occasional  use  will  do  him  no  barm ;  its  habitual  nse,  even  ia 
moderation,  may,  and  often  does,  induce  disease  gradually. 

3.  There  are  a  large  numt>er  of  persons  in  modem  society  to  whom  alcobid, 
even  in  moderate  quantity,  is  a  positive  poison. 

3.  In  all  couditiouB  of  the  system  cbaracteiizsd  bj  weakness  of  the  circatation, 
the  daily  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  be  beneficial,  at  all  events 
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Hda  point,  however,  we  shall  retum  in  another  chapter  (p.  4S0). 
There  aie  grounds  also  for  the  belief  that  alcohol  actually  increases 
the  resisting  power  of  the  body  to  the  poisons  of  certain  diseases — 
snch,  for  example,  as  septic  fevers.  I  am  aware  that  laboratory 
oxperiments^  have  shown  that  rabbits  in  a  state  of  intoxication  are 
actually  less  resistant  than  noimal  to  certain  organisms,  sach  as  the 
streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  but  the  dose  of  alcohol  administered  was 
excessive;  and  to  set  against  these  results  we  have  the  clinical 
experience  of  good  observers,  such  as  Todd,  who  regard  alcohol  as 
being  actually  an  antidote  to  acute  erysipelas. 

In  some  chronic  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  alcohol  is  used  as  • 
real  food  to  replace  a  certain  amount  of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  chiefly  its  tonic  influences  on  digestion  which 
one  seeks  to  obtain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  study  its  uses  in 
these  different  directions  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 
>  See  Abbott,  Jimmal  of  EscptrimtnM  UiiioMt,  L  447,  1896. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ALOOHOUO  BETEBAOEa :  BPIBIT8  ASH  HALT  LIQVOBS 

Beporb  proceedinjr  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  alcoholic  beverages  m  detail, 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  different  ways  in  which  the  amonat  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain  may  be  stated.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  as  an  inaccurate  use  of  terms  may  lead  to  some  confosiMi. 

In  this  country  the  standard  employed  is  usually  what  is  knowa 
as  proof  spirit,  and  an  alcoholic  liquor  is  said  to  be  so  much  abom 
or  so  much  under  '  proof.'  Proof  spirit  is  a  misture  of  alcohol  and 
water,  which  contains  49-24  per  cent,  of  the  former  fcy  weight  (w., 
100  grammes  contains  49-24  prammes  alcohol'),  and  57-06  percent 
by  volume  {i^.,  100  c.c.  coiii:iiiis  57-06  c.c  alcohol).  'The  name 
proof  spirit  owes  its  origin  to  the  practice  in  vogue  during  last  century, 
of  testing  the  strength  of  samples  of  alcohol  by  pouring  them  on  to 
gunpowder  and  applying  a  light.  If  the  sample  contained  mnch 
water  the  alcohol  burned  away,  and  the  water  made  the  powder  so 
damp  that  it  did  not  ignite ;  but  if  the  spirit  were  strong  enough  the 
powder  took  fire.  A  sample  which  just  succeeded  in  igniting  tbe 
powder  was  called  proof  spirit '  (Perkins  and  Kipping).  Spirits  are 
described  as  being  over  proof -whea  they  are  stronger  than  proof  spirit, 
and  under  proof  v/hen  they  are  weaker.  Thus,  ao  over  proof  means 
that  100  volumes  of  the  spirit  contain  as  much  alcohol  as  120  of 
proof  spirit,  and  3o  under  proof  means  that  lOo  volumes  only  contain 
as  much  alcohol  as  80  of  proof  spirit. 

Instead  of  using  proof  spirit  as  the  standard,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  as  being  so  much  ptr  caU.  Tbe 
percentage  may  further  be  stated  either  in  weight  or  in  volume. 
Five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  fy  weight  means,  strictly  speaking,  that 
100  grammes  of  the  liquid  in  question  contain  5  grammes  of  alcohol; 
but  more  usually  the  expresdon  is  used  for  weight  im  velmm* 

'  100  gnunme*  of  proof  ti^rit  haa  a  volnma  of  Bbcmt  iio  c.e.,  ioc  ilulnkac* 
occurs  wheo  water  and  alconol  bfb  mliad. 
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ia.,  5  grammes  of  alcohol  in  loo  c.c.     Five  per  ceat.  by  volume 


5  5  c.c  in  ever;  hundred, and  is  equiv^ent  to  about  4  percent. 
by  weight.*    The  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  in  some  of  the 
r  alcoholic  beverages  is  roughly  as  follows : 


■•[43P 


Port  „     i5perc«Dt.      Hock 

Sherry      ..     31        „  Claret 

Clivnpagiia    10  to  15  par     Bottled  b 


Spirits. 

Spirits  are  obtiuned  by  the  fermentation  of  vaiiooi  saccharine 
substances,  the  alcohol  and  other  volatile  bodies  produced  being 
separated  by  distillation.  It  is  this  tact  of  their  beii^  the  products 
of  distillation  which  ^ves  to  spirits  their  high  alcoholic  strength, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  alcohol-containing  beverages. 
Almost  any  substance  capable  of  yielding  a  fermentable  sugar  may 
form  the  basis  of  fermentation.  Amongst  the  substances  most 
commonly  used  in  this  country  are  malted  and  unmalted  barley, 
maize,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Russia,  potato  starch  is  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose.  All  of  these  substances  yield  alcohol  on  fermentation,  but 
in  addition  various  bye-products  make  their  appearance  during  the 
process,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  that  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  the  different  spirits  is  due. 

Thus,  the  bye-products  of  the  fermentation  of  malted  barley  give 
rise  to  the  liavour  of  whisky,  those  of  molasses  to  the  flavour  of  rum, 
and  those  of  the  grape  to  that  of  brandy.  By  means  of  patent  stills 
the  bye-products  can  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  alcohol 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  the  result  is  an  almost  pure  form  of 
spirit,  the  origin  of  which  can  scarcely  be  told,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called  silent  ipirtt.  By  suitable  flavouring  the  artful  manufacturer 
can  make  this  the  basis  of  almost  any  spirituous  drink. 

Amongst  the  i)ye- products  of  fermentation  there  are  usually  found 
alcohols  which  are  higher  homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol — e.g.,  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl,  and  to  a  mixture  of  these  the  term  Aisel-oil  is  often 
applied.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  fusel-oil  is  th« 
product  of  a  later  fermentation  which  takes  place  after  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  completed,  and  it  appears  to  be  produced  in  larger 
quantity  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low.  We  shall  see  imme- 
diately that  fusel-oil  and  the  other  bye-products  met  with  in  spirits 

*  C.C.  alcc^l  in  100  vols,  x  o-SBgrammes  in  100  vols. 
GrammM  alcohol  in  100  vols.  xi'25  =  c,c.  in  100  vols. 

,.  „       in  t  litre  x  7=grain>i  per  gallon  (6  battles). 
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have  effects  on  the  body  in  health  and  disease  onljr  second  to  that  ci 
the  ethyl  alcohol  itself. 

The  annual  consumptuHi  of  all  spirits  in  this  conntiy  in  1890  wa» 
M  followi  :* 

EDgluid I  gallon  pn  head. 

Indand     ••       «        >.    i       „        „ 

Scotkod iftgmlloiM    „ 

Whisky. 

Wblsky  has  been  defined  by  the  Chainnao  of  the  Inland  Revenus 
Board  as  '  a  spirit  made  from  malt  or  malt  and  grain,  and  distilled 
in  pot-stills.'  In  the  United  States  Pharmacop<eia  it  is  described 
thus:  'A  spirit  obtained  from  fermeuted  grain  by  distillatioa,  and 
containing  from  48  to  56  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol.  It  should 
be  free  from  disagreeable  odour,  and  not  less  than  two  years  old.' 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  genuine  'malt 
whisky,'  which  is  made  in  'pot-stills,'  and  'grain  whisky,'  which  is  pre- 
pared in  'patent  stills.'  The  bulk  of  ordinary  whisky  as  it  reaches 
the  consumer  is  probably  a  blend  of  these  two,  grain  whisky  usually 
predominating, 

(a)  Halt  whiflkr  is  prepared  from  malted  barley  which  is  first 
carefully  dried.  In  many  Highland  distilleries  peat  is  used  as  the 
fuel  for  drying,  and  some  of  the  characteristic  flavour  of  such  whisky 
is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  peat  smoke.  After  being  dried, 
the  malt  is  made  into  a  mash,  and  here,  just  as  we  shall  see  is  true 
of  beer,  the  nature  of  the  water  used  seems  to  have  some  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  final  product,  soft  water  giving  the  best 
result.  The  mash  is  then  fermented  much  as  in  the  making  of  beei, 
only  the  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  longer.  When  fermentation  is 
complete,  the  fermented  mash  or  'wash'  is  distilled  in  the  old* 
fashioned  pot-still.  This  is  the  form  of  still  which  is  by  br  the  most 
commonly  used  in  Scotch  and  Irish  distilleries.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  and  the  volatile  products  are  condensed  in  a  ample  '  worm,' 
no  attempt  bung  made  to  separate  the  spirit  from  the  bye-products. 
The  still  is  heated  over  an  open  flame.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  for  it  causes  some  of  the  sugary  substances  in  the  wash 
to  become  slightly  charred,  and  there  is  produced  in  this  way, 
amongst  other  things,  the  substance  furfurol,  the  presence  of  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  pot-still  whisky. 

The  first  product  of  the  distillation  is  called  tow  wimt.    These  ar» 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oa  British  and  Foreign  Sfdrita.  For  fbllar 
•tatlstics  Bce  a  paper  ct»d  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  Apdl  14,  igoo 

(■ummarized  in  Britiih  Mtdiatl  josmal.  April  z8,  1900). 
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redistilled,  and  yield  (i)  '  fore-shots,'  (2) '  clean  spirit,*  or  whisky, 

(3)  ■  feints ' ;  the  residue  left  in  the  still  being  the  '  spent  lees.' 

The  fore-shotsand  feints  both  contain  much  of  the  bye-products  of 

fermentation,  and  are  redistilled,  the  distillate  being  added  to  the 

dean  spirit,  or  whisky. 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  fusel-oil  is  obt^ed  separately  by  this 
method  of  distillation,  and  the  product  consists  of  alcohol  plus  some 
of  the  bye-products  of  fermentation.  The  whisky  thus  produced  has 
an  alcoholic  strength  of  from  13  degrees  to  50  degrees  over  proof,  but 
before  bonding  it  is  usually  reduced  in  Scotland  to  11  dc^ees  and 
in  Ireland  to  35  d^^rees  over  proof. 

The  bye-products — chiefly  aldehydes  —  which  it  contains  give 
it,  when  young,  a  raw,  harsh  and  disagreeable  taste,  but  after 
keeping  for  some  years  in  wood  it  mellows  greatly,  and  the  harsher 
the  taste  when  young,  the  more  full  flavoured  the  whisky  when 
matured. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  is  by  which  the  improve- 
ment which  whisky  undergoes  in  wood  is  brought  about  we  do  not 
yet  fully  know.  This  we  do  know,  however,  that  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  diminishes,  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  being  lost  by  five 
years'  storage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fusel-oil  does  not  seem  to 
undergo  diminution,  in  spite  of  frequent  statements  to  the  contrary.' 
Irish  pot-still  whisky  differs  from  Scotch  in  being  prepared  usually 
from  a  mixture  of  malted  barley  with  unmalted  grain  (barley  or 
miuze),  and  the  malt  is  not  dried  over  peat.  Otherwise  the  manu- 
facture of  the  two  is  very  similar, 

(i)  Orain  WhiBk;. — This  is  the  form  of  whisky  most  commonly 
distilled  in  England.  It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  grains  (barley, 
rye  and  maize),  with  just  a  sufBciency  of  malt  to  convert  their  starch 
into  sugar.  More  important  than  this  distinction,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  distilled  by  steam  and  in  a  patent  (Coffey's)  still  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bye-products  of  fermentation  (fusel-oil,  etc.) 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  separated  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  The  result 
is  that  the  raw  product  has  much  less  flavour  than  young  malt 
whisky,  and  is  sooner  ready  to  go  into  consumption.  When  run  off 
the  still  it  is  almost  colourless  and  has  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
60  degrees  over  proof,  but  is  usually  diluted  to  1 1  to  12  degrees  over 
proof  before  bonding.  It  acquires  a  yellowish  colour  from  being 
Stored  in  old  sherry-casks. 

>  See  Dr.  Bell's  evideoca  before  the  Select  Commiitee  od  Briliab  and  Foreign 
Spirit*.  1890-91,  AUen.  however,  does  not  agree  with  this.  He  consider*  thai 
wina  aJ  the  fusel-oil  is  convened  into  volatile  ethers. 
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As  tegards  the  main  difTerences  between  the  two  TiirinHM  ol 
whisky,  I  would  emphasize — 

1.  That  patent-still  whisky  contains  much  less  of  the  bye-prodncb 
of  fennentation  (including  fusel-cul)  than  pot-still  whisky,  and  H 
therefore  much  purer. 

2.  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  patent-still  whisky  does  not 
improve  nearly  so  much  on  keeping  as  the  other  variety. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  young  patent-still  whisky  la  mndi 
better  to  drink  than  yoimg  malt  whisky,  but  that  the  latter,  wfaeo 
fully  matured,  has  a  fuller  and  pleasanter  Savour  than  the  former. 
It  is  absurd  to  object  to  grain  whisky  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
more  fusel-oil  than  malt  whisky,  for  just  the  reverse  is  the  truth. 
After  remov'al  from  bond,  whisky  is  diluted— or  '  broken  down,*  as  it 
is  termed  m  the  trade — by  the  addition  of  water.  The  legal  limit  oi 
dilution  is  35  degrees  under  proof  (42-7  per  cent,  alcohol  by  volume), 
and  the  majority  of  vendors  may  be  trusted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  permission,  so  that  the  ordinary  whisky  sold  in  bottle  is  of  thb 
etreogth ;  indeed,  of  fifty-one  samples  of  public-house  whisky  taken 
from  all  over  the  country,  the  strength  was  from  15  to  35  under 
proof  in  all  but  two  instances.'  In  other  words,  we  shall  not  go  fiu 
wrong  if  we  regard  a  glass  of  whisky  as  containing  rathtf  less  than 
half  a  glass  of  absolute  alcohol. 

As  already  mentioned,  most  commercial  whiskies  are  blends,  and 
not  the  product  of  one  distillery  at  all.  Grain  whisky  is  often  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  blend,  a  certain  proportion  of  malt  being  added 
to  give  flavour.  Even  when  the  blend  contains  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  grain  whisky,  it  is  often  sold  as  '  genuine  malt.**  The  public 
taste  at  present  is  certainly  in  favour  of  a  mUd-flavoored  wliisky, 
hence  the  large  use  of  grain  spirit  in  blends. 

Potheen  is  the  product  of  illicit  stills,  and,  bdng  usually  made 
from  molasses,  has  the  characteristics  of  rum  rather  than  those  of 
true  whisky. 

Brandy. 

If  whisky  be  regarded  as  distilled  beer,  brandy  may  be  spoken  el 
as  distilled  wine. 

•  Select  Committee's  report 

*  There  can  t>e  do  quesiion  tba.t  snch  b.  practico  a  nnraJr  to  the  consnnMr,  lot 
whatever  may  t>e  «aid  of  the  relative  merits  of  malt  aod  grain  spirit,  evetTOM 
baa  a  right  to  know  the  nature  of  the  whisky  ha  ia  bayiDg.  Ii  would  ba  well, 
therefore,  if  the  law  sbootd  inaist  that  the  character  and  origin  of  tbs  ci 
•pirit  should  be  printed  upon  the  label  <rf  the  bottle.  (See  ■  Tbo  F 
Substitution  In  the  Spirit  Trade,'  Lanttt,  Febroary  ai.  1903.) 
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The  best  brandy  was  originally  produced  in  one  of  the  richest 
wine  districts  of  France  (D^partement  de  la  Charente  or  Cognac 
district).  The  quality  varies  with  the  character  of  the  grapes,  the 
best  grapes  yielding  the  variety  known  as  Fine  or  Grande 
Champagne.  This  is  the  only  genuine  liqueur  brandy.  The 
varieties  known  as  Petite  Champagne  and  Premifcre  Bois  rank 
next  to  it.  If  sold  pure,  these  constitute  old  Cognac,  but  a  large 
amount  of  tbecn  is  used  for  blending  with  inferior  varieties. 

In  a  good  year  six  or  seven  bottles  of  wine  should  yield  one  bottle 
of  brandy.  When  first  distilled  the  spirit  is  devoid  of  colour  and  of 
«  fiery  character.  When  kept  in  cask  it  takes  Up  colour  from  the 
wood  and  gradually  becomes  mellower.  Improvement  goes  on  for 
a  long  lime,  so  that  the  older  the  brandy  the  better.  After  twenty 
or  forty  years  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  volatile  ethers 
and  aldehydes,  to  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
brandy  are  to  be  attributed.' 

While  the  above  is  the  origin  of  genuine  brandy,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  very  little  of  the  brandy  i^old  in  this  country  is  so 
derived.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  really  concocted  in  the  Cognac 
district  from  '  silent  spirit '  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  and  flavoured 
with  osnanthine  or  various  essences.  Such  a  product  is  entirely 
dif^ent  from  genuine  brandy,  for  it  contains  but  little  of  those 
volatile  ethers  derived  from  wine  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
genuine  Cognac,  and  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  owes  most  of  the 
valuable  results  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  sickness. 

The  production  of  genuine  brandy  by  the  distillation  of  Spanish 
wines  has  recently  been  begun  at  Jerez  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
product  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  be  fully  equal,  in 
r^ard  to  the  amount  of  ethers  present,  to  pure  Cognac.*  If  this 
standard  is  maintained,  Spanish  brandy  should  have  a  great  future. 
It  is  the  possession  of  volatile  ethers  in  large  amount  which  mainly 
distinguishes  brandy  from  whisky ;  as  regards  alcoholic  strength,  the 
two  are  about  equal. 

Kuu. 

Rum  is  usually  produced  by  the  distillation  of  fermented  molasses 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar ;  the  best  varieties,  bow- 

<  For  ttiB  cbanRCB  whicb  take  place  ill  brandir  by  age,  see  a  paper  by  Rocques 
in!,  in  Analytl,  1S97,  p.  3S)  ;  also  '  Report  of  the  Laiuit  Special  Analytical  Com- 
miMion  on  Brandy  '  (Supp.  to  the  Lanat,  November  19,  1902). 

■  See  ■  Tb«  Composiiion  of  Brandy,'  by  Sir  Cbtulu  Cameron  and  Professof 
W.  R.  Smith,  Jaunal  tJSttU  M$iidiu.  June,  iSgg. 
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aver,  ue  obtained  by  direct  fermentatioa  of  the  juice  of  &t  sugar- 
cane. The  spirit  contains  bye-products  of  fermentattoo,  which 
impart  to  mm  its  characteristic  Savour.  The  chief  of  these  is 
said  to  be  ethyl  butyrate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mm 
sold  in  this  country  is  made  from  ^lent  spirit  flavoured  vitb  that 
substance. 

Rum  owes  its  dark  colour  to  burnt  sugar.  When  kept  for  some 
time,  it  improves  greatly  in  flavour  by  the  development  of  ethers  in 
which  it  is  peculiarly  rich.  It  usually  goes  into  consumption  at 
about  the  same  alcoholic  strength  hs  whisky,  or  perhaps  a  little 
stronger. 

Gm. 

Gin  (also  known  u  Geneva— from  ga^vn,  a  Juniper — Schiedam 
and  Hollands)  is  obtained  by  fermenting  a  mash  of  rye  and  malt, 
and  distilling  and  redistilling  the  product.  Juniper-berries  and  a 
little  salt,  and  sometimes  also  hops,  are  added  in  the  final  dis611ation, 
and  the  product  is  run  off  into  underground  cisterns  lined  with  vAatc 
tiles,  where  the  spirit  can  be  kept  without  colouring. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  genuine  gin  is  at  Schiedam 
in  Holland.  _  Much  so-called  gin,  however,  is  fabricated  elsewhere 
out  of  silent  spirit  flavoured  with  salt,  juniper-berries,  and  turpentine. 

Gin  is  allowed  to  bo  sold  with  as  low  a  proportion  of  alcohol  as 
35  under  proof  (37  per  cent,  alcohol  by  volume),  but  is  usually  im- 
ported at  14  to  15  under  proof.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  dilute  of 
spirituous  drinks.  Sweetened  and  diluted  ^n  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Old  Tom. 

Whilst  varying  somewhat  in  alcoholic  strength,  all  the  spirits  we 
have  been  considering  agree  in  containing  very  little  solid  matter- 
less,  indeed,  than  i  per  cent.,  gin  being  the  poorest  in  this  respect. 
They  have  also  a  very  low  degree  of  acidity,  mm  standing  highest, 
then  brandy,  with  i  grain  per  ounce  (reckoned  as  tartaric  add), 
while  whisky  and  gin  have  only  about  ca  grain  per  ounce.  They 
are  all  practically  free  &om  sugar,  for  which  reason  the  introduction 
of  special  whiskies  for  diabetics  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  LaKtft 
Speda]  Analytical  Commission  on  Brandy,  represents  the  com- 
parativs  composition  of  the  different  spirits  in  a  convenient 
fortat 
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Spim. 

Bc^ 

}^^ 

Scolcli 

Ob. 

H 

Alcohol  per  litre  by  weight 

„      by  volume 

Equal  to  proof  spirit  pet 

cent.        

Extract  per  litr«  .. 

95600 

911-90 
94a  00 

165-09 

NiL 

619-20 
69500 

HI -79 
6-36 

436-30 
511*00 

89-77 
i-i5 

401-30 

473-00 

83-26 
052 

410-50 
485-00 

84-96 
6-70 

Acidity     (cAlcolated      as 

Furfurol 

Alcohol  in  «theia  (not  in 

total) 

Ethers  (expressed  ••  Mhyl 

acetate) 

Higher  alcobob   .. 

a-4o 

I -84 
a-8o 

4-80 

10-92 

NiL 

9-M 

17-60 

6-95 

12140 

■IS 

161-00 

308-00 
6*58 

33-60 

14-38 
1-94 

ao-a4 

38  ■7a 
1*3-76 

1920 

4-7a 
0-13 

460 

8-8o 
13-35 

3750 

6-10 
o-8a 

«7-M 

Liqueurs  and  Bitters. 

Thi3  groap  of  liquors  may  be  regarded  as  conasting  essentially 
of  spirit  sweetened  with  cane-sugar  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  or 
other  herbs  or  essences.  It  has  been  well  said  that  they  are  chiefly 
the  product  of  the  alchemist  and  the  monastery.  The  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  them  is  high,  varying  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  or  more  by 
volume.  The  proportion  of  the  other  ingredients  is  shown  in  the 
following  analyses  of  some  of  tba  most  prominsot  members  of  tbe 
poup,  taken  from  Konig : 


Extraet. 

Caw- 

VnrioM 

B>w/.  By«rie*( 

tugar. 

AMnthe  ..        . 

0-18 

033 

38'3 

36-00 

3257 

343 

Crtme  de  Haatba 

48.00 

16-, 

065 

Aiiiaett«     .. 

42.00 

34-82 

Cnra^oa    ..         . 

55.00 

s:i 

2850 

AagoMma..        . 

49-70 

3-85 

416 

CbaitrenM         . 

43-18 

— 

36-11 

34-37 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  origin  a 
<rf  some  of  the  better-known  liqueurs  and  bitters  :* 

Absinthe. — Made  by  macerating  Alpine  plants  of  the  wormwood 
spedes  with  tbe  root  of  anise  and  sweet-flag  and  marjoram  leaves  in 
40  per  cent,  spirit.  A  glassful  (30  cc)  contains  the  following 
amoimts  of  absolute  alcohol : 
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Ordinary  absintbo        .•         ..  14 '3  CA 

Demi-Gne          ij'o   „ 

Fine        204   „ 

Suisse      .,         ,.         ..         ..  24*3    „ 

T^e  essential  oil  of  wormwood  is  a  convulsive  poison. 

Curafoa. — Made  in  Amsterdam  from  the  rind  of  Kttor  oranges 
grown  in  the  island  of  Cura9oa. 

Kirsck. — Made  from  cherries  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Noyau. — Made  from  the  sioius  of  cherries,  containii^  ai  of  tutter 
almonds. 

Maraschino. — Made  by  fermenting  a  small  sour  cherry  (motosm) 
grown  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Both  the  cherries  and  the  stones  are 
crushed  and  to  per  cent,  of  honey  added,  and  the  whole  fermented. 
The  spirit  is  diluted,  and  kept  for  some  months  to  mature. 

KumHut. — Consists  of  brandy  flavoured  with  cumin  and  coriander. 

Vtrmoutk. — Chiefly  made  in  Turin  from  white  wine  flavoured  and 
rendered  bitter  with  Pontic  wormwood  and  orange  wine,  and 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Ckartreuu. — Originally  made  at  the  chief  Carthusian  monastery, 
sear  Grenoble,  in  France,  and  also  at  Florence.  It  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  sugar,  the  flavour  being  derived  from  various  oils  con. 
tained  in  angelica,  hyssop,  nutmeg,  peppermint,  and  many  other 
herbs. 

BenedictiHt  !•  a  very  similar  product,  made  at  the  Abbey  of 
Fecamp. 

Angoitmrs  is  now  chiefly  made  at  Trinidad,  but  formerly  at  Angos- 
tura, the  chief  Savouring  ingredient  being  the  back  of  that  name, 
though  other  species  are  also  added. 

Ratafia  is  a  name  uow  applied  in  France  to  various  liqueurs  made 
from  spirit,  sugar,  and  aromatic  herbs.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  used  to  be  drunk  at  the  ratification  of  compacts  and 
bargains. 

Action  and  Usbs  or  Spirits. 

The  action  of  spirits  on  digestion  is  practically  identical  with  that 
of  pure  alcohol.  They  can  only  delay  digestion  in  virtue  of  the 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  and  then  only  in  intoxicating  doses.  In 
moderate  quantity  their  influence  is  probably  ^vourable  rather  than 
otherwise,  just  as  is  that  of  alcohol  itseli  Their  acidity  IS  80  slight 
that  they  have  but  a  small  effect  on  salivary  digestion. 

Liqueurs  taken  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  meal  may  perhaps  give  • 
fillip  to  digestion,  and  counteract  to  some  extent  any  retarding  in- 
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fluence  of  coffee  taken  at  the  same  time,  but  the  large  quantity  of 
sugarwhich  they  contain  makes  them  irritating  to  an  empty  stomach 
and  possible  causes  of  acidity. 

In  studying  the  ganeial  action  of  spiritB  on  the  body,  one  must 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  actios  of  the  alcohol  itself  and  that 
of  the  bye-products  of  fermentation  which  occur  along  with  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  spirits  as  simply  mixtures  of 
•Icobol  and  water  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

Their  high  alcoholic  strength  renders  all  forms  of  spirits  valuable 
stimulants  where  the  action  of  alcohol  pure  and  dmple  is  desired. 
For  such  a  purpose  whisky  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  pot-still  or 
malt  whisky  possesses  no  real  advantages  other  than  flavour  over 
the  patent-still  or  grain  spirit. 

In  cases  of  profound  nervous  and  cardiac  exhaustion,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  if  delirium  is  present,  one  does  not  want  merely  an 
action  upion  the  heart,  but  that  stimulating  influence  upon  the  brain 
and  vital  centres  which  the  volatile  bye-products  seem  to  be  alone 
capable  of  exerting.  Fot-still  whisky,  mm,  and  genuine  brandy 
possess  these  bye- products,  and  especially  those  of  an  ethereal  nature, 
in  largest  proportion,  and  therefore  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  important,  however,  that  these  spirits  should  be  old 
and  well  matured,  for  it  is  only  then  that  they  become  really  rich  in 
ethereal  bodies,  and,  of  the  three,  genuine  liqueur  brandy  is  Im:  the 
best^  In  a  case  presenting  signs  of  profound  nervous  and  cardiac 
prostration  the  best  liqueur  brandy  should  atone  be  employed,  no 
matter  how  much  one  has  to  pay  for  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  firee  and  timely  administration  has  saved  many  lives. 

*  It  is  when  our  patient  is  far  beyond  the  region  of  controversy, 
and  life  itself  is  "in  the  balance,"  that  I  find  a  sphere  of  marvellous 
usefulness  for  the  best  liqueur  brandy,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  very  old 
ct^nac.  Brandy,  or  even  whisky,  where  the  alcohol  has  been 
changed  by  age  and  original  quality  into  vinous  and  ethereal  spirit, 
is  almost  a  pure  stimulant,  and  hardly  an  intoxicant  or  narcotic  at 
•11.  •  •  ■  Low  forms  of  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the 
extreme  exhaustion  of  some  forms  of  influenza,  the  later  stages  of 
typhoid,  cases  of  worn-out  stomach  from  gastric  catarrh,  cases  of 
breakdown  from  overwork,  etc.,  all  of  them  characterized  by  weak- 
ness  of  heart,  Ruling  circulation,  inability  to  take  food,  loss  of  th'. 
power  to  sleep,  and  exhaustion,  come  into  the  category  of  suitable 
cases*  (Murray). 

>  See  Anstie,  'On  the  Uses  of  Wioea  in  Health  and  Disease,'  p.  44,  and 
Unrrari  'Liqueur  Brand]'' ('Roogb  Notes  on  Remedies'),  third  edition,  p.  I3> 
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Spirituous  liquors  aie  too  highly  alcoholic  for  ordinary  dietetic 
use  unless  taken  in  great  moderation  and  freely  diluted.  Two  or 
three  glasses  of  whisky  or  brandy  contain  as  much  alcohol  as  most 
people  can  safely  consume  in  one  day.  If  this  limit  be  observed, 
however,  and  the  sinrit  freely  diluted,  they  may  agree  well,  owing  to 
their  almost  complete  freedom  from  sugar  or  acids. 

It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  at  this  point  what  constitutes  the  difkr- 
ence  between  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit.  Why,  for  instance,  does  a 
crude  whisky  produce  headache,  fiiTred  tongue,  and  derangement  of 
digestion,  while  a  well-matured  spirit  has  no  such  effects  ?  and  why 
does  one  produce  sudden  and  almost  maniacal  intoxication  while 
another  does  not  7  Much  as  this  question  has  been  discussed,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  satisfactory  reply  to  it  is  yet  forthcoming. 
One  may  wade  through  the  evidence  given  by  experts  before  tha 
Commission  on  British  and  Foreign  Spirits  and  find  nothing  but 
confusioD  and  contradictory  statements. 

The  public  have  a  general  notion  that  the  bad  effects  of  immature 
spirits  are  due  to  the  presence  of  fusel-oil.  Let  us  inquire  into  this 
for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  that '  fusel-oil '  ts  really  a  mixture  of 
alcohols  of  higher  boiling-point  than  ethyl  alcohol.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  alcohols  varies  with  the  source  of  the  distillate.  In  brandy 
and  patent-still  whisky  propylic  alcohol  is  the  chief  one  present; 
the  fusel-oil  of  malt  whisky  and  rum  consists  mostly  of  butylic  and 
amylic  alcohol.  Now,  experiments  have  certainly  shown*  that  these 
higher  alcohols  have  a  much  greater  toxic  action  than  ordinary  ethyl 
alcohol.  But  even  in  a  bad  whisky  there  is  not  more  than  -^  per 
cent,  of  fusel-oil  present  (about  a  grain  to  the  glassful),  and  by 
experiment  it  is  known  that  at  least  i  per  cent,  is  required  to  pro- 
duce any  marked  effects.  Further,  the  effects  of  fusel-oil  have  been 
put  to  direct  tests  in  the  human  subject.  King  Chambers*  says 
that  he  gave  fusel-oil  to  various  people  in  doses  of  from  i  to  lo  drops, 
with  the  result  of  produdng  feverishness,  furred  tongue,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  and  headache ;  but  other  observers  foiled  to  get 
these  results.  Allen,*  for  instance,  swallowed  for  a  month  con< 
siderable  quantities  of  whisky  to  which  he  had  added  as  much  as 
9  per  cent,  of  fusel -oil  without  experiencing  any  bad  results. 
Mr.  Samuel,  F.C.S-,  stated  before  the  Commission  on  Spirits  that 

'  See  Dujardin  BeaDmeti,  'L'Hjgiene  AlimeDture ' ;  Richet's  'Diclionaij 
of  Phjtiology,'  article  'Alcohol':  aad  Bidz's  'Lectures  on  PbMmacology,' 
1.  347 1  also  Baer.  Arihiv.  /.  Anal,  und  Pkysiot.,  183,  1898  (PhjK  Abtb.),  aad 
Jeffroy  and  Secveau,  Archims  it  Mid.  Expir.,  ix.  681,  1897. 

*  '  Manaal  of  Diet  ia  Health  and  Disease,'  p.  78. 

*  Journal  of  l\t  SocUty  «f  CJttmical  Indtutry,  April  30.  1891. 
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he  bad  consumed  4  ounces  of  brandy  a  day  for  four  days  containing 
■^  per  cent,  of  tiisel-oU,  and  found  no  bad  effects  from  it.  This 
quantity  was  equivalent  to  34  ounces  of  ordiaary  brandy  with  -^  per 
cent  of  fusel-oil.  Finally,  Zuntz^  stated  that  when  a  controversy 
about  fusel-oil  was  raging  some  years  ago  he  gave  patients  consider- 
able doses  of  it  in  capsule,  and  never  observed  any  bad  symptoms 
in  the  form  oi  indigestion,  headache,  etc 

When  we  add  to  these  results  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clearly  proved  that  old  whisky  is  poorer  in  fusel-oil  than  young,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  one  can  no  longer  regard  the  traces  of  higher 
alcohols  in  spirits  as  being  responsible  for  the  bad  effects  which 
these  liquors  sometimes  produce.  One  is  consequently  confined  to 
the  supposition  that  the  offending  material  is  to  be  found  amongst 
the  other  bye-products  of  fermentation,  probably  aldehydes  such  as 
Fnrfurol,  while  the  local  irritating  effects  of  immature  spirits  on 
the  stomach  may  be  due  to  some  empyreiunatic  body,  e.g.,  pyridine.' 

As  regards  the  greater  intoxicating  effect  of  crude  spirits,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  these  may  be  due  to  the  quantity  and  not  to 
the  quality  of  the  liquor  consumed,  for  spirits  lose  a  considerable 
proportion  of  alcohol  when  stored  in  wood.  Binz  has  made  the 
ingenious  suggestion  that  some  of  the  volatile  ethers,  produced  in  old 
spirits  by  oxidation,  act  as  correctives  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  much 
as  atrophine  does  to  morphia,  but  of  this  tber«  is  aa  yet  do  experi- 
mental proo£ 

Malt  Liquors. 

This  group  includes  beer  or  ale,  and  porter  or  stout.  There  h 
some  confusion  in  the  use  of  these  names,  and  they  have  not  quite 
the  same  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  the 
term  'ale'  is  applied  to  the  brown  beverages,  while  the  black  drinks 
are  spoken  of  as  '  beers.'  It  is  better  to  regard  the  terms  '  ale '  and 
'beer'  as  synonymous,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  paler  liquors,  and 
to  speak  of  the  blacker  drinks  as  stouts  or  porters.  There  is  some 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  ale  and  beer  were  not  originally 
identical,  but  that  the  former  term  was  the  earlier,  '  beer '  being  only 
employed  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  hops. 

Beer  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  malt 
tnd  hops.  We  shall  see  later  that  much  of  ths  'beer'  in  common 
use  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  quite  this  origin. 

<  Dad.  llti.  Wetktnsci.,  No.  zo.  1893, 

*  For  a  full  diacassion  of  thi9  subject  see  a  paper  (' Concerning  Injurion* 
Cooititaenta  in  Whisky,  and  their  Relation  lo  Flavour'),  by  Lander  BranUW 
and  Tiinnicliffe,  Lanttt,  Jnne  7,  190a. 
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Halt  is  obt^ned  by  moisteDiag  barley  and  allowing  it  to 
germinate  in  heaps  at  a  moderate  and  regular  temperature.  During 
germination  important  changes  take  place :  the  ferment  diastase 
appears  in  the  grain  and  acts  upon  some  of  the  starch,  couverting  it 
into  dextrin  and  malt-sugar,  white  part  of  the  proteids,  hj  the  action 
of  another  ferment,  is  also  converted  into  soluble  forms.  The 
'  greeo  malt '  so  produced  is  next  dried,  and  upon  the  exact 
temperature  at  which  this  is  carried  out  the  character  of  the  beer 
largely  depends,  for  the  lower  (within  limits)  the  temperature 
employed,  the  more  powerful  is  the  action  of  the  ferments  contained 
in  the  grain,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  soluble  substances 
produced.  Low-dried  malts  produce  pale  beer;  those  dried  at  a 
higher  temperature  yield  a  darker  product. 

When  drying  is  complete,  the  malt  is  ground  and  made  into  a 
mash  with  water.  Rather  hard  waters  yield,  for  some  reason,  the 
best  beer,  the  water  of  Burton- on -Trent  being  apparently  specially 
well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and,  indeed,  in  most  breweries  the  water 
b  artificially  made  up  to  the  standard  of  that  locality. 

After  mashing,  the  wort  is  str^ned  off  from  the  malt  and  bcUed 
for  an  hour  or  two  with  hops.  Boiling  stops  any  further  action  of  the 
diastase,  and  extracts  from  the  hops  their  soluble  ingredients.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  tannic  acid  and  certain  resinous  bodies  of  bitter 
taste.  A  substance  called  '  bopein,'  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  fully  investigated,  but  which  seems  to  have  properties  re- 
sembling those  of  morphia,  is  also  extracted.  '  Lupulin,'  which  is 
the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  hop,  does  not  seem  to  be  present 
in  the  finest  varieties.  The  boiled  wort  is  next  pumped  out  and 
rapidly  passed  over  coalers,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  addition  of  the 
yeast.  Great  care  is  now  taken  to  employ  pure  yeast,  for  many  of 
the  diseases  of  beer,  such  as  the  development  in  it  of  acetic  add,  are 
due  to  contamination  with  'wild'  yeasts.  Scientific  brewing  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  direction  in  recent  years.  The  yeast 
is  added  to  the  wort  in  vats,  and  fermentation  is  then  allowed 
to  proceed.  Here,  again,  much  depends  upon  the  temperature 
employed.  In  this  country  fermentation  is  usually  conducted  at 
rather  high  temperatures,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  sugar  is 
broken  up  and  the  resulting  beer  is  rich  in  alcohol  In  Germany 
low  temperatures  are  employed,  and  more  sugar  and  dextrin  are 
left  in  the  beer,  but  less  alcohol  is  produced.  Low- fermentation 
beers  also  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than  most  English  beers,  and 
are  therefore  better  aerated.     It  is  thus  that  lager-beer  is  produced. 

When  fermentation  is  complete,  the  yeast,  which  has  been  carried 
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to  tbe  sorbce,  is  skimmed  ofT,  and  the  beer  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
shallow  tanks  till  most  of  the  remaining  yeast  has  settled  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  run  off  into  casks.  Here  a  secondary  fermenta- 
tion occurs  under  tbe  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  yeast  still 
contzined  in  tbe  beer,  but  it  is  restr^ed  to  some  extent  by  the 
addition  to  the  cask  of  an  extra  quantity  of  bops.  The  longer  this 
lasts,  the  greater  is  tbe  amount  of  alcohol  produced,  and  if  strong 
beer  is  desired  it  roust  be  left  in  the  cask  for  some  months.  At  the 
saroe  time  some  volatile  bodies  seem  to  be  developed  which  impart 
tb  such  beer  its  full  flavour,  while  the  production  of  more  carbonic 
acid  under  pressure  leads  to  partial  solution  of  that  gas,  and  gives 
to  tbe  liquor  a  pleasant  sharp  taste.  Just  before  bottling  a  solution 
of  isinglass  in  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  ('  finings ')  is  added  to  the  cask, 
which  soon  settles  down  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate,  carrying  with 
it  any  remaining  yeast  cells  and  other  impurities. 

After  bottling,  the  beer  becomes  brisker  than  it  was  in  tbe  cask, 
probably  because  no  gas  can  now  escape  from  it.  Strong  beer  will 
keep  well  in  bottle  for  eighteen  months. 

The  taste  for  strong,  fuU-tlavoured  ales  seems  now  to  be  passing 
away,  and  a  weaker  and  milder  beverage  is  more  largely  produced, 
which,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  goes  into  consumption,  is 
termed  '  running  ate  ';  carbonic  acid  is  often  added  to  it  by  artificial 
aeration,  and  in  order  to  insure  its  keeping  an  antiseptic  is  frequently 
added,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Sulphite  of  calcium  is  largely 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  falls  down  quickly  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  and  does  do  barm.  Salicylic  add  is  also  used,  but  as  not 
more  than  f  ounce  i?  usually  added  to  a  36-KalIon  cask,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  innocuous.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  affect  the  flavour 
of  the  beer  to  some  extent. 

The  names  applied  to  different  beers  vary  in  different  breweries, 
and  many  of  the  commercial  brands  are  made  by  the  judicious 
blending  of  beers  produced  in  different  ways.  One  can  distinguish 
broadly  between  mild  and  hitter  ales,  the  former  containing  relatively 
more  malt  and  less  hops  than  the  latter,  while  in  mild  the  malt  it 
also  dried  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Indian  Pale  Alt  is  SO  called  because  it  was  first  produced  for  the 
Indian  market.  It  is  very  thoroughly  fermented,  and  contains,  there> 
fore,  but  little  sugar,  and  being  highly  hopped  it  has  good  keeping 
properties,  for  the  hops  act  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  '  palatefulness '  of  ale  depends  partly  on  the  actual  amount  of 
solid  matter  (sugar  and  dexirins)  which  it  contains,  and  partly  also 
on  the  nature  of  these  bodies.     Tbe  higher-priced  ales  usually 
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contain  more  solid  matter — i^.,  have  a  higher  '  gravity/  and  an 
more  hopped  than  the  cheaper  sorts.  A  good  ordinary  '  bitter '  bas 
usually  about  i8  or  19  pounds  of  solids  to  the  barrel,  while  ordinary 
mild  ale  has  only  16  or  17  pounds.  A  really  good  bitter  will  have 
about  33  pounds,  and  Bass  bitter  as  much  as  23  pounds  to  the 
barrel.     A  barrel  contains  36  gallons. 

In  an  ordinary  public-house  the  varieties  usually  distinguished  ara 
'  four-ale '  («.«.,  4d.  per  quart),  which  is  the  poorest ;  '  six-ale '  (6d. 
per  quart),  which  is  a  mixture  of  mild  and  bitter  and  comes  next ; 
and  after  that  '  bitter '  and  '  Burton,'  the  last  being  the  strongest 
(rfaU. 

The  description  of  brewing  given  above  applies  only  to  *  pore  * 
beers — that  is  to  say,  to  beverages  brewed  only  from  malt  and  hops. 
A  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  beer  in  ordinary  consump- 
tion has  not  this  origin,  some  cheaper  source  of  sugar  than  malt 
being  employed.  Amongst  the  substitutes  so  used  are  invert  sugar, 
potato  glucose,  flaked  maize  and  rice ;  and  the  liquor  produced  from 
them  is  sometimes  termed  subotitate  beer. 

A  large  amount  of  evidence  concerning  the  production  of  these 
beers  and  their  effects  upon  health  was  given  before  a  recent  Parha< 
mentary  Commission,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  were 
not  very  definite  or  satis^tory.  It  would  appear  that  it  takes  as 
expert  to  tell  the  origin  of  a  beer  from  its  flavour,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  clearly  shown  that  the  '  substitute '  beers  are  really  in- 
jurious to  health,  while  they  can  undoubtedly  be  produced  more 
cheaply  than  the  genuine  article.^ 

Porter  or  stont  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  beer,  bat  the  malt  is 
first  roasted  in  cylinders,  much  as  coffee  is.  This  bas  the  effect  of 
producing  some  caramel,  to  which  the  dark  colour  of  these  beverages 
is  mainly  due,  and  it  must  also,  by  killing  the  diastase,  prevent  the 
further  production  of  dextrin  and  sugar  in  mashing.  The  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter  in  the  liquor  is  often  enhanced  by  the  artificial 
addition  of  caramel  or  of  invert  sugar. 

German  been,  as  bas  been  mentioned,  are  fermented  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  those  of  this  country,  and  contain  more  dextrines. 
Secondary  fermentation  takes  place  in  them  to  a  large  extent,  and 

'  Since  tlie  above  was  written  an  epidemic  of  aneoical  poisoQiag  has  occarred 
from  the  consaraption  of  '  •ubstilute  '  boar  prepared  from  impure  glucose.  Too 
much  importance,  hovmvvr,  must  not  be  altacliad  to  such  ao  accidental  occup- 
reuce  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  relative  wboiesomeness  of  '  pure  '  and 
•substitute  ■  beers.  The  gutement  stiil  holds  good  that  provided  the  miteriaU 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  free  from  impurity  '  substituto "  beer  haa  not  beea 
•bowD  to  be  injurious  to  beallh. 
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produces  much  catbooic  add  gas.    The  peculiar  flavour  of  Bavarian 
beers  is  said  to  be  daiivad  firom  pitch  io  the  wood  of  the  barrels. 


CouposmoN  or  Malt  LiguoRS. 

The  most  importaut  constituents  of  these  beverages  are  alcohol, 
dextrins,  sugar,  and  a  small  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  matter 
(together  these  make  up  the  '  extract '),  and  v^etable  acids. 

The  fbtloving  tabl^  gives  the  approximate  composition  of  some 
of  these  beverages : 
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Berlin  white  beer    - 

3-91 

4-83 

Allsopps  Lager    8949 

340 

0-40 

ao4 

3-34 

0*H       0  37 

The  following  is  an  analy^s  of  Burton 

pale  ale  by  Chittenden  and 

Mendel*: 

Ucobol     .. 

••     4 

to  SM  per  cent,  by  vol. 

Extract       .. 

■•     4'4 

Ash.. 

33 

The  compodtion  of  two  good  specimens  of  stout  ia  thus  giveo  bj 
tfaeLowv^.- 

■  0»t  stout.'  •  Nmrishiitg  SfMC' 

Eitract  ..         ..         »        6'3perceDL  S'o  pec  cent. 

624      „  6'53      ., 

5"        ..  533      •• 


Alcohol  by  vol, 
,,        by  weight 

Asb  '.'. 


Chittenden  and  Mendel' 
as  follows: 


0-33     ,. 
'3  analysis  of  Guiiiness's  Dublin  Stoat  b 


•  Prom  Leyden'*  '  Handbuch  der  Emabrtings  Thernpie,'  L  lo^ 

•  Amirican  jfoiiriiet  o/lhi  Medical  Scincis,  p.  177,  i8yO. 

•  August  7,  1897,  May  11,  1898. 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  the  chief  ingrediaits  of  a  {Hut  (ao ' 
of  good  average  bottled  beer  are  these : 

Alcohol iflnidoonc*. 

Extract I  to  3  onnce*. 

Free  acids 35  graioa. 

Salt)  13      „ 


Action  and  Usbs  op  Malt  Liquors. 

1.  Action  on  Disestion. — MaJt  liquors  have  but  little  retarding  in- 
fluence on  salivary  digestion,  and  what  action  they  do  possess  is 
entirely  due  to  their  acidity.  Stout  is  twice  as  acid  as  beer,  and 
hence  has  a  greater  retarding  action  on  the  digestion  of  starch  by  the 
saliva.*  Sound  beer,  indeed,  in  some  experiments,*  seemed  actually 
to  increase  rather  thanrestrain  the  action  of  ptyalin,  but  sour  beer  has 
a  decidedly  retarding  effect.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  living  body 
the  bitterness  of  beer  may  bring  about  a  more  profuse  flow  of  salivst 
and  so  end  by  improving  rather  than  impairing  salivary  digestion. 

In  the  stomach  beer  does  not  remain,  if  taken  alone,  any  longer 
than  water,  for  aoo  cc.  are  found  to  have  completely  left  it  in  about 
one  and  a  half  hours.  If  taken  with  other  food,  it  delays  the  chemical 
processes  of  digestion  more  than  the  mere  amount  of  alcohol  which 
it  contains  will  explain.  Some*  have  blamed  the  'extract '  for  this, 
others  the  salts ;'  but  the  action  is,  in  any  case,  not  an  important 
one,  for  even  half  a  litre  of  beer  (about  a  pint),  when  taken  with  a 
mixed  meal,  was  found  to  produce  but  very  little  delay  in  the 
stomach.*  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  tumblerful  of  good,  brisk 
beer  may  actually  aid  digestion  by  increasing  appetite  and  calling 
out  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  more  active 
movements  of  the  stomach. 

Malt  liquors  seem  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  'acidity'  in  the 
stomach.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result  of  acid  fermentation  of 
the  liquor,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  kept  very  long  in  the  cask. 

Beer  is  found  by  some  persons  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  liver,  producing  a  sort  of  dyspeptic  sluggishness.  The  way 
in  which  it  does  this  is  not  fully  understood,  nor  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  malt  or  some  ingredient  of  the  hops.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  amongst  others,  that  beer  is  not  a  good  beverage  for  the 

>  Chittenden  and  Mendel,  ap.  cit. 

■  Aitcbison  RoberisoD,  Jountal  of  Anatomy  mid  Physitlofy,  ntzU,  615,  1898. 

•  Roberts,  '  Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  119. 

*  Simanowsky,  Arch.f.  Hygim,  iv.  1.  1886. 

•  Bucbner,  Dint.  AnKiv.  f.  Klin.  Mid.,  xxii.  537,  iSBi. 

*  Bachner,  «^.  lit 
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-sedentary  unless  in  very  moderate  amount.  Stout  is  popularly 
Relieved  to  be  more  'digestible,'  and  perhaps  rightly,  but  bottled 
stout  is  an  admirable  soporific.  '  If  it  be  desired  to  avoid  nervous- 
ness,' says  Hutchinson,  'and  to  get  rid  of  insomnia,  shun  tea  and 
cofTee,  and  drinlc  Guinness's  stout.  ...  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
man  who  could  withstand  the  soporific  effects  of  bottled  stout.  It 
is  ^  better  than  opium,  and  induces  a  more  nearly  natural  sleep.' 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  residue  of  dried 
beer  is  found  to  have  a  sedative  influence  very  much  like  that  of 
morphia ;  this  has  been  ascribed  to  <  hopem,'  one  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  hops. 

2.  Influence  as  Fooda. — The  large  quantity  of  carbohydrate  matter 

in  malt  liquors  renders  them  the  most  truly  Douiishing  of  alcoholic 

drinks.     A  pint  of  good  ale  contains  as  much  carbohydrate  as 

i^  ounces  of  bread. 

1  found  the  following  amount  of  solids  in  some  common  varieties : 

Gmtimti  U  100  (A 

Pllseoet  Lager  (Bremen)      ..        ..        ..  3-7 

Amsterdani  Pilsener  ..         ..         ..        ..  4-1 

AUsopp's  Light  Dinner  Ala  .,         ..         ,.  5-3 

Bulldc^  Stout 6-6 

Bottled  Lager  (BflrRerbrin) 6-8 

NotiiiahiDg  Stout  {Mountjoy  Brewery)     ..  g-a 

Acc-orrling  to  these  figures,  an  imperial  pint  of  Allsopp  contains 
30  grammes  of  solid  matter,  and  has  in  addition  about  36  c.c  of 
alcohol.  Together  these  will  yield  about  337  Calories  of  energy,  and 
2  pints  will  contain  one-fifth  of  the  total  energy  required  daily.  A 
glass  of  milk  yields  about  1S4  Calories,  a  similar  glass  of  good 
bottled  beer  about  168.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
beer  is  almost  as  good  a  source  of  energy  as  milk,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  alcohol  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  only  limited  value.  Five 
litres  of  good  German  beer  with  5  per  cent,  of '  extract  *  should  yield 
350  grammes  of  carbohydrate  (1,025  Calories),  which  is  half  the 
total  required  daily,  and  in  addition  100  to  150  grammes  of  alcohol, 
with  a  fuel  value  of  700  to  1,050  Calories. 

Malt  liquors  must  be  strictly  forbidden  in  many  forms  of  disease. 
The  combined  effects  of  their  alcohol  and  carbohydrates  render  them 
specially  prone  to  produce  obesity,  and  they  are  also  to  be  regarded 
as  frequent  predisposers  to  gout.  In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito- urinary  tract,  also,  they  seem, 
for  some  reason,  to  have  a  peculiarly  bad  effect,  and  the  recurrence  of 
a  gleet,  for  instance,  can  often  be  traced  to  their  use.  They  are  too 
rich  in  carbohydrates  to  be  suitable  for  any  but  the  mildest  cases  of 
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diabetes.  Special  beers  are  prepared,  however,  which  contain  very 
little  extract  and  do  sugar,  and  these  can  be  safely  recommended  in 
cases  of  obesity  or  diabetes.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  Harvey's 
sugar-free  ale. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  malt  liquors  are  Mfy  drinks,  and 
indulgence  in  them  introduces  a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  tlie 
circulation.  The  effort  to  expel  this  surplus  fluid  throws  an  extxa 
strain  on  the  heart,  which  may  be  very  injurious  if  that  organ  is 
already  damaged.  In  Bavaria  a  special  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  ('  beer-heart')  is  not  uncommonly  produced  in  this  way,  even 
in  otherwise  healthy  persons.' 

Some  very  good  non-aleohDlic  hcan  are  now  mauu&ctured,  and 
may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here.  Best  known  of  these  is 
Kops  Ale,  which  contains  about  0-7  per  cent,  of  solids  and  less 
than  ^  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Other  excellent  preparations  of  the  same 
class  are  Barrio's  Bitter  Beer*  and  the  Banks  Company's  Ales.  These 
possess  the  tonic  and  digestive  actions  of  beer  without  its  stimulating 
effects,  andare  ft  decided  advance  upon  most  'temperance' beverages. 

*  Sm  Von  Strftmpoll,  Cjtao   Venunml.  dont.   NatnrfanclMr  la  NambaiB, 
9' 97.  1893. 
'a.  and  P.  Bmit,  AIlMrt  Stnat,  Dundee. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

AIiOOHOUO  BETEBAaES  (amtmuii :  WISBfi 

Wtm  may  be  defined  as  a  htvtrage  produced  from  tht  fmre  juice  of  the 
gm^  ly  fermentaium.  Some  add  to  this  definition  the  saving  clause, 
*or  with  such  additions  only  as  are  believed  to  improve  its 
durability.'  The  quality  of  the  wine  depends  very  much  upon  the 
variety  of  the  grape,  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown,  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  particular  years. 
The  juice  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  grapes,  treading  being  the 
method  usually  employed  in  order  to  avoid  squeezing  the  stalks  and 
Etones  too  much,  and  so  extracting  undesirable  ingredients. 

The  chief  ahemlcal  conRtitnents  of  the  Juice  are  sugar,  albuminous 
matters  and  certain  acids,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  tartaric 
and  tannic  adds.  The  sugar  is  a  mixture  of  grape-sugar,  or  dextrose, 
and  fruit-sugar,  or  k&vulose,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  relative  amount  of  albuminous  matter  and  sugar  in  the  juice 
has  much  influence  on  the  character  of  the  wine  produced.  The 
yeast  lives  upon  the  albuminous  matter,  and  splits  up  the  sugar,  with 
the  farmation  of  alcohol  and  other  products.  If  there  be  but  little 
sugar  and  much  albuminous  matter  present,  the  yeast  can  go  on 
growing  until  all  the  sugar  is  split  up.  The  wine  will  then  be  '  dry ' 
and  of  an  acid  taste.  Such  a  wine  is  hock.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sugar  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  albuminous  substances  in 

>  In  obtalnfais  mattriAl  tot  tbia  chapter,  the  author  htu  been  moch  bdebied  to 
diB  fbllowiDfC.  among  other,  publications;  Tbudicbam  and  Dapr^,  'A  Treatise 
on  the  Origin,  Nature  and  Varieiiea  of  Wine,'  London.  1873 :  Tbudicbum.  '  A 
TreadM  on  Winet.'  Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  i8g6 :  in  (ha  preface  references  wil) 
beioond  to  most  other  modern  works  on  the  subject ;  Gautier,  '  La  Sophistication 
dee  Vina,'  1884 ;  Mulder, '  On  the  Composition  of  Wine* '  (edited  by  Bence  Jones), 
1857;  Dnprf,  "What  ia  Wine?'  (Fopvlar  Scientt  Rniitvi.  vol.  vii.):  Windisch. 
■Die  Chemiadw  Unteranchung  and  Benrtheilung  des  Weines,'  Berlin,  1896. 
Anatie,  'On  the  Usea  oi  Wine*  in  Health  and  Disease.'  Macmillan  and  Co., 
LoDdoo,  1877.    Referencaa  to  other  paper*  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
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the  juice,  a  limit  is  set  to  the  (jrowtd  of  the  yeast,  and  some  sugai 
will  be  left  in  the  wine,  and  it  will  then  taste  sweet.  Should,  bow- 
ever,  the  sugar  and  albuminous  matter  be  present  in  more  equal 
amount,  the  wine  will  retain  some  of  both,  and,  though  not  sweet, 
will  not  have  a  distinctly  add  Savour  either,  and  will  be  of  fiili 
'  body.'  Such  a  wine  is  burgundy.  It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  DO  matter  how  much  albuminous  substance  and  sugRT  the 
juice  may  coutain,  the  production  of  alcohol  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, for  the  accumulated  alcohol  ultimately  ends  by  paralyzing 
the  yeast.  This  takes  place  when  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the 
fermenting  liquid  has  reached  about  i6  per  cent,  by  volume. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  '  natural '  wiue  can  never  contain  niore  alcohol 
than  this;  indeed,  there  is  rarely  so  much  sugar  present  in  the  juice 
as  to  allow  of  its  containing  so  much.*  If  a  wine  contains  more 
than  i6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that 
spirit  has  been  added  to  it  artificially ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been 
'  fortified.'  Sherry  and  port  as  sold  in  this  country  are  always 
'  fortified '  wines ;  claret  and  hock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  '  natural ' 
wines. 

The  colour  of  red  wines  is  due  to  a  pigment  contained  in  the  skins 
of  the  grapes,  which  is  turned  red  by  the  acids  of  the  juice.  As  the 
skins  are  left  in  the  vat  in  making  such  wines,  the  alcohol  which  is 
produced  gradually  dissolves  out  this  pigment,  and  so  the  wine 
acquires  its  red  or  piuple  tint.  The  colour  of  the  white  or  browD 
wines  is  mainly  due  to  the  oxidation  of  tannic  add  in  the  cask. 

The  jreast  which  adheres  to  the  skin  of  the  grape,  and  which  is 
responsible  for  the  fermentation  of  wine,  is  different  from  the  yeast 
which  produces  the  fermentation  of  malt  liquors  or  spirits.  Further, 
we  now  know  that  the  characteristic  qualities  of  different  wines  are 
due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by 
different  species  of  yeasts.  Thus,  the  yeast  concerned  in  producing 
hock  is  different  from  that  which  produces  claret,  and  by  growing  a 
bock  yeast  on  a  claret '  must '  one  gets  a  wine  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  cross  between  claret  and  bock,  and  bas  some  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  both.  Bacteriology  has  in  recent  years  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  wine- producer,  and  by  produdng  pure  cultures  of  the 
different  yeasts  will  shortly,  no  doubt,  make  wine  production  a 
much  more  scientific  and  certain  process  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
and  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  in  the  future  to  tasting  varieties 

<  In  order  to  groduce  i6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  tbe  wine,  there  must  be  34  per 
cent,  of  suKar  in  the  juice,  wiiile  tbe  usual  pmporlionof  sugar  fn  ibe  juice  of  moM 
(rapes  is  only  frum  Ij  10  jo  per  cenl.  Since  Ibe  above  was  written,  however, 
some  oadiral  Australian  wines  have  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  19  pw 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume  (see  Lanctl,  March  16,  1901). 
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o£  nrine  hitherto  quite  unknown.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  bacteriologist,  b^  working  on  similar  lines,  has  already  done  this 
for  cheese. 

Xhe  exact  details  of  the  process  of  fermenting  grape-juice  in  order 
to  produce  wine  from  it  vary  considerably  in  different  countries  and 
loca.lities,  and  little  would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  describe  them 
in  detail.  As  a  rule,  the  first  fermentation  lasts  for  from  two  to  six 
'weeks,  depending  largely  upon  temperature,  and  the  wine  is  left 
upcm  the  lees  till  the  spring,  when  it  is  siphoned  off  for  storage. 
Prior  to  being  placed  in  the  cask,  it  is  '  racked '  by  the  addition  of 
isinglass  or  white  of  egg,  much  as  beer  is  by  '  finings,'  in  order  to 
reniove  albuminous  matters  (which  prevent  the  wine  from  keeping) 
and  suspended  impurities.  When  clear,  it  is  again  *  racked '  off 
from  the  deposit,  and  stored  in  casks  in  the  cellar. 

^  the  cask  many  very  important  changes  take  place  to  the  occur- 
r^ice  of  which  the  ultimate  character  of  the  wine  is  lai^ely  due. 
For  one  thing,  the  alcoboUc  strength  of  the  wine  rises.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  wine  soaks  into  the  wood  more  than 
the  alcohol  does,  and  is  lost  by  evaporation,  50  that  the  wine  becomes 
more  concentrated.  As  the  water  so  lost  is  replaced  by  the  addition 
of  more  wine,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  rendered  all 
the  greater.  In  the  cask,  too,  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid 
takes  place..  This  causes  the  white  wines  to  become  darker  in 
colour,  but  has  just  the  reverse  effect  upon  the  red  wines;  for  the 
oxidized  tannic  acid  unites  with,  and  carries  down,  some  of  their 
[Hgment. 

The  small  quantity  of  yeast  which  always  finds  its  way  into  the 
cask  produces  a  slow  secondary  fermentation  of  the  wine,  which  often 
lasts  for  years.  As  a  result  of  this,  some  of  the  remaining  sugar  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  in  this  way  also  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
the  wine  is  increased.  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  rises,  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  wine,  such  as  tannic  acid  and  bitartrate  of 
potash,  become  less  soluble,  and  ^1  down  in  the  form  of  a  deposit. 
During  this  time  also  some  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  into  acetic  acid, 
and  the  formation  of  compound  ethers  takes  place.  The  maximum 
quantity  of  these,  however,  is  usually  reached  in  about  five  years, 
for  the  presence  of  water  prevents  the  formation  of  ethers  continuing 
till  all  available  acids  are  used  up. 

Afler  bottling,  the  formation  of  ethers  still  goes  on,  possibly  with 
the  aid  of  micro-organisms,  but  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine 
does  not  increase.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wine  which 
has  been  kept  long  in  bottle  is  necessarily  stronger  than  a  younger 
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wise.  Thtt  rsrerse  is  the  truth  ;  for  the  alcohol  seems  sctnally  to 
Hifntiiliih  feftsr  the  wine  has  been  bottled  some  years.  It  is  also  an 
cxTor  to  suppose  that  wine  goes  on  improving  indefinitely.  Like  all 
other  o^anic  things,  it  is  liable  to  decay  by  the  slow  processes  of 
oxidation,  and  fiew  wines  really  improve  after  thirty  years ;  many, 
indeed,  such  as  clarets,  are  at  their  best  long  before  this,  and  it  is 
only  a  few  of  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  sherry  and  madeira,  which 
will  stand  keeping  for  fifty,  or  possibly  even  a  hundred,  years. 

CONSTITUBIJTS  OF  WiNB. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  constituents  finmd  in  grape- 
Juice,  or  *  must,'  and  in  the  wine  produced  from  it  (Duprg) ;) 


•jrwf'MMMu; 


Malic  acid. 

Tartaric  acid. 

K»cemic  add. 

Albamiooni  stibttMicaa. 

'  Vegetable  nmcoi.' 

EBKDiial  oils. 

Extractives. 

Mioeial  lUbatancM. 

Tannic  acid  l  ,■    „  ,,„    . 

Colouring  matter.  P,^*£ '' 


Water. 

£th;lic  klcohol,  5  to  31  per  ceot. 

sr  ■• 

Ottier  bifiher  alcohoto. 
Malic  acid 
Tartaric  add 


0*3  to  e-S  per  ceot 


Racemic 
Succinic   „ 

Formic     „ 

Propioi^e,, 

Butyric      ,   . 

Ethers  of  foregcdog  alcohols  and  adda. 

Glycerine. 

Aldehyde. 

Carbonic  add  and  ammotua. 

Trimelhylamin. 

Oils  produced  by  farmentatlaa. 

Albuminous  matter. 

'  Vegetable  mucus.' 

Colouriog  mat  tar. 

Tannic  acid. 

Essential  <^. 

ExtractiTee. 

Mineral  mattan,  o't5  to  en  per  tseat. 

It  will  ba  foaKzad  from  this  what  a  very  complex  fluid  wine  is. 
'  It  is  a  profound  mistake,*  says  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  'to  regard  wine 
as  a  mere  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a  complete  living 
entity,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  which  all  the  elements  constitute  an 
ttamiit  so  complex  and  homogeneous  that  we  cannot  modi^  one 
or  another  without  producing  profound  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  wine  itself.  ,  .  .  Wine  has  its  youth,  its  maturity  and  its  old 
I  ■  What  is  Wine  ?'  (Papular  Sdtnet  Rtvim,  vol.  vii.). 
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XLge.  Soma  vintages,  such  as  burgundy,  hava  a  short  life,  and 
liecome  prematurely  old;  others,  like  claret,  have  a  much  longer 
life,  and  are  even  sent  on  a  voyage  to  hasten  their  maturity.  Wines, 
too,  have  their  diseases — diseases  which  usually  result  from  imperfect 
■nanufacture  and  bad  fermentation,  leaving  in  them  impure  products.' 
The  amounts  of  the  chief  solid  coDEtitueott  in  i  litre  of  wine  are 
roughly  these  (G«itier>) : 

Water        .,        ..        ..        ..  718  to  935  P>i1a 

Glycdiiut    ,.         ..        .*         ..  4  „    ID    „ 

Cotouriog  mattOT  ••         ••         ..  0*6  „  I'J    „ 

Tartrates i  ,,  373  „ 

Total  solida            ..         ..         ..  14  ,,    90    „ 

Or^nary  Rhine  and  French  wines  have  about  a  per  cent,  of 
solids ;  port  has  about  5  per  cent.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose, 
however,  to  give  an  analysis  of  wines  in  detail,  for,  after  all,  the 
information  which  chemistry  can  give  us  about  wines  is  of  limited  . 
value.  It  can  tell  us,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  about  those  ingredients 
which  have  most  influence  upon  health,  but  it  cannot  tell  much 
about  those  volatile  compounds  to  which  the  most  highly-prized 
qualities  of  wine,  such  as  Savour  and  bouquet,  are  due,  and  for 
which  one  chieily  pays  in  buying  wine  when,  indeed,  one  is  not 
merely  paying  for  the  label  on  the  bottle. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  briefly  the  most  important  of  the 
constituents  which  influence  health,  and  afterwards  to  consider 
the  chief  characters  of  some  of  the  commoner  wines  in  detail. 

I.  Alcohols. — Wine  contains  several  alcohols,  ethyl  alcohol,  how- 
ever, being  by  far  the  most  abundant.  Amy!,  prop}'!,  butyl,  and 
Other  higher  alcohols  are  present  in  traces,  being  derived  chicly  from 
t&lty  substances  contained  in  the  skins  and  stones  of  the  grapes. 
.  A  hundred  volumes  of  a  natural  wine  may  contain  anything  from 
6  to  12  grammes  of  ethyl  alcohol.  If  there  be  less  than  this,  the 
wine  tastes  flat ;  if  there  be  more,  one  may  be  almost  quite  certain 
that  alcohol  has  been  added  artificially — i^.,  that  the  wine  has  been 
'  fortified.'  The  advantage  of  fortifying  wine  is  that  it  enables  it  to 
keep  better,  subsequent  fermentation  being  restrained,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  add  prevented.  It  is  often  necessary  in  the  case 
of  wines  produced  in  very  warm  countries,  where  fermentation  cannot 
safely  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  its  full  limitS;  owing  to  the  danger  of 
the  growth  of '  wild  '  yeasts  and  the  production  of  acids.  Fortified 
winea  not  unfrequently  have  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  volume  oi 
spirit  added  to  them,  and  require  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  bottle, 

'  '  La  Sophistication  des  Vlos,'  1S84 

24 — 2 
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In  order  to  le-acquire  a  true  vinous  character.  Partial  sterilizadoa 
of  the  wine  by  the  process  of '  pasteurization '  is  now  often  Qsed  to 
efiect  the  same  object  as  '  fortification.' 

2.  Acids. — The  natural  adds  found  in  wine  are  tartaric,  malic  »od 
tannic.  Acetic,  formic,  succinic  and  other  fatty  adds  are  produced 
by  fermentation  along  with  carbonic  acid. 

Taitatle  and  tannic  adda  are  the  most  important.  The  former 
occurs  combined  with  potassium  in  the  form  of  bitaitrate  of  potash 
or  argol.  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  wine  rises,  the  bitartrate 
becomes  less  soluble,  and  ultimately  much  of  it  fells  out  in  the  fbna 
of  a  crust  of '  tartar.'  Hence  it  is  that  wines  become  less  add  on 
keeping.  The  form  of  tannic  add  met  with  in  wine  is  probably  not 
identical  with  that  of  oak-bark.  It  is  chiefly  derived  &om  the  skins 
and  stalks,  and  is  therefore  more  abundant  in  red  wines.  It 
diminishes  by  oxidation  on  keeping,  and  in  the  mature  wine  is  not 
present  in  any  large  amount ;  for  even  an  astringent  red  wine  has 
only  about  i  grains  in  a  2-ounce  glass,  while  an  ordinary  glass  of 
claret  (4  ounces)  has  not  more  than  i  to  3}  grains,  or  about  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  produced  in  wine  by  the  growth  in  the  '  must  * 
of  a  special  organism  (the  Mycoderma  aeeli),  which,  if  unchecked, 
would  ultimately  convert  all  the  wine  into  vinegar.  It  flourishes 
especially  in  very  wann  countries,  and  the  necessity  for  preventing 
its  growth  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  wines  of  such  countries  are 
so  often  fortified. 

Acetic  add  can  also  be  produced  by  direct  oxidation  of  the  alocduri 
of  wine  in  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter,  and  this  occurs  to 
some  extent  in  the  cask,  and  also  in  bottle,  if  any  ^r  finds  its  way 
into  the  wine  through  the  pores  of  the  cork.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  bottle  should  always  be  laid  on  its  side,  so  that  the  cork  is 
kept  soaked  in  wine. 

Id  a  sound  wine  the  total  acidity  is  not  more  than  0-3  to  0*7  per 
cent.;  above  this  limit  the  wine  will  taste  sour.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  mere  taste  is  no  true  indication  of  the  acidity  of  a  wine, 
for  the  sourness  is  much  concealed  by  the  presence  of  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  sweet  wines  are  quite  as  acid  as  the  so-called 
sour  wines. 

Dupi£  found  the  following  amount  of  add  (reckoned  as  tartaric) 
io  one  bottle  of  wine : 

Claret       ..         ..         63  to77sraiiU 

Hoc''         57  ..70     .. 

SberT}' 54  „6l     „ 

Port  49  „6a     „ 

Marsala 39  ,,46    „ 
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A  sample  of  '47  port  analyzed  by  Luff*  bad  an  acidity  01  o'6  pei 
cent.,  equivalent  to  6  grains  of  tartaric  add  in  every  wineglassful. 
He  calculates  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  add  in  two  bottles  of 
snob  wine  would  require  to  enter  the  circulation  at  one  time  in  order 
to  Deutralize  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

The  Tolatila  adds  in  wine  (acetic,  etc)  should  not  be  present  in 
a  higher  ratio  than  i  to  3  of  fixed  adds  (tartaric).  If  the  propor- 
tion is  higher  than  this,  the  wine  is  slightly  '  turned '—».«.,  is  od  its 
way  to  become  vinegar.  Red  wines  usually  contain  rather  more 
volatile  add  than  white. 

3.  Sugar. — ^The  chief  sugar  found  in  wine  is  firuit-sugar,  or  bevu- 
lose.  A  '  natural '  or  fully-fermented  wine  should  contain  about 
(  per  cent,  of  sugar;  if  there  is  less  than  this  the  flavour  is  not 
pleasant.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  natural  wines  are  '  dry.'  Sauteme 
is  one  <rf  the  few  natural  wines  which  is  rather  rich  in  sugar. 
*  Fortified  *  wines  in  which  fermentation  has  been  checked  by  the 
addition  of  spirit  contain  3  per  cent,  of  sugar  or  more,  while  the 
sweet  wines  may  have  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

Dupr6  found  the  following  amount  of  sugar  in  different  samples  of 
wine: 

1-4  to  86  grains  per  botUe. 


Hocka    .. 
Clareta  ,. 
Sherries 
Ports      .. 
Old  marsala 
Sauieroe 
Champagna 


388  ..  451        » 

500  „  „     down  to  almost  none. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  sugar  can  hardly  ever  be  present 
in  wine  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  of  influence  as  a  food.  Even  a 
sweet  ^ne  with  4  per  cent,  of  stigar  will  contain  only  about 
an  ounce  in  a  bottle,  or  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  as  a  battle 
of  ordinary  lemonade.  As  Anstie  points  out,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
take  in  more  than  jt  to  ^  ounce  of  sugar  daily  in  the  form  of  wine 
without  at  the  same  time  consuming  so  much  alcohol  as  would 
produce  intoxication. 

4.  Eikers. — These  are  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  alcohols 
and  adds  contained  in  the  wine.  They  are  very  numerous  as  regards 
variety,  as  can  readily  be  imagined  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  wine 
containing  five  difierent  kinds  of  alcohol  and  five  acids  may  contain 
twenty-five  ethers.  Their  actual  amount,  however,  is  always  very 
small.  The  highest  proportion  Dupr6  found  was  in  a  fifty-year-old 
madeira,  and  even  then  there  was  only  i  part  of  ether  in  every 
}oo  of  wine. 

<  •  Goat :  it!  Pathok>g7  and  Treatment,'  Castell  and  Co.,  1898,  p.  143  H  uq. 
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The  ethers  of  wine  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (t)  Tolatile^ 
(a)  fixed.  The  former  are  produced  by  volatile  adds,  such  as  acetic; 
the  latter  by  the  fixed  adds,  such  as  tartaric.  The  volatile  ethers 
predominate  in  natural  wines,  while  most  Cartified  wines  contain  the 
fixed  ethers  in  greater  abundance.  To  this  rule,  however,  sherry 
and  madeira  seem  to  be  exceptions,  for  they  are  often  rich  in  tlw 
volatile  dass. 

Acetic  ether  is  usually  the  most  abundant  volatile  etber  met  with 
in  wine,  but  old  wines  may  contain  traces  at  aceto- propyl  ic,  aceto- 
butylic,  aceto-amylic,  aceto-caproic,  and  aceto-caprylic  ether  as 
wdl. 

The  ethers — and  especially  the  volatile  ones — are  of  importance  as 
imparting  to  wine  much  of  its '  bouquet,'  and  a  rough  eiitim^ite  of 
their  richness  in  any  particular  wine  can  be  made  by  noting  the 
distance  at  which  the  bouquet  can  be  smett.  They  also  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  some  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of  wine,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

The  substance  eenanthlne,  or  cenanthic  etber,  demands  spedal 
mention.  It  is  derived  from  a  hypothetical  btty  add  (cenanthic 
add)  contained  in  the  stones,  stalks,  and  skins  of  the  grapes,  and 
more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  waxy  fat  which  gives  to  the  grapes 
their  bloom.  This  acid  is  not  found  by  itself  in  wine,  but  only  in 
the  combined  or  ethereal  form.  There  is  not  more  than  i  part  of 
it  in  every  40,000  of  wine,  but  along  with  glycerine  and  sucdnic  add 
it  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  peculiar  '  vinous '  smell  and  taste 
characteristic  of  all  wines  in  common. 

5.  Extractives  usually  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  in  all 
nines,  except  such  as  are  rich  in  sugar.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
carbohydrates,  such  as  pectins  and  gums.  They  contribute  to  the 
taste  and  '  body  '  of  the  wine. 

6.  Gfyctriiu  is  produced  along  with  alcohol  in  the  process  (rf 
fermentation,  and  is  always  present  in  wine  and  in  sulhcient  amount 
to  affect  the  taste.  It  is  usually  said  that  it  amounts  to  one- 
lourteenth  of  the  volume  of  the  alcohol ;  but  that  is  not  quite 
accurate,  for  different  yeasts  seem  to  produce  it  in  varying  amount, 
so  that  DO  definite  ratio  between  glycerine  and  alcohol  can  be  laid 

Vasibties  of  Winb, 
Perhaps  the  most  important  divi^on  of  wines  ts  into  (l)  natnn] 

and  (2)  fortified.    The  natural  vines,  as  already  explained,  are  those 
In  which  fermentation  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  its  full  limit — that 
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ii  to  aay,  until  the  process  is  airested  spontaneously  tither  by 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sugar  and  albuminous  matter  in  the  grape- 
juice,  or  until  sufficient  alcohol  has  been  produced  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  the  yeast.  The  latter  consummation  is  reached 
when  the  fermenting  juice  contains  12  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol 
fy  weight,  and  natural  wines,  as  defined  by  law,  must  contain,  less 
than  that  amount.  Fortified  wises,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  in 
which  the  process  of  fermentation  has  been  artifidally  arrested  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol*  eithei  as  '  silent '  spirit,  brandy,  or  some 
other  concentrated  form.  Fermentation  being  thus  arrested  before 
all  the  su^'ar  has  been  broken  up,  such  wines  are  apt  to  be  sweet, 
and  are,  of  course,  of  comparatively  high  alcoholic  strength. 

Natural  wines,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  poor  both  in  alcohol 
and  sugar.  The  natural  wines  also,  containing  as  they  do  a  little 
acetic  acid  produced  by  prolonged  fermentation,  are  rich  in  volatile 
ethers  even  in  their  youth,  while  the  fortified  wines,  though  they 
may  ultimately  contain  much  ether,  only  arrive  at  such  richness  in 
tbeix  old  age,  and  the  fixed  ethers,  except  in  the  case  of  sherry  and 
madeira,  preponderate  over  the  volatile.  The  distinction  between 
natural  and  fortified  wines  is  of  further  importance  for  this  reason, 
that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  natural  wines  are  alone  suited  for 
habitual  consumption  as  articles  of  diet,  the  fortified  wines  being 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  medicinal  agents. 

The  principal  natural  wines  are  claret  and  hock,  and  the 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Australian,  and  Califomian  wines.  The  chief 
members  of  the  '  fortified '  group  are  port,  sherry,  madeira,  and 
marsala.  Champagne  and  the  Greek  wines  are  also  usually 
fortified. 

Claret  (probably  derived  from  clairet,  a  thin  vm  ordtnairg)  u 
produced  in  the  district  of  M6doc,  the  seaport  of  which  is  Bordeaux. 
It  is  a  pure  natural  wine  containing  8  to  13  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  very  little  sugar  (about  ^  per  cent.),  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  acids,  acetic  acid  being  always  present  to  some  extent.  It 
contains  also  a  high  proportion  of  volatile  ethers.  The  best  growths, 
or  *  cms,'  are  Ch&teau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour. 

Haat  Brion  is  a  red  wine  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
the  Gironde,  and  resembles  a  burgundy  rather  than  a  m£doc. 
Sautemes  are  white  wines  made  in  the  same  district,  and  usually 
contain  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  fi-om  the  grapes  being  allowed  to  bang 
for  a  long  time  on  the  vines  before  they  are  picked.     The  famous 
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Cb&teau  Yquem  is  the  finest  of  all  the  white  wines  so  prodaced 
Tbudicbum  states  that  brand;  is  sometimes  added  to  the  natural 
wines  of  Bordeaux :  not  that  it  is  required  for  their  preservation,  bat 
simply  in  order  to  suit  tbe  Englisb  palate. 

BnrpindT  resembles  claret,  but  is  richer  tn  extractive  matter,  and 
has  therefore  more  '  body.'  It  is  also  of  higher  alcoholic  strength. 
It  is  produced  in  the  district  of  that  name,  the  best  part  being  that 
which  stretches  between  Dijon  and  Cbalon.  Tbe  most  esteemed 
varieties  are  Beaune  and  Chambertin.  Beaujolais  and  Mftcon,  though 
not  really  produced  in  Burgundy,  are  usually  classed  with  those 
wines.  Ordinary  burgundy  is  made  from  black  grapes,  but  Chablis 
is  a  white  burgimdy  produced  from  white  grapes  grown  io  tbe  same 
district. 

Hocks  derive  their  name  from  Hochheimer,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maine.  With  tbe  exception  of  that  produced  at  Assmanns- 
hausen,  tfaey  are  all  pale  wines.  They  have  about  tbe  same  alcoholic 
strength  as  claret,  and  contain  hardly  any  sugar,  for  which  reason 
they  are  apt  to  seem  rather  acid.  Thwr  addity,  however,  is  not 
really  higher  than  that  of  claret  (about  }  per  cent.),  and  they  contain 
almost  no  acetic  acid.  They  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
fine  bouquet  and  extraordinary  keeping  qualities.  The  choicest 
varieties  are  those  of  Johaonisberg,  Steinberg,  Marcobrun,  Rodes- 
heimei,  Rothenberg,  and  Hochheimer, 

Hongarian  wine*  are  both  red  and  white,  and  rank  with  claret  and 
hock  as  tbe  finest  natural  wines  tbe  world  produces.  Their  alcoholic 
strength  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  two,  but  they  are 
rather  more  acid.  They  resemble  hock  in  being  almost  free  from 
sugar.  The  finest  variety,  Tokay,  is  produced  from  grapes  which 
have  been  allowed  to  dry  on  the  stalks  before  being  picked.  It  is  a 
sweet  wine  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  and  should  have  been  kept 
very  long  in  bottle.  The  special  Imperial  Tokay  is  one  of  the  choicest 
wines  known,  but  is  never  sold  in  trade.  Some  of  the  commoner 
dry  Himgarian  wines,  both  red  and  white,  make  excellent  table 
beverages.  They  have  rather  more  body  than  tbe  corresponding 
wines  of  France,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  astringency. 

Italiaa  wines,  both  white  and  red,  all  belong  to  the  <  natural ' 
class.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  low  alcobolic  strength,  but  rather  more 
acid  and  astringent  than  a  light  Bordeaux  wine.  Their  acidity  is 
rather  high.  The  following  analyses  from  the  Lanctt^  represent  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  varieties  more  commonly  sold  in  this 
country ; 

'  January  i8,  1899. 
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OalifoTDi&n  vines,  from  a  merely  chemical  point  of  view,  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  corresponding  wines  of  Europe,  though 
they  are  undoubtedly  not  yet  equal  to  the  latter  in  the  more  jesthetic 
qualities.  For  natural  wines,  they  contain  rather  a  high  proportion 
of  alcohol,  but  relatively  little  glycerine.  In  the  white  varieties  the 
extract,  total  acidity  and  ash  are  generally  lower  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding European  wines,  while  in  the  red  sorts  these  ingredients 
are  relatively  higher  than  in  the  old-world  wines.  A  careful  inves- 
tigatioD  of  them  has  been  made  by  Krug,>  who  concludes  as  follows: 
*  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Califomian  dry  wines  are  fully 
equal  to  the  European  wines,  and  the  red  wines  are  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  young  French  clarets.  The  sweet  wines  are  to  be 
unconditionally  preferred  to  the  European  Southern  wines,  containing 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol  and  extract,  and  not  being  plastered.' 
Thpir  chemical  equality  with  European  wines  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  Lancet*  from  which  the  following  analyses  are  taken : 


A  Mifonmn 

A  Cali/orn 

Hotk. 

P*r(tnl. 

ftr  cent. 

Akchol  br  wefBhl 

'•    "-77 

ia-40 

Totoladds  o'6g  067 

The  Anstraliaa  wines  resemble  rather  closely  those  of  California, 
They  are  full-bodied  natural  wines,  containing  rather  more  alcohol 
than  most  clarets.  They  are  chemically  pure,  and  in  recent  years 
have  improved  very  much  in  the  finer  characteristics  of  good  wine, 
as  the  result  of  greater  care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

The  term  ihenx  is  applied  to  all  the  white  wines  of  Spain,  being 
derived  from  the  town  of  Jerez,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capita]  of  the  sherry-produdng  district.  As  drunk  in  this  country, 
they  are  all  fortified  wines,  containing  from  15  to  23  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  weight.  A  'natural '  sherry  is  quite  a  possible  product, 
but  is  never  imported  into  this  country  on  account  of  its  beine 
»  Jomi  o/Amtr.  Chm.  Sat.,  ivl.  597.  189+.  »  July  7,  JS94 
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deficient  in  'keeping'  qualities.  Sherries  are  also  all  'plastered' 
wines ;  that  is  to  say,  sulphate  of  lime  is  sprinkled  on  the  grapes 
after  they  are  first  trodden,  in  the  proportion  usually  of  aj  pounds 
to  every  ton. 

The  practice  of  ^asterinc  is  one  ctf  great  antiquity,  and  was 
mentioned  long  ago  by  Pliny.  It  was  first  adopted,  no  doubt, 
empirically,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  still  tax  from  being  fully 
understood,  although  all  experienced  sherry-growers  are  of  opinion 
that  without  its  aid  the  production  of  a  wine  having  the  special 
characteristics  of  sherry  is  impossible.  It  may  be  that  it  acts  as 
a  preservative  against  the  '  viscodty  fungus,'  which  is  so  much 
commoner  in  Southern  than  Northern  wines  (Thudichum). 

The  chief  chemical  effect  of  plastering  is  to  decompose  the  bi- 
tarlrate  of  potash  in  the  'must'  with  the  production  of  insoluble 
tartrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  acid,  according  to  the 
iollowii^  equation : 

The  phosphates  are  also  thrown  down. 

As  the  tartrate  of  calcium  ^s  out,  it  clarifies  the  wine,  carrying 
down  with  it  albuminous  matters  and  suspended  impurities.  The 
tartaric  acid  produced  renders  the  wine  redder,  and  increases  its  free 
acidity,  so  facilitating  the  production  of  ethers  later  on. 

There  is  introduced  into  the  wine  as  the  result  of  plastering 
0-3  gramme  of  sulphate  of  calcium  per  htre,  and  t'2  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  much  of  it,  probably,  in  the  acid  form.  The 
sulphate  of  potash  may  cause  sherry  to  be  slightly  laxative  to  some 
persons  if  freely  drunk,  and  renders  it  also  someWhat  bitter,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  other  bad  effects.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  productive  of  cirrhosis,  but  of  this  there  is  no  suOicient 
evidence,  and,  indeed,  the  employes  in  the  Spanish  bod^as  are 
stated  to  drink  as  much  as  10^  pints  of  light  sherry  daily,  without 
'iuffering  from  any  injurious  effects. 

The  amount  of  sugar  in  sherry  varies  from  practically  nil  in  the 
driest  sorts  up  to  4  per  cent,  in  a  very  rai^y  wine.  The  acidity  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  natural  wines  already  considered. 

Sherry  develops  in  its  old  age  a  very  large  propoition  of  volatile 
ethers — more,  probably,  than  any  other  alcoholic  liquor,  except  a 
genuine  cognac.  To  this  property  much  of  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
in  disease  is  to  be  attributed. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  clasaeg  of  sJierriM : 
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I.  '  FiDO,*    a    ligbt,    pale,    delicate    wine    of    AmontiUado^ 
Sdanzanilla*  type. 

a.  'Oloroso,'  a  sweeter,  full<bodied,  brown  wine.     Intermedia 
between  these  is  the  class  known  as  '  Palo  Cortado.' 

Tbe  following  is  an  analysis  of  examples  of  these  :* 


Amimttllado. 

Oloroso. 

iiidimn 

Ptrctnt. 

Pirctnt. 

Ptram 

Solid)    ..      „ 

..      3-zo 

3« 

2-87 

Sugw      ..        .. 

••      0-313 

103 

063 

Fotasdum  bilartrate 

..      ooS 

oa6 

0-13 

Tartaric  acid     . . 

..      034 

o'Sa 

0-41 

Acetic       „ 

Ash 

..      053 

0-86 

070 

Sulphate  of  potash 

•.      0-52 

076 

0-63 

Alcohol  b;  weight 

..     I4-81 

1885 

156? 

..     1823 

tyio 

igaS 

Total  etheia 

..      006 

0073 

Pnro  sherry  may  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  grape  product,  for  the 
Babstances  added  to  it  in  manufacture  are  also  derived  from  grapes. 
Thus, '  grape  liquor '  is  used  for  sweetening,  and  the  same,  slightly 
caramelized,  for  colouring.  The  spirit  added  in  fortification  b  also 
obtained  by  distilling  fermented  grape-julc& 

Port  is  the  wine  produced  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Oporto.  The  whole  of  the  wine 
that  reaches  this  country  is  fortified,  cont^ning  from  15  to  so  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  port  is 
the  large  amount  of '  extract '  it  contains,  which  gives  it  a  full  body. 
Its  acidity  is  not  great,  less,  indeed,  than  that  of  bock,  but  it  contains 
lelatively  more  acetic  than  tartaric  add,  for  the  latter  is  insoluble  in 
the  large  amount  of  alcohol  which  port  holds.  It  possesses  a  good 
deal  of  tannic  acid,  the  stalks  not  being  removed  before  fermentation, 
but  this  diminishes  with  age,  though  when  young  it  is  very  rough 
and  astringent.  It  is  sweeter  than  sherry,  containing  from  2  to  6 
per  cent,  of  si^ar,  for  it  is  fortified  before  fermentation  is  complete, 
not  after  it,  as  sherry  is.  Old  port  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
ethers,  but,  unlike  sherry,  the  fixed  ethers  predominate  over  the 
volatile.  When  mellowed  it  has  an  excellent  flavour  and  bouquet, 
and  retiuns  only  a  moderate  amount  of  fruitiness. 

Hadein  is  derived  from  the  island  of  that  name.  For  a  long  time 
the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  stopped  the  production  of  the  wine, 
bat  in  recent  years  the  industry  has  begun  to  revive.  The  wine 
resembles  sherry  in  its  general  characteristics  and  is  the  high  pro- 

*  Amontillado  B  ft  la  Mantillai  (« town  near  Cordova). 

*  Prom  MaDzanilla,  a  town  near  Jerez. 

*  Lanat,  October  ig,  1S98  (Report  of  CommiasioQ  od  Sbeny,  from  whicli  many 
of  the  tlalemontt  to  the  above  paragraphs  are  taken). 
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portion  of  volatile  ethers  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  fortified  wine, 
containing  firoro  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight. 

Harula  is  a  Sicilian  wine  also  resembling  sherry,  but  sweeter  and 
containing  a  much  lower  proportion  of  volatile  ethers.  It  is  only 
slightly  acid. 

Onek  wlnM  may  be  either  natural  or  fortified,  but  usually  contain 
only  8  to  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  They  are  rich  in 
volatile  acids,  and  are  peculiar,  also,  in  containing  some  aldehyde. 
They  are  often  plastered.  Their  chief  defects  are  due  to  imperfect 
tions  in  the  methods  of  manu^ture. 

CSnunpacne  is  the  wine  produced  in  the  Champagne  district  of 
France,  the  best  varieties  being  obtained  from  the  prefectures  of 
Rheims  and  Epemay.  It  is  produced,  curiously  enough,  chiefly 
from  black  grapes.  These  are  squeezed  in  a  very  powerful  press, 
and  the  first  pressings  used  to  produce  the  finest  wines.  The 
character  of  the  vintage  in  different  years  has  also  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  quality.  The  expressed  juice,  or  '  must,'  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours  in  order  to  let  all  suspended  matters  &d]  out, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  into  casks  to  undergo  the  first  fermentation. 
At  this  stage  the  different  growths,  or  *  cms,'  are  blended  to  form  the 
special '  cuv^,'  the  finest  of  which  are  only  produced  from  the  best 
grapes.  The  young  wine  is  then  bottled  and  left  for  two  years,  to 
undergo  the  secondary  fermentation.  The  maintenance  of  a 
constant  temperature  is  very  important  at  this  stage,  and  is  attained 
at  Ch&loQS,  Epemay,  and  Rheims,  by  storing  the  bottles  in  large 
cellars  excavated  from  chalk  cliffs.  During  this  fermentation  a 
large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and  as  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  rises  a  considerable  deposit  Mis  down  into  the  neck  of  the 
inclined  bottle.  This  is  fixed  to  the  cork  by  freezing,  and  removed 
with  the  latter  in  the  process  of  '  dfigorgement.'  The  wine  is  still  of 
a  sour,  harsh,  or  *  brut '  character,  and  is  made  drinkable  by  '  dosage.' 
This  consists  in  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  cane-sugar'  dissolved  in  old 
champagne  and  good  cognac.  Upon  the  amount  of  dosage  the 
sweetness  or  dryness  of  the  wine  depends.  In  this  country  we  like 
champagne  dry,  and  therefore  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  liqueur  is 
added  to  the  wine  exported  to  England.  For  Rus^a,  where  a  sweet 
wine  is  preferred,  as  much  as  14,  or  even  1$,  per  cent,  of  liqueur  is 
used.  The  wines  exported  to  the  United  States,  Belgium  and 
Germany  receive  an  intermediate  d^^ee  of  treatment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  taste  for  a  dry  champagne  is  rewarded  by 
'  The  cane-augu  ii  gradually  changed  into  invert  sugu  after  its  additiuo  to  OM 
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getting  a  purer  wine,  for  heavy  liqueuring  covers  many  defects. 
Hence  the  dry  wines  are  really  the  finest.  It  must  be  remembered, 
ho-wever,  that  unless  8  per  cent,  of  liqueur  has  been  added  the 
quality  of  the  wine  will  not  be  found  to  improve  after  longer  than 
twenty  years. 

Champa^e  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  natural  wine,  con* 
tnining  from  g  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  but  in  recent 
years  a  taste  for  a  stronger  wine  bas  grown  up,  and  champagne  as 
drunk  in  England  is  DOW  mostly  a  brandied  liquid  (Tbudicbum). 
Xhe  amount  of  suga^  varies  from  nil  up  to  14  per  cent.,  depending 
on  the  dosage.  The  acidity  is  about  0-5  to  o-6  per  cent. — i.e.,  that 
of  an  average  claret.  A  dry  champagne  contains  about  a  per  cent. 
of  solid  matter.  A  bottle  of  good  champagne  will  contain  about 
five  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Four-fifths  of  this,  however,  is 
given  off  whenever  the  cork  is  drawn. 

The  following  table  from  Dupr6's  analyses  may  be  of  use  for  tbe 
purpose  of  comparing  the  chemical  composition  of  some  of  the  wines 
just  described.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  mere 
chemical  analysis  is  only  of  limited  use  in  judging  of  the  quality  of 


WuM. 

Akobol. 

Futd 

Agid. 

Acid'. 

Tool 
Arid. 

SoV. 

d™' 

Ajk 

TouJ 

Alcnhal 

Hock  (three 

Claret   (tbrea 

973 

0-399 

0-088 

0-506 

0062 

1-92 

0-I7 

o-04a 

»mplet)     .. 

9-68 

0-390 

0-167 

0399 

0-343 

»H4 

0-038 

Hnntrarian 
win*  (three 
•amples) 

Gree\  wine 

1016 

0-454 

o-i9a 

0-694 

0-077 

1-906 

o'i8 

0046 

^fS'TEl^ 

H-33 

o-34a 

o-ai5 

0-6II 

O-MS 

2-307 

0-30 

0048 

sample.)     .. 

17-80 

o-a86 

oi5i 

0487 

3015 

306 

0-50 

0-061 

Madeira    (two 

•ample.)     .. 

t7-8a 

0-373 

0-247 

0-6S0 

1-83 

4-44 

0-37 

0096 

Port    ((brB« 

Ib^a    (two 

18' 1 1 

0309 

0-09 

0"434 

a-34 

534 

0-23 

0-053 

•ample.)     .. 

ifi'S 

o-ao6 

o-ia 

0-361 

33° 

536 

0-26 

0049 

ingredient,  id  100  c.c    To  get  grain,  pet 


Older  and  Parry,  derived  from 
may  be  conveniently  conddered 
regarded  as  wines ;  dder,  indeed, 
the  thirteenth  century  was  always 


the  apple  and  pear  respectively, 
here,  for  they  are  really  to  be 
when  first  made  in  England  in 

called  'wine,' 
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The  fioest  English  cideris  made  in  Devon,  Hereford  and  Somerset. 
The  mid-season  fruit,  which  ripens  in  October,  is  best  fbr  the 
pnrpOM.  It  is  gathered  and  allowed  to  mellow  under  cover  &>r  a 
fortnight,  and  is  then  ground  to  a  pulp,  the  kernels  being  sometimes 
left  out.  The  pulp  is  left  in  vats  for  thirty  hours,  and  is  then 
pressed,  and  loo  gallons  of  the  liquor  run  into  a  clean  vat  and  left 
for  some  days  till  it  clears.  It  is  then  racked,  clarified  with  charcoal 
and  strained  through  bags,  and  the  clear,  bright  liquid  tuo  into 
loo-gallon  casks  and  bunged  down,^  Perry  is  made  in  a  very 
similar  way.  If  a  '  sparkling '  beverage  is  desired,  fermentatioD  is 
allowed  to  go  on  in  bottle.  The  composition  of  these  bererages 
seems  to  vary  within  rather  wide  limits.  They  are  only  mildly 
alcoholic,  having  3  to  8  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  much  the  same 
|»'oportion  as  beer.  Sugar  amounts  to  o'2  to  0*6  per  cent.  They 
ore  moderately  add  (o'l  to  o-6  per  cent.)t  the  chief  acid  present 
being  malic.  The  more  add  varieties  (<y6  per  cent.)  will  have  an 
acidity  equal  to  about  32  gruns  of  tartaric  acid  per  tumblerful. 

A  sample  of  genuine  Devonshire  home-made  cider  which  1 
i>TB"''"'*i*  had  the  following  composition : 

Alcohol  (bjr  volume)  6'0    per  cent. 

Solids  I'S  „ 

Tot  a1  acidity  066        ^ 

Volatile  acidity        .,         ,.         ..         ..  ooSg      „ 

The  foUowing  analyses  are  from  the  Lancet  :■ 

Alcoliol  bjr  weight    .•        **        >.  a'70  1-45 

„     voluma  .•        a.  3-40  I'So 

Solids 816  no 

Aah 0-33  0-33 

French  and  American  imported  ciders  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 
the  home-made  article.  Bottled  cider  has  less  alcohol  (3  to  4  per 
cent.)  and  more  sugar  (a|  to  6  per  cent.)  than  draught.* 

Medicated  wines  are  concoctions,  the  bass  of  which  is  port  or 
sherry,  to  which  has  been  added  extract  of  beef,  extract  of  malt, 
peptone,  pepsin,  coca  leaves,  cocaine,  cinchona,  iron,  or  some  Other 
dietetic  or  medicinal  substance.  A  'beef  and  malt  wine'  may 
usually  be  regarded  as  containing  about  i^  ounces  of  extract  of  meat 
and  2  ounces  of  malt  extract  in  a  pint  of '  detannated '  port  or  sherry. 
For  the  medicinal  wines  there  is  no  definite  formula.    Of  the  '  coca* 

>  RAdcliffe  Cooke.  Journ.  oj  tkt  Soe.  ef  Arb.  March  8,  1S93. 

•  Octolier  1.  1891. 

•  Felii  Aury.  ■  Le  Cidre  et  le  Poirt.'  Thise  de  Par  s.  1894. 
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wines,  soma  an  made  from  coca  leaves,  others  from  liquid  extract  of 
coca,  and  some  bom  bydrochlorate  of  cocaine. 

The  use  of  these  wines  can  on  no  grounds  be  recommended.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  not  worth  the  price  charged  for  them,  for  it 
is  far  cheaper  and  also  better  for  an  invalid  to  get  beef  or  malt 
extract  separately  and  take  along  with  them,  if  need  be,  a  definite 
quantity  of  sound  wine  of  known  antecedents.*  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  open  to  grave  question  whether  the  ferment  of  malt  (diastase) 
is  not  much  inipfdred  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  to  which  it  is 
exposed  when  dissolved  in  a  fortified  wioe,  such  as  port  or  sherry. 

The  medicated  wines  are  open  to  the  same  objection  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  The  use  of  such  liquors  by  an  invalid  on  his  own 
responsibility,  or  even  by  prescripttou,  exposes  bim  to  great  danger 
cf  becoming  by  degrees  the  unconscious  victim  of  alcoholism,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  coca  wines,  of  the  cocaine  habit  as  well.  On 
every  ground  their  manu^ture  and  sale  should  be  strongly  depre- 
cated by  the  medical  profession.     (See  also  p.  541,  footnote.) 

Han-Alctdudie  Oi^m  'n^aes  are  now  made  which  consist  of  pure 
grape  juice  preserved  by  pasteurization.  Suitably  diluted,  they  form 
pleasant  and  refreshing  drinks,  useful  for  quenching  thirst  in  fever 
and  possessed  of  slight  laxative  and  diuretic  properties.' 

Action  and  Uses  op  Wihbs. 

biihienee  on  Digestion. — Wines  have  a  much  more  powerful 
{nbibitory  efTect  on  salivary  digestion  than  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  of  dmilar  strength.  Roberts,'  for  example,  found  that  if  even 
I  per  cent,  of  sherry  or  hock  were  present  in  the  digesting  mixture, 
the  conversion  of  starch  was  almost  brought  to  a  standstill.  This 
effect  of  wines  is  entirely  due  to  their  acidity.  The  experiments  of 
Aitchison  Robertson*  showed  that  a  claret  of  075  per  cent,  acidity 
had  a  markedly  retarding  effect  on  salivary  digestion,  while  the 
influenca  of  a  sherry  of  0*54  per  cent,  and  a  port  of  0*42  per  cent, 
was  very  much  less.  Chittenden  and  Mendel  confirmed  these  results. 
The  inhibitory  effect  of  wines  is  lost  when  their  acidity  is  neutralized. 
Hence,  it  is  an  obvious  advantage,  from  a  digestive  point  of  view,  to 
mix  the  more  acid  wines  with  an  alkaline  aerated  water. 

On  gastric  digestion,  also,  wines  exert  a  retarding  effect  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  they  contain.  The  cause  of  this 
is  not  clear.    According  to  some  writers,  it  depends  upon  their  solid 

'  See  alao  Coley,  BHt.  Mtd.  Jtmm.,  September  10.  1S9S. 

■  For  ualysea  im  the  Umctt,  S^tember  is.  1903.  They  an  npplisd  by 
SelDheimer  and  Co .  Snrbitoii.  Surrey. 

■  '  Digestian  «iid  Diet,'  p.  117.  *  Jaian.  oj AiuU.  and  PkyiMag,,  sxdl.  613. 
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ingredients.  Roberts  attributes  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  some  of  the 
volatile  constituents.  Sherry  and  port  seem  to  have  a  mora 
powerful  effect  than  claret  or  hock.  Half  a  pint  of  sherry  in 
3  pounds  weight  of  stomach  contents  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very 
pronounced  degree  of  inhibition,  and  yet  this  is  a  not  infrequent 
allowance.  A  pint  of  claret  or  hock  is  also  enough  to  produce 
distinct  effects.  Effervescing  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
champagne,  are  much  more  feeble  in  their  results,  probably  because 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  them  chums  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  mechanically. 

'  The  effect  of  wines  on  ptmcreatic  digestion  is  aMn  to  thdr  action  in 
the  mouth,  and  may  be  entirely  explained  by  their  add  qualities  * 
(Chittenden). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
effects  of  wines  upon  the  chemical  processes  of  digestion.  As  in  the 
case  of  alcohol,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  result  of  taking 
wine  with  meals  is  un^Lvourable ;  for,  by  the  increase  of  appetite 
and  gastric  secretion  which  they  induce,  they  may,  in  moderate 
quantity  at  least,  not  only  neutralize  any  inhibition  of  the  merely 
chemical  processes  which  they  exert,  but  actually  render  digestion 
quicker  and  easier  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  actions  of  wines  both  in  health  and  disease. 

Oenentl  Action  of  Wine*  In  Health. — '  The  conventional  value  ol 
wine  is  determined  less  by  its  principal  ingredients  than  by  the 
prominence  of  the  specific  character  termed  bouquet  and  the  absence 
of  certain  faults.  Dietetically,  roost  wines  are  of  equal  value  pro* 
vided  tbey  are  the  products  of  a  fovourable  season,  pure  and  free 
from  the  ^ults  produced  by  fungi '  (Thudicbum). 

<  I  have  purposely  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question  so 
frequently  and  so  uselessly  put,  "  Why  is  one  kind  of  wine  better 
than  another  7"  Every  constituent  helps  to  promote  excellence : 
alcoholic  content,  bouquet,  and  every  non-volatile  ingredient.  One 
wine  is  liked  on  account  of  its  aroma,  another  on  account  et  its 
strength,  a  third  simply  because  of  its  flavour '  (Mulder). 

These  two  quotations  contain  the  gist  of  most  that  can  be  sud  as 
to  the  action  of  different  wines  on  the  human  body.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  embrace  quite  the  whole  truth.  We  may  admit  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  dietetics,  most  sound  wines  are  equally  good  as 
long  as  their  alcoholic  strength  is  the  same,  and  that  the  esthetic 
quaUties  determine  their  market  much  more  than  their  hygienic 
value ;  but  it  roust  be  remembered  that  a  wine  may  contain 
ingredients  which  elude  chemical  analysis,  but  which  are  yet  aot 
without  influence  upon  health,  for,  as  has  been  truly  said,  <  the 
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favmaD  brain  and  the  human  stomach  axe  the  only  analysts  which 
never  "loirwc  mistaltes.' 

The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  huA  that  different 
constitutions  react  very  differently  to  the  same  wine,  a  fact  which 
must  be  within  the  experience  of  everyone.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  explained  by  difrerenc©  of  habits,  the  sedentary  man,  for 
example,  requiring  to  be  much  more  sparing  in  bis  use  of  certain 
wines  than  his  fellow  of  more  active  pursuits;  but  this  does  not 
account  for  all  the  facts,  and  much  must  be  put  down  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  one  can  merely  describe  as  idiosyncrasy. 

In  endeavounng  to  get  further  light  on  the  subject,  we  shall  do 
best  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  principal  constituents  of  wines  on 
the  body  individually,  and  afterwards  attempt  to  deduce  from  the 
results  of  tbat  study  some  general  rules  for  our  guidance  in  recom- 
mending wines  in  health  and  disease. 

Alcohol. — As  a  general  rule,  the  Btimnlatisg  actlan  of  any  wine 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  it  contuns. 
Now,  the  natural  wines  only  contain  about  half  as  much  alcohol  as 
the  strong  or  fortified  wines,  so  that  two  bottles  of  good  claret  or 
bock  are  about  equal,  as  &ir  as  alcohol  is  concerned,  to  one  bottle  of 
port  or  sherry. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  stimulating  action  of  a  fortified  wine 
may  be  regarded  as  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a  natural  wine.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  quite  true  in  any  given  case.  Wines 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in 
different  proportions.  For  one  thing,  the  mere  fact  of  dilution  is  of 
importance.  The  more  dilute  the  alcohol  is,  the  more  slowly  it  will 
be  absorbed,  and  the  less  the  chance  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  reach- 
ing the  tissues  at  one  moment.  The  ethers  and  other  volatile  con- 
stituents, too,  have  a  certain  modifying  influence  upon  some  of  the 
actions  of  alcohol,  and  a  wine  which  is  rich  in  these  elements  may 
be  expected  to  have  a  different  effect  from  another  which  is  devoid 
of  them,  even  although  the  two  are  of  equal  alcoholic  potency. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  when  all  due  weight  has  been  given  to 
such  modifying  factors,  one  is  pretty  safe  in  concluding  tbat  It  is 
only  the  weaker,  ij,,  natural,  wines  which  are  adapted  for  habitual 
use  as  accessories  of  the  diet.  We  have  further  learnt  that  from 
I  to  3  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  is  about  the  amount  which  can  be 
safely  taken  in  one  day.  Now,  2  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  are 
contained  in  one  bottle  of  good  claret  or  hock,  and  therefore  we  may 
ccnclude  that  half  a  bottle  daily  of  such  wines  is  a  safe  allowance  for 
a  sedentary  individual,  and  a  whole  bottle  is  enough  for  a  man  of 
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more  active  life.  The  fortified  wines,  oa  the  other  hand,  should  be 
reserved  for  special  occasions,  or  should  only  be  used  as  medidnes 
tuider  medical  advice. 

Acids. — We  have  seen  that  adds  are  an  indispensable  ingredient 
of  all  wines,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  present  in  the  form  of 
bitartrate  of  potash,  but  that  some  wines  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  volatile  acids,  such  as  acetic,  in  addition.  To  the  healthy 
man  the  amount  of  acid  present  in  any  reasonably  sound  wine  may 
be  regarded  as  harmless,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  wines  with 
a  high  degree  of  acidity  may  be  injurious  to  some  constitutions,  and 
especially  to  the  gouty  and  the  rheumatic.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  proposition  can  be  maint^ned  in  such  an  absolute  form.  One 
must  remember  that  the  organic  acids  and  their  salts  contained  in 
wine  are  converted  in  the  body  into  alkaline  compounds,  and  ar« 
excreted  as  such.  Certainly  bitartrate  of  potash  increases  very 
appreciably  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  there- 
fore, how  its  presence  in  wine  can  be  other  than  beneficial,  as  Ear  as 
gravel,  at  least,  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  bet,  Uebig  long  i^o 
pointed  out  that  the  free  use  of  hock  (a  rather  acid  wine)  tended  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  The  same  is  true 
of  cider.  Those  who  drthk  largely  of  it  are  not  troubled  with 
gravel;  indeed,  they  are  stated  to  enjoy  a  special  immunity  from 
that  disease,  for  it  not  only  renders  the  urine  less  acid,  but  increases 
its  volume,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  Normandy  the  young  and 
inexperienced  practitioner  ia  constantly  diagnosing  an  imaginary 
diabetes. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  this  may  alt  be  true  as  regards 
the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  urinary  passages,  yet  the  acidity  of 
wines  may  render  them  harmful  in  the  tissues  before  the  oxidation 
of  their  organic  acids  into  alkaline  forms  has  had  time  to  take  place. 
Even  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  proved,  and  Luff  has 
shown*  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  acid  wines  are  not  those 
which  are  most  generally  credited  with  being  producers  of  gout. 
The  supposed  connection,  indeed,  between  variations  in  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  and  the  occurrence  of  gout  has  probably  been  exagger- 
ated, and  demands  much  further  investigation. 

The  action  of  the  tumin  in  wine  must  be  sharply  distinguished 
&om  that  of  its  other  organic  acids.  A  nmgk  or  astrin^tnt  and  an 
add  wine  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  former  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter.  The  red 
wines,  as  a  class,  are  richer  in  tannin  than  the  white,  and  port, 
especially  when  young,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all.  Burgundy,  on 
■  ■  Gout :  lU  Pathology  and  TrealnieDl,'  Cassell  and  Co.,  1898 
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the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  coatam  a  large  amount  of  tbia 
constituent.  Owing  to  this  property,  red  wines  may  be  useful  in 
diarrhcea  and  harmful  to  the  constipated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  presence  of  roughness  or  astringency  {ia.,  of 
taoDiD)  in  awine  confers  upon  it  any  special  strengthening  qualities. 

5<^r,— There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  craze  at  present  is  for 
dry,  ia.,  sugar-free,  wines.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
this  can  be  justified.  We  have  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
which  can  be  consumed  daily  in  the  form  of  wine,  no  matter  how 
sweet,  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected  from  a  merely  tmtritm 
pcnnt  of  view.  The  further  question  therefore  arises.  Is  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  sugar,  which  even  the  so-called  '  sweet ' 
wines  contain,  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  ?  Here,  again,  it  is 
the  gouty  who  are  believed  to  be  subject  to  special  risks.  There  is 
no  more  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  sugar  of  wines,  ^  M, 
is  any  more  harmful  to  such  persons  than  their  acids  are.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the  fortified  wines 
which,  as  a  class,  are  the  sweet  wines,  and  the  natural  wines  which 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  are  dry,  and  the  suspicion  naturally  arises 
that  it  is  the  greater  amount  of  alcohol  in  tbe  sweet  wines  which 
renders  them  dangerous  to  the  gouty  (even  granting  that  such 
danger  has  been  proved  to  exist),  rather  than  the  sugar  which  they 
also  contain. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  comUned  presence  of  both 
•agar  and  acid  in  a  wine  which  renders  it  harmful  to  the  class  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  rather  than  either  of  these  ingredients  alone. 
There  is  certainly  some  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  wine  is  more 
apt  to  excite  an  '  acid '  dyspepsia  in  gouty  subjects  than  dry  wines 
are.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  sugar 
from  the  stomach  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  its  replacement  by 
s  large  quantity  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
case,  too,  that  fermentation  is  apt  to  be  restarted  in  a  fortified  wine 
once  its  alcohol  is  diluted  in  the  stomach,  and  that  this  may  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  acid  substances.  Be  the  explanation  what 
it  may,  the  gouty  man  does  well  to  avoid  tbe  fortified  wines  unless 
very  dry,  for  such  a  dyspepda  is  prone  to  be  the  signal  for  an  attack 
of  gout.i 

'  Tb«  Ltmttt  {Pehnaxj  19,  iSgg)  ^va  the  following  list  of  pracdcall;  Kigar- 
ItM  liquon  which  mj  be  recommcDded  to  diabetici  kod  the  gouty : 

o/Siigar. 
CbMmptgat '  5an> Sacra'  (Hertz and  Collingwood}  ..     o'l 

Califonian  BnrvuodT  (Holg,  S"**!^  and  Co.,  Moncboft^)      0^15 
H  CUiet  H  H  H  •'U 
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Tba  action  of  the  extraetivts  of  wioe  on  the  body  ts  obscura.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  their  influence  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
extractives  of  meat,  and  they  are  believed  to  help  in  the  makbg  of 
blood.  It  may  be  worth  while  remembering  that  extractives  are 
most  abundant  in  old  wines  and  those  of  good  vintage. 

The  volatile  cansiituetits  of  wine  include  the  ethers  and  essential  oils, 
the  latter,  along  with  certain  highly-oxidized  aldehydes,  being 
probably  chiefly  responsible  for  the  quality  known  as  '  bouquet.* 
The  action  of  these  upon  the  body  in  health  is  probably  slight, 
though  they  may  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  intoxicating 
tendency  of  the  alcohol  along  with  which  they  occur.  In  disease. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ethers,  and  especially  th«r  volatile  members, 
seem  to  have  often  a  most  valuable  stimulating  influence  on  the 
exhausted  brain  and  heart. 

In  attempting  to  summarize  the  points  which  have  been  raised  in 
this  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  wines  in  health,  I  cannot  do  b^ter 
than  quote  the  conclusions  of  Anstie  :* 

I.  Wines  for  daily  use  by  healthy  adults  should  not  on  the 
average  contain  more  than  lo  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol  (by  wa^t) ; 
8  «-  9  per  cent,  is  better. 

3.  If  wine  be  used  as  the  daily  drink,  it  is  best,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  use  only  one  Idnd  at  a  time  and  no  other  form  of  alcoholic  liquid. 

5.  Sound  natural  wines  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  best  economic 
advantage  from  the  Bordeaux  district ;  the  red  wines  are  tc  be 
preferred. 

4.  Rhine  wines  (white)  are  equally  excellent,  but  mors  expensive. 

5.  Hungarian  wines  are  also  in  many  instances  excellent^  but 
tbey  are  unequal  in  quality  owing  to  defects  of  manufttctiire. 

Pirat. 
»/  Sugar. 

Atutralian  Bargandy  (Bargo^c)         OiS 

South  Australian  wines  (Onon  Brand,  S.  Bamqr  Tonng, 
J5,  WaJbrook  Straet,  E.C.); 

CabemM ■•         ..    0-14 

Burg:und]r .,         „    o'ld 

Reisliag *.         .,    o'3a 

Dry  Imperial  Champagne  (MoCt  and  Chandon)      ..         ..    a-6] 

Cider  (Gaymer  and  Sod)  07    tos-n 

Harvey'a  Pale  Ale  ..         ..    Nooa. 

BM:kandCa.-8Anti.dlabeticNoo-M)dWbiakr 

D«war  and  Sons        „  „  „  ,.         „        „. 

Vibrona  Champagiw       ..         ..         „         .,         ,.         ..    o'i3 

„        Sherry   ..         ..         ..         ,.        „         „         ..    O'lo 

Vltali'a  Italian  wins* O'titOO'ty    . 

■  'On  the  Uuaof  Wioet  hi  Health  and  IMmsm' (MKmilUnMid  Co.,  iSn), 
P-99- 
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6.  Gradk  wines  labonr  under  the  same  defects. 

7.  The  fortified  wines,  aa  a  class,  develop  no  proper  vinous 
qualities  till  the;  have  been  for  some  ;ears  in  bottle.  Sherry, 
however,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  wines  of  this  class  in  the 
rairidity  with  which  it  develops  the  volatile  ethers. 

8.  Fortified  wines  in  soiall  quantities,  especially  sherry,  for  the 
reason  just  named,  are  the  appropriate  stimuli  of  certain  kindaof 
infantile  and  youthful  debility,  and  of  the  enfeebled  nervous  system 
of  old  persons. 

9.  Half  a  bottle  of  a  natural  wine  a  day  for  a  sedentary  and  a 
bottle  a  day  for  a  vigorous  and  actively-employed  adult  affords  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  allowance  of  alcohol,  and  tbls  quantity  of 
wine,  either  alone  or  with  water,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  moderate  persons  for  a  beverage  at  lunch  and  dinner,  the  only 
two  meals  at  which  alcohol  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taken. 

The  use  c£  wines  in  disease  will  be  considered  in  subsequent 
cttaptecfc 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
THE  COOKIHa  OF  FOODS* 

Trb  object  of  cooking  food  is  twofold : 

I.  jEstketie — to  improve  its  appearance  and  to  develop  In  It  new 
flavours. 

a.  Hygienic — to  sterilize  it  to  some  extent  and  to  enable  it  to  keep 
longer.* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  cooking  increases  the  digestibilit;  ot 
food.  That  is  only  true  of  vegetable  foods.  The  digestitulitj  of 
animal  foods  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  cooking.  This 
is  true  at  least  of  the  ehetnical  processes  of  digestion,  though  the 
increased  attractiveness  of  well-cooked  food  may  render  it  indirectly 
more  capable  of  digestion  by  callii^  forth  a  more  profuse  flow  61 
psychical  gastric  juice  (see  p.  410). 

The  application  of  heat  in  some  form  or  another  being  the 
essentia]  part  of  all  ordinary  processes  of  cooking,  it  is  important 
to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  npos  the  different  ebeinical 
oonstititentB  of  food. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  the  proUids  of  the  food  is  to  coagulate  them. 
It  would  be  a  complete  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  boiling 
temperature  is  essential  for  bringing  about  this  change,  for  all  pro- 
teids,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  coagulated  if  their  temperature 
is  raised  to  170"  F,    We  shall  subsequently  see  that  ignorance  of 

'  The  reader  may  also  consnlt  on  this  sabjecl  '  Tba  Chamistry  of  Cookny.' 
t^  W.  Malthiea  Williams  (LondoD,  CbaUo  and  Windns,  1S91)  1  Thodicbnm's 
■Spirit  of  Cookery'  (London,  Bailliire, Tindall  and  Coi,  iSgsi;  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  'Food  and  Feeding,'  ninth  edition  (London,  Frederick  Wanw 
and  Co.),  chapters  v,  and  vi. 

^  Ne  animal  parasite  found  in  meat  Is  capable  ot  withstanding  « tenperatitn  «1 
70*  C  Alt  ordinary  forms  of  cooking  will  therefore  render  meat  ino  £ram  this 
•onrce  of  infection.  On  the  other  band,  many  pathogenic  bacteria,  tnch  aa  IhoM 
of  tpleoie  fever,  malignant  oedema,  septicaemia,  and  chicken  cholera,  if  present  is 
the  iotarlor  of  meat,  might  quite  easily  escape  being  killed  by  Uia  tempcntom 
nanally  reached  in  ordinary  methods  of  cookmg. 
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tliis  £ftct  is  a  fertile  source  of  errors  in  cooking.  If  the  temperatura 
be  raised  much  above  tUs  point,  tbo  proteid  tends  to  shrink  and 
harden,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  food  in  which  it  is  contained  is 
proportionately  lessened. 

Of  the  earbohydratis  of  the  food,  starch  is  most  afiiected  by  heat. 
Dry  beat  converts  starch  into  a  soluble  form,  and  ultimately  into 
dextrin.  This  change  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  crust  of 
bread,  and  also  in  the  making  of  toast.  Moist  heat  causes  the 
starcb  grains  to  swell,  and  ultimately  to  rupture  their  cellulose 
envelopes,  and  the  starch  is  then  said  to  be  gelatinized.  That  this 
change  also  takes  place  considerably  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  gelatdnixatloa-poiiLtB  ol 
diffonnit  kinds  of  starch  :* 

Oat tSs'F. 

Barlej  176*  p. 

Bjre     .. 176*  F. 

Wheat  176*  P. 

RiM    .. 176°?. 

Maize  167°  P. 

Potato  M9*P. 

Mere  again  one  sees  that  in  the  case  of  some  starchy  foods,  at  any 
rate,  the  change  which  it  is  the  object  of  cooking  to  efiect  can  be 
brought  about  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  sugar  have  already  been  described,  and 
h  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  partial  conversion  of 
sugar  into  caramel  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  flavour  is  developed 
in  food  by  cooking. 

The  fats  of  food  are  not  so  much  affected  by  heat  as  the  proteiits 
and  carbohydrates.  At  high  temperatures,  however,  as  when  one 
of  the  dry  methods  of  cooking  is  employed,  some  at  least  of  the 
iaX  may  perhaps  undergo  a  partial  decomposition,  with  the  libera- 
tion of  free  fatty  acid.*  This  may  explain  why  it  is  that  hot  fat 
is  so  much  more  apt  to  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  cold 
&t,  for  it  is  not  improbable  than  the  fatty  acid  may  reunite  with 
glycerine  to  form  neutral  fat  on  cooling.  Fat  which  has  been 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  again  is  often  found  to  have  become  more 
granular  than  it  was  before.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the 
driving  otT  of  water,  and  it  tends  to  render  the  fat  more  brittle,  and 
consequently  more  digestible  than  it  was  before.  The  change  is  well 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  dripping,  and  also  in  fried  bacon. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  we  may  proceed  to  the 

'  From  Sykes'  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Brewing,'  p,  70. 
■  See  also  Matthieu  Williams'  -  Cbemistr7  of  Cookery,'  p.  Ij8. 
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study  of  the  tSexAi  of  oooking  up«]  animal  and  vegetable  foods 
respectively. 

t.  Cooking  of  Mbat. 

The  idea!  to  be  aimed  at  in  cooking  meat  is  to  decompose  its  red 
colouring  matter  (ba?mogIobin),  so  as  to  remove  its  raw  appearance, 
and  to  do  this  without  overcoagulating  the  solid  proteids  of  the 
meat  or  removing  from  it  its  flavouring  ingredients  (extractives). 

We  may  glance  very  briefly  at  the  means  by  which  this  ideal  is 
to  be  attained  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking. 

I.  Boiling. — It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  ' boiling '  should  be 
applied  at  all  to  any  method  of  cooking  meat,  for  it  implies  that  tbs 
subjection  of  the  meat  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (212*  F.) 
is  an  essential  of  the  process.  But  this,  for  the  reasons  indicated 
above,  is  a  mistake.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  meat  is 
decomposed  and  rendered  brown  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  by  going  up  to  the  boiling-point 
one  runs  the  risk  of  hardening  the  meat  by  overcoagulation  of  its 
proteids. 

That  the  boiling-point  is  not  essential  for  the  complete  coagulatioo 
of  the  proteids  can  be  most  easily  proved  in  the  case  of  an  egg.  If 
two  eggs  are  taken,  and  one  kept  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  175*  F. 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  other  for  an  equal  length  of  time 
in  boiling  water,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  that 
the  contents  of  both  are  solid  throughout,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the 
former  they  consist  of  a  tender  jelly,  whereas  in  'the  boiled  ^g  they 
are  dense  and  almost  leathery.  Several  so-called  egg-boilers, 
indeed,  have  now  been  introduced  which  go  upon  the  correct 
principle  of  cooking  the  egg  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  an  ^g  holds  good  also  for  meat,  and 
accordingly  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  '  boiling '  tA 
meat  is  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  rise 
much  above  that  which  is  required  for  the  coagulatioo  of  proteids. 
It  is  only  by  giving  heed  to  this  that  one  can  achieve  the  first  result 
desired — the  abolition  of  the  raw  colour  of  the  meat  with  avoidance 
of  oveihardening. 

The  second  object  to  be  aimed  at,  that  of  retaining  all  the  flavour- 
ing constituents  of  the  meat,  also  demands  some  care.  The  flavour 
of  meat  is  due  to  its  extractives  and  salts,  and  both  of  these  are 
readily  dissolved  by  water.  If  the  water  in  which  the  meat  has 
been  cooked  is  to  be  consumed  in  the  form  of  soup,  the  partial 
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removal  of  some  of  these  flavouring  ingredients  is  not  of  much 
importance ;  but  if  the  meat  alone  is  to  be  eaten,  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  thur  being  dissolved  out. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  as  small  a  qtiantity  of  water  as 
possible ;  for  the  larger  the  proportion  of  water  to  meat,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  soluble  substances  removed.  The  quantity  of 
water,  therefore,  should  be  just  suiGcient  to  cover  the  meat,  and  no 
more. 

The  other  way  of  obviating  removal  of  soluble  substances  is  to 
seat  itp  the  piece  of  meat.  This  is  best  achieved  by  plunging  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  leaving  it  there  for  a  few  minutes.  This  causes 
a  rapid  and  complete  coagulation  of  the  proteid  in  the  Ebres  of  the 
meat,  which  forms  an  almost  impermeable  layer  on  the  surface,  and 
shuts  in  the  soluble  constituents.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  bs  lowered,  and  the  process  of 
cooking  continued  slowly. 

3.  In  the  process  of  roasting  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  meat  by 
direct  radiation,  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  water.  Here, 
again,  high  temperatures  should  be  avoided,  except  at  the  outset, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  sealing  of  the  surface,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  boiling.  If  the  piece  of  meat  is  thin,  the  high  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  first  exposed  not  only  seals  the  sur&ce,  but  also 
coagulates  the  proteid  throughout  the  whole  thickness,  so  that  the 
meat  is  practically  cooked  at  once.  This  happens,  for  instance, 
when  a  chop  is  cooked  on  the  grill,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
sealing  is  shown  by  the  ^t  that  the  water  vapour  produced  from 
the  fluids  in  the  meat  is  unable  to  escape,  and  by  its  expansion 
causes  the  chop  to  assume  that  pu^  form  which  is  a  sign  of  skilful 
cookery.  Id  the  case  of  a  large  joint  the  heat  does  not  penetrate 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  admit  of  instantaneous  cooking,  and  in 
that  case  a  long  exposure  to  a  lower  temperature  is  required  after 
the  sur&ce  has  once  been  sealed.  Desiccation  of  the  meat  during 
this  period  is  prevented  by  continuous  basting,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  impeuetntble  varnish  of  fat  over  the  surface.  Roasting,  if  properly 
performed,  not  only  prevents  the  escape  of  the  natural  flavourers  of 
the  meat,  but  develops  in  it  substances  which  are  themselves  of  a 

>  Recent  experimsDCs  in  America,  however,  have  shown  that  if  meal  be  cooked 
in  water  at  So  to  83*  C.,  placing  Ibe  meat  in  hot  or  cold  water  at  the  start  has 
but  little  effect  on  tbe  amount  of  material  found  in  the  broth  (U.S.  Dept.  of 
Afciicnltare.  Off.  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bull.  No.  141,  1904). 

*  The  '  Unitine '  Gas  Griller  recently  invented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Harris  i*  th* 
best  roaster  with  which  the  writer  is  Acquainted.  For  simplicity,  cleanlioeM, 
dRciency,  aad  eoonomy  it  cannot  be  sarpassed. 
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sapid  nature.  This  is  due  to  a  change  which  it  brings  about  in 
the  extractives  on  the  sur&ce,  analogous  to  the  alteration  which 
sugar  undergoes  in  its  conversion  into  caramel.  This  results  in  tfao 
production  of  the  dark-brown,  sticky  substance  on  the  sur&ce  of  a 
roast  joint  which  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and  which  is  sometimes 
termed  osnuuoM,     It  is  one  of  the  most  safnd  substances  known. 

3-  BaUnc  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  roasting,  the  heat  in 
that  case  being  applied  all  round  the  meat  at  once,  instead  of  only 
to  one  side  at  a  time.  The  production  of  osmazone  by  this  process 
is,  however,  rather  limited. 

4.  Stowing  is  in  many  respects  the  ideal  method  of  cooking  meat. 
If  properly  performed,  it  coagulates  without  overbardening  the 
proteids,  while,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  juice  is  eaten  along  with 
the  meat,  none  of  the  flavouring  ingredients  are  lost.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  and  miusture  coaverts  most  of  tbe 
connective  tissue  into  gelatin,  so  that  the  fibres  readily  fall  apart 
and  the  meat  becomes  very  tender.  Here,  again,  the  secret  of 
success  consists  in  avoiding  too  high  temperatures.  It  is  oot 
sufficient  to  place  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to 
'simmer'  instead  of  'bcnl.'  The  use  of  a  thermometer  will  show 
that  the  temperature  of  'dmmering'  and  'boiling' water  is  really 
the  same,  i.e.,  312*  F.,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  former 
case  the  heat  is  reaching  tbe  water  more  rapidly  and  more  of  it  Is 
wasted.  In  proper  stewing  tbe  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  180*  F. 

%.  Cooking  of  Fish. 

The  flavouring  ingredients  of  fish  are  even  more  ea^ly  dissolved 
oot  by  water  than  those  of  meat ;  and  as  fish  has  less  flavour  to 
start  with,  any  loss  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason  boiling,  unless  very  carefully  performed  on  the  lines  above 
laid  down,  is  not  a  suitable  method  of  cooking  fish.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Henry  Thompson*  show  that  even  when  carefully 
performed  it  is  apt  to  result  in  a  loss  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter.  For  this  reason  cooking  by  means  of  water-vapour  (steam- 
ing) is  preferable,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables. 

Baking  and  roasting  are  also  appropriate  means  of  cooking  fish, 
if  carried  out  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  meaL* 

■  '  Pood  and  Feeding,'  p.  106, 

*  For  deuila  at  tba  ntMiod  o(  toutlag  Sib  Ma  Sir  Hmrf  ThompMo,  It*,  til. 
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Frrlnc  is  b.  metbod  of  cooking  specially  applicable  to  some  forms 
of  fisb,  and  demands  a  special  word  of  description,  especially  as  tba 
prcx:ess  is  so  often  misunderstood. 

Tfae  essecce  of  frying  condsts  in  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  object 
to  be  cooked  to  a  veiy  high  temperature.  This  has  the  effect  of 
producing  an  instantaneous  coagulation  of  the  proteids  on  the 
sur&ice,  along  with  a  slight  degree  of  charring.  .Any  escape  of 
soluble  substances  is  thus  prevented,  while  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture is  so  high  that  the  fish  or  other  substance  is  practically  cooked 
througboat  its  whole  thickness  almost  instantaneously. 

In  order  to  att^n  this  very  high  temperature,  some  form  of  fat 
must  be  used  as  a  medium.  Olive-oil  or  good  cottonseed-oil  are 
best  The  cnl  Bfaould  be  heated  in  a  deep  pan  almost  to  its  boiling- 
point  (the  actual  temperature  is  about  350°  to  390°  F.) ;  and  when 
this  temperature  has  been  reached  the  object  to  be  fried  should  be 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  pan,  and  left  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  sputtering  which  ensues  is  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  object  into  steam.  When  this  has 
ceased  the  cooking  will  be  complete,  and  the  object  should  be  lifted 
out  and  the  excess  of  oil  allowed  to  drain  off. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  process  differs  entirely  from  the 
so-called  '  frying  '  usually  practised  in  this  country,  in  which  the  bX 
employed  is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  object 
from  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  shallow  pan,  in  which  a  sort  of 
toasting  is  really  accomplished. 

3.  Cooking  op'  Veqbtablb  Foods. 

la  the  cooldng  of  vegetable  foods  the  objects  to  be  achieved  are 
different  from  those  which  one  seeks  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of 
animal  foods.  Cellulose  and  raw  starch  are  almost  incapable  of 
digestion  by  man,  and  hence  the  softening  and  rupture  of  the 
cellulose  framework  of  a  vegetable  food  and  the  gelatin ization  of 
its  starch  grains  are  the  chief  ends  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
cooking  to  bring  about. 

CellnloM  can  be  softened,  and,  indeed,  partly  converted  into  sugar, 
Iqr  the  action  of  acids,  aided  by  heat.  This  is  Nature's  method  of 
dealing  with  it.  In  its  unripe  state  a  pear  or  other  fruit  is  hard  and 
•  woody '  from  the  presence  of  a  cellulose  framework.  In  process  of 
ripening  the  acids  in  the  fruit,  aided  by  the  beat  of  the  sun,  effect  a 
softening  of  this  framework,  with  partial  or  complete  solution  of  the 
cellulose  fibres,  the  product  being  the  sweet  and  soft  ripe  fruit. 
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This  method  b  sometimes  unconsciously  imitated  by  man.  The 
process  of  preparing  tnsilage  is  an  example  of  it.  Here,  under  the 
influence  of  fermentative  bacteria,  acids  are  produced  in  grass 
which,  by  the  aid  of  moisture  and  heat,  act  upon  tbe  cellulose,  and 
effect  a  partial  conversion  of  it  into  sugar.  In  Germany  a  very 
similar  process  is  employed  in  the  converaon  of  cabbages  into 
SOMtr-kraut.* 

Tbe  preparation  koown  as  sowaia  is  an  example  of  the  operation 
of  a  similar  agency  on  the  cellulose  of  oatmeal.  Ordinary  porridge, 
also,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  becomes  a  scnl  for  the 
growth  of  acid-forming  bacteria,  and  the  products  of  tbe  growth  of 
these  bring  about  some  degree  of  softening  of  tbe  cellulose  in  the 
particles  of  oatmeal.  For  this  reason  porridge  is  often  found  to  be 
more  digestible  when  stale  than  when  perfectly  fresh. 


FW.  sfr— Cbu*  or  A  Riw  Potato,  with  DKnurrnEBD  Starch  Ounts  am 

CZLLDLOSB   FRAUEWORK. 

Another  way  of  overcoming  the  cellulose  obstacle,  which  may  in  a 
SKBse  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  cooking,  is  by  milling  or  grimiing 
This  breaks  up  the  cellulose  framework,  and  allows  the  digestive 
juices  to  penetrate  into  tbe  nutritive  ingredients  which  it  encloses. 

More  commonly,  however,  one  finds  the  same  object  accomplished 
t>y  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  moUture.     When  exposed  to 
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;t  heat  starch  grdns,  as  we  have  seen,  swell  up,  their  envelopes 
niptuie,  and  tb^  run  together  to  form  a  paste  or  starch  jelly.    A; 


Fla.  JX'— Cblls  or  a 

this  jelly  expands  it  presses  upon  and  ultimately  ruptures  the  fram» 
mark  of  cellulose  in  which  the  grains  are  enclosed,  and  in  this  way 
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the  two  cliief  objects  aimed  at  are  achieved.  The  degree  to  which 
this  occurs  in  different  cases  is  very  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams  (Figs.  39,  30  and  31),  which  illustrate  the  action  of  moistnie 
and  heat  upon  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  potato. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  cooking  is  ol 
immense  importance  in  facilitating  the  digestion  of  vegetable  foods, 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  cellulose  present,  the  more  essential 
does  thorough  cooking  become. 

On  the  proteids  of  vegetables  heat  has  an  effect  precisely  dmilar  to 
that  which  it  exerts  on  the  same  constituent  of  animal  food ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  become  coagulated.  Now,  the  coagulation  of  proteids 
is  accompanied  by  shrinkage  rather  than  by  swelling,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  the  cellulose  framework  encloses  proteid  only,  it  docs  not 
become  ruptured ;  and  one  can  therefore  readily  understand  that  if 
a  vegetable  food  contained  proteid  only  its  digestibility  would  be 
affected  by  cooking  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  that  of  animal 
food :  in  other  words,  it  would  be  rendered  less  rather  than  more 
digestible  by  the  process.  As  a  matter  of  bet,  however,  there  are 
few  vegetable  foods  which  do  not  contain  much  starch  as  well  as 
proteid,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  cooking 
increases  their  digestibility. 

Losses  in  Coobiho. 

No  matter  how  carefully  cooking  is  performed,  a  certain  amonnt  of 
loss  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  food  during  the  process  is 
almost  inevitable.  In  the  case  of  meat,  it  has  been  found  by 
Johnston  that — 

/« BoittHg.      In  Baking.  /a  Roasting. 

4  lb.  of  be«f  loaa  ID  neight     .,         i  lb.  i  lb.  3  cw.  i  lb.  5  oz, 

„      mutton  lou  in  weight  14  oi.  t  lb,  4  o*.  i  lb.  6  or. 

By  iai  the  larger  part  of  this  loss,  however,  is  due  to  water.  Thii 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  given  by  Kdnig : 


Wattr  NilmgtBoia       _  ,  Extraetivt  -,,„ 

*''^-        UalUr.          ^'*-          Matltr.  ^""^ 

PtTCmt.  PtrceHl.  Ptr  etnt.  Ptr  cnU.  fwttat 

,    ..      7088          aa-5i           4-52            86  laj 


Same  after  roMHng 


L- 
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MalUr. 

Salty 

Pit  ctnt. 

Pircml 

a-98 

424 

■90 

2-66 

>-39 

327 

«-3i 

406 

■09 

337 
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Xbe  actual  loss  of  soluble  matter  is  more  clearly  brought  out 
nrhen  these  figures  are  recalculated  od  the  basis  of  dry  substanca  :* 

COMPARATIVE   COMPOSITION   OF  WATER-FREE   SUBSTANCE 
OF  MEATS   BEFORE  AND   AFTER   COOKING. 

"•"■'--  ""S""  "• 

Beef:  Ptr  anl.  Pir  cnt.  Ptrimt. 

B«f6ra  cooking,.  ..  1437  77-31  1547 

Aiter  boiliDg     ,.  ,.  i2'6j  79*o6  '73^ 

After  roosuog  ••  >>  is'27  7^'73  18*41 
Veal  cLtlcts : 

Befure  cooking . .  ..  iisi*  7117  aa-43 

Alter  roasting   ..  ..  10-93  68-36  28-iS 

It  mil  be  observed  that  the  loss  is  entirely  confined  to  the  extractive 
matter  and  salts. 

As  far  as  their  soluble  constituents  are  concerned,  vegetable,  foods 
behave  similarly,  the  loss  of  salts  especially  being  often  very  con- 
siderable. This  point,  however,  has  been  fully  dealt  with  when  the 
composition  of  vegetable  foods  was  described.' 

As  regards  water,  the  behaviour  of  the  two  classes  of  foods  on 
cooking  is  entirely  different,  for  vegetable  foods  tend  to  become 
richer  in  water  when  cooked,  instead  of  losing  it.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  in  this  respect  is  very  well  shown  in  the  following 
figures  given  by  Forster : 


Cooitd. 
Boiled.. 


Flonr  .,    i3toi4pemat.  Bread..        •  _        .        .. 

chewed  70  per  cent. 

Peaa  ,.     14  per  cant.  Peas  broae      . .  68  to  78  per  cent. 

Pea  soup         ..  90  per  cent, 

PotatOM      t.     73       „  Potato  purte  . .  78 

Cabbag«      ..     87        „  Cabbage         ..     83  to9operceni. 

One  may,  thererore,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition  that 
animal  foods  become  less  watery  as  the  result  of  cooking,  while 
vegetable  foods,  on  the  contrary,  become  more  watery. 

This  is  another  explanation  of  the  different  effect  which  cooking 
exerts  on  the  digestibility  of  the  two  classes  of  foods.  The  con- 
centration which  meat  undergoes  when  cooked  is  uo&vourable  to 

'  Bulletin  at.  United  States  DDparlinent  of  A^cultnre,  p.  87. 
■  See  also  United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  49,  'Loaaes  in 
boiling  Vegetable*,'  etc. 
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digestion,  while  the  dilution  of  the  vegetable  foods  after  cooking 
makes  less  demand  on  the  digestive  juices.  This,  too^  is  one  reason 
why  meat  which  has  been  cooked  more  thaa  once  is  rather  difficult 
of  digestion.  Not  only  are  its  protcida  apt  to  be  overcoagulated,  but 
the  relative  proportion  of  iaX  is  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
of  these  ^ts  militate  against  rapid  and  easy  digestion. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  increase  of  bulk  which  vegetable  foods 
undergo  as  the  consequence  of  taking  up  water  in  the  course  of 
cooking  is  apt,  -  for  reasons  already  explained,  to  throw  a  strdn  on 
the  mtekanicai,  as  opposed  to  the  purely  chemical,  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  bearings  of  this  bet  upcm  the  practice  of 
vegetarianism  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

COMPOSITION    OP    SOME    COOKED    VEGETABLE    FOODS 
(EXCLUDING  PKOTEID).' 

N«mti.  W«.Ut.       Ft.      J^    Stmdk. 

Semolisa *.  9o''7  e'oS  o'<i4  714 

Saito 89-oa  a-04  e-ot  9-33 

Oswego ..         ,.  87*33  oiM  ovi  9*68 

Vermicelli ..  87'i4  o^»i  0*07  la's! 

Arrowroot* 93'4i  Trace  0*01  4*8] 

Bender's  Pood,  cooked  with  milk*      ••  8830  2-57  0*13  817 

QoakerOaU          93-48  0-33  0*09  6-13 

Provoit  Oaia         ..        •*        ••        ■•  88*44  o'S^  o'l^  0*00 

FftToU  (Goe  Kraio)            .*         .*         ..  9024  0*03  0*06  7'M 

Farola  (large grain)         ..         ..         *.  8608  0*01  0*13  ti*o6 

Plorador  (large  grajn)     ..         ..         ..  89*43  e-oi  o-oS  8*67 

Graoola ..  87*40  0*03  O'lo  9*41 

Farola  (medium  grain)    ..        ..        ..  89*13  0*01  0*06  8*89 

Foul  barley          ..  83*01  0*07  o'to  13*98 

Motber'aoaU       ••        •.        .•        ..  89*73  a*43  0*15  8-70 

Hominy      ..       •• 86*63  0*09  e'lS  9*^7 

Slow  Cooking, 
Food  being  a  bad  conductor,  beat  only  penetrates  into  it  very 
slowly.  Wolffhiigel  and  Hiippe,*  for  instance,  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  piece  of  meat  weighing  9  pounds 
after  four  hours'  boiling  was  only  88°  Ci  or  12°  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  The  interior  temperature  of  a  roast  varied  from 
70  to  95°  C,  according  to  size.  Similar  observations  have  been 
made  by  Sir  Henry  TbompsoiL*    He  found  that  the  temperatun 

>  Prom  analjTMt  by  Mm  Kalberin*  J.  William*. 

*  West  Indian,  i».  4d.  per  pound. 

'  Cooked  according  to  directions  on  tin— r  tablespoonhl  ictt  nUed,  4  tabW- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  then  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  and  water  added  (|  water, 
I  milk).    All  the  rest  of  the  foods  were  cooked  with  water  alone. 

*  Quoted  in  Bulletin  11.  United  Statet  Department  ol  AgiictilltDtt. 

*  ■  Food  and  Feeding.'  p,  97, 
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close  to  the  bone  of  a  1^  of  mutton  which  had  been  boiled  or  roasted 
loT  some  hours  was  never  above  186°  or  187°  F, 

Hence  it  is  that,  if  heat  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  meat  too  rapidly, 
one  simply  wastes  fuel  and  runs  th»  risk  of  overcooking  the  outer 
layers.  It  is  iax  better  to  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  to  act  on 
the  meat  for  several  hours,  and  the  longer  the  time  allowed,  the 
lo-wer  will  be  the  temperature  required,  always  assuming  that  it  is 
kept  above  the  coagulation -point  of  proteids.  Various  special  forms 
of  apparatus  have  been  invented  with  the  view  of  economizing 
fuel,  and  allowing  of  the  prolonged  action  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  some  of  which  are  cenainly  not  as  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be. 

The  simplest  of  these  are  constructed  00  the  principle  of  an 
ordinary  water-bath,  and  consist  of  a  double  pan,  the  outer  being 
filled  with  water  which  is  kept  at,  or  near  to,  the  boiling-point,  while 
the  article  to  be  cooked  is  placed  in  the  inner  vessel.  The  heat  only 
penetrates  slowly  to  the  latter,  and  never  reaches  the  boiling-point, 
while  any  risk  of  burning  is  also  prevented.  The  French  bain-nutrit 
is  constructed  on  this  plan.  Warren's  Cookiitg-pot  and  BaiUy't 
Cookers^  are  also  good  examples  of  the  application  of  the  principle. 

The  Duplex  BoiUretU*  is  a  modification  of  the  bain-marie,  in  which 
the  steam  from  the  outer  pan  is  prevented  from  escaping  and 
reaches  a  high  temperature,  so  that  the  food  in  the  inner  vessel  can 
be  actually  boiled. 

Somewhat  difTerent  from  these  is  the  Norwegian  Self-acting  Cooking 
Apparatiu.*  This  consists  of  an  outer  cylindrical  vessel  lined  with 
non-conducting  material,  and  an  inner  metal  cylinder  in  which  the 
object  to  be  cooked  is  placed.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  boil  a 
fowl,  we  place  the  latter  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  boil  it  over 
the  fire  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  order  to  *seal  up'  the  surface, 
then  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  and  place  it  in  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  outer  lid  is  then  closed,  and,  the  escape  of  heat  being  thus 
entirely  prevented,  cooking  is  allowed  to  go  on  slowly  for  several 
hours.  On  opening  the  apparatus  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  the  fowl  will  be  found  steaming  hot,  and,  though 
thoroughly  cooked,  quite  tender  throughout  The  apparatus  acts 
on  the  principle  of  entirely  preventing  any  loss  of  heat,  and  just  as 
it  prevents  any  heat  getting  out,  so  it  can  with  equal  efficiency 
prevent   any  from  getting  in.     It   may,  therefore,  be  used   as  ft 

*  Bailey's  Patent  Cookers  Company,  10,  Bromley  Road.  Beckenham,  Kent. 

*  Manafkctured  by  R.  W,  Welbaok,  Nonh  Newington.  Banbury. 

*  Supplied  by  Silver  and  Co.,  Sun  Court,  Comhiir.  E.C 
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refrigerator,  for  keeping  ices,  etc.,  unmelted,  quite  as  well  as  a  coolcer. 
The  ^paratus  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  fuel,  and  is 
vety  useful  to  travellers  and  campers-out,  or  in  any  circainstances  in 
which  one  wants  bot  food  constantly  ready, 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that,  in  the  use  of  an  ordinary  oven,  a 
great  waste  of  fuel  is  inevitable,  for  the  metal  of  which  the  oven  is 
constructed  is  an  admirable  conductor,  and  allows  heat  to  escape  as 
bst  as  it  gets  in.  Id  order  to  prevent  this  and  the  waste  of  fuel 
which  results  from  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  oven 
covered  with  some  non-conducting  material.  The  heat  supplied  by 
the  friel  will  then  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  oven,  and  will  all  be 
utilized  to  cook  the  food,  instead  of  being  to  a  large  extent  dissipated 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

An  oven  constructed  on  this  plan  has  been  devised  by  Canon 
Hoore  Ede  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  penny  dinners.  The 
apparatus  and  its  advantages  are  thus  described  by  its  inventor :' 

'  It  con^ts  of  a  box  3  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  i  foot  9  inches  deep, 
with  an  outer  case  of  sheet  iron.  The  sides  and  lid  are  lined  with 
2^  inches  of  felt,  and  inside  this,  again,  is  a  further  lining  of  tin. 
Underneath  this  box,  which  will  hold  30  gallons,  are  placed  two 
of  Fletcher's  Atmospheric  Gas  Burners.  The  felt  being  a  non- 
conductor, nearly  all  the  heat  from  the  gas  is  utilized,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  gas  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  contents  of  the  box  to  boiling-point,  or  to  the  heat  requiredfiw 
the  food  which  is  being  cooked.' 

'  When  once  the  desired  temperature  is  obtained)  one  of  the 
burners  can  be  turned  off  and  the  other  lowered,  when,  owing  to  the 
prevention  of  radiation  by  the  felt,  it  will  be  found  that  a  merely 
nominal  expenditure  of  gas  will  enable  the  temperature  to  be  main- 
tained for  hours,  and  even  when  the  gas  is  totally  extinguished 
many  hours  will  elapse  before  faod  cooked  will  become  cool. 

'  But  except  in  the  case  of  puddings  which  require  rapid  boiling, 
the  cooking  is  done  in  an  inner  pan,  which  is  placed  inside  the  box, 
and  which  contains  rather  more  than  30  gallons.  The  apparatus 
may  be  best  described  as  a  huge  Warren's  pot,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  whole  of  the  inner  pan  is  surrounded  by  warm 
water. 

*  The  space  between  the  inner  pan  and  the  side  of  the  box  is  filled 

«  19''*^P  ^'•™*  ""d  Cheap  Cooking '  (London :  Waller  ScotI),  18S4. 
1.-- ,  ""^  'he  above  was  written,  »undry  alteralioDs  and  improvemeau  hav* 
l>eeD  made  whicb   conslderaUr   Incroua   tbs  economy  and   efficiency  of  tbe 

aT>nariiriia  '  ' 
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-witb  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  temperature  desired  bj  means  of 
the  gas  burners. 

*  The  chief  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  as  follows : 

*  Economy  in  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which  can  bo  |xrociired 
from  Messrs.  Emley  of  Newcastle. 

*  There  is  little,  if  any,  smell  of  cooking. 

'  The  apparatus  can  be  placed  in  any  room,  and  no  arrangement 
of  fines  is  required.  The  iron  pipe  which  takes  away  the  fumes  of 
the  gas  can  be  carried  into  the  chimney,  if  there  is  one  in  the  room, 
or,  if  there  is  no  chimney,  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  window. 

'  As  the  felt  retains  the  beat,  the  exterior  of  the  box  remains  coot, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  scarcely  affected ;  indeed,  so 
slight  is  the  smell  of  cooking,  so  little  the  beat  radiated,  that  the 
apparatus  might  almost  be  placed  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

'  Owing  to  [be  inner  tin  and  the  box  itself  being  firmly  closed,  no 
evaporation  takes  place,  and  all  the  nutriment  and  flavour  of  the 
fiood  is  preserved. 

'  Surprising  though  it  may  sound,  there  Is  a  gain  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  in  quaotity  in  the  case  of  meat  cooked  in  this  way ;  in  pre- 
paring soup  less  of  the  nutrition  of  the  meat  is  lost,  and  vegetables 
are  more  palatable  as  well  as  more  nutritious  when  cooked  in  the 
manner  described. 

'  Most  food  is  improved  by  being  cooked  very  slowly ;  this  can  be 
easily  done  by  this  apparatus,  and  also  it  can  be  so  adjusted  that 
each  kind  of  food  can  be  cooked  at  the  temperature  which  most 
effectively  brings  out  its  nutritious  qualities ;  this  for  meat  is  at 
about  170*  F.,  for  putse  about  200*. 

'  The  expenditure  for  fuel  is  very  slight ;  gas  costing  seven-tenths 
of  a  penny  will  in  this  apparatus  raise  5  gallons  of  water  to  boiling- 
p(»nt,  and  less  than  3d.  is  sufficient  to  boil  30  gallons.  Ooce  boiled, 
tbe  temperature  can  be  retained  at  a  nominal  expenditure  of  gas. 

'  Another  advantage  is  that  no  food  can  be  burned,  and  no  care  is 
required  to  prevent  that  very  common  catastrophe.  The  food  once 
placed  in  the  inner  tin  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  Space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  case  RUsd  with  water,  the  lid  is  closed  and  tbe 
gas  turned  on  till  the  required  temperature  is  reached;  it  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  dinner  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  As  it  is  often 
convenient  to  prepare  the  dinner  the  previous  afternoon,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  left  cooking  at  a  low  temperature  the  whole  night.  All 
the  labour  entailed  by  keeping  up  a  coal  fire  is  avoided,  and  also  the 
constant  attention  usually  necessary  to  prevent  burning. 

'The  only  defect  of  the  apparatus  is  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
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bakiDg,  but  in  the  case  of  schcral  dinners  I  think  this  will  be  fooni) 
of  little  consequence.' 

The  Aladdin  Oven,  invented  by  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson,  is  on  the 
same  principle.  'It  is  a  simple 
iron  box,  closed  in  front  by  a  door, 
and  having  an  opening  in  the  top 
that  communicates  with  a  tube  to 
let  off  any  superBuous  steam.  This 
box  is  surrounded  by  another,  whose 
top  and  sides  are  made  of  Donjon- 
ducting  material  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  heat.  A  standard,  on 
which  this  box  is  set,  and  a  lamp 
underneath  complete  the  apparatus.** 
A  clearer  idea  of  the  structure  of 
the  oven  will  be  obtained  from  the 
accompanying  diagram,  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Atkinson's  interesting  book 
(Fig.  32). 

The  oven  can  be  heated  either  bj 
a  kerosene  lamp  or  by  a  smalt  gas 
burner,  and  it  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  40  pounds  of   meat  and  15 
Pm.  it- — Tom  Aladpin  Ovbk.  _.        ,        .       .        o*c'il 

(Aftbb  atkinsom.j  quarts  of  water  to   180    F.  m  the 

space  of  seven  hours,  and  if  the  lamp 
is  then  removed  the  temperature  undergoes  no  appreciable  diminu- 
tion for  fully  four  hours. 

Dr.  Atkinson  calculates  that  in  an  ordinary  oven  2  pounds  of  fuel 
must  be  expended  for  every  pound  of  food  cooked,  whereas  in  his 
apparatus  2^  pounds  of  fuel  will  cook  60  pounds  of  food,  and  that 
the  daily  cost  of  cooking  by  it  amounts  to  only  ^.  per  person  for  a 
family  of  ten.  The  saving  <rf  trouble  also  is  enormous,  for  the 
apparatus  can  be  left  to  cook  by  itself  overnight. 

In  1889  and  1890  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  America 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  on  the  best 
methods  of  cooking  food.  They  state  in  their  report'  that  'for 
simplicity,  effective  use  of  heat,  economy  of  fuel  and  development  of 
flavour  in  the  food  cocked,  combined  with  increase  of  its  digestibility, 

■  Edward  AtUnnn,  'Tbe  Scieoce  at  Natritiou  and  the  Art  of  Cooking  in  lbs 
AUddio  Oven'  (Boston,  DamreU  «ad  Upham).  i8g6.  See  also  'HowU  Uaka 
and  Use  «n  Aladdin  Oven.'  by  the  same  author  and  publisher  (1901). 

*  BaUelin  No.  ai.  United  States  Department  of  Agdcnllnra,  p.  04. 
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tha  Aladdin  Oven  is  an  apparatus  fai  exceeding  in  merit  any  other 
nowr  in  the  market.*  A  friend  of  the  writer's  has  used  the  oven  for 
several  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  his  experience 
entirely  t>ears  out  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  in  the  above 
report.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  oven  can  easily  be  con- 
sti-ucted  by  any  intelligent  tinsmith. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  advantages  of  slow  cooking  are 
-well  known  to  some  savage  tribes,  and  in  this  respect  the  civilized 
cook  has  something  to  learn  from  them. 

This  is  the  method  of  cooking  practised  by  the  Kanakas  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  as  described  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  :* 

*  A  hole  is  scooped  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  fire  is  made  ((tf  wood), 
and  kept  burning  until  a  bir-sized  heap  of  glowing  charcoal  remains. 
Pebbles  are  then  thrown  in  until  the  charcoal  is  covered.  Whatever 
is  to  be  cooked  is  enveloped  in  leaves,  placed  upon  the  pebbles,  and 
more  leaves  heaped  upon  it.  The  earth  is  then  thrown  back  into 
the  cavity  and  well  stamped  down,  A  long  time  is,  of  course, 
needed  for  the  viands  to  get  cooked  through ;  but  so  subtle  is  the 
mode  that  overdoing  anything  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A  couple 
of  days  may  pass  from  the  time  of  '  putting  down '  the  joint,  yet 
when  it  is  dug  up  it  will  be  smoking  hot,  retaining  all  its  juices, 
tender  as  jelly,  but,  withal,  as  full  of  flavour  as  it  is  pos^ble  for 
cooked  meat  to  be.  No  matter  how  large  the  joint  is  or  bow  tough 
the  meat,  this  gentle  suasion  will  render  it  succulent  and  tasty;  and 
no  form  of  civilized  cookery  can  in  the  least  compare  with  it.' 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  slow  cooking  couU  well 
be  found. 

**Ti»ataMotaitCaAalor{JjtaAoai  Smith,  Eldw,  and  Ca).  p.  S7}. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

TEE  DiaESTXOH  OF  FOOD  IV  HEALTH 

Ths  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  Dot  so  roach  to  describe  the 
roerely  chemical  processes  of  digestim,  which  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
all  text-books  of  physiology,  as  to  consider  the  bearing  of  some 
pbysioI<%ical  facts  upon  such  matters  as  the  selection  of  foods,  the 
airangeroeot  of  meals,  and  other  practical  questions  in  dietetics. 
As  it  is  di£ficult  to  treat  the  subject  quite  systematically,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  arrange  the  prindpal  tacta  under  separate 
headings. 

DiCBSTlOlf   IN   TKB    MoUTH.l 

The  mouth  stage  of  digestion  is  mainly  a  mechanical  one,  and  its 
object  essentially  protective.  By  reducing  the  food  to  a  pulp,  bj 
breaking  up  and  softening  hard  particles,  by  neutralizing  or  diluting 
irritating  constituents,  such  as  acnds,  and  by  surrounding  the  whole 
mass  with  a  wrapping  of  mucus,  it  is  sought  to  guard  the  stomach 
against  the  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  injurions  substances.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  thorough  chewing  is  of  the  fiist 
importance,  and  if  the  food  is  to  be  thoroughly  chewed  it  must  be 
eaten  slowly.>  To  'bolt'  the  food  in  the  manner — as  h  has  been 
described — in  which  one  posts  letters  interferes  gravely  with  proper 
disintegration  ;  and  many  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  too,  is  kept  up,  if  not 
actually  produced,  by  imperfections  of  the  teeth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  chemical 
side  to  mouth  digestion  as  well  Starch,  under  the  action  of  the 
ptyatin  in  the  saliva,  and  by  processes  which  need  not   here  he 

■  Forafnllercon^deration  of  this  subject,  SM*  series  of  papers  ('Observatiuu 
OD  Mastication '],  by  Dr.  Hairy  Campbell,  pnblisbed  in  the  Lantil,  Jutf  ii,  tS, 
and  25.  and  August  S,  1903. 

■  AttentioD  has  in  recent  times  boen  called  to  the  great  Importance  of  thorongh 
mastication  by  tbe  eipenments  and  observationa  of  Ur.  Horace  Fletcher,  uha 
bas  proved  not  only  how  greatly  very  prolonged  chewing  facilitates  dif;estioD, 
but  also  that  if  tbe  process  is  cairied  oat  sufficiently  thoroughly  (he  appetite 
and  requirements  of  the  body  are  saiis6ed  by  much  less  food  than  tbe  amoant 
usually  taken.  For  a  (iescription  of  his  method  see  a  pap  jr  by  Dr.  Hubert  Higgini 
('  Is  Man  Poltophagic  or  Psoniopbagic  I'),  Laicit,  May  30  and  37,  igo^ 
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described,  is  converted  into  soluble  substances.  The  degree  to  which 
this  occurs  varies,  partly  with  the  form  of  the  starch  grain,  and  partly 
■with  the  consistence  of  the  food  and  the  reaction  of  the  medium. 

Some  forms  of  starch — «.g.,  that  of  rye  and  maize — are  much  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  saliva  than  others,  such  as  potato  starch ; 
ra.^v  starch,  owing  to  the  cellulose  coating  of  its  grains,  is  hardly 
affected  at  alL 

Porous  foods,  into  which  the  saliva  can  readily  penetrate,  are 
more  easily  attacked  than  dense  and  compact  masses  of  food,  such 
as  new  bread.  Moist  substances,  too,  offer  less  resistance  than 
those  which  are  dry.  As  regards  this  matter  Pereira  has  pointed 
out  an  analogy  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  by  percolation,  the 
substance  to  be  extracted  being  much  more  readily  acted  upon  if  it 
has  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  moistening.  In  accordance  with 
this,  it  has  been  found  that  dry  bread,  taken  alone,  is  digested  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  in  the  mouth  than  if  it  be  eaten  along  with 
water.  A  natural  provision  is  made  for  the  larger  amount  of  ptyalin 
required  for  the  digestion  of  dry  foods,  for  Pawlow  found,  in  hia 
experiments  on  dogs,  that  such  articles  caused  a  much  greater  reflex 
flow  of  saliva  than  moist  foods  did.  The  latter,  indeed,  seemed 
hardly  to  provoke  any  flow  of  saliva  at  all.  We  have  here  a  con- 
firmation of  the  view  that  the  uses  of  the  saliva  are  mainly 
mechanical,  for  the  object  of  the  increased  flow  is  apparently  to 
moisten  the  dry  food,  even  more  than  to  digest  its  starch. 

In  describing  the  influence  of  such  articles  as  vinegar,  malt  liquors, 
and  wines,  on  salivary  digestion,  it  was  pointed  out  how  marked 
was  the  retarding  effect  of  the  acids  which  these  fluids  contain  upon 
the  action  of  ptyalin,  and  the  same  was  found  to  hold  good  for  the 
tannic  acid  in  tea.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  merely 
chemical  effect  of  these  beverages  may  be  to  a  large  extent  counter^ 
acted  by  the  more  profuse  flow  of  saliva  which  they  often  induce. 
All  soui  fluids  possess  this  property,  and  the  warmth  of  tea  and 
the  bitter  ingredients  of  beer  enable  them  to  exert  a  similar  effect. 
Wines,  however,  do  not  seem  to  t>e  powerful  sialogogues,  though  somi 
ot  them,  f^,,  sbeny,  excite  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.* 

Digestion  in  thb  Stohach. 

Just  as  the  chief  object  of  digestion  in  the  mouth  is  to  protect  the 

stomach,  so  the  chief  object  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  to  protect 

the  intestine.    Observations  of  the  results  of  complete  removal  of  the 
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stomach  in  man  have  shown  that  its  co-operation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  complete  digestion  and  absorption  of  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet,  provided  the  latter  be  presented  to  the  intestine  in  a 
suitable  mechanical  form.^ 

The  chief  functions  of  the  stomach,  indeed,  are  probably  thess: 

t.  To  act  as  a  reservoir. 

a.  To  reduce  the  food  to  a  semi-fluid  form. 

3.  To  sterilize  the  food — at  least  in  part. 

4.  To  regulate  its  temperature. 

5.  To  effect  a  slight  degree  of  absorption. 

We  shall  briefly  consider  each  of  these  functions  separately. 

I.  By  acting  as  a  nserroir,  the  stomach  enables  us  to  take  oar 
food  in  condderable  quantities  at  a  time;  i.t.,  it  renders  wuait 
possible.  The  practical  convenience  of  this  needs  no  demoustratioa* 
but  some  other  points  connected  with  the  question  of  meals  require 
to  be  nused. 

And  firstly  it  may  be  asked,  At  what  intervals  should  idmIb  fa* 
taken  ?  Is  it  better  to  take  several  small  meats,  or  to  consume  oae's 
daily  supply  of  food  at  one  or  two  sittings  ?  The  reply  undoubtedly 
is  that  several  small  meals  are  best.  The  '  one-roeal-a-day  man '  is 
at  a  double  disadvantage :  (i)  he  is  apt  to  overburden  the  mechanical 
powers  of  bis  stomach  by  the  mere  weight  of  food  introduced  into  it 
at  one  time ;  (a)  some  of  the  constituents  of  food  so  introduced  are 
partly  wasted,  owing  to  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  tissues  hang 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  flood  of  nutriment  which  reaches  than 
all  at  once.     Let  us  cou^der  each  of  these  points  for  a  moment. 

(1)  The  capadty  of  the  human  stomach  is  very  variable,  both  in 
different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods 
of  life.  On  the  average  it  may  be  put  down  as  from  3  to  4  pints,*  and 
in  the  case  of  solids  at  about  2  pounds.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
the  total  amount  of  solid  food  required  daily  is  at  least  3  pounds, 
it  is  evident  that  if  one  were  to  take  the  whole  of  this  in  one  meal 
he  would  be  apt  to  overtask  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  or  to 
produce  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  the  case  of  persons  of 
feeble  digestive  power  the  limitation  of  the  bulk  of  meals  is  of  even 
greater  importance.     For  them  '  little  and  often '  is  the  golden  rule. 

(a)  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  more  food  is  wasted  when  it  b 
all  taken  at  once  than  when  tt  is  spread  over  a  considerable  time. 
The  waste  chiefly  affects  the  proteids,  which  are  the  most  rapidly 
digested  of  the  constituents  of  the  food,  and  is  partly  due  to  defective 
absorption  and  increased  opportunity  for  intestinal  putrefoctioo. 
alter,  LonHfJanuary  15.  1898. 
GillcEpie,  '  Tha  Natural  Hisiory  of  Dl 
*Modeiii  Gastric  Methods.'  p.  3,  t£9g. 
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Rajike,  for  instance,  found  that  if  he  ate  1,800  grammes  of  meat 
all  at  once  the  loss  by  the  bowel  amounted  to  12  per  cent.,  but 
if  the  same  quantity  of  meat  was  divided  into  three  meals  the  waste 
vras  only  5  per  cent.  The  loss  of  proteid  must  also  be  attributed  in 
part  to  defective  assimilation.  If  the  tissues  are  so  flooded  with 
proteid  that  they  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  whole  of  it,  the  excess 
appears  to  be  rapidly  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea  instead  of  being 
stored  up.  This,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  which  Krummacher' 
drew  from  his  experiments  on  d(^,  in  which  he  tested  the  effects  ot 
giving  a  certain  quantity  of  food  in  one  meal,  and  then  when  divided 
into  Ave  meals.  He  found  that  more  nitrogen  was  excreted  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  It  follows  from  this  that  care  must 
be  talcen  not  only  to  have  enough  total  proteid  in  the  diet,  but  to 
see  that  it  is  evenly  spread  over  the  day,  so  that  the  tissues  may 
not  at  one  time  be  repleted  and  at  another  be  compelled  to  draw  on 
their  own  reserves.  The  tissues,  in  fact,  may  be  compared  to  a 
reservoir,  the  outflow  from  which  is  pretty  constant,  and  to  which, 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  fiill,  the  inflow  should  also  be  foirly  steady.  A 
I^actical  example  of  the  neglect  of  this  principle  is  thus  given  by 
Clement  Dukes  (he  is  speaking  of  the  unwise  division  of  meals  often 
observed  at  public  schools) : ' 

*  For  instance,  if  bread-and-butter  only  be  provided  for  break&st, 
say  at  8  a.m.,  this  will  be  digested  and  used  up  by  the  system  long 
before  dinner  takes  places  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  therefore  from  about 
II  a.m,  to  1,30  p.m.  the  body  will  be  starved.  Then  at  dinner  the 
boy  can  only  eat  a  certain  amount  of  food,  however  much  the 
caterer  may  supply,  and  thus  the  defect  of  the  two  hours  and  a 
balf  of  starvation  is  never  recovered,  although  growth  must  take 
place  all  the  same.' 

The  lionn  of  mesla  have  varied  greatly  even  in  the  same  country 
at  different  periods  of  history,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  con- 
venience and  upon  habits  as  regards  work,  etc.  If  possible,  dinner, 
the  prindpal  meal  of  the  day,  should  be  taken  after  work  is  over,  so 
that  comparative  repose  may  be  enjoyed  after  it.  As  a  matter  o( 
actual  observation,  Voit  fisund  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  day's  proteid, 
61  per  cent,  of  its  fat,  and  32  per  cent,  of  its  carbohydrate,  was  takun 
at  dinner. 

3.  The  second  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  reduce  the  food  to 
a  umi-flaid  foim.    This  is  done  partly  by  tLe  solvent  action  of  the 

'  •  Wie  beeinflusst  die  Vertbeiluni;  der  Nahrung  Auf  mehrere  Mahlzriten  die 
Biweisszeneuung?'  Ztit.f.  Bialog..  xxiv,  481,  1897. 
»  '  School  Diet,'  lecond  ediiii^o.  p  y 
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gastric  juice,  and  partly  by   the  mechanical  movements  at  the 
stomach  walls.    We  may  therefcHv  glance  for  a  moment  at— 

The  Seeretum  ^  Gastrie  Jitwt. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  supposed  by  physiolc^sts  that  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  by  the  parricles 
of  food  introduced  into  it.  The  elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments 
of  Pawlow,*  however,  have  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  chief  ^tors  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  secretion  are 
(i)  psychical  and  (2)  chemical,  and  that  mechanical  action  plays 
quite  a  secondary  part,  if.  Indeed,  it  comes  in  at  alt. 

The  psychical  factor  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  sensations 
of  appetite  and  hon^r.  It  is  difficult  to  define  these  terms  exactly, 
though  appetite  may  be  described  as  the  dtsire  for  food,  and  hunger 
as  the  need  for  it.^  Appetite  is  dependent  partly  upon  hunger — as 
Von  Noorden  has  it,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  '  the  reflection  of  the 
Calorie -requirements  of  the  tissues ' — but  partly  also  upon  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  tract  generally.  Thus,  an  individual 
may  complain  of  'hunger'  even  although  the  stomach  is  full,  as  in 
those  cases  where  a  Bstula  exists  high  up  in  the  intestine,  and 
prevents  the  food  from  reaching  the  tissues  ;•  or  the  stomach  may 
be  quite  empty,  and  yet  no  complaint  of  hunger  made,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  being  fed  per  rectum.  In 
disease  of  the  stomach,  too,  or  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  functional 
anesthesia,  appetite  may  be  in  abeyance,  although  the  need  for  food 
('  tissue  hunger ')  exists.  In  such  a  case  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach  may  suddenly  awaken  appetite.  Pawlow  mentions 
a  good  example  of  this  in  his  own  experience.  He  was  convalescent 
from  a  trifling  illness,  and  in  spite  of  some  days'  abstention  from 
food  still  sufl'ered  from  complete  loss  of  appetite.    He  then  swallowed 

'  -Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungsdrusen,*  Wiesbaden.  1808.  Pawbw's  chief 
results  bave  beea  confirmed,  in  (tie  case  of  the  haman  subject,  bj  Scbule  (■  In 
wie  Weit  Sti'mmen  die  Experimente  von  Fawlow  am  Hunde  mit  den  Befuoden 
am  normalea  menschlicbeii  Magen  aeberein?'),  Dmt.  Arch.f.  KUm,  Mid..  Ixzi., 

''This  probably  does  not  cover  the  wbolB  diflerence  bstween  appetite  and 
hunger.  The  sensation  of  pleasure  seems  insepaiable  from  the  former,  tliatof 
pain  from  the  latter.  Appetite  is  more  particularly  related  to  the  stomELCh.  and 
has  its  seat  in  the  brain  cortex.  Hunger  appears  to  be  more  connected  with  the 
nutritive  needs  of  the  tissnes,  and  possibly  affects  more  the  centres  which  preside 
over  organic  life.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  the  seosaUoo  of  hunger 
is  peculiarly  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  proteids  in  the  blood,  and  can  only 
t-l.^ii..  ^it — J  1 1,.  .1.1,.™  if^  (ho  food.    Fat,  on  the  other  band,  s«"na 
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a.  glass  of  wine,  and  immediately  a  strong  desire  for  food  arose. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  I'appttit  vient  m  mangeant. 

While,  then,  appetite  can  hardly  exist  without  some  degree  of 
hunger,  the  latter  may  be  present  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  former.  Id  health,  however,  the  two  seem  to  co-exist,  and 
appetite  is  a  true  index  of  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  by  the 
tissues.  It  may  be  that  some  people,  otherwise  healthy,  have 
habitually  less  appetite  than  corresponds  to  the  true  needs  of  their 
tissues,  and  this  may  explain  some  cases  of  malnutritioii.  Von 
Noorden>  is  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  brought 
about  by  defective  feeding  in  childhood,  i.e.,  by  the  use  of  food  which 
does  not  make  sufficient  demand  upon  the  digestive  powers,  and 
allows  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  grow  up  in  a  condition  of 
functional  feebleness.  Hence  in  after-life,  when  compact  and  highly 
nourishing  food  cannot  be  obtained,  a  more  bulky  diet  satisfies  the 
stomach  before  the  needs  of  the  tissues  are  really  supplied.  For 
this  reason,  also,  such  persons  are  often  poor  eaters  of  &t,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  take  much  &t  without  repugnance  u  a  mainly  animal 
form,  but  comparatively  easy  when  diluted  with  a  large  bulk  of 
vegetable  food. 

This  discussion  has  led  as  away  somewhat  from  our  starting- 
point — the  relation  of  appetite  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
The  experiments  of  Pawlow,  already  mentioned,  have  shown  that 
appetite  is  the  most  powerful  excitant  of  gastric  secretion.  The 
mere  sight  or  smell  of  food  and  the  act  of  chewing  are  followed,  if 
appetite  be  present,  by  a  profuse  flow  of  a  peculiarly  powerful  gastric 
juice  which  may  continue  for  as  long,  as  four  hours.  Hence  the 
unportance  for  digestion  of  such  esthetic  aids  to  appetite  as  agreeable 
surroundings,  a  well-appointed  table  and  good  cooking,  and  the  use 
before  dinner  of  such  ticklers  of  the  palate  as  '  sherry  and  bitters '  or 
the  savoury  articles  usually  classed  on  the  menu  as  hors  d^catvra.* 

The  other  factor  mainly  concerned  in  producing  gastric  secretion 
k  a  chemical  one,  the  active  agents  being  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  food.  The  remarkable  fact  has  recently  been  elicited  that 
the  stimulus  so  exerted  is  not  a  general,  but  a  specific  one,  each  food 
calling  forth  a  supply  of  those  ingredients  of  the  juice  specially 
required  for  its  own  digestion.  Some  easily  dissolved  foods,  for 
example^  such  as  meat,  produce  a  flow  of  juice  large  in  quantity, 
but  poor  in  ferments ;  other  foods,  such  as  bread,  which  are  more 
difficult  of  solution,  cause  a  scanty  but  very  concentrated  juice  to  be 
'  Btrliner  Klinik.,  Heft  55,  1893. 
*  It  is  an  important  fact,  however,  that  the  hDmao  stomach  appear*  to  be 


capable  of  dieestiiig  even  io  the  absence  of  all  psychical  inSuences — i.g.,  U  food 
b*  intTOdncMinlo  it  witbont  the  subject's  knowledge  (see  Schitic^  «/.  cit.), 
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secreted  which  is  very  rich  ia  ferment ;  milk,  agdn,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  digested  of  all  foods,  produces  ooly  a  moderate 
amount  of  juice,  and  that  of  weak  digestive  power. 

This  capability  of  foods  to  bring  about  the  secretion  rf  a  specific 
kind  of  gastric  juice  spedally  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their 
own  digestion  is  of  importance  for  this  reason,  that  it  enables 
'  digestive  habits '  to  be  very  readily  established.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  patient  has  been  conRned  for  some  time  to  an 
exclusively  milk  diet.  His  stomach  soon  acquires  the  habit  of 
manufacturing  a  secretion  specially  adapted  for  the  digestion  of 
milk.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  happens  to  be  a  secretion  of 
small  digestive  power.  If  the  diet  be  now  changed  to  one,  say, 
chiefly  composed  of  bread,  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  specific 
secretion  specially  suited  to  the  digestion  of  bread  is  estabUshed, 
and  meanwhile  dyspepsia  may  result.  This  may  explain  why 
sudden  changes  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided. 

*  If,'  says  Pawlow,' '  one  alters  the  diet  of  an  animal  and  goes  on 
giving  the  new  food,  one  finds  that  the  ferments  contained  in  the 
digestive  juices  accommodate  themselves  more  and  more  every  day 
to  the  altered  diet.  If,  for  example,  one  feeds  a  dog  for  some  weeks 
on  milk  and  bread  only,  and  then  changes  to  a  purely  meat  diet,  which 
contains  much  more  proteid  and  almost  no  starch,  one  observes  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  proteid  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
The  capability  of  digesting  protdd  increases  day  by  day,  whilst, 
conversely,  the  starch -digesting  power  tails  oS.  This  adaptation 
takes  place  much  more  readily  in  some  animals  than  in  others. 
Where  it  does  not  easily  occur,  a  sudden  change  of  diet  may 
produce  considerable  digestive  disturbances.' 

In  the  light  of  these  focts  one  can  understand  the  enormoos 
importance  of  establishing  good  'digestive  habits'  in  the  young. 
If  a  child  is  encouraged  to  avoid  iaX,  for  example,  he  may  ultimately 
lose  the  power  of  producing  the  secretion  specially  suited  to  the 
digestion  of  fatty  foods,  and  may  thus,  with  the  best  intentions,  be 
unable  to  eat  much  fat  all  his  life  afterwards,  and  so  suffer  from 
impaired  nutrition.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  inability  to  digest  tat  renders  one  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  the  victim  of  tuberculous  diseases. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  all  chemical  constituents  of  the  food 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Egg- 
white,  for  instance,  produces  none,  nor  do  the  albimioses,  but 
peptone  does,  and  so  do  milk  and  gelatin,  while  the  extractives  of 
meat  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  excitants  known.  Soup  makes 
>  Ofi.  Ht.,  p.  51. 
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%  good  beginning  to  a  meal,  because  it  stimulates  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice  not  only  by  its  warmth,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  gelatin  and 
extractives  of  meat  which  it  contains. 

On  the  other  hand,  fet  seems  actually  to  restrain  the  eecretion  of 
gastric  juice  even  when  other  foods  are  present  as  well.  This  is 
DO  doubt  one  reason  why  fat  things  are  difficult  to  digest,  and  why 
skim  milk  is  'lighter'  than  milk  rich  in  cream.  It  teaches  us  also 
that  such  articles  as  cod-liver -oil  should  be  given  some  time  after 
mealSt  when  the  gastric  juice  has  been  already  poured  out. 

Acidity  of  tht  Gastric  Contmts. 

The  total  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  stomach 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted.  The  proportio» 
of  acid  present  in  the  juice  is  very  constant  in  the  same  individual. 
In  different  persons,  however,  it  varies  from  about  t  to  3\  parts  per 
1,000  of  juice.  The  cause  of  these  individual  differences  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  they  seem  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  kind  of  food 
habitually  taken,  persons  who  live  largely  upon  meat  having  usually 
a  more  add  juice  than  those  who  partake  more  freely  of  vegetables.' 
This  is  another  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  *  digestive  habit,' 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  total  amount  of  acid  present  in  the  stomach  rises  gradually 
during  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  digestion 
of  a  meat,  and  then  blls  off  rapidly  during  the  remaining  fourth. 
The  &iU  in  acidity  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  pouring  out 
towards  the  end  of  digestion  of  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  juice 
from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  acid  present  in  the  gastric  contents  at  any 
tnoment,  only  a  small  part  exists  in  the  free  form ;  the  larger  part  is 
in  a  state  of  combination.  The  hydrochloric  add  first  poured  out 
is  fixed  by  any  bases  which  may  be  present  in  the  food  {i-g.,  car- 
bonates and  lactates),  and  after  these  have  been  neutralized  the 
proteids  of  the  food  lay  hold  of  the  rest  of  the  acid  and  enter  into 
organic  combination  with  it,  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been 
saturated  that  the  add  is  able  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  stomach 
in  a  firee  form.  The  exact  moment  at  which  this  occurs  must  ob> 
viously  vary  greatly  with  the  amount  of  food  in  the  stomach  and 
the  proportion  of  proteid  which  it  contains.  The  larger  the  meal 
and  the  richer  it  is  in  proteids,  the  longer  will  the  appearance  of 

•  S«e  Verhaq«D,  '  Pbysiologle  et  PafbotogiB  do  la  Sicrition  GMlriqoe,'  Paris, 
tS^.p.9:  also  Gillespie,  The  Natural  History  of  Digestion,'  p.  106.  Schule, 
bowever,  found  that  the  kind  of  food  bas  very  little  iuBuence  oa  the  percenugo 
of  add  in  the  gastric  juice  (of.  til,). 
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free  add  in  the  stomach  be  delayed.  As  ao  illustration  of  this,  the 
following  obserratioDs  of  Peozoldt'  may  be  dted  : 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  sweetbread  free  add  was  present  in  one 
bonr. 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  chicken  free  add  was  present  in  two  hours. 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  beef-steak  free  add  was  present  in  three 
hours. 

After  5^  ounces  of  vegetable  food,  free  add  was  usually  found  in 
one  or  one  and  a  half  hours ;  but  if  the  food  was  one  very  rich  in 
proteid,  /^.,  peas  or  lentils,  its  appearance  was  delayed  for  three 
hours  or  more. 

The  amount  of  Jru  add  present  does  not  usually  exceed  i  part  in 
i,ooo  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  its  presence  perdsts  for  about 
one  and  a  half  hours.  We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  relations 
of  the  addity  of  the  stomach  (t)  to  the  gastric  digestion  of  starch ; 
(s)  to  morbid  gastric  sensations. 

DigtstioM  of  Starch  im  thi  Stmack. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ptyalin  is  rapidly  killed  by  fm  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  even  if  o*i  per  cent,  is  present  its  action  on  starch 
ceases  entirely.  The  effect  of  combined  hydrochloric  add  on  the 
ferment,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  certain,  and  the  experiments 
of  different  authorities  on  the  subject  have  yielded  very  discordant 
results.'  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
presence  of  anything  like  a  large  amount  of  combined  acid  is  highly 
inimical  to  the  conversion  of  starch.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach  is  not  likely  to  continue  for  more 
than  half  an  hour— or  at  most  one  hour — after  the  taking  of  a  meal. 
Obviously,  the  process  can  go  on  longer  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  add  which  passes  into  the  combined  form ;  in  other 
words,  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  proteid  in  the  food  is 
favourable  to  the  digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach,  whereas  if  the 
meal  consists  exdusively  of  carbohydrates  the  process  must  sooner 
come  to  an  end.  This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  mixed 
diet. 

Rtkaio»  ^  tke  Acidity  of  the  Stomach  Conttnts  t»  Morbid 

Gastric  SematioM. 

In  health  digestion  proceeds  quite  unconsdoosly,  and  withoat  the 

production  of  any  sensation  at  all.     In  morlMd  conditions  cS  the 

■  Dnt.  Archiv.f.  Kiln.  Mid.,  liii.  309,  1894. 

■  See  Gillespie,  of.  til.,  p.  157;  Aitdiison  Robeitiaa,  BHiAiirgk  Mtdiai  JeunuU, 
Uay.  1S96 :  A.  E.  Anatin,  Boilm  Medical  and  Surgieal  joimuU,  April  6.  1899. 
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stomach,  however,  digestion  may  be  accompanied  by  sensations 
of  pain,  and  these  seem  to  arise  in  at  least  two  ways;  (i)  from 
disorder  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach;  (2)  from  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  former  of  these  we  shall  consider  later.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  of  two  sorts :  (a)  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  unduly  sensi- 
tive to  the  total  acidity  of  the  contents ;  (t)  where  free  acid  alone 
produces  pain.  The  former  of  these  conditions  seems  to  be  present 
where  actual  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist — e.g.,  in  ulcer 
and  in  carcinoma ;  the  latter  is  apparently  more  often  of  the  nature 
of  a  neurosis — a  hyperssthesia  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, though  it  is  possible  that  in  extreme  degrees  of  such  hyper- 
aestbeaa  pain  may  be  produced  even  by  combined  acid.  Where  the 
total  acidity  causes  pain  the  condition  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  by 
foods  rich  in  proteid,  such  as  meat,  for  these,  as  we  have  seen,  call 
forth  an  abundance  of  juice,  and  therefore  of  acid.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  acidity  alone  excites  the  sensation,  such  foods  are  likely  to 
be  beneficial,  for  they  delay  the  period  at  which  free  acid  appears,  and 
also  lessen  its  amount.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  patients  who  are  suffering  from  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  complain  of  pain  after  meat,  but  can  digest  milk  with  com- 
fort ;  for  milk  not  only  neutralizes  much  add  by  means  of  its  bases, 
but  in  itself  calls  out  the  secretion  of  a  weak  and  scanty  gastric 
juice.  On  the  other  hand,  one  usually  duds  that  patients  with 
functional  dyspepsia  and  hypersssthesia  of  the  stomach  suffer  less 
from  meat  than  from  foods  which,  being  poor  in  proteids,  allow 
of  the  early  appearance  of  uncombined  hydrochloric  acid.  These 
considerations  are  of  importance  in  helping  one  to  select  a  suitable 
dietary  for  dyspeptics. 

Movements  of  the  Stomach.* 
Id  studying  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  one  must  distinguish 
quite  sharply  between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  organ. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  distinction  is  not  grasped  as  clearly  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  two  ends  are  distinct,  both  anatomically  and  ■ 
functionally.  The  cardiac  end  secretes  both  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  pyloric  end  pepsin  alone.  The  former  has  but 
feeble  motor  power ;  the  movements  of  the  latter  are  frequent  and 

*  See  Beaumont,  '  Expeiiments  and  Observation)  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and 
on  the  Physiology  ot  Digestion,'  Edinburgh,  183S;  Moritz,  'Studien  iiber  die 
Motorische  Tbitiekeit  des  Msgens,'  Zat.j.  Biol.,  zxxii.  313.  1893,  and  JI/incA. 
tSti.  H'iuimsab.,No.  3S.  1S93,  and  No.  41,  1894;  Ronz  and  Ballhaiard,  'MotridU 
Stomacale,'  ArA.  ii  PAysinl..  3th  Mriea,  x.  85,  189S. 
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powerful.  This  functional  di&erence  would  be  found,  I  thinks  to 
explain  to  some  extent  the  respective  liability  of  the  two  ends  to 
diflerent  diseases,  but  that  subject  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Nor  is  it  commonly  recognised  that  the  two  portions  of  the 
stomach  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  tbickeoing  of  the 
muscular  coat,  which  acts  as  a  land  of  'pre-pyloric  sphincter.' 
The  existence  of  this  sphincter  was  long  ago  pointed  oat  by 
Retzius.1  It  is  ntuated  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  pylorus, 
and,  though  it  cannot  always  be  demonstrated  post-mortem,  it  is 
probably  always  present  in  the  living  organ.  Thanks  to  the 
existence  of  this  aphiocter,  the  itomach  is  able  to  '  sort '  it»  ooo- 


O  Two  POKTIOM. 

tents  into  those  which  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  passed  on  into  the 
intestine,  and  those  which  must  be  kept  back  to  be  further  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  sorting  b  probably  brought  about 
in  this  way :  Shortly  after  the  food  enters  the  stomach  feeble  peri- 
staltic  waves  are  set  up  in  the  cardiac  end,  which  keep  up  a  slow 
revolution  of  the  contents,  sufficient  to  ensure  their  complete  mixing 
with  the  gastric  juice,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  exercise  any 
real  pressure  on  the  food  masses  such  as  might  break  them  up 
mechanically.  These  waves  seem  to  stop  at  the  pre-pyksic 
sphincter,  their  point  of  cessation  being  marked  in  the  living 
stomach  by  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  sulcus.  They  are 
strong  enough  to  squeeze  the  fluid  part  of  the  contents  past  this 
constriction  on  into  the  pyloric  end,  but  are  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  do  the  same  for  solid,  undigested  lumps.    In  this  way  the  digested 
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pcuts  of  the  food  are  separated  from  the  rest.  The  pyloric  end  now 
proceeds  to  contract  at  intervals  of  about  three  to  the  minute,  the 
coDtractioQS  beiug  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  systole  than  of  a  peri- 
stalsis. At  each  contraction  the  pylorus  vpens,  and  a  gush  of 
ch3rme  into  the  duodenum  takes  place.  Should  any  solid  masses 
find  their  way  into  the  pyloric  end,  they  seem  to  cause  a  spasm 
of  the  pylorus,  and  are  squeezed  back  again  through  the  pre-pyloric 
sphincter  into  the  cardia  to  undergo  futther  solution.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  was  frequently  noticed  by  Beaumont  in  his  classical 
criiservations  on  Alexis  St.  Martin.  Whenever  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  was  passed  down  into  the  pyloric  end,  it  was  firmly 
grasped,  and  then  projected  upwards  with  a  sudden,  twisting  move- 
ment, the  process  being  accompanied  by  piain  and  a  feeling  of 
nausea  and  ^ntness.  Attacks  of  '  gastralgia '  are  no  doubt  often 
produced  in  this  way  by  the  passage  of  solid  masses  of  food  into  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  such  muscular  pain  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pain  having  its  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
possible  modes  of  production  of  which  have  already  been  considered. 
Hot  fluids  and  the  volatile  oils  and  ethers  found  in  good  brandy  and 
in  certain  old  wines  seem  to  have  a  great  power  of  relieving  this 
cnunp-like  pain,  probably  by  unlocking  the  pylorus  and  allowing  of 
the  escape  of  the  undigested  masses. 

The  activity  of  the  perlst&ltlo  moTementB  of  ths  stomach  seems  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  temperature  of  the  contents,  and  in  part  00 
their  chemical  nature.  Mere  mechanical  contact  seems  to  have  but 
little  stimulating  efiect  upon  them.  Hot  food  increases  the 
frequency  and  vigour  of  the  movements,  and  so  does  a  highly  acid 
condition  of  the  contents.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the 
movements  become  more  vigorous  as  digestion  proceeds.  Such 
stimulating  substances  as  mustard,  alct^ol  and  carbonic  add  gas 
seem  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  swallowing  of  food 
and  the  first  opening  of  the  pylorus  is  variable,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  consistence  of  the  food  and  the  temperature  and  reaction 
of  the  stomach  contents.  Fluids,  unless  they  contain  much  solid 
matter  in  solution,  begin  to  escape  almost  immediately,  water, 
mdeed,  whilst  it  is  still  being  swallowed. 

Any  excess  of  fluid  taken  with  a  solid  meal  is  probably  also  passed 
on  almost  at  once,  and  so  cannot  seriously  dilute  the  gastric  Juice, 
Solid  food  can  only  escape  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  consistency,  and  this  must  obviously  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  its  physical  characters  and  density. 

27 
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Buseh,  in  bis  observations  upon  a  patient  with  a  duodena]  fistula, 
•aw  tbe  escape  of  food  after  as  short  an  interval  as  fifteea  or  thirty 
minutes.* 

The  larger  part  of  a  meal,  faowevtf,  probably  does  not  pass  oat  of 
the  stomach  till  most  of  it  has  been  completely  digested,  and  half  an 
hour  after  that  has  taken  place  the  stomach  may  be  regarded  as 
empty. 

Warmth  tends  to  accelerate  tbe  opening  of  the  pylorus,  but  a 
very  acid  condition  of  the  stomach  contents  has  a  contrary  effect- 
Organic  acids  have  perhaps  a  more  powerful  infiuence  in  this 
direction  than  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  induce  an  actual  spasm  of 
the  orifice.  A  dose  of  alkali  may  relieve  the  pain  which  such  spasm 
causes.  Hence  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  digestion,  when  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  has  been  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
tbe  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  secretion  of  the  pyloric  end,  that  tbe 
conditions  most  favourable  to  the  escape  of  food  come  into  existence. 
There  is  reason,  also,  to  believe  that  the  duodenum  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  tbe  pylorus,  distensiOD  of  it  inhibiting  tbe 
opening  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Rate  of  Digestion  of  Differmt  Foods. 

Seeing  that  food  cannot  be  passed  on  into  the  intestine  until  it 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have, 
in  the  period  which  elapses  before  the  stomach  is  empty  after  the 
taking  of  any  particular  article  of  diet,  a  criterion  of  its  digestibility 
as  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned.  In  previous  chapters  the  relative 
disrestibility  of  different  foods  has  been  considered  in  detail,  but  it 
may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarize  our  knowledge  of  tbe 
subject. 

Most  of  our  information  on  this  matter  has  been  derived  from  tbe 
experiments  of  Penzoldt  on  healthy  men.*  He  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  amount  and  consistency  of  the  food  have  a 
strong  determining  influence  in  the  rate  of  digestion.  Fluids  escape 
most  rapidly  of  all.  Thus,  7  ounces  (200  c.c.)  of  water  have  entirely 
left  the  stomach  in  one  and  a  half  hours,*  and  tea,  coffee,  and  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  same  time.     Hot  drinks,  contrary  to  what  might  have 

'  Vinho^t  Arthio.,  xiv.  140. 1838. 

*  Dint.  Archin.  f.  Klin.  Mid,,  U.  J35,  1893.  The  axperiments  of  BeaomoBt  ars 
of  very  little  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  taic  no  accotrnt  of  the  amoiuit 
of  food  giveii. 

'  The  tine  was  alvraya  calculated  from  the  moment  at  which  the  food  had 
beeua  to  b«  awalloved. 
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been  expected,  did  not  seetn  to  leave  sooner  tban  cold,  nor  did  the 
qutaUity  of  fluid  make  much  difference,  so  that  it  scarcely  matters. 
as  regards  stay  in  the  stomach,  whether  one  takes  3  or  6  ounces  of 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  solid  matter  in  solution 
or  suspendon  in  the  fluid  caused  it  to  remain  longer,  but  not  much, 
7  ounces  of  boiled  milk  staying  about  two  hours.  Meat -juices,  ancl 
water  containing  in  solution  such  substances  as  peptone,  did  not 
remain  any  longer  tban  ordinary  water  or  milk.  Aerated  water  was 
found  to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  an  even  shorter  time  than  plain 
water,  probably  because  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  acceler- 
ates the  stomach  movements. 

As  regards  soUds,  digestibility  is  influenced  much  more  by  con- 
sistence than  by  amount.^  An  increase  in  the  quantity  taken  prolongs, 
it  is  true,  the  duration  of  stay  in  the  stomach,  but  not  proportionally. 
Doubling  the  amount  eaten,  for  instance,  does  not  mean  doubling 
the  length  of  time  required  for  digestion.  In  the  case  o£  meat,  to 
take  an  example,  an  addition  of  50  grammes  caused  only  an  increase 
of  one  hourin  the  time  required  for  complete  digestion,  and  in  the 
case  of  biscuits  a  similar  addition  produced  an  extra  delay  in  the 
stomach  of  only  seventy  minutes,'  Put  otherwise,  six  times  the 
original  quantity  of  beef  requires  only  three  times  the  original 
amount  of  time  taken  by  digestion;  in  the  case  of  biscuits,  four 
times  the  original  quantity  requires  double  the  time,  while  with 
fluids  the  original  quantity  can  be  increased  five  times  while  only 
doubling  the  original  time. 

Oi  animal  foods,  the  most  rapidly  digested  were  those  of  a  soft 
consistence,  such  as  sweetbread.  The  white  meats,  e.g.,  chicken, 
were  more  digestible  than  dark,  e.g.,  duck,  or  even  the  red  meats, 
but  the  method  of  cooking  bad  great  influence  on  the  result.  Fresh 
fish,  in  his  experiments,  was  more  rapidly  digested  than  meat. 

As  regards  vegetable  foods,  the  conFistency  and  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  contained  were  again  the  ruling  factors.  Thus, '  mealy ' 
potatoes  were  more  rapidly  disposed  of  than  '  waxy,'  and  in  pur£e 
more  easily  than  when  in  pieces.  Fine  bread  and  biscuits  were 
found  to  be  mere  digestible  than  coarse  bread,  but  there  was  not 
much  difi'erence  between  crust,  crumb  and  toast,  or  even  between 
new  and  stale  bread,  provided  all  were  equally  well  chewed.  Cauli- 
flower was  the  most  rapidly  digested  of  vegetables. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  these  results  in  greater 
detail,  along  with  the  fuel  value  of  the  quantity  of  each  article 
employed : 

>  See  Lehmano,  'Ueber  die  Bedautung  dttr  ZerkleineruDg  and  de*  Kocbem 
der  Speisen  f.  die  Verdaaoog/ilnA,/.  Hygitni,  iliii.  133,  igoa. 
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iMA^n  Stohao  n  4  to  3  Hotnit. 

CthrUt  m  Ftrm  t/  TtU 


Pnl*id.  CarMT^alK    Al  rafaf. 

ced  toagtiafgoaiiCM),.  MT*"  —  7SI  96-S 

loD        „        amoked  beef  (34  oancM)  ..  1107  —  139-9  130-1 

250        „        meat  goose  (9  ounoet)       ••  ■64'o  —  106-0  t93-4 

aoo        H        Hit  herriDg  (7  oD[]ce«)      ..  134-9  U)  3I4'3  481-3 

ijo        „         leotil  porridge  (j^  ounce*)  1337  33>'I  —  483-8 

aoo        „         pease  ponidge  (7  onncei)..  tS8-S  4^6-4  —  613-0 

One  ma;  compare  with  these  observatUMis  tho«  of  Vertuu^eo,* 
who  concludes  from  s  large  number  of  experiments  that— 
i  litre  bdled  milk  leaves  the  stomach  fa  •)  hooiL 

MO  gramniaa  of  bread  leave  the  etomach  ta  3        „ 

■9»  4       .. 

100  and  60  of  meal  leave  the  abanach  la  4  hOBK 

As  etdlaatj  dinner  leave*  the  stomach  in  4  to  3  hoiui. 


nenUs  of  Penioldt  (Dnl.  Anliiv. /.  Klda.  Utd.,  U.  931,  1S93). 
■  ■  Phftiologie  et  Pathologic  de  la  Stetetion  Gumqae,'  Paila,  iSgS. 
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L«abe*  divides  foods  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  easa  with 
-which  they  are  digested,  the  first  group  coDtaiaing  those  which  are 
most  digestible : 

I.  Beef-tea,  solution  of  meat  (Leube-Rosentbal),  milk,  soft  or  raw 
eggs,  Albert  biscuits. 

3.  Boiled  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  boiled  fowl,  pigeon  or  calves, 
bet. 

3.  Scraped  underdone  steak,  potato  purge,  stale  bread. 

4.  Roast  chicken  or  pigeon,  roast  veal,  cold  roast  beef  (underdone), 
white  fish,  macaroni,  rice,  chopped  spinach. 

A  study  of  all  these  results  will  enable  one  to  select  the  most 
suitable  foods  for  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

3.  Antiseptic  Action  of  the  Oastrlc  Jnlce. — Another  function 
which  the  stomach  serves  is  that  of  partially  sterilizing  the  food 
by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
foice.  This  action,  however,  is  not  a  powerful  one,  and  some 
oiffanisms,  such  as  those  that  form  acids,  seem  to  escape  it 
altogether,  and  there  is  reasou  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  commoner  pathogenic  organisms,  notably  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

The  sterilizing  power  of  the  stomach  must  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  period  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  It  probably 
reaches  its  maximum  towards  the  later  periods  of  digestion,  when 
hydrochloric  add  is  present  in  the  free  state,  whilst  it  is  much  less, 
or  even  absent  altogether,  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  all  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  in  a  combined  form.  Food  rich  in  proteid,  by  fixing 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  must  greatly  lessen  the  germicidal  power  d 
the  gastric  juice.  Over  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  intestine  the 
stomach  seems  powerless  to  exert  any  control.  Even  in  cases  in 
which  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely  arrested,  or  in 
which  the  stomach  has  been  completely  removed,  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  intestinal  putrefaction  was  found  to  occur.* 

4.  The  Temperature  of  Foods  and  Drinks.' — One  of  the  minor 
functions  of  the  stomach  is  that  of  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  food.  It  stands  in  this  matter  as  a  protector  of  the  intestine, 
which  appears  to  be  more  injuriously  affected  by  extremes  of 
temperature  than  the  stomach  itself. 

The  ideal  temperature  for  food  is  probably  that  of  the  body  itself. 
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Cold  food  is  difficult  to  digest,  for  it  does  not  exdie  the  stomach 
Rifficieiitly,  nor  does  it  possess  the  stimulatiDg;  properties  of  a  hot 
meal.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  special  craving  for 
alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  unable  to  get  hot 
meals. 

Extremes  of  temperature  in  foods  should  be  avwded  as  tending  to 
produce  local  injury  to  the  stomach ;  from  45*  to  130*  F.  are  prob- 
ably the  limits  of  safety. 

Drinks  at  a  temperature  of  123*  P.  are  sufGdent  to  warm  the 
body,  and  a  temperature  of  45*  F.  is  suffident  to  cool  it.  Wunder- 
licb'  found  that  hot  pmich  at  133*  F.  raised  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  o*l*  to  ■03'  C,  for  a  period  of  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  while 
half  a  litre  of  water  at  the  same  d^ree  of  heat  caused  an  accelera- 
tioQ  of  the  pulse  by  nearly  30  beats  per  nibute  very  shortly  after  it 
had  been  swallowed. 

On  the  other  band,  three  tumblerfuls  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
45*  F.  produced  a  lowering  of  the  aullary  temperature  from  98*4*  F. 
to  97'7*  F.,  while  the  pulse-rate  fell  from  70  to  61  per  minute. 

Violent  alternations  in  the  temperature  of  foods  seem  to  cause 
fissuring  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Uffelmann,  for  instance,  placed 
recently-extracted  teeth  in  water  first  at  6j*  C,  and  then  directly 
afterwards  at  6*  C,  and  in  nine  out  of  eleven  cases  he  produced 
some  d^ree  of  splitting  of  the  enamel. 

The  local  effects  of  extremes  of  tempentnre  in  the  stomach  ai« 
very  mudi  the  same  whether  the  extreme  be  one  of  heat  or  of  cold. 
In  each  case  there  is  a  danger  of  exdting  gastric  catarrh.  Very  hot 
foods  seem  to  be  specially  dangerous  in  stomach-bleedings,  <^., 
ulcer;  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  the  special  liability  of  cooks 
to  suffer  from  gastric  ulcer  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  constantly 
tasting  very  hot  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  very  warm  Suids  may 
relieve  pain  in  the  stomach  by  abolishing  pyloric  spasm. 

The  temperature  most  suited  for  drinks  intended  to  asoieh  think 
is  one  of  from  50*  to  70*  F.  Ices  should  be  avoided,  as  they  may 
cause  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  and  even  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
although  small  quantities  of  ice  undoubtedly  tend  to  allay  gastric 
irritability.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  drinking  of  very 
cold  water  when  one  is  heated  may  bring  about  a  reflex  congestioo 
of  the  lungs,  and  there  is  certainly  reason  to  believe  that  diabetes 
sometimes  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  cause. 

S.  AbsorptiTe   Power  of  the  Stomach. — The  absorptive  power 

of  the  stomach  is  surprisingly  smalt.     In  this  also  one  may  wm 

*  Quoted  by  U 
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•  provisioD  for  the  protection  of  the  body,  for  it  allows  of  the 
neutralization  or  rejection  of  injurious  substances  before  they  have 
time  to  enter  the  blood.  Alcohol,  curiously  enoi^h,  is  of  all 
substances  that  which  the  stomach  absorbs  most  readily.  This 
explains  to  some  extent  the  rapid  stimulating  action  of  alcohol. 
Peptone,  sugars  and  salts,  are  also  absorbed  by  the  stomach  to 
some  extent.  The  stronger  the  alcohol,  or  the  more  concentrated 
the  solution  of  these  substances,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  absorp- 
tion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  absorption  by  the 
stomach  is  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  physical  osmosis  than 
is  the  case  in  the  intestine,  and  the  process  is  accom[>anied  by  the 
pouring  out  of  a  good  deal  of  secretbn.  It  is  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sugar,  such  as  is  found  in  sweet  wines 
and  some  malt  liquors,  may  cause '  acidity.'  The  practical  bearings 
of  absorption  b  the  stomach  will  be  more  fiiUy  dealt  with,  however, 
wbaa  we  come  to  conader  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  dilatation. 

Digestion  and  Absorption  in  the  Intbstinb. 

When  the  food  has  passed  through  the  pylorus,  it  enters  the 
duodenum  and  encounters  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas.  The 
anatomical  disposition  of  the  duodenum  seems  specially  designed  to 
&ivour  complete  mixing  of  the  chyme  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  for 
the  duodenal  loop  forms  a  kind  of  U-tube,  in  which  some  delay  of 
the  contents  may  be  expected  to  take  place.  The  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  this  loop  seems  to  have  some  influence,  too,  over  the  opening 
of  the  pylorus,  so  that  as  long  as  the  duodenum  is  full  no  further 
escape  of  food  from  the  stomach  takes  place. 
'  The  chief  stimulant  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  hydrochloric 
add,  which  reaches  it  from  the  stomach ;  the  psychical  foctor,  though 
active,  is  not  nearly  so  potent  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  secretion. 
The  chemical  constituents  of  the  food  also  have  an  influence,  just 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  the  stoTnach,  tat  especially  calling  forth 
an  abundant  secretion.  As  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  chief  agent 
concerned  in  the  digestion  of  &t,  we  see  in  this  again  a  wonderful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Starch,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
great  effect  beyond  that  of  producing  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  sugar-forming  ferment. 

,  Of  the  disorders  of  pancreatic  digestion  we  know  but  liitle,  though 
they  are  probably  of  less  importance  than  those  of  the  stomach,  for 
the  reserve  power  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  so  creat  that  it  is  quite 
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equal  to  £gesting  the  whole  of  the  food  itself  should  the  stomach  he 
unable  to  perform  its  share  in  the  process.  The  importance  of  this 
for  dyspeptics  is  very  great. 

As  the  f[x>d  passes  along  the  intestine  absorption  of  its  ingredieats 
takes  place,  and  the  degree  to  which  this  occurs  in  different  foods  bas 
already  been  fully  considered  (p.  lo.) 

The  influence  of  each  constituent  of  the  food  on  the  absorptioa  ot 
others  is  probably  of  considerable  importance,  though  not  much  is 
known  about  it  The  addition  of  starch  to  proteid,  for  example, 
diminishes  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  whilst  fat  starvation  tends  to 
lessen  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  fiat 
is  not  being  well  absorbed,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  where  the  bile 
cannot  enter  the  duodenum,  the  destruction  of  proteids  by  putre- 
faction is  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  unabsorbed  fat  enclosing 
the  particles  of  proteid  and  interfering  with  their  proper  digestion. 
This  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  interdicting  faX  in  jaundice. 
The  increase  of  intestinal  putrebction  brought  about  in  this  indirect 
way  no  doubt  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  bile  is  an  antiseptic 
Seeing  that  the  influence  of  the  carbohydrates  is  rather  to  retard  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  it  is  obvious  that  fats  cannot  replace  the 
former  as  &r  as  the  intestine  is  concerned.* 

The  role  of  bacteria  in  intestinal  digestion  has  sometimes  been 
minimized,  at  others  exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  play  a 
useful  part  in  restraining  putrefaction.  The  only  bacteria  which 
flourish  in  the  small  intestine  are  those  which  are  capable  of  forming 
acids  {e^.,  acetic,  lactic,  and  succinic)  out  of  carbohydrates.  The 
acids  so  produced  tend  constantly  to  be  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  struggle 
which  thus  takes  place  the  acids  always  maintain  the  upper  hand, 
and  consequently  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  have  an  add 
reaction  throughout.  Thanks  to  this  slight  degree  of  acidity,  the 
growth  of  putrefactive  organisms  is  restrained,  and  the  destruction 
of  proteids  especially  prevented.  Hence,  if  one  wishes  to  diminish 
intestinal  putrefaction,  the  diet  must  contain  plenty  of  carbohydrates, 
for  it  is  only  out  of  these  that  acids  can  be  produced,  and  but  little 
proteid,'    This  explains  the  very  fcetid  nature  of  the  stools  passed 

'  JoamaX  */  Exttrimcntal  Uidicini,  iii.  393,  1898, 

*  See  Laas,  ■  (jDer  den  Einflura  der  Ketle  auf  dio  AnaDnUong  der  Eiwslnlofle,' 
Zat.  /.  Phyiiolog.  Chtm..  xx..  233,  1894. 

■  See  Backmaa,  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  KenntQisB  der  Darmfanlnisa  bet  Verschi^ 
deaen  Diatformen  unter  pliysiologiscbeD  VerhiltDiBaaa,'  Ztil.  f.  Kli».  Mtft,, 
iliv.  4jS,  igoi. 
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by  patients  who  are  bang  fed  exclusively  on  lean  meat  It  may  be 
-^ellalsoto  remind  the  reader  again  at  this  point  of  the  value  of  milk 
as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  (see  p.  126). 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  contents  of  the  nnall 
intestine  remain  fluid  throughout  its  entire  length.  Even  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is  only  5  to 
10  per  cent.  The  advantages  of  a  fluid  diet  in  intestinal  ulceration, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  due  to  any  less  degree  of  mechanical 
irritation  on  the  part  of  fluid  food. 

In  the  lajge  Intestine  the  contents  o£  the  bowel  are  brought  to  a 
solid  form,  mainly  by  the  absorption  of  water.  The  absorptive 
power  of  the  large  intestine  for  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  food 
will  be  conddered  in  another  chapter. 

The  investigation  of  Prausnitz'  has  shown  that  the  ftBcsa  are  to 
ba  regarded  as  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  digestive 
jaic^  and  that  their  composition  is  very  uniform,  the  chief 
ingredients  (in  the  dried  form)  being 

Nilit^en       8  to  9  per  cent. 

Etber  extract  ..        ..     13  to  18      „ 

UiDera]  matter        ••         ••     121015      ■• 

The  foces  of  a  mixed  diet  always  contain  muscle  fibres,  bnt  ttarcb 
U  completely  absorbed  unless  pulses  or  green  vegetables  are  largely 
eaten. 

If  the  diet  is  di  such  a  nature  that  much  cellulose  and  some  starch 
are  excreted,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  falls.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  deficient,  the  percentage  of  that 
in^edient  rises.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  a  tow  per- 
centage of  nitrogeu  in  the  fseces  indicates  bad  general  absorption 
of  the  food,  while  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  has  a  contrary 
^gnificance. 

The  bulky  fxcea  of  a  vegetable  diet  are  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  has  been  poured  out  by  the 
walls  of  the  bowel  in  the  attempt  to  neutralize  organic  adds 
produced  by  fermentation. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  putrefactive  bacteria  are  able  to  flourish. 
Cor  the  absorption  of  carbohydrates  higher  up  renders  the  further 
production  of  acids  which  restrain  putrefaction  impossible. 

The  following  smnmuy  of  the  digestion  of  a  mixed  meal  may  sem 
to  gather  up  a  number  of  the  scattered  bets  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs : 

The  complex  sensation  called  '  hunger '  impels  one  to  seek  food. 
*  ZtU./.  Bialogii.  xkxv.  3S7,  1897, 
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The  sight  and  smell  of  the  food  aw^ens  the  sensatum  of '  appetite,' 
and  with  it  there  begins  a  flow  of  digestive  juices,  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  stomach.  The  soup,  which  visually  forms  the  first 
course,  by  virtue  of  its  warmth  and  of  the  gelatin  and  extractives 
whi<±  it  cont^ns,  accelerates  and  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  solid  part  of  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  ■□  the 
mouth,  and,  unless  acid  substances  are  mixed  with  it,  part  of  its 
starch  is  changed  into  sugar.  Arrived  in  the  stomach,  it  encounters 
the  '  psychical '  juice  already  secreted,  the  add  of  which  is  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of  by  the  proteids  of  the  food.  In  this  way  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  is  kept  down,  and  the  action  of  the 
saliva  apoa  the  starch  is  allowed  to  continue.  As  the  solids  become 
dissolved  by  the  '  psychical '  juice,  their  chemical  constituents  are 
set  free,  and  themselves  begin  to  excite  a  specific  secretion  specially 
fitted  for  their  own  digestion. 

Meanwhile,  the  acidity  of  the  contents  goes  on  increasing,  and 
soon  brings  to  an  end  any  further  action  of  the  saliva  upon  starch, 
and  kills  or  paralyzes  many  of  the  organisms  swallowed  with  the 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  excited.  Under  the  influence  of  these  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  food  are  intimately  mixed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
gradually  adjusted  to  that  of  the  body.  As  solution  proceeds,  the 
semi-fluid  part  of  the  contents  along  with  any  excess  of  fluid  which 
has  been  swallowed  finds  its  way  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  the  systolic  contractions  of  the  latter  is  propelled  into  tha 
duodenum.  This  process  continues  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  the  stomach  is  again  empty.  During  all  this 
time  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  small  quantities  of  peptone,  sugar, 
and  salts  has  been  taking  place. 

Arrived  in  the  duodenum,  the  food  encounters  the  secretion  ol 
the  pancreas  already  called  out  by  psychical  influences,  and  now 
increased  by  the  stimulus  of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  and 
by  the  specific  chemical  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  chyme, 
especially  by  that  of  h.t.  Here  digestion  is  completed,  and  as  the 
food  sweeps  along  the  stnall  intestine  its  constituents  are  rapidly 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  chyle.  During  this  time  certain  bacteria, 
which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  busy  breaking 
up  any  carbohydrates  which  may  be  present,  producing  from  them 
organic  acids,  which  restrain  the  putre^ctioo  of  the  proteid  con* 
stituents  of  the  food  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  occur.  The 
fluid  poured  out  by  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  attempt 
to  neutralize  these  acids  more  than  makes  up  for  any  absorption  <d 
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-water,  and  causes  tbe  contents  of  the  ileum  to  remain  fluid  until  the 
large  intestine  is  reached.  Beyond  this  point  tbe  production  of  adds 
ceases,  and  the  rapid  absorption  of  water  causes  tbe  contents  to 
assume  a  solid  form,  while  putrefactive  bacteria  are  able  to  grow 
UDchecked,  save  by  the  products  of  their  own  aciivity.  Finally  the 
residue  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  faeces,  usually  about  twenty-four 
bouts  after  the  food  was  first  swallowed. 

The  respective  Influence  of  exerclsa  and  lest  on  the  processes 
of  digestion  is  disputed.  Beaumont,  from  his  obsen^ations  on 
St.  Martin,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  gentle  exercise  aided 
digestion,  but  the  experiments  of  Fleischer^  gave  a  contrary  result. 
The  whole  question  is  probably  one  of  blood-supply.  Gentle 
exerdse,  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  tbe  circulation,  may  aid  the 
secretion  of  digestive  juices  and  stimulate  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.  Severe  exercise,  on  tbe  other  hand,  by  diverting  much 
blood  and  nervous  energy  to  the  muscles,  may  be  expected  to  have 
an  advert  effect.  Sleep  is  only  useful  as  an  aid  to  digestion  in  tbe 
case  of  invalids  and  aged  persons,  but  even  in  tbem  it  may  be 
injurious,  probably  on  account  of  the  depres^on  of  the  circulation 
by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

On  the  whole  one  can  agree  with  King  Chambers,  that  the  best 
employment  after  a  heavy  meal  is  '  frivolous  conversation,'  which 
keeps  the  heart  active  without  making  great  demands  upon  the 
tnain. 

*  Btrlm.  Slim.  Woekmui.,  No.  7,  iSSl. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  PBIFOIFLES  OF  TEEDTXa  IN  TSTAJSUT  ABD 
CHILDHOOD:  HUMAN  IffTLK 

t.  PHTStOLOCtCAL   RbQUIRBHENTS   IN  TBB   DiBT  OF  InF&NCT. 

A  HBALTRT  iobiit  Spends  most  of  its  time  in  sleeping  aad  growing. 
Its  muscular  efforts  are  confined  to  a  little  sucking,  more  <x  less 
crying,  and  some  kicking.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  diet  of  aa 
inbnt  sbould  contain  relatively  more  of  the  tissue-builders  (proteids 
and  mioeral  matters),  and  relatively  less  of  the  energy-producers 
(carbohydrates),  than  one  finds  in  the  food  of  the  adult.  Like  aH 
small  animals,  too,  the  infant  has  a  large  extent  of  surbce  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk ;  thus  it  tends  to  lose  heat  rapidly,  and  requires 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  chief  body  fuel — &t.  If  these  different 
ingredients  be  not  supplied  in  due  proportion,  disorder  of  health 
inevitably  follows.  If  the  tissue- builders  be  not  sufBdently  repre- 
sented, the  muscles,  blood,  and  bones  are  not  properly  formed,  and 
the  child  becomes  flabby,  pale,  and  rickety.  Oo  the  other  band,  if 
the  supply  of  protdd  be  in  excess  of  the  child's  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative powers,  it  suffers  from  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
If  it  be  an  in^t,  curdy  stools  will  be  passed,  and  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  diarrhcea.  Older  children  will  suffer  from  indigestion, 
irritability,  and  restlessness.  A  sufficient  supply  of  fat  is  of  even 
greater  importance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  abimdance  of  fU 
should  be  the  main  characteristic  of  the  diet  of  infancy,  just  as 
abundance  of  carbohydrates  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  diet  of  adult 
and  laborious  life.  The  fat  serves  as  fuel.  Without  it  the  child 
has  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  proper  temperature  of  its  body,  and 
is  liable  to  catarrhs  of  the  lung  or  bowel.  In  addition  to  this  great 
nse,  biX  eeems,  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  to  be  itself  a 
tissue-producer.  The  infant  is  laying  down  a  considerable  amount 
of  tissue  rich  in  &t  in  the  marrow  of  its  bones  and  in  its  nervous 
apparatus,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  fat  of  the  diet  aids  in  the 
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production  of  such  tissues.  Of  this,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  a  child  whose  diet  is  deficient  in  fat  tapidly  loses 
vigour  and  is  extremely  prone  to  suffer  from  rickets.  The  frequent 
conuection  between  rickets  and  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food  is  an 
wsderuable  clinical  fact,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
sa.tis£iictory  explanation.  Experiments  have  been  made'  in  which 
young  animals  were  fed  on  separated  milk  practically  free  from  tat ; 
but  although  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  by  them  was  found 
for  some  reasoo  or  another  to  be  much  interfered  with,  yet  they  did 
not  suffer  from  rickets. 

Important  though  an  abundant  supply  of  iat  is,  one  must  take  care 
not  to  give  it  in  excess,  for  under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  vomiting  and  diarrbcea.  A  milk  which  contains  more  than 
6^  per  cent  of  fat  may  always  be  expected  to  produce  these  results. 
Oaxboliydrates  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  dietary  of  Infancy  as  in  that  of  older  children  or  the  adult. 
They  are  important,  however,  not  only  as  making  provi^on  for 
what  muscular  effort  the  child  does  display,  but  also  in  their 
capacity  as  proteid-sparers  (p.  22).  If  there  be  a  due  supply  a' 
sugar  in  the  diet,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  less  proteid  will 
suffice.  The  carbohydrates,  however,  are  the  ingredient  of  the  diet 
which  is  least  likely  to  be  represented  in  too  small  amount.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  much  greater  danger  of  supplying  them  in  excess, 
or  of  making  them  a  substitute  far  i^t.  An  infant  which  is  the 
victim  of  such  an  error  may  be  plump  enough,  but  its  muscles 
are  6abby,  its  skin  pale,  and  its  bones  often  rickety.  It  is  the 
taUse  appearance  of  good  nutrition  which  such  infants  often  possess 
that  is  apt  to  deceive  the  uninitiated,  and  such  children  have  been 
known  to  receive  prizes  at  baby-shows,  when  all  the  time  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  subjects  of  rickets.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  carbohydrates,  especially  when  given  in  excess  and  in  unsuit* 
able  forms,  such  as  starch  or  cane-sugar,  are  very  prone  to  undergo 
fermentation  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  of  the  in&nt,  whereby 
adds  are  produced  and  griping  and  diarrhoea  result. 

The  mineral  iBgredients  of  the  food  in  infancy  are  equal  in 
importance  to  the  proteids.  Like  these,  they  are  concerned  in 
building  up  the  child's  body,  and  deiicieucy  of  them  will  produce 
much  the  same  symptoms  as  deficiency  of  proteids.  Salts  of  lime, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  specially  important.  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  wanted  for  the  bones,  and  phosphate  of  potash  for  the 
muscles  and  blood.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  mattet 
>  Jmmal  0/  Expmmfntal  Mtdidni,  iii.  293,  1S9S. 
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of  indiffereoce  id  what  foim  these  are  supplied.  It  would  seem 
that  these  salts  are  <d  much  greater  use  when  they  enter  the  body 
in  combination  with  organic  matter  than  they  are  io  a  free  mineral 
form.  Milk,  and  especially  human  miik,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  organic 
combinations  of  these  salts,  and  for  this  reason  lime-water  or  chemical 
preparations  of  salts  can  be  no  proper  substitute  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  the  food  of  an  infant  does  any  harm ; 
the  child  simply  does  not  absorb  or  assimilate  more  of  each  com- 
pound than  it  requires  for  building  or  other  purposes. 

The  importance  of  water  to  the  infant  will  be  evident  when  one 
recollects  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  consists  of 
it,  and  that  it  constitutes  about  four-iifths  of  milk,  which  is  the 
natural  diet  of  infoncy.  Water  has  also  local  uses  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  promoting  as  it  does  the  processes  of  absorption  and 
secretion.  One  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  an  infant  may  suffer  from 
thirst  as  well  as  from  hunger,  and  that  water  will  allay  the  former 
better  than  milk.  The  effect  of  a  drink  of  cold  water  is  certainly 
always  worth  trying  if  a  child  is  suffering  from  evident  but  un- 
explained discomfort. 

2.  Hduah  Milk:  its  Couposition  and  Variations. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  one  hand  of  the  importance  of  a  due 
supply  of  each  nutritive  ingredient  in  the  diet  of  the  infant,  and 
on  the  other  of  the  danger  to  health  which  results  if  any  one  of 
them  be  present  in  excess.  One  naturally  turns  to  human  milk, 
the  natural  food  of  infants,  for  guidance  as  to  the  proper  quintiiy 
of  each  ingredient  to  be  supplied,  and  for  this  reason  the  study  of 
its  exact  chemical  composition  is  of  the  first  importance.  On  sur- 
veying the  records  of  the  chemical  analyses'  of  human  milk  which 
have  been  made,  one  is  struck  both  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
the  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  different  observers.  These  dis- 
crepancies are  to  be  explained  partly  by  technical  difficulties  in  milk 
analysis,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  milk  of  one  woman  may 
differ  not  only  from  that  of  another,  but  may  also  show  vari^ons 
from  day  to  day  and  at  different  periods  of  nursicg.* 

1  For  ft  review  of  analyses  of  tiuman  milW,  see  Blaobenr,  '  Experimenielle  nnd 
Kritigche  Siudien  uber  Sauglingsfices,'  Berlin,  1897,  and  HaoMr,  ForUckr.  itr 
Mid..  Bd    :5,  No.  24.  1S97. 

■  Koorad  Gregor  (Volkmann's  Sammt..  No.  301,  igoi)  finds  ibal  the  &t  is  a 
parlicularly  variable  ingredient  of  human  milk,  the  amoant  of  it  fluctnating  from 
My  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  This  shows  the  futility  of  baaing  conclaiiona 
upon  Ibe  result  ol  the  examination  of  a  single  sample  of  oulk. 
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Tba  fbllowingi  represents  the  results  of  saaijan  of  hunait  milk, 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  nursing : 

Specific  gravity         •■         »        »        >.  1033 

Water „        ..        .,  S7'73  percent. 

-   Solids  ..         ..         .,         ,.         ..         .,  I3'33        „ 

Proleid            1-63        „ 

Fat 314        „ 

Uilk-sugar      ,,         ..         ,.         ..         ..  626        H 

Mineral  matter         ,*        ••        *.        ..  0-27       „ 

Citric  acid ,.        ..  0-05       „ 

Unkno  WD  extractives           ..         ..         ..  091        „ 

Reaction          . .         . ,         ..         ..         ..  Alkaline. 

A  healthy  woman  produces  700  to  2,000  grammes  (i^  to  4  pints) 
of  soch  milk  daily,  although  the  former  figure  would  be  much  nearer 
the  average  than  the  latter. 

I  should  like  to  direct  special  attention  to  two  points  in  the 
above  analysis :  First,  to  the  small  amount  of  proteid  which  human 
milk  contains,  and,  secondly,  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  'extractive'  matters.  These  are  admittedly  of 
unknown  nature,  but  they  contain  nitrogen.  The  earlier  analysts 
classed  them  amongst  the  proteids,  and  hence  overstated  the 
amount  of  the  latter  which  human  milk  contains.  Furthermore, 
the  above  analysis  must  only  be  t<iken  as  representing  the  average 
composition  of  human  milk.  Considerable  variations  are  met 
with,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  considered  under  the  following 

I.  Variatiom  dependent  on  the  Period  of  Suckling.— Oae  might 
naturally  expect  that  an  infant  a  few  days  old  would  not  require 
the  different  ingredients  of  milk  in  exactly  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions as  one  of  some  weeks,  and  chemical  analyds  of  milk  at 
different  periods  of  lactation  verifies  the  expectation. 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  afier  the 
birth  of  the  child  is  called  colostmm,  and  has  some  peculiar 
characters.  It  is  more  watery -looking  than  ordinary  milk,  and 
contains  a  special  form  of  proteid,  which  causes  it  to  clot  on 
boiling  for  the  first  day  or  two.  The  actual  amount  of  proteid 
which  it  contains  ia  greater  than  in  ordinary  milk,  though  the 
exact  figures  given  by  different  analysts  vary  on  the  point,  some 
placing  the  amount  of  proteid  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  The  following 
table  contains  the  average  of  a  number  of  samples  of  colostrum 
analyzed  by  Woodward  ;* 

■  Analysis  by  Camererand  SCtdner,  Ztit.f.  Biolog.,  Bd.  33,  p.  535.  [Sg6. 
*  JouriuU  0/  Exptrimmtai  Mtditiiu,  ii,  317. 
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8padfie  fn*)l7  ••        ••        ••  >0S4  *o  1034  (vari&doiu  doe  to  diflenoeH 

in  fh*  kmotut  ot  £il) 

Watar      ..        „        ..        ..  87-3  per  caat 

Protdd    ..        H       •.        ••  i'9       » 

Fftt  ..         • 4'0        « 

Sugar 6-5       „ 

Uioenl  matMr ..  0-3       ^ 

Colostrum  vomj  contun  a  number  of  peculiar  mkroso^nc  oetts 
oUed  cobstrum  corpuscles,  the  numbo'  of  which  is  vecy  variable, 
A*  they  consist  of  proteid,  they  must  be  of  some  nutritiva  ▼elno  to 
the  child.  One  of  the  uses  of  colostrum  appears  to  be  us  a  lazativ«k 
causing  the  expulsion  from  the  intestine  of  the  child  of  a  quantity  of 
waste  matter  with  which  it  comes  into  the  world. 

After  the  third  day  the  ordinary  milk  b^ins  to  be  produced,  and 
the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  composition  from  this  pniod 
oowards  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

INPLUBNCB  OF  PERIOD  OF  LACTATION  ON  COMFOSmON  OF 
HUUAN  H1LK.> 

JWM.  r«WW.  PnliU.       P*t.       S^tm.      AA.     Chiid-t  Wa^ 

SAdar     ^^  »-33  •«  •■«  g-4        o-34l       ,,1040 

«oth  „   40th  „        tt-ao  I'l  3-8  6-4        o-aa  J  "^ 

Totta  „  laotb  „        0-17  iw  3*9  67         o'ao         aa      „ 

iTOtli  and  aftor  014  O't  1-6  6-8         e-i<)         18     „ 

A  study  of  it  will  show  that  on  the  whcde  the  building  material 
(proteid  and  mineral  matter)  tends  to  become  less  in  amount  as 
lactation  proceeds,  the  sugar  rises  ra^ndly  up  to  the  end  erf  the 
second  week,  and  after  that  more  slowly,  while  the  faJi,  after  reaching 
a  maximum  about  the  second  month,  tends  to  fall  off  again  in  the 
later  periods. 

A  little  consideratioD  will  show  that  these  vaiiatkos  are  very 
much  what  one  would  expect  from  the  physiological  requirements  <^ 
the  in^t  at  different  ages.  Dnring  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  the 
child  grows  much  lister  than  subsequently.  The  last  column  of  the 
table  shows  that  in  the  first  month  from  35  to  40  grammes  are  added 
to  the  weight  each  day,  while  by  the  time  the  sixth  mouth  is  reached 
the  daily  increase  in  weight  has  ^en  to  18  grammes.  Obviously, 
then,  the  infant  will  require  relatively  more  building  material  at  the 
former  period  than  at  the  latter.  The  gradual  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  carbohydrate  is  also  just  what  one  would  expect  u 
view  of  the  d^ty  increasing  muscular  activity  of  the  child. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  table  cleariy  shows  that  the  milk  of 

*  From  analysM  bv  Camerer  and  SSldiwr,  ZtU.  /.  Bi«l«g.,  axaill.  43,  533,  1896 ; 
incmases  in  weight  from  Priifcher.  Ztit.  f.  Pkftietog.  Cktm..  Bd.  24,  p.  983,  1897. 
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the  mother  certainly  does  not  ^t  richer  as  the  child  gets  older,  but 
that  the  increasing  demand  (or  nutriment  by  the  growing  infant 
is  met  by  supplying  an  increased  quantity  of  milk,  and  not  by 
providing  an  improved  quality. 

This  fact  should  be  noted  by  those  who  have  to  provide  artificial 
substitutes  for  human  milk.  It  follows,  also,  that  there  is  some 
sdentiiic  justification  for  the  popular  view  that  a  wet-nurse  should 
not  suckle  a  child  which  is  much  younger  than  her  own.  The 
difference,  however,  between  the  composition  of  milk  at  the  third 
week  and  third  month  is  not  sui&ciently  great  to  make  such  a 
difference  between  the  ages  of  the  two  infanta  a  bar  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nurse.* 

a.  VariatioHs  dependtnt  on  Individual  Diffevenca  m  tJu  Mother  or  kit 
Child. — These  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  milk  of  any  given  woman  will  show  greater  varia- 
tions from  day  to  day  than  the  milk  of  different  women  on  any 
one  day.  Weak  women,  also,  seem  to  furnish  as  good  a  milk  at 
those  who  are  robust  and  strong,  and  the  milk  of  women  who 
have  borne  many  children  is  but  little  poorer  than  that  of  those 
who  are  nursing  their  first  infant.  Age,  also,  has  little  inBuence, 
for  the  milk  of  women  approaching  the  climacteric  has  not  been 
foond  inferior  to  that  of  mothers  hardly  out  of  their  teens. 
Illness,  menstruation,  pregnancy,  fever,  and  even  severe  emotional 
disturbance,  are  also  almost  entirely  devoid  of  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The  most  striking  fact  about 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  indeed,  is  its  independence  of  outside 
influences.* 

The  fact  that  a  woman  has  a  feeble  child  is  no  proof  that  the  milk 
is  at  fault.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  the  milk  of  women 
wUh  feeble  infimts  was  rather  richer  than  when  the  suckling  was 
robust.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  here  a  provision  of 
Nature  to  supply  the  child  which  has  only  strength  to  draw  a  small 
qtuntity  of  milk  with  a  food  of  proportionately  better  quality. 

t  See  alK>  Baumm  and  Illner,  Samml.  Kli».  VartrOgi  {GynShy  xU.,  1S94.  TheM 
obMTven  found  considerably  lesa  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  at 
different  periods  than  was  shown  in  the  later  work  of  Camerer  and  Sdtdner. 
Monti  {tVitntr  Klinik.  Jahrs.  xxiii.,  Hft.  t,  2,  3,  1S97)  (ays  that  a  child  bom 
one  to  six  week*  old  ^ould  nave  a  wet-nurae  whose  child  is  not  more  than  two 
nioolhi.  A  child  from  two  to  four  months  requires  a  nuise  who  has  not  been 
suckling  for  mora  than  three  to  four  months.  Whether  for  older  babies  a  younger 
Dune  is  adinisaible  depends  on  the  age  of  thechild.  A  nurse  whose  own  iniaal  ia 
two  to  ttiree  months  old  will  do  for  a  child  of  six  to  eight  months,  but  for  a  three- 
months  child  the  first  milk  is  often  insufficient. 

■  See  Baamin  and  Illner  {loc,  cit.),  on  whose  careful  obaetvation*  and  analysM 
moM  of  the  above  statements  are  based . 

23 
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3.  InfiMOKt  of  Uu  Mother's  Diet  en  the  Compoiitien  of  fur  MSk.^ 
Cftreful  observations  on  this  important  subject  were  made  by  tbc 
authors  already  quoted  (Baumm  and  llloer).  They  fed  varions 
nursing  women  on  the  following  dietSi  and  analyzed  the  miDi 
produced  on  them : 

I.  An  ordinary  mixed  diet  taken  to  great  abundance. 

a.  A  highly  nitrogenous  diet — 1^.,  one  containing  much  cheese, 
eggs  and  meat. 

3.  A  diet  rich  in  carboh}rdrate5  and  Eat,  but  poor  in  nitrogen — m., 
plenty  of  bread,  ^rinaceous  foods,  sugar  and  butter. 

4.  A  very  fiuid  diet. 

5.  An  ordinary  diet  plus  2  to  3  pints  of  lager  beer  daily. 

6.  A  diet  consisting  largely  of  salt  fish,  pickles,  and  other  salt 
foods. 

They  found  that,  on  the  whole,  bit  was  the  only  ingredient  of  the 
milk  on  which  the  diet  produced  any  appreciable  effect.  It  was 
increased,  sometimes  rising  i  per  cent.,  on  the  first  and  second  diets 
only.  An  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates  had  no  influence  upon 
the  amount  of  fat.  Nor,  curiously  enough,  had  the  amount  of  &t 
consumed  in  the  food ;  indeed,  an  increased  amount  of  &t  eaten 
seems  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  amount  of  cream  in  the 
milk.  These  results  are  in  harmony  with  those  obtained  in  the 
feeding  of  cows,  where  a  bean  diet  produces  more  and  richer  milk 
than  any  other,  and  the  amoimt  of  fat  in  the  food  is  without  effect.' 
It  is  surprising,  too,  that  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  tbe  diet 
does  not  appreciably  increase  the  total  yield  of  milk.  Nor  did  the 
diet  of  salted  foods  aflect  the  composition  of  the  milk  or  tbe  health 
of  the  child. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  these  and  of  ^tnilar  experiments* 
tend  to  show  that  tbe  compo^tion  of  the  milk  yielded  is  to  a  large 
extent  independent  of  the  diet,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  of  other 
externa!  conditions.  Even  if  the  supply  of  food  is  to  a  large  extent 
cut  ofT,  the  mother  goes  on  producing  milk  just  as  before,  only  at 
tbc  expense  of  her  own  tissues.  Thus,  it  was  found  that  during  the 
si^e  of  Paris  women  were  able  to  continue  nursing  although 
almost  starved  to  death.  The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  milk  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance.' 
The  experiments  just  quoted  showed  that  3  to  3  pints  of  light 

'  ThoDUOD,  •  Pood  of  Animals,'  p.  15a ;  London.  1848. 
«  S«o  Temewiry  [Monalshift  f.  Gib.  S.  Gyndh..  November.  1900). 
For  an  alaboiate  risam6  of  oar  knowledge  on  tbia  mlnect,  aea  RoMoann, 
Arehtv.  /.  iU  Cfc  Pkysioiof.,  lixviii.  ,66,  1900. 
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beer  daily  had  no  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  milk,  and  other 
observers  have  shown  that  as  much  as  five  glasses  of  port  or  cham- 
pagne are  similarly  devoid  of  influence.!  Phydologically  alcohol 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nutritive  equivalent  of  a  certain  amount  of 
f^t  (p.  340),  and  as  ht  io  the  diet  is  without  favourable  influence 
on  the  composition  of  the  milk,  so,  too,  is  alcohol.  The  common 
prescription  of  stout  for  nursing  mothers  is  thus  devoid  of  scientific 
justification,  for  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  stout  are  its  alcohol 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar,  and  both  of  these  are  unable  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  effects  on  the  child,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  taking  of  alcohol  by  the  mother,  are  equally 
imaginary,  the  fear  that  alcohol  will  be  excreted  by  the  milk 
being  groundless,  unless,  indeed,  the  mother  indulge  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  producing  intoxication.  DistiUation  of  the  milk  in  the 
above  experiments  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  alcohol  in  it 
at  all. 

Alcoholic  Uquors,  then,  cannot  directly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  little  bitter  beer  or  a  glass  of  wine  at 
meals  increases  the  mother's  appetite  and  her  power  of  digesting 
ordinary  food,  then  such  an  addition  to  her  diet  will  improve  her 
own  nutrition  and  with  it  the  composition  of  her  milk. 

Seeing  that  the  composition  of  che  milk  is  so  little  affected  by 
diet,  one  need  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  suckling  19 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  there  is  some  error  in  the  mother's  food. 
So  long  as  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  remains  normal,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  is  no  great  fault  in  the  dietary  of  the  mother. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk  shows  a  deficiency  of  fat,  the  best 
way  to  improve  its  quality  is  to  increase  the  appetite  of  the  mother 
for  ordinary  food,  to  supply  her  with  that  abundantly,  and  of  an 
easily -digested  quality,  to  let  her  have  four  meals  daily,  and  to  see 
that  meat  or  some  other  form  of  proteid  food  is  well  represented  in 
at  least  three  of  them. 

4.  Ittjluence  of  Frtqumcy  of  Sickling  oh  Ike  ComposiiioH  of  the  Milk. — 
The  act  of  suckling  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  breast,  and  if  repeated 
at  too  short  intervals  the  riclmess  of  the  milk  is  increased,  and  it 
may  become  less  digestible.  Hence,  if  a  child  is  crying  from 
indigestion,  an  attempt  to  quieten  it  by  frequently  giving  it  the 
breast  is  sure  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  production  of  an  even  less 
digestible  milk,  and  so  to  an  aggravation  of  the  trouble. 

I  KliDgemanii,  qaot«d  \rf  Caudey. 
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).  Ahoukt  of  Uilk  rbquirbd  by  thb  Child  daily. 

One  can  only  urive  indirectly  at  the  amount  of  milk  whidi  a 
dtild  should  get  at  each  meal  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Aiga- 
meats  from  the  size  of  the  stomach  in  iu^cy  are  not  of  much 
value,  for  individual  variations  in  the  size  of  the  stomach  are  very 
wide,  and  the  dze  after  death  is  no  ceitidn  criterion  of  the  capadty 
during  life.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  milk  in  the  breast  a  certain 
guide,  toe  the  child  need  not  exhaust  the  breast  at  each  meaL  A 
method  which  has  been  widely  adopted  is  that  of  carefully  weighing 
the  child  before  and  after  each  feed.  If  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  in&nts,  this  method  affords  a  fairly  trust  worthy 
basis  from  which  to  arrive  at  the  average  quantities  required  at  each 
age,  and  it  is  by  such  a  method  that  the  following  tables  have  hen 


AMOUNT  OF  MILK  REQUIRBD  DAILY  (CAHERER). 
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AMOUNT  OF  UILK  REQUIRED  DAILY-^VERAGB  MEAU 
(FEER).> 
Ptriod.  Qiunlify.  Ar  Dv. 

itt  week  40  lo   30  gnmnum.  agt  gmiDiDM. 

**"    •'  Bo  „   90       „  949  „ 

3Bl  to   4th  week  83  .,  110       „  990  to  633       „ 

5th  „    8th    „  120  „  139       H  w?  ..  8^       •• 

9^  ••  "^     M  140  H  819  ..  BaS        _ 

iSth  ..  16th    „  130  ^  85a  ..  893       « 

17th  „  30A     «  153  ■  9M  ,.  947        M 

■lat  „  S4tlt     „  160  H  996  ..  9B0        M 

AVERAGE  MEALS  IN  ELEVEN  BOTTLE-FED  BABUS 
(SCHMID.MONNARD).« 

i>t  to   4tb  weak     ..        ..        „  183  cc 

9th  „   eth 315  „ 

9th  „  izth    „ 330  „ 

ijlh  „  i6tb    „        360  „ 

17th  ,,  30tb 170  „ 

*ist  „  34th 270  „ 

*5tb  .,  2Sth ,  390  „ 

S91I1  „  32nd 330  „ 

33rd  „  36tb    „        380  „ 

37th  .,40th 310  „ 

41st  , ,44th 350  „ 

Tin  last  observer  found  that  the  quantity  taken  at  a  meal  usually 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  the  ezplanatioD  of  which 
probably  is  that  the  stomach  begins  to  empty  itself  before  the  meal 
is  finished. 

Obviously  these  data  must  only  be  regarded  as  affording  average 
indications.  They  must  not  be  applied  too  absolutely  to  any  given 
child,  far  small  and  weakly  children  will  necessarily  require  les^ 
nutriment  than  those  which  are  heavy  and  strong,  and  healthy 
inlants  of  a  few  weeks  may  take  as  much  milk  as  feebler  ones  whose 
age  is  counted  by  months. 

Bearing  these  precautions  in  mind,  then,  one  may  say  that  on  an 
average  a  healthy  in^t  will  require — 

DtuiDg  m  to  4th  waak 600  gnmiiMa  milk  ddly. 

„     and  „  4tb  roontb  800         „  „ 

„     3tb  „  Ttb     „  99a         „  „ 

The  child  will  require  eight  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  thflr«- 
fore  a  wet-nurse  should  yield  from  each  breast  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  last  suckling— 

Inist  t04thw«ek  ..        ■■        »        ..        ..    4agnuiu>i«a. 
„  and  „  4th  month           ••        *>        •*        ..    33       „ 
„  9tli  .,  7th  6s 

■  Qnoted  by  Hanser,  Portulir.  iir  Mtd.,  Bd.  13,  No.  34.  1S97. 

■  fairb./.  kindirluiik.,  llbc,  67. 
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The  importance  of  npilarltr  in  tiw  fMdinc  of  infants  cannot  bs 
exaggerated.  By  proper  timing  of  tbe  meals  it  can  be  airaoged 
that  the  stomach  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  empty  itself  and  thns 
one  cause  of  indigestion  will  be  avoided.  The  child  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  if  it  be  trained  to  regular  feeding  hours  will  not  expect 
feeds  between  meals.  The  following  table,  borrowed  from  Holt, 
represents  in  a  convenient  form  the  best  intervals  for  feeding  at 
different  ages,  and  (approximately)  the  amount  of  drink  to  be 
taken  at  each  meal.  Tbe  table  is  constructed  in  carder  to  afford 
guidance  as  to  tbe  quantities  to  be  given  in  artificial  feeding, 
but  the  same  time  intervals  should  be  observed  when  the  child  is 
being  fed  by  the  breast,  although  in  that  case  the  quantity  taken 
can  usually  be  safely  left  to  be  determined  by  t^s  appetite  of  the 
child. 
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eih  week  to  3rd 
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8 
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3-4* 

90-140 
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740-1,110 

3rd  tofth  month 

7 

3 

4-5i 

125-170 

870-1.080 

5lh  to  glh  month 

6 

3 

5W 

170-220 

33-4» 

1,010-1.300 

«th         to        I2th 

moDtb 

3 

3* 

0 

7i-9 

233-280 

37-43 

1.150-1,400 

As  in  the  previous  tables,  the  quantiiies  in  this  case  must  again  be 
regarded  as  only  applicable  to  tbe  healthy  child  of  average  weight, 
and  may  require  to  be  reduced  somewhat  for  delicate  infants.  There 
are  two  criteria  by  which  one  can  judge  whether  the  amount  given 
is  sufficient:  (i)  the  weight  of  the  child,  (3)  the  character  of  the 
stools.  Regular  weighing  is  of  tbe  greatest  importance,  and  if  a 
steady  increase  in  weight  be  not  manifest,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  diet.  Inspection  of  the  stools  will  show  whether  they 
contain  any  undigested  milk,  and  so  whether  absence  of  increase  in 
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weight  be  due  to  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  diet  or  to  some 
defect  in  its  quality. 

4.    DlGBSTlBtLITV  OF   HUUAH    MiLK. 

Stomacb  digestion  is  not  of  much  importance  in  infancy.  The 
stomach  in  early  life  is  small  in  capacity  and  of  but  feeble  muscular 
power,  and  seems  to  allow  the  food  introduced  into  it  to  pass  quickly 
on  into  the  intestine,  where  the  essential  work  of  digestion  takes 
place.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,'  by  washing  out  the  stomachs  of 
infants  at  varying  intervals  after  feeding,  that,  if  3  ounces  of  milk  be 
taken  at  a  meal,  fully  three-fourths  of  it  has  left  the  stomach  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours,  and  that  in  another  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
the  stomach  is  entirely  empty. 

Whether  the  milk  really  clots  in  the  stomach  in  very  early  life  is 
disputed,  some  writers  contending  that  there  is  no  rennet  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  during  the  first  month.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not 
is  not  of  much  importance,  for  the  clot  formed  by  human  milk  is,  for 
reasons  to  be  explained  later  (p.  447),  very  much  looser  than  the 
clot  formed  by  cow's  milk,  and  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty 
to  the  stomach  in  its  digestion. 

The  absorption  of  the  constltnenta  of  hnman  milk  in  tfae  intestine 
of  infants  seems  to  be  very  complete.  Proteld  is  said'  to  be  absorbed 
to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent.,  &it  to  97  per  cent.,  and  the  mineral 
salts  to  90  per  cent.,  while  the  sugar  enters  the  blood  in  its  entirety. 
During  the  first  week  or  so  of  life,  however,  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  of  the  milk  does  not  seem  to  be  always  as  perfect  as  these  figures 
would  indicate,  and  a  good  deal  of  fat  may  be  found  in  the  motions.* 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  newly-born  infant  required  a  little 
practice  before  it  is  able  thoroughly  to  digest  even  its  mother's  milk. 

5.  Nutritive  Value  op  Human  Milk. 

Comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  a  given  amount  of  hnman  milk 
with  that  of  sn  equal  quantity  of  cow's  milk,  one  may  say  that  the 
two  yield  practically  the  same  amount  of  solid  nutriment ;  but  the 
fuel  value  of  the  cow's  milk  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  human 
milk,  owing  to  the  latter  amount  of  bx  which  it  contains.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  great,  for  too  grammes  of  cow's  milk 
yield  66  Calories,  and  a  umilar  quantity  of  human  milk  62^  Calories. 

•  Van  Pnlereo  (DUs.  St  Patersburg,  1889),  leleience  in  Jakrb./.  KMirhciih,, 
■xii.  18S,  1890. 

>  Uffelmaun,  J>Mif.  Aniiv.f.  Klin.  Mti.,  izviii.  437,  iSSi. 

*  See  Bknberg, '  Stadieo  liber  S&a%\iagiti,cxa.'  Berlin,  1S9;, 
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&<»h  fai  bnildiog  material  and  id  fuel  value,  therefbrs,  human  miQc 
U  a  poorer  fluid  than  the  milk  of  the  cow.^ 

An  ordinary  infont,  az  months  of  age,  consuming  the  osoal 
amount  of  breast-millc,  will  get  from  it,  roughly  speaking,   the 
following  amounts  of  nutritive  materials ; 
Proteid        


CarbohjdrktM 39       „ 

Similar  quantities  would  be  contained  in  a  daily  diet  of  2^  ounces 
of  beef  (half  an  ordinary  plateful),  i  ounce  of  butter  (the  quantity 
usually  used  to  spread  four  slices  of  bread),  and  2  ounces  of  sugar 
(equal  to  3I  level  tablespoonfuls).  These  quantities  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  standard  for  an  ordinary  man  doing  moderate  wock 
thus: 

AMI  at  MoitrtU         Mtntof 
Work  (Voit).  Si'MoMkt. 


(Weieht 


I W tight 


FU 


Soo  59 

3.034  378 


This  comparison  is  also  exhibited  in  a  graphic  form  in  Fig.  34. 
One  is  at  once  struck  by  the  relatively  large  amount  of  bt  which 
the  diet  of  human  milk  contains.  The  infant  of  six  months  actually 
obtains  more  than  half  as  much  of  that  constituent  as  the  full- 
grown  man.  The  relation  of  proteid  to  carbohydrate  in  the  two 
diets  is  very  similar,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  is 
doing  muscular  work,  while  the  in&uit  is  not.  Relatively  to  weight 
and  mode  of  life,  therefore,  the  iufemt  is  much  more  abundantly 
nourished  than  the  adult.' 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a  nursing  mother  yields  up  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  proteid  and  carbohydrate  in  her  diet  to  her  child,  and 
fully  one-half  of  the  laX,  whilst  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  fuel  value 

>  Tha  direct  observation)  of  Robner  show  that  i  litre  of  hnmaa  milk  yietdad  id 
one  insiBDce  614-3  CaloriM,  kod  in  another  -jzyg.  A.  similar  quantity  of  cow's 
milk  yields  6904.  In  other  words,  an  (.verage  sample  of  either  nnman  or  cow't 
milk  may  be  expected  to  vield  cloM  on  700  Calories  per  litre.  Under  the  most 
bvourable  conditions  in  the  adult,  only  90  per  cent,  m  this  ii  available,  owing  to 
deCectiveabsorptioD,  whereas  in  the  infant,  in  which  the  digestion  of  milk  ia  more 
perfect,  91  to  gi'6  per  cent,  is  available. 

*  The  surface  of  the  child  is  relatively  tbree  times  aa  ereat  as  that  of  the  adult. 
The  following  table  (from  Camerer)  shows  the  relation  between  exlHit  of  wotftoe 
and  the  CaloriM  lapplied  in  the  diet  at  different  periods  of  life ; 

Infants. 
Am  in  weeks 2  ;  14  U  39 

....  3  4-a         33         «'3        lo-a 

if  surface     1,030         1,420       1,330       1.270       ii39a 
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of  her  food  is  also  handed  over  to  the  bfoot.  The  chemical  energy 
which  a  mother  expends  daily,  therefore,  in  nursing  an  infant  six 
months  oi  age  woold  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  too  iragbt  about  800 


ttet  h^h,  or  more  than  twice  as  Wgh  as  the  top  of  the  dome  o» 
St.Paal's.» 

Btft. 

AMlayMn 3K>5        7*oio        i»tot4        ytorf 

WeigbtlaUk« 18  34  US*..  5^ 

CaloriM  per  tqmn  tattn  of  mrbce     t.68o  1,440  '^5^  *•>" 

AitUtt. 

Weight  «3-3>dl<M. 

Cshmos  (rW)  1,190 

(work)        1,430 

ImmadUtaly  after  Uith,  therefore,  a  child  gets  a  imaller  ium>t]r  of  Caloriea  per 
■qnara  metre  than  an  adult,  and  cooMqnentljf  loses  in  weight,  but  later  on  It  gels 
mors  per  tnrbce  area,  and  Is  thas  able  to  grow. 

>  This,  of  coarse,  is  assnmlDg  that  the  whole  potential  energy  of  the  milk  could 
be  convoted  into  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

tHB  FBIN0IFLE8   07   FEEDmO   IS  DTFAirOT  A9D 

OHZLDBOOD  {amtmued) :  SUBSTITUTISS  FOB 

HI7HAN  WTT.ir 

In  the  last  chaptoc  we  leaiiit  that  the  phjrdolofical  pecaliarities  ct 
infaocy  demand  that  the  diet  during  that  period  of  life  should  be 
relatively  rich  Id  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  especially  so  in 
fat.  A  consideration  of  the  chemical  composition  of  human  milk 
showed  bow  well  adapted  it  is  to  meet  these  demands,  while  a  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  tt  which  in^ts  consume  at  different  ages 
enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  each  nutritive 
ingredient  actually  required  at  each  period  of  infttacy,  Furtha 
investigation  taught  us  that  human  milk  is  easUy  disposed  of  by  the 
infont's  stomachy  is  absorbed  very  completely  in  the  intestine,  and  is 
a  fluid  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  therefore  eminoitly  adapted  for 
the  requirements  of  the  child. 

These  results  of  scientific  investigation  have  been  l<mg  anticipated 
by  experience,  and  both  unite  to  emphasize  the  inestimable  value  to 
the  infant  during  the  first  ten  months  at  least  of  its  life  of  a  dietary 
of  human  millc.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mother  is  often 
unable  or  unwilling  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  one  has  to  find  some 
substitute  for  the  natural  supply.  A  wet-nurse  is,  of  course,  from 
the  infant's  point  of  view,  the  best  alternative,  but  one  need  hardly 
say  that  this  mode  of  feeding  is  open  to  considerable  practical 
disadvantages.  One  naturally  looks  next  to  the  milk  of  oth« 
animals.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  compositioD 
of  the  milk  of  some  of  the  commoner  domestic  animals  compared 
with  that  of  human  milk  : 
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MILK  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MILK  OP  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  > 


PrctM. 

Ftt. 

Sh".     AA.     tmd  UnJtnopHrBcdftt. 

Hmua  .. 

0-9 

3-53 

6- 75       0-19                   06 

Cow        .. 

3'o 

3M 

4-51        0-7*                   0-3 

GoU       .. 

..         3-8 

3-40 

3-80       o'95                     — 

Mua      .. 

1-9 

6-33       »'43                    <»■« 

Am 

..        1-6 

093 

5-60       0-36                     ^ 

It  wiU  be  observed  that 

none 

of  these  is  identical  with  htiman 

This  is  Dot  surprising,  for  the  compositioD  of  a  milk,  especially  as 
r^ards  its  proteids  and  mineral  constituents,  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  animal  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
fiuter  a  young  animal  grows,  the  richer  is  the  mother's  milk  in  these 
two  ingredients.  This  tact  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  in  the 
following  table  :* 

100  Parti  Uia  cmlaia 
Preltid.     Ath.    Urn*.    Phoifhorie  AM. 


59  —         — 


Tim,  fy  mhiek 

WtigM  it  DanbUt. 

Homu 

i8oday> 

Hone 

60    .. 

Calf  .. 

47    .. 

Gort.. 

>9    .. 

Kg    .. 

18    .. 

Sh«p 

to    „ 

CM    .. 

:     t: 

7    •• 

The  milk  of  Vb»  ass  has  c 


1  been  stated  to  be  the  closest 


^ipnoimation  to  mother's  milk.     I  have  collected  the  results  of  all 
the  most  recent  analyses  of  it,  and  compared  them  with  the  standard 
of  composition  of  human  milk  as  follows : 
Au'i  Mm      _„_ 

Analysis).*  '*" 


vtngtof 

olktr 

Hhhm  Uilk.* 

V5 

8700 

328 


It  will  be  observed  that  ass's  milk  is  poorer  in  every  ingredient 
except,  perhaps,  proteid  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  especially  poor 
in  fat,  which  is  so  important  to  the  infant.     In  addition  to  this  it  ia 

■  Heabiier.  'Ueber  Milch  nad  MilchprSpuale,'  Ztit.  f.  DiSt.  Mid  Pkytik, 
Thrrapu,  Bd.  3,  p.  I,  1S9Q. 

■  Heubaer.  Zfit.  f.  Dial,  imd  Phjiiik.  Ther^U.  Bd.3,  p.  I,  1899, 

*  SchloumanD,  Z«<<. /.  Physiolog.  Chtm.,  Bd.  23,  p.  358,  1897. 

*  Dujardin  Beanmeti,  Wynier  Blytb,  Peligol,  Cneadle. 

■  Camerer  acid  Sfildner,  lot.  eit. 
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stated  to  be  slightly  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  contains  relatively 
more  casein  and  less  albumin  than  human  milk,  but  it  resembles  the 
latter  in  leaving  no  reddue  of  nuclein  or  paxanuclein  on  digestion 
and  in  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  expensive  also,  and 
difficult  to  obtain,  although  one  at  least  of  the  large  London  dairy 
companies  now  keeps  a  stock  of  milch  asses  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing it.*  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  auy  way  superior 
to  the  modifications  of  cow's  milk  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  mare's  aUUc  as  to  ass's, 
except  that  the  former  is  richer  in  sugar.  Ooat's  milk  is  a  strong 
milk,  stronger  even  than  cow's,  and  in  no  way  suited  for  use  in 
infancy. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  then,  cow's  milk  must  be  the 
substitute,  and  hence  a  careful  study  of  the  differences,  chemical 
and  physiological,  between  it  and  human  milk  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance. 

ChBHICAL  DlFPERBNCBS   BBTWBBH   HuUAN   AND   COW's    MlLK. 

(a)  QHOHfitativt  Diffarmces. — Taking  the  average  results  of  a  great 
numt>er  of  ot»ervat)on3  on  the  general  chemical  composition  of  the 
two  milks,  one  may  compare  them  thus: 


ffHMdll  Milk. 

Cem't  Mia. 

WaMr  ., 

.     87  to  88  per  cent. 

871088  per  cent 

Proteid.. 

3-4       M 

Fat 

.       3  ..    4       .. 

U:  4i  .: 

Sngar   ..         .. 

.      6..    7       .. 

4  .■    5      » 

Hmerel  matter 

,  •■!  „  o-a     „ 

a.  - 

Reaction 

Alkaliaoi 

One  sees  that  while  the  total  amount  of  solids  in  the  two  kinds  61 
milk  is  about  the  same,  yet  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
constituents  in  the  two  cases  are  very  different  Cow's  milk  is  the 
richer  in  proteid,  mineral  matter,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  in  fit ; 
human  milk  excels  in  sugar.  The  superiority  of  cow's  milk  in  (be 
building  materials  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  more  rapid  rate  of  growth 
of  the  calf  than  of  the  infant,  but  the  excess  of  carbohydrate  in 
human  milk  is  rather  surprising  when  one  compares  the  relative 
muscular  activities  of  the  calf  and  the  baby.  It  suggests  that  soma 
of  the  sugar  in  human  milk  is  intended  as  a  weak  form  of  fuel 
instead  of  the  more  powerful  heat-producing  fat,  and  this  substitution 
may  be  due  to  human  milk  having  been  devised  as  an  in^t  food 
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suited  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ihat  f\hich  civilized  man  now 
occupies. 

The  proportion  of  lecithin  is  also  relatively  much  gceattt  in  human 
than  in  cow's  milk,  there  being  3-05  parts  of  lecithin  to  every  100 
parts  of  proteid  in  the  former,  and  only  i'4o  to  100  of  proteid  in  the 
latter.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  relatively  greater 
weight  of  the  brain  in  the  child  than  in  the  calt^ 

(6)  QMotilative  Diftrences. — On  more  closely  examining  cow's  milk, 
one  finds  that  the  differences  in  kind  between  its  principal  ingredients 
and  those  of  human  milk  are  even  greater  than  the  differences  in 
the  relative  amounts.  Sugar,  indeed,  is  the  only  ingredient  which 
is  identical  in  kind  in  the  two  milks ;  the  nitrogenous  matters,  the 
tax  and  the  mineral  salts  must  be  compared  separately  in  each. 

I.  Nltrogenons  Hatters. — We  have  already  seen  that  human  milk 
includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  unknown  '  extractive '  bodies 
which  contain  nitrogen.  Cow's  milk  contains  considerably  less  of 
the9&  One-eleventh  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  human  milk  is  present 
in  the  form  of  extractives,  as  compared  with  one-sixteenth  in  cow's 
milk.'  As  to  the  uses  of  these  extractives  to  the  child  we  are 
entirely  in  the  dark,  but  it  conceivable  that  too  low  a  proportion  of 
them  in  the  diet  may  not  be  free  from  disadvantages. 

The  protelds  of  milk  are  of  two  kinds,  casein  and  albumin 
(Chapter  VII.).  Cow's  milk  contains  relatively  much  more  of  the 
ibrmer,  and  human  milk  of  the  latter.  The  exact  proportions  given 
by  different  analysts  vary  considerably,  but  a  reliable  estimate  has 
^ven  6  parts  of  casein  to  i  of  albumin  in  cow's  milk,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  two  in  human  milk  as  equal.*  When  one 
remembers  that  albumin  is  a  much  more  easily  digested  form  of 
proteid  than  casein,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  here  an  important 
practical  difference  between  the  two  milks.  Not  only  so:  the  casein 
itself  is  actually  different  in  the  two  forms  of  milk.  Cow's  casein 
leaves  behind  an  indigestible  residue  (paranuclein) ;  human  casein 
does  not*  When  an  acid  is  added  to  cow's  milk  the  casein  is 
thrown  down  in  large  flocculi,  which  do  not  readily  dissolve  in 
excess ;  under  dmilar  treatment  human  milk  yields  very  fine 
flocculi  which  readily  go  into  solution  on  adding  more  acid.     Lastly, 

>  Barow,  'Der  L«cithiii^halt  der  Milcb  niid  seine  AbhSngingkeil  vom  rela. 
liven  Himgewicht  det  Siiuglingi,'  Ztil.  /.  Pkysiolog.  Chemit,  lu.  495.  igoo, 

*  See  Munk.  VUdww't  AreXiv.,  cixxiv.  501,  1S93.  and  Camerer  and  SSIdnat, 
XM./.Ble>log..s35.  1896. 

*  Hammacsten,  Jakni-Bir,  f.  ThierchemU,  p.  106,  1895,  For  otliar  esttmatM 
Me  Edlefsen.  Minch.  Mtd.  W)x\..  xlviii.  7,  901. 

*  Sumtagb,  Uwgm.  ArcMa.  f.  Utd, ,  iBg4{ieieienoeia'jfakni'Bw.,/.  TUtrchtmit, 
p.  ao9,  1894). 
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btUD&ii  cssein  Is  richer  in  sulphur  than  the  casean  of  cow's  milk. 
For  these  reasons  homau  casein  is  more  easily  digested. 

9.  Ikt. — The  tat  of  human  milk  contains  more  oleic  acid,  and 
bu  consequently  a  lower  melting-point  and  is  nu^e  easily  digested 
titaa  the  fat  in  cow's  milk.  This  greater  digestitnlity  of  the  fat  cf 
human  milk  is  increased  by  the  &ct  that  it  is  presrat  in  a  much 
finer  state  of  division  than  the  fat  droplets  in  cow's  milk.  Human 
milk  Cat  contains  also  much  less  of  the  soluble  or  volatile  btty  acids 
than  one  finds  in  the  &t  of  cow's  milk> ;  the  exact  ^gnificance  of 
this  is,  however,  unknown. 

3.  The  minoral  salts  in  the  two  forms  of  milk  also  show  important 
difTerences.  Not  only  are  calcium  and  phosphorus  both  present  in 
much  smaller  amount  in  human  milk,  but  there  are  important 
difFereoces  in  the  form  in  which  the  phosphorus  occurs  in  the  two 
cases.  In  human  milk  there  is  only,  or  almost  only,  organically 
combined  phosphorus  present ;  in  cow's  milk  less  than  half  is  in  this 
form  of  combination.*  In  its  high  proportion  of  organic  phosphorus 
human  milk  recalls  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  plant  embryos  «' 
the  yolk  of  egg.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  phosphorus 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  and  the  fact  that  organic  combinations 
of  it  are  probably  more  easily  assimilated  than  its  inorganic  salts,  one 
must  admit  that  the  difierences  between  human  and  cow's  milk  just 
pointed  out  are  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

In  the  light  of  these  iicts,  regart^g  the  profound  qualitative 
diiferences  in  chemical  composition  between  human  and  cow's  milk, 
one  must  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  ever  so  to  modify  the  latter 
that  it  shall  be  identical  with  the  former.  In  other  words,  ■  tnfy 
'  kumanited '  coin's  milk  is  »  ekemiasl  imfossibility. 

COUPARATIVB   DiGBSTIBILITV   OF   CoVs  AND    HqiUN    MtLC 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  most  young  infants  have  much  greater 
difficulty  in  digesting  cow's  milk  than  that  of  thar  own  mother. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  cow's  milk  forms  a  much  denser 
clot  in  the  stomach  than  human  milk. 

■  La.vta,  Zril.  J.  Physiol.  Chm,  xix.  369,  AodRMppoi,  ZiU./.Bul.,i 

■  Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  ia  humi         '"  '    '    '~ 
lecithin. 

Of  the  total  phoaphoric  acid  id  caw's  milk,  j  per  cent,  it  lo  the  form  of  ladtbin. 

Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  human  milk,  41  per  cent.  U  in  the  form  of 
phosphocamic  acid. 

Of  the  toial  phosphoric  acid  in  cow'a  milk,  6  par  cenL  la  in  the  form  of 
phospbocaroic  acid, 

Sm  Siegfried.  Ztit.  /.  Phyiiel.  Chtm.,  izii.  375,  1896;  aad  Stoklasa,  Mi., 
"Mii-  343.  "»97- 
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Tbe  greater  Hxaa'.tf  of  tha  clot  is  due^(i)  to  tha  absolutely  larger 
proportion  of  casein  in  cow's  milk,  and  probably  also  to  those 
chemical  differences  between  cow's  and  human  casein  already  men- 
tioned ;  (a)  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  iaX.  and  soluble  albumin 
relative  to  the  casein  which  characterizes  cow's  milk — the  soluble 
albumin  and  iat  of  human  milk  seem  to  act  mechanically  in  pro- 
ducing a  loose  clot ;  {3)  to  the  fact  that  cow's  milk  contains  six 
times  as  much  calcium  and  three  times  as  much  add  as  human 
milk,  and  the  density  of  the  clot  depends  very  much,  as  was 
explained  in  Ch^ter  VII.,  on  tbe  proportions  of  these  two  con- 
stituents. 

For  all  these  reasons  cow's  milk  tends  to  form  a  dense,  retracted 
clot  in  the  stomach,  while  the  clot  of  human  milk  is  loos«,  friable, 
and  easily  broken  up. 

In  the  intestiiie  there  is  much  less  difference  in  behaviour  between 
the  two  milks.  The  stools  of  infants  fed  on  cow's  milk  are  richer 
in  mineral  matters  than  those  of  breast-fed  children,  but,  then,  so  is 
the  milk  on  which  tbe  latter  are  fed.  A  higher  proportion  of  tbe 
fat  of  cow's  milk  also  escapes  digestion  than  is  the  case  with  human 
milk,  and  probably  also  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  proteid  ;> 
certainly  the  fseces  of  bctlle-fed  babies  contain  more  nitrogen  than 
those  of  infants  reared  at  the  breast. 

Infant  Fbedinc  with  Cow's  Milk. 

Notwithstanding  the  pronounced  differences  in  chemical  compod- 
tion  and  physiological  behaviour  between  cow's  and  human  milk,  there 
are  some  healthy  in^ts  who  can  be  reared  on  the  former  without 
modification.*  Obviously  they  will  require  smaller  feeds  of  the 
cow's  milk ;  indeed,  about  a  ounces  at  each  feed  is  found  to  suffice. 
la  most  cases,  however,  and  certainly  in  all  feeble  infants,  pure 
cow's  milk  will  be  found  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires 
some  modification  to  render  it  suited  to  tbe  digestive  powers  of  tbe 
infant. 

From  what  has  been  akeady  said,  it  iS  evident  that  such  modiii-  ' 
cation  can  only  affect  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingredients  in 
the  milk ;  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  ingredients  as  opposed 
to  those  of  human  milk  will  still  remain.     By  suitable  treatment, 
however,  the  proportion  of  casein,  calcium,  and  acid  salts  present 

■  See  BlaiibprR.  '  Siiidien  uber  SiiiKlinRsfaces,'  pp.  107,  loS ;  Berlin,  1897. 

•  Bii-ftn.  Hnll  dt  i'Aivi  it  Mid-.  \ii)i  and  tS^.  For  a  summary  of  Ihc  result* 
TieldiMj  by  iiuom'a  meiQud  ami  a  criticism  of  it.  see  Marfan,  '  TraiU  de  I'Allailo- 
ia«".'  P-  3>3 ;  I^fia,  i3y9 
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can  be  reduced,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  nuUc  proportioiiat^ 
raised.  We  most  now  consider  briefly  the  different  metbods  bj 
which  this  can  be  done. 

I.  The  amplest  method  is  liy  mere  dilution.  Tbe  problem 
here  is  to  reduce  the  casein  and  mineral  matters  in  tbe  cow's 
miUc,  to  leave  the  proportion  of  fat  much  as  it  was,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar.  Taking  the  average 
compositioa  of  cow's  and  bunum  milk,  and  adding  i  part  of 
water  to  I  of  cow*!  milk,  we  get  the  fallowing  comparativa 
results: 

Bwmm  ma,     CmTi  Mia. 


Sagai        ..         ..  6-3  4-3  113 

Mineral  mutw  ..  0-3  0-7  •■33 

This  makes  tbe  proportion  of  proteid  aboat  right,  bat  leaves  tbe 
fat  and  the  sugar  too  low.  If  now  one  adds  to  every  4  oonces  of  the 
mixture  i  medium-sized  teaspoonful  of  milk-sugar*  pressed  flat 
and  I  teaspoonful  of  ordinary  centrifugal  cream,  these  defects 
are  rectified,  and,  except  for  an  excess  of  mineral  matter,  the  mixture 
will  have  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  each  ingredimt  as 
human  milk.  Tbe  digestibility  of  sucb  a  mixture  is  still,  however, 
inferior  to  that  of  milk  from  the  breast,  for  water  in  this  proportion 
does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  rather  dense  clot  in  tbe  stomach. 
For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  dilute  with  lims-water  or  barley-water 
rather  than  with  plain  water. 

The  digestibility  of  the  casein  can  also  be  increased  by  the  additim 
of  dtiate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  i  grain  to  every  ounce  of  cow's 
milk.*  This  acts,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  precipitating 
the  excess  of  calcium  salts,  and  so  causing  the  casein  to  set  into  a 
less  dense  curd  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  case  of  very  young  or  weakly  in^ts,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  dilute  the  milk  more  freely  than  in  the  proportion  given  above. 
Id  such  a  case  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk,  water,  and  lime* 
water  is  to  be  recommended,  cream  and  sugar  being  added  in 
proportionately  larger  quantity. 

2.  More  elaborate  methods  are  the  cream  miztniM  of  Meigs,  Rotcb, 
and  Biedert 


>  Whlw  cans-near  will  also  do.  bat  milk-mgar  i*  better. 
■     -r.  F.J.  PoynlonC  The  Value  of  the  > 

a  Infanl  Feediog'}.  Lancit,  Auguit  13,  1904. 


paper  t»  Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  ('  Tbe  Value  of  tbe  Addltioa  ol  Gtms  ol 
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Meigsi  allows  a  quart  of  milk  to  stand  for  three  hours  in  a  cool 
place  in  a  tall  vessel  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  carefully  decants 
the  upper  half  of  the  milk,  which  is  now  rich  in  cream.  To  every 
1}  ounces  of  this  ba  adds  i  ounce  of  lime-water  and  1}  ounces  of 
sugar-water,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  8  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of 
miUc>sugar  in  t6  ounces  of  water.  This  mixture  will  obviously  be 
poorer  in  proteid  than  that  described  above.  The  same  prindple 
is  adopted  in  the  modification  of  milk  by  the  'Lupa'  or  'Reed' 
Humanizer,  both  of  which  are  suitable  for  domestic  usa. 

Ittteh't  firmula*  is  very  amilar.     He  takes 

Cream  (30  per  cent.  &t}..        ..  i|  ounce*. 
Milk           ..         ..         ..         ..  I  ounce- 
Water       SouDcet. 

Milk-angar  ..        ..        ..  3|  drachma. 

The  Diizture  is  boiled,  and  when  cool  ^  ounce  of  lime-wstsr  It 
added.    It  is  stated  to  have  the  following  compodtira: 

Protdd        i-a 

Fat 4-a 

Sugar 6-3 

It  is  rather  too  rich  in  lat  for  general  use. 

Biedert*  uses  a  mixture  of  130  cc  of  cream  (10  per  cent.  &t) 
with  390  of  water  and  t8  grammes  of  milk-sugar.  This  results  in  a 
milk  containing  i  per  cent,  of  casein,  2}  per  cent,  of  Eat,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  For  very  young  in^ts  the  mixture  may  require  to 
be  given  more  diluted. 

3.  Soxhlet*  dilutes  the  milk  with  half  its  volume  of  a  la}  per  cent, 
■elation  of  milk-Bogar.  This  makes  the  proportion  of  proteid  the  same 
as  in  human  milk,  but  leaves  the  tat  one-third  less  and  the  sugar 
one-half  more.  In  other  words,  some  of  the  ^t  by  this  method  is 
replaced  by  sugar.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  fat  in  the 
infant  economy,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  substitution  is  justifiable. 
Heubner,*  however,  reports  that  he  has  fed  thousands  of  the  most 
miserable  infants  on  the  mixture  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 

4.  So«  lied  hnnuolsed  milks  are  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by 
many  dairy  companies.    By  diluting  tbemilk  with  ao  equal  quantity 

I  'Archives  of  PediatTics,'  p.  835.  iSd^.'and  '  Milk  AnalyaU  and  lofuu  Feed- 
ing.' p.  74 :  Philadelphia,  1S85. 

■  Ijeacribed  by  Cautley,  '  In^t  Feeding,'  p.  150. 

■  See  Reinach,  Munch.  Mid.  Woch  .  No.  ig,  1S99. 

•  Uiuuh.  Mti   Wock..  No.  4,  1893 

•  Heaboer.  SirtM.  KUn.  Wot\.,  No.  37.  1894. 
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of  water  and  eubjecdag  it  to  the  action  of  a  centrifuge,  it  is  dividol 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  contains  practically  all  the  fat  of 
the  original  millc  but  only  half  of  the  other  ingredients.  Tbef 
deficiency  of  sugar  is  remedied  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  that 
constituent  in  the  necessary  proportion.  The  proportion  of  protdd 
in  such  a  milk  will  tend  to  be  somewhat  too  low,  and  the  mineral 
matter  still  too  high,  but  otherwise  the  composition  will  correspond 
pretty  closely  to  that  of  human  milk. 

The  following  analyses  of  their  humanized  milks  are  supplied  by 
ttia  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company : 

Na.i.  No.  S.  BmiuiiliUk. 

8943  8S-3  876 


40  36  35 

47  3"  6s 


Mineral  matter 

Both  milks  tend  to  be  too  rich  in  iaX  and  too  poor  in  sugar.  Tba 
first  contains  too  little  proteid,  and  the  second  rather  much.  No.  i 
is  intended  for  young  and  delicate  infants,  No.  3  for  those  which 
are  older  and  stronger.  We  saw,  however,  that  human  milk  does 
not  tend  to  get  richer  in  proteid  as  lactation  proceeds,  an4  for  that 
reason  the  preparation  of  a  stronger  milk  for  older  infants  is  not 
physiologically  sound. 

Pagefs  PtrjecUd  Milk  Food^  is  a  concentrated  humanized  milk. 
When  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water  it  yields  a  fluid  of  the  following 
composition : 


SS*04 
ro8 

383 


It  is  sterile  and  keeps  indefinitely.  My  own  examination  6i  it 
shows  that  it  is  certainly  rich  in  &t,  and  hardly  clots  at  all  vrith 
rennet.     It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  deficient  in  proteid. 

Gaertner's  FcttmiUh*  is  another  commercial  himianized  milk 
prepared  on  the  above  principles.  It  is  stated  to  have  the  following 
proportions  of  the  chief  ingredients : 

Proteid         ..        ■„        .,    1-5  per  cent 

Fat 3-a 

Sugar  ..         ..         ..     Co        „ 

Mioeral  matter      .,        ..    o'3}     „ 
With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  highw  proportion  of  mineral 
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I  (a  pcunt  of  oo  importance),  these  figures  are  almost 
identical  with  those  yielded  by  an  average  sample  of  human  sulk. 
Very  good  results  from  its  use  have  been  reported  by  several 
observers,!  although  others  have  put  on  record  cases  in  which  it 
h--s  disagreed.* 

One  defect  common  to  all  the  above  methods  must  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  total  amount  of  proteid  down 
more  or  less  equal  to  that  found  in  human  milk.  They  do  not, 
however,  influence  in  any  way  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  protud — casein  and  albumin.  In  all  of  them  the  former 
remains  relatively  higher  than  in  human  milk,  and  the  latter  rela- 
tively lower.  For  this  reason  the  resulting  mixtures  must  remain 
more  difficult  of  digestion  than  human  milk.  Various  methods  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 

HamtnarsUn^  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  whey  contains  the 
albumin  of  the  milk  but  not  its  casein  (see  p.  133},  and  by  making 
a  mixture  in  the  following  proportions : 

Cream 200part^ 

Whey       600     ,. 

or 

Crsam       ..        .•        ..     100  parts. 

Milk  100     ., 

Wbe^        800     ., 

he  gets  a  fluid  which  contains  albunun  and  casein  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  human  milk. 

Ashby*  is  also  a  Strong  believer  in  the  ^drtues  of  whey.  He 
piepares  it  by  placing  30  ounces  of  fresh  milk  in  a  Hawksley's 
sterilizer  and  heating  to  104*  F. ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Benger's 
essence  of  rennet  are  added,  and  the  bottle  set  a^de  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  curdling  has  taken  place  the  curd  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  stirring  and  shaking,  and  the  whey  is  then  strained 
off  through  fine  muslin.  In  this  way  aa  or  33  ounces  of  opalescent 
whey  are  obtained.  This  Is  heated  to  180*  for  twenty  minutes  to 
destroy  the  rennin,  and  is  then  strained  again.  The  compoation  of 
the  whey  so  obtained  is  as  follows : 

Protdds       .•       ■•       «*    0-97 

Fat ..    3-0 

Salta o'6i 

I  Sae  Gaertner.  Wimer  Mii.  Wock.,  No.  33,  1896:  Fischer  and  Poole,  Ntm 
York  Mtiaal  Ruori,T>ixem\>et  li,  1897:  and  SchQiz,  Wiaitr  Kim.  tCccA.,  No.  4&. 
1896  (experimenu  00  adulti). 

'  Haiuer'8  itaxaai,  Fotlxh.i.  Mid.,  Bd.  ij,  No.  14,  1S97.  Sod  alao  Monti, 
WmtT  ffi»>A,iS97,  HA.  1. 3, and 3;  oaAibaYiar-BookoJTTMtmaU,^.  139,  rSg; 

•  Jakm-Btr.  f.  ThUrekmU,  p.  zo6,  1895. 

*  SdMurgk  Mutual  Jmimai,  April,  1899. 
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Tbs  whe7  may  be  used  alone  with  the  sole  addition  oF  s  or  3 
dnctuns  of  milk-sugar  to  the  pint  as  a  food  for  newly-bom  in&uts. 
A  wealc  '  bntnanized '  milk  uiay  be  prepared  by  mixing  10  ounces  of 
fresh  milk  with  30  of  whey  and  adding  I  ounce  of  milk-sugar.  It 
faas  the  following  composition : 

Proteidi        ..        .,        ..  1-79 

Fat a-5 

Sagar 60 

Salts o4 

If  •  milk  richer  iu  &t  U  desired, '  top '  milk  should  be  used  In  die 
same  proportion.  To  prepare  it,  let  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  stand  in 
a  covered  jar  in  a  cold  place  for  four  or  five  hours,  remove  the  upper 
to  ounces  by  skimming,  and  add  to  this  20  oimces  of  sterilized  whey 
and  ^  ounce  of  milk-sugar.  The  mixture  should  contain  4  per  cent, 
of  bt.  A  grain  or  two  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the 
mixtures  to  render  them  alkaline. 

MohH^  also  recommends  the  use  of  whey.  For  the  first  three 
months  he  employs  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  whey,  after 
that  a  mixture  of  two  of  milk  to  one  of  whey. 

VigUr*  divides  the  milk  into  two  equal  parts.  He  skims  one  and 
adds  the  cream  to  the  other.  The  formw  is  then  clotted  with  reimet, 
and  the  whey  added  to  the  other  half.  The  resulting  mixture  has 
the  following  compontioa : 

Proteida         ..         ■■        ..  2'3S 

Sugar 410 

Fat 373 

Salts 07s 

Wii^*^  goes  on  a  similar  plan  when  he  divides  the  milk  Into  two 
parts,  skims  one,  and  adds  the  cream  to  the  other.  He  tbea 
coagulates  the  skimmed  portion  with  rennet,  and  adds  the  whey 
•o  obtained  to  the  first  part.  Such  a  mixture  contains  the  casein 
and  albumin  in  proper  proportions,  but  is  still  apt  to  be  de&dent 
inbt 

The  advantage  of  whey  as  a  dilnent  is  that  it  is  antiscorbutic,  and 
contains  albumin  and  a  httle  izX..  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  preparation  of  the  above  mixtures  demands  more  time  and 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse  than  one  can  usually 
connt  on. 

LekmanM*  dilutes  the  milk  till  the  casein  is  in  proper  proportion, 
and  then  adds  sugar  and  cream.    In  order  to  bring  up  the  proportioo 

*  WiMtr  Klinilt,  1S97,  Hft.  1. 1,  aod  j. 

*  QaoUA  by  Monti. 

'  Quoted  by  Rothscfaitd,  ■  L'AllutenMiit  Hixt*,'  «te.,  Paria,  iSoS. 

*  Arckiv.  f.  i.  Gtt.  Pkyt..  Ivi.  558,  1894. 
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of  albumin,  he  takes  tbe  white  of  an  egg,  mixes  it  with  four  table- 
Bpooofuls  of  water,  and  adds  one-third  of  tbe  mixture  to  the  milk. 

In  America  the  modification  of  cow's  milk  to  suit  tbe  requirements 
of  infancy  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  This  has  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  work  of  Rotcb.  Milk  containing  a 
known  proportion  of  casein  is  prepared  by  adding  to  it  standard 
solutions  of  cream  and  milk-sugar  in  different  proportions.  A 
mixture  can  be  prepared  of  any  desired  composition.  Laboratories 
baVe  been  established'  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
States  in  which,  on  the  receipt  of  a  physician's  formula,  a  milk 
containing  the  exact  proportion  of  each  ingredient  which  the 
digestive  peculiarities  of  any  given  infant  may  necessitate  can  be 
dispensed  as  accurately  as  a  chemist  compounds  a  prescription.* 
Useful  and  desirable  as  this  is  in  the  case  of  badly  nourished  or 
dyspeptic  babies,  it  is  an  unnecessary  refinement  in  tbe  artificial 
feeding  of  healthy  infants. 

There  is  still  one  point  in  which  any  of  the  above  modifications  of 
cow's  milk  is  lacking.  Human  milk  as  it  leaves  the  breast  is 
practically  a  sterile  fluid ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  cow's  milk 
as  it  reaches  the  consumer.  It  contains,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(Chapter  VII.),  not  only  tbe  organisms  wbicb  cause  milk  to  become 
sour,  but  also,  and  not  infrequently,  the  germs  of  actual  disease.  These 
are  specially  dangerous  to  infants,  because  the  low  degree  of  acidity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  contents  of  the  infant  stomach  enables 
these  germs  to  pass  on  almost  uninjured  into  tbe  intestine,  where  they 
may  readily  become  the  seeds  of  disease.  For  this  reason,  then,  the 
destruction  of  the  germs  in  cow's  milk  is  of  tbe  first  importance 
in  preparing  it  as  an  infant  food.  The  methods  by  which  this  may 
be  done  have  been  already  considered  (Chapter  VII.),  but  it  may 
be  repeated  here  that  in  most  cases  simple  boiling  is  sufbcient. 
'Pasteurization'  of  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  70*  C.  will 
almost  certainly  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  disease  germs,*  but  if 
tbe  milk  has  to  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  '  sterilization ' 
should  be  carried  out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  digestibiUty 
and  absorption  of  tbe  milk  are  not  interfered  with  by  such  a  process 
to  any  important  extent.* 

>  Walker-Cordon  Laboraiories,  One  of  theM  is  now  open  in  London  (Duka 
Street,  Grosveoor  Square). 

*  Wentwortfa.  however,  has  shova  that  the  mixture  as  dispensed  does  not 
always  aiactly  conform  with  the  formula  ordered  ('  The  Importance  of  Milk 
Analysis  in  Infant  Feeding,"  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joun.,  vol.  cxivi.,  No,  ad,  and 
vol  cxlvii..  No.  1,  1901). 

*  It  has  not  been  conclusively  proved  capable  of  destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
<  The  only  disadvantage  atlendinK  the  use  of  boiled  or  sterilized  milk  seenu 

10  be  that  it  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  infantile  scurvy. 
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Reviewing  the  whole  question  <rf  the  modification  of  cow's  milk,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  first  method  described  (boiliag,  with  subseqoeat 
dilution  and  addition  of  cream  and  sugar)  is  the  best  and  amplest 
method  for  domestic  use.  If,  however,  expense  is  no  objecticm,  the 
use  of  such  a  commercial  preparation  as  Fettmilch  is  equally  good 
and  less  troublesome.  The  correction  of  the  relative  proportims  of 
casein  and  albumin,  although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  not 
a  necessity  in  the  case  of  healthy  in^ts. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  cow's  milk,  oo  matter  bow 
skilfully  modified,  is  much  inferior  to  human  milk  as  a  means  of 
feeding  infants,  this  probably  depending  on  those  qnalitative 
differences  io  the  composition  of  the  two  fluids  iriiich  ao  OMthod  of 
modificatkn  can  entirely  avrtcacaa. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

TBI  PSIN0IPLB8  OF  FEEDIHa  IN  INPAK07  A5I>  OHILD- 
HOOD  ifoniimud)  :  OTHER  STTBSTITnTEB  FOB  EVMAK  HILK 
(FEFTOmZED  SULK,  00HDEH8ED  MILK,  FBOFBIETAItT 
FOODS) :  FEEDIHQ  OF  OLDEB  CHILDSEN 

t.  Partially  Peptonized  Milk. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  one  of  the  essential  difference* 
between  the  casein  of  human  milk  and  that  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  ia 
that  the  fonner  ia  really  a  stage  nearer  the  digested  condition  («.«., 
peptone)  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  more  easy  digestibihty  of 
human  casein  is  due  to  that  fact.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  the  partial  peptonization  of  cow's  milk 
renders  it  much  more  easy  of  digestion.  Of  cemplets  peptonization 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  It  is  of  the  greatest  utility  as  a 
temporary  expedient  in  some  cases  of  disease,  or  in  feeble  and 
exhausted  babies,  but  is  not  really  required  for  healthy  in^ta. 
Sooner  or  later  the  stomach  must  be  educated  up  to  dealing  with 
pure  cow's  milk,  and  the  sooner  the  education  is  begun  the  better. 
Partial  peptonization,  however,  may  often  be  had  recourse  to  with 
advantage  as  the  first  stage  ia  this  process  of  education  in  the  case 
of  infants  whose  stomachs  have  a  greater  difficulty  than  usual  in 
dealing  with  cow's  caseiu.  It  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  by 
means  of  Fainhiid't  Peptogenic  Milk-powdtr.  Each  of  these  powdera 
contains  the  ferment  required  to  digest  a  certain  quantity  of  milk, 
along  with  some  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  renders  the  milk  slighUy 
alkaline,  and  enough  milk-sugar  to  raise  that  ingredient  to  the  pro- 
portion found  in  mother's  milk. 

By  following  the  directions  supplied  with  the  powders,  the  process 
of  digestwn  is  only  carried  so  hr  as  partially  to  change  the  casein 
of  the  milk,  sufEicient  to  prevent  its  clotting,  but  not  enough  to 
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absolve  th«  stomach  from  all  further  labour.  Thus,  digestion  b 
rendered  easy  without  the  stomach  being  demoralized.  The  use  of 
these  powders  is  strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Chittendea' 
He  analyzed  the  resulting  mixture,  aod  compares  it  with  human 
milk  OS  follows : 

Spedfie  gnvilT    ••        ••  1031  1031 

Wat«r        S6-7  S6-0 

Prot^      ..        ..        ..  2-a*  1-09 

F»t 4-i  4-38 

Sugar         ..        ..        ..  S'S  7'36 

MineraJ  matter     ..        ..  o'a  0*36 

Total  solids           ,.         ..  13-2                              13'^ 

Reaction Alkalina.  Altai  Jna. 

It  wiU  be  observed  thnt  the  two  fluids  are  almost  identical  ta 
composition.  I  find,  too,  that  milk  prepared  by  this  method  does 
not  clot  with  rennet,  even  in  the  [oresence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  add. 

a.  CONDBNSBD   MlUC 

The  importance  of  studjring  condensed  milk  will  be  realized  nhm 
it  is  leamt  that  500,000  cwt.  of  it  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  commoner  substitute  for  human  milk, 
especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  than  this. 

(a)  Chemical  Composititm. — Condensed  milk  is  simply  cow's  milk 
from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  has  been  removed.  The 
removal  is  effected  by  evaporation  under  reduced  pressure  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat.  As  a  rule,  the  milk  is  imly 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  volume,  so  that  in  order  to  restore 
it  again  to  the  condition  of  the  original  milk  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
add  to  it  twice  its  volume  of  water.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
milk  used  for  condensation  is  not  always  pure  milk.  Very  often  the 
cream  has  been  removed  from  it  by  a  separator,  so  that  the  product 
is  really  condensed  skim  milk.  Cane-sugar  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  milk  after  condensation,  in  order  to  aid  in  its  preservation. 
As  a  matter  of  bet,  all  the  condensed  skim  milks  found  in  the  market 
have  also  been  sweetened,  so  that  one  may  divide  condensed  milks 
into  the  following  groups : 

t.  Unsweetened  and  condensed  whole  milk, 
3.  Sweetened  and  condensed  whole  milk. 
3.  Sweetened  and  condensed  skim  milk. 

■  Km  York  MeiUtl  younul.  Jatjr  iS,  1S9& 

■  Tbe  proportion  of  proteid  here  ^ven  ia  probabi)'  too  high. 
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I.  Of  th«  iMswutened  condensed  whole  miih  there  are  four  examples, 
'which  have  the  following  composition' : 

Miih-ngar. 


Brand. 

Tttal  Solids. 

PraiM. 

Ideal 

..        3S0 

8-3 

First  SwiM 

..        36-7 

97 

Viking        .. 

34' 

go 

HolUDdift.. 

430 

ii-J 

98         183 

If  I  part  tA  such  a  miUc  is  diluted  with  a  parts  of  water,  the 
resultiDg  fluid  conesponds  mors  or  less  closely  to  a  good  sample  of 
piiTs  cow's  milk. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  unsweetened  milks  is  that  they  are  apt  to 
go  bad  when  the  tin  has  been  opened.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  cold  place.  It  would  be  an  advantage  also  if  the  manu- 
bcturers  would  put  up  such  milk  in  small  tins,  one  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  day's  supply. 

a.  The  tmutmed  condensed  wholt  mWts  contdn,  as  a  rule,  rather 
more  added  cane-sugar  than  there  are  solids  in  the  milk.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  some  of  the  best  brands ;  tbey  are 
ananged,  again,  according  to  their  richness  in  fat : 

Brand.  Total  Solid$.  Pmltid.  Fat.  Milk-sugar.  Cam-iufM'. 

Nestl«    ..  „      77a  97  137  150  371 

KOM      ..  ■,      766  8'3  tz-4  I7'6  36-1 

Milkmaid  ..      76'3  97  ii-o  14-6  387 

Full  Weight  ..      76*3  raj  no  13-3  37a 

Anglo-Swiss  ..      74'4  8-8  ID'S  i6-a  37' t 

There  are  many  other  brands  in  the  market  besides  these,  but  none 
of  them  is  superior  to  the  above. 

Now,  although  the  members  of  this  group  contain  as  much  iaX  as 
the  unsweetened  condensed  milks,  yet  so  much  sugar  has  been 
added  that  if  they  are  mixed  with  only  as  much  water  as  has  been 
removed  in  condensation,  the  resulting  fluid  would  be  so  sweet  that 
one  could  hardly  drink  it.  Hence,  a  degree  of  dilution  is  recom- 
mended on  the  tins  of  these  brands  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  resulting  fluid  to  be  at  all  like  cow's  milk  in  its  proportion  of 
proteid  and  fat. 

3.  Of  the  condensed  uparated  {or  sMm)  »ilks  there  are  an  immense 
number  in  the  shops.  They  resemble  in  composition  the  second 
group  just  described,  except  in  that  tbey  contain  almost  no  fat 
(always  less  than  a  per  cent.).  When  diluted  in  the  proportions 
recommended  for  infants,  the  resulting  fluid  is  very  poor  in  proteid 
and  almost  free  from  tat,  and  is  therefore  entirely  unsuiled  for  a  haby's 
nourishment, 

■  The  analvsra  of  condensed  milks  in  this  chapter  ore  takenfromPearnuuaaDd 
IfooT's  '  Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs,'  part  i..  pp.,  69.78. 
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(b)  Digestibility  of  Condensed  Milk.  —  It  must  be  admitted  that 
condensed  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than  fresh  cow's  mitlc 
When  diluted  in  such  proportion  as  to  restore  them  to  the  con- 
ditioo  of  ordinary  cow's  milk,  the  condensed  milks  either  do  not 
clot  with  rennet  at  all  or  the  resulting  curd  is  much  looser  than  in 
the  case  of  pure  cow's  milk.'  The  presence  of  acid  does  not  affect 
the  result.  The  explanation  of  these  bets  probably  is  that  the 
casein  undergoes  some  chemical  change  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion which  renders  it  unfitted  to  form  a  dense  clot.  Certainly  this 
greater  digestibility  is  one  point  in  favour  of  condensed  milk,  and 
justifies  its  occasional  use  for  infants  who  are  entirely  imablo  to  digest 
ordinary  cow's  milk,  even  when  specially  modified.* 

(c)  Nutritive  Value  and  Ecotwmy  of  Condensed  Milk—Tht  cbief  defect 
of  condensed  milks  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view  is  that  they  are 
apt  to  contain  too  little  faX.  The  misweetened  milks  are  alone  satis- 
factory in  this  respect.  The  skim  milks  are  absolutely  to  be  con- 
demned on  that  account,  and  even  the  sweetened  whole  milks,  though 
they  contain  all  the  fat  of  the  original  milk,  yet  require  so  great  a 
degree  of  dilution,  owing  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  they  contain, 
that  the  product  is  notably  deficient  in  fot.  'The  following  table 
shows  the  character  of  the  liquid^t  caimot  be  called  milk— that  is 
produced  by  followitig  out  the  directions  on  the  labels  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  brands  of  (anettmd)  whole-cream  milk'  (Pearmain  and 
Moor): 

BOatlaii  rtammmded      b  n-     ^  Dilution 

JorHouithold  T~i!^     ncommtudtdpr 


.Palbi 


HuiDBD  milk 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  amount  of  harm  is  done  to 
infants  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  milks.  Babies  fed  on  them 
may  look  fat  enough,  but  they  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  often  suffer 
from  rickets,  for  fatness  produced  by  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  milk 
is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  no  means  a  sure  indication 
of  health,  and  the  pictures  of  such  fat  but  flabby  in/ants  so  freely 
spread  abroad  by  the  makers  of  condensed  milks  are  very  deceptive 
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If  a  sweetened  coDdensed  milk  is  used  at  all,  it  should  only  be  for 
a  short  period,  and  the  deficiency  of  fat  should  be  made  good  by  the 
addition  to  the  diet  of  cream  or  cod-liver  oiL  Babies  of  delicate 
digestion  often  do  well  for  a  time  on  Nestlfi's  miUc  in  the  proportion 
of  one  teaspoonful  to  six  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Such  a  mixture 
contains  1*13  per  cent  of  proteid,  1-28  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  672  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  by  the  addition  of  one  teaspoonful  of  centrifugal 
cream  to  each  feed  the  fat  is  brought  up  to  3  per  cent.  The  casein 
in  this  mixture,  being  very  dilute,  is  easily  digested,  and  the  relative 
excess  of  st^ar  does  no  harm  if  such  a  method  of  feeding  is  not 
continued  beyond  the  fourth  month. 

A  HtHHonixed  Condensed  Milk  has  recently  been  introduced  which 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  condensed  milk  without  its 
drawbacks.  It  contains  added  milk-sugar  and  cream,  but  no  cane 
sugar,  and  when  diluted  with  water  in  the  proper  proportion  is 
practically  identical  in  quantitative  composition  with  human  milk. 
As  it  is  sterile,  keeps  well,  and  its  iaX  does  not  separate  out,  it  should 
prove  of  great  service  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  cow's  milk  in  the 
first  few  months  of  life. 

The  only  kind  of  condensed  milk  which  can  be  unreservedly 
recommended,  however,  is  that  made  from  whole  cow's  milk  with- 
out t'  e  addition  of  sugar.  If  i  part  of  such  a  preparation  is 
diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  the  product  may  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  good  cow's  milk,  and  will  therefore  require  further 
dilution,  sweetening,  and  addition  of  cream,  just  as  fresh  milk  does 
(p.  448).  Used  in  this  way  condensed  milk  is  convenient  in  cases  in 
which  fresh  milk  is  for  any  reason  unobtainable,  or  for  temporary 
use  in  the  case  of  infants  who  are  unable  to  digest  the  latter.  There 
is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in  its  use  which  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  has  been  found  that  infants  fed  exclusively  on  tinned 
foods  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  blood  and  bones 
which  resembles  scurvy.  Infants  fed  on  fresh  milk  never  suffer  in 
this  way,  for  fresh  milk  contains  some  'antiscorbutic'  element  which 
has  not  yet  been  identified.*  In  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
this  disease,  it  is  well  to  give  infants  which  are  reared  on  condensed 
milk  a  little  orange  or  grape  juice  two  or  three  times  every  week. 

The  question  whether  condensed  milks  are  to  be  regari  ed  as  sterile 
or  not  is  one  of  some  importance.  It  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  are,  for  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  sub- 
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jected  during  coDdenaatioD  is  not  necessarily  sufficient  to  kill  all 
disease  germs.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  boil  the  condensed 
milk  after  dilutioo  aod  before  giving  it  to  the  child. 

As  r^ards  the  question  o£  eeonomy,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  condensed  milka.  The  cost  of  manuiacture  is  bomul 
to  add  considerably  to  that  of  the  original  milk,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  cost  is  equivalent  to  that  of  cow's  milk  at  nearly  4d. 
per  pint.1  In  other  words,  the  removal  of  two-thirds  of  the  water 
from  the  milk  has  about  doubled  its  cost 


).  Propribtart  Foods  fok  Infants. 

There  it  an  immense  number  of  patent  infant  foods,  almost  every 
one  of  which  claims  to  be  '  the  best  food  for  in^ts '  or  *  a  perfect 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.'  These  claims  are  devoid,  <rf  course, 
of  all  scientific  justification,  for,  as  regards  the  former,  no  one  wiU 
deny  that  the  best  food  for  infants  is  human  milk,  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  cow's  milk  can  never  be  sc 
modified  as  to  resemble  human  milk  in  its  qualitative  composition. 
Further,  the  ingredients  of  any  patent  food  for  in&nts  require  tc 
be  carefully  scrutinized,  for  many  of  them  contain  unaltered  starch, 
and  starch  is  not  a  substance  which  can  be  given  with  impunity  tc 
all  io&ints,  even  although  some  of  them  are  able  to  digest  a  little  of 
it  without  baroL  Many  of  them,  too,  are  lamentably  poor  in  &t, 
the  importance  of  which  as  a  constituent  of  an  infant's  diet  has 
already  been  fully  insisted  upon.  A  deficiency  in  proteid  is  another 
common  fault  amongst  them,  and  this,  especially  if  combined  with 
poverty  in  fat,  may  explain  the  frequency  with  which  rickets  is 
observed  in  babies  reared  upon  such  foods.  As  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  published  analyses  <rf  these 
preparations,  I  have  submitted  the  majority  of  those  found  on  the 
English  market  to  a  &esh  examination,  and  the  results,  along  with 
a  brief  description  of  each  particular  food,  are  contained  in  the 
following  table : 


'  A  tin  of  coodeosed  milk  coataiDS  about  390  c. 
of   water  =  870  cc,   or  about   ij  pints  of  cow'*  milk, 
coauj^d. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS. 


G■oo^  I. 
AUenbary  No.  i 
(For  children 
Mow  3  ntontlu.) 


AUeobory  No.  i. . 
(For  childreo  of 
from  3  to  6 
moatha.) 


nw  ituidard  of  composition 
to  which  artifldol  snbstl- 
tatu  ihonld  oonfomi. 

Desiccated  cow's  milk  from 
which  the  excess  of  casein 
ba^  been  removed,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  sol- 
uble vet^etable  albumin. 
milk,  sugar,  and  cream 
added.  No  atarch  present. 
Half  oooce  to  3  ouncet 
of  water  for  a  child  of 
3  months. 
Resembles  the  above,  btil 
contains  some  malted  flour 
in  addition.  No  starch 
present,  i  onnce  in  6  of 
water  for  a  child  of  6 
monlbs. 
A  minture  of  desiccated  milk 
(50  per  cent.),  wheat  flour 
|Z6^  percent  1.  barley  malt 
|Z3  per  cent.),  and  bicar- 
b  -nateof  »oda  ({per  cent.). 
Contains  no  unaltered 
starch  when  mixed.  3  tea- 
spoonfuls  (  =  32  grammes) 

chill  of  3  monihs. 
A  mixture  of  desiccated  milk 
(37i  P^r  cent),  malted 
wneal  flour (37J  percent.), 
and  milk  -  sugar  (35  per 
cent.).  Wben  prepared 
according  to  direct  ions,  ib« 
casein  is  partiallv  digested, 
but  a  considerable  amount 
of  unchaneed  starch  is 
left.  I  part  [0  be  mixed 
with  9  of  water  and  boiled 

A  mixture  of  desiccated 
Swiss  milk,  baked  wheal 
flour,  and  cane  sugar  (30 
per  cent).  Here  is  61 
per  cent  of  soluble  and 
19  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
carbohydrates  {largely 
starch)  present.  To  be 
made  with  water  only. 

A  mixture  of  desiccated  milk 
aad  malted  cereals.  When 


'  Calculated  from  total  N  by  factor  57. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS—amHimeJ. 


r«<. 

W>M>. 

Pnuld. 

Tu. 

Cuba- 
hfdnM. 

iCw. 

directions,  con tainsaeond 

deal  of  nnaliered   stardL 

KTammet)  to  be  mixed  with 

3t  oimcea  of  water. 

•Malawi 

.-36 

1607 

n-8o 

6589 

3" 

Prepsred  fiooi  niitk  mad 
malted  cereali.  Free  from 
March.  To  tw  made  with 
water  only. 

G«OOT  II, 

Clais  A. 

HeUinvFoad 

6-3 

T9 

83-0 

S< 

soluble  form.  May  be  re- 
garded aa  a  dwiceated  malt 
extract.  }  tablupooiifiil 
(about  5  grammei).  i  pint 
mUk,  and  i  pint  water  for 
a  child  Dnaer  3  montbi. 

CheltiDO    Maltote 

4-6 

5'3 

0-27 

87-6 

a-as 

A   fuUy  maltol   food    con- 

Food 

taining  no  starch.  To  be 
made  with  milk. 

Hovis  Babiea- 

3' 7 

77 

O'30 

866 

I -Si 

A  fuUy  malted  food.    Toba 

Pood.  No-  I. 

made  with  miU. 

Cliiti  8. 

Savory  and 

4*3 

10-3 

I '4 

83-a 

0-e 

CompoMd  of  wheat  Boor 
witbthTaddition  of  malt. 

Uoore  ■  Food 

When  prepared  according 
to  the  directions,  inost.  but 

not  all.   of  the  starch   ia 

converted      into      solnble 

forms   (chiefly    dexirins). 

to  1  ounces)  to  be  mixed 

of  cold  milk  or  miU  and 

water,    and     1    pint     cf 

boiliQg  milk,  or  njilk  aad 

water,  added. 

Benger'iFood 

8-3 

I0-* 

79-3 

o« 

A  iiiixti.  re  of  wheax  floor  and 
pancreatic  extract  When 
prepared  according  to  the 
diieciiuDs,  most,  bnl  not 
all.  of  the  starch  is  eon- 
verted  into  soluble  forma. 
The  proleid  is  also  par- 
tially digested  as  weU  aa 
that  of  the  milk  used  ia 
mixing  it.  Take  i  table- 
spooDftil  (about  an  onoct^ 

'  Laacrf  Analysis,  May  93.  1903. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS— tontiiauJ. 


4«J 


Ckrin-      M'liMnl 


Dtaatawd  Parinft 


HovisFood 
No.  3 

NntnwPood 


901 


OoMnJ  DEtcriptian  and 

and  4  of  cold  milk,  then 
add  i  pint  of  boiling  milk 
and  water ;  Mt  aside  in  a 
warm  {dace  for  13  rainntes, 
tbea  bring  to  the  boil. 
A  mixture  of  wheat  flour 
"  alt  V 
iag    I 

.   .  stni  . 

nnaltered  starch.  Designed 
for  children  above  6 
montlu.  I  ttkbleipoonful 
(about  u  ounce),  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  laKar.  and  3 
tablespoonfals  cold  water ; 
mix  and  add  t  pint  boilioE 
milk  and  water  (equal 
parts). 

A  malted  fatioaceoiu  food. 
When  prepared  according 
to  the  directioni,  practi- 
cally all  the  starch  is  con- 
verted Into  soluble  forms. 
t  ounce  of  food,  J  pint  of 
cold  milk,  and  i  ounces 
water.  Heat  ^owly  tiU  it 
boil* :  bul  3  minutes  and 
tweeten  if  deaired. 

A  malted  terinaceons  food. 
When  prepared  according 
to  the  directions,  etiii 
contains  much  unaltered 

Comi^te  coDvertion  of  all 
starch  occaia  diuing  pre- 
paration. To  be  given 
with  milk. 

Contains  ttaidl  when  pre- 
pared for  ni 
L  highly  sta 
pared  mmi 

Contains  abont  7I  per  a  . 
of  starch;  to  be  made  with 
milk. 

A  rnlxtnn  of  cereals  with 
tba  addition  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  peanut  flour, 
from  which  the  somewhat 
bitter  taste  of  the  food 
and  its  high  prt>portion  of 
fat  are  derived.  It  is  a 
self-  digesting  food,  but 
when  prepared  according 
to  the  directions,  only  part 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS— mitimud. 


r«4. 

w««. 

PnuiiL 

Fal. 

kT<l»u. 

truwd 

I  ounce  of  the  food  to  b< 

niiedwithioniiceofcoU 

water,  wd  i  piot  boUiiic 
milk     uid    waier    (eqoJ 

para)  to  be  added. 

Albuy    „        .. 

8-fl 

n 

»-4 

•■4 

food  tor  innnti  hmI  in- 
v«lid».  To  be  OMd  witk 
equal  puu  erf  mUk  ud 
water  accordiog  la  direc- 
tions. Starch  Dot  aU 
changed. 

Worth-iFwltct 

*'4 

in 

a-o 

>3-S 

®'S 

Food 

viib  i  pint  of  cold  milk 
or  milk  and    water,  and 

^^  hen  prepared  accordiog 

GBovpin, 

nnaltered  starch. 

(Udca-a  Food     .. 

T9 

9^ 

fo 

Sit 

0^7 

onlT3percent.ofKdabfi 
cartK^rdraCea,  the  lO- 
mainder  being  starch.  Ro- 
com  mended  to  be  mad* 
with  milk  orwaur.  kUda 
with  water  alone  it  BDt  a 

NMWiFood   .. 

••5 

ici 

I-O 

8^4 

■•« 

recommended  to  be  made 
mih  milk  and  water. 

Ffun*  Food  Diet 

3-0 

13*4 

I-* 

79-4 

I'D 

to  which  baa  been  added 
cane-sugar  and  (ome  a- 
tract  of  hran  <*m  p.  igjl. 
It  is  not  tpedall;  rich  in 
mineral    ingredient^    hot 

i  ouDce  to  be  mixed  with 
a  breakfast^oopfol  of  milk 
aodwator(iiJ^(oso( 

OpmuFMd     .. 

lo. 

B-i 

!•• 

rs-c 

••4 

milk.    Starch  onalCered. 

Faloaa    ..        .. 

r« 

8-4 

3-3 

79-» 

11 

A  miitoro  of  cereals  (oatfc 
barley,  and  whe*t)  with  ■ 
around,  tat  -  cootaining 
ta^  The  food  i* 
thoroughly  baked,  bat 
contains    a    considerable 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  TOOViS—confinued. 


rood. 

WlMT 

Prould. 

ttt. 

Cirbo- 

hydBLt 

Silts' 

0«cnl  D«ciiption  ud 
Rcmulu. 

March.     A  teaspoonful  to 

i  pint  of  boiling  milk  or 

water,   or  half  milk  and 

half  water. 

10-4 

ii-j 

i< 

73-* 

1-7 

Gronnd   oau   from    which 

bask  has  been  removed. 

Rich      in      proteid      and 

mineral  mailer. 
Ground  pearl  barley,  and  of 

the  same  nutritive  value  aa 

Pobinson'B  Pfttent 
Barley 

lo-i 

yi 

0-9 

Si-o 

It 

the  Ulter. 

Chapman's  Eotire 
Wheal  Food 

8-4 

9-4 

a-o 

7»-3 

o-g 

AfiDelygrouDdwbols-wheal 
Bour.     Not  much  superior 
in  nutritive  value  to  or- 
dinary '  households '  flour 
Stardi   mostly  unaltered. 
To  be  used  with  milk. 

Scort'a  Oat  Flonr 

S-8 

97 

5-0 

78a 

«-3 

A  fine  oat  flour.      Starch 

Nichols  Food  of 

"■9 

77 

»7 

76-9 

173 

To    be    used    with    equal 

Health 

quanlides  of  boiling  milk 
and    water     for    making 

Tritlcnmina  Food 

8-6 

I J -5 

,-. 

737 

.X. 

infant  gruel. 
To    be    made    with    equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water. 

■Land  I.- Food.. 

35 

10  3 

3-3 

80-5 

i'4 

with  the  addition  of  sugar. 
An    infants'    and    invalids' 
food.      To  be  made  with 
watei;  only,  or  half  and 
half  water  and  milk,  and 

Hiiaer>iFood   .. 

47 

138 

ya 

741 

«-4 

flour,  and  eggs ;  sterilized 
invaau.    Tobensedwith 

Labmun's 
Vegetable  Milk 

24-4 

75 

44-6 

HIS 

I-I3 

water  or  milk. 
A  preparation  derived  from 

nuls,  and  intended  to  be 

added    to    diluted    cow'i 

milk.  In  which  it  raises 

the  percentage  of  fat  and 

lessens  the  density  of  the 

curd. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  tbes«  Dumerous  preparations,  one  may  divide 
them  into  the  following  groups : 

''■£^'  P*'P***^  A<"*  "W'j  milk  with  variota  addUions  or  aUeraiions,  and 
(  ti§  addition  of  water  only  to  bi  ready  for  km.     This  group  includes : 
'  Allen  bury  '  first  and  second  £t>od& 
Carnrick's  Soluble  Food. 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk. 
Milo  Food 
Uanhu  Infant  Food. 
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Comparing  these  preparations  with  the  composition  of  dried 
human  miUc  (see  table),  one  observes  that  they  are  all  deficient  id 
bt  and  too  rich  in  carbohydrate.  In  half  of  them,  also,  there  is 
insoluble  carbohydrate  (starch)  present,  which  is  not  suitable  fat 
infants  (see  p.  469).  The  composition  of  some  of  them  when  ready 
for  use  is  contained  in  the  following  table,  and  fully  bears  out  these 
criticisms : 


0BKM 

ABrob>ayF«d, 

Natlfs  Miii 

UalSd 

Milk.^ 

No.  i.» 

fDoi.' 

ililk* 

Water        ..       . 

.      87-60 

88-30 

9176 

gi-^o 

Proteid      ..        . 

*        1-51 

1-56 

081 

iij 

Fat 

.        3*8 

a-30 

o-sS 

0-60 

Sugar         ..         . 

650 

7-20 

3-8o 

538 

Miaeral  matter    . 

0-37 

060 

«■« 

029 

These  foods  may  feurly  be  regarded  as  condensed  milks  carried  a 
ftage  further ;  ia.,  they  are  desiccated  milks.  Some  of  them  would 
correspond  to  unsweetened,  whole  condensed  milks,  others  to 
partially  or  wholly  skimmed  and  sweetened  milks.  None  of  them 
contains  relatively  as  much  fat  as  the  best  brands  of  cond^sed 
milk,  and  one  cannot  see  that  they  possess  any  advantage  over 
these.  In  their  favour  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  cason,  like 
that  of  condensed  milk,  clots  only  loosely  or  not  at  all,  and  is 
therefore  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  firesh  cow's  milk.  Like 
condensed  milk,  too,  they  contain  no  antiscorbutic  element  and  are 
very  expensive,  for  it  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  feed  an 
infant  on  any  of  these  preparations  than  if  one  uses  fresh  milk.  That 
is  inevitable.  The  manufacturer  must  be  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
removing  the  water  which  the  consumer  has  to  put  back  again. 

3.  The  second  group  consists  of  farinaceous  foods  prepared  firm 
ttreats  (fisuaUy  wheat),  of  which  the  starch  has  been  partly  or  wholly  trm- 
formed  into  soluble  substances  {dextrins  or  mall-sugar),  and  which  require 
the  addition  of  milk  to  fit  them  for  use.  The  group  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  classes : 

(it)  Those  in  which  the  starch  has  been  transformed  before  reacbii^ 
the  consumer — e.g.,  Mellin's  Food,  Cheltme  Maltose  Food,  and 
Hovis  Babies'  Food  No.  i. 

(i)  Those  which  contain  malt  or  pancreatic  ferment,  which  convert 
the  starch  when  the  food  is  mixed — e.g.,  Benger's  Food,  Savory  and 
Moore's  Food,  Diastased  Farina,  AUenbury  Malted  Food,  Nutro* 
Food,  Coombs'  Malted  Food. 

■  Camerer  and  Soldner*!  Mulyril. 

*  Analysis  by  (fae  aulbor. 

*  AnalyMs  by  CbittendeD  (Nem  York  Utdieal  Jovnal,  Jnlj  18,  1896^ 
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When  one  eompans  the  composition  of  thsw  foods  vith  th&t  of 
dzifld  hnnun  milk,  one  is  struck  again  by  their  great  deficiency  in 
fat  They  are  also  defective  in  mineral  matter  and  proteid.  If 
mixed  with  water  alone,  therefore,  these  foods  could  never  be  true 
8ul>5titutes  for  human  milk.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  addition 
of  some  fresh  cow's  milk  is  recommended,  although  the  proportion 
is  often  very  small.  They  can  only  be  of  use  in  supplementing  the 
diet  of  infants  who  are  unable  to  digest  much  cow's  milk,  but  the 
only  elements  they  supply  are  carbohydrate  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
proteid.  Their  addition  to  cow's  milk  seems  also  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  the  latter,  probably  by  acting  mechanically  on  the  curd,  as  barley- 
water  does.  They  may  also  be  regarded  as  useful  (though  costly) 
additions  to  the  diet  of  the  infant  after  its  sixth  month. 

As  r^ards  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  classes  into  which  the 
group  is  divided,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  a  food 
in  which  the  conversion  of  the  starch  only  takes  place  during  the 
preparation  of  the  food  for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  plan  are  obvious,  for  the  result  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  mixer,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conversion  of 
the  starch  in  many  of  the  second  class  is  by  no  means  complete, 
even  when  the  directions  are  carefully  followed  (see  last  column  of 
table). 

It  is  undoubtedly  better  to  use  a  food  such  as  Mellin's,  in  which 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  has  been  completely  carried  out  in  the 
process  of  manuEacture.  The  compodtion  of  Mellin's  Food,  when 
mixed  and  ready  for  use,  is  as  follows : 

Human  MOk.^  UiUin's  Fooif 

Water         S7-60  SS  00 

Proteid        r5»  a6a 

Fat 3-28  2'8g 

Carbobydrate         ..         i,  650  5-98 

Mineral  matter       . .         . .  0-17  o'47 

3.  The  third  group  includes  farinacious  foods  in  which  tht  starch 
has  net  ben  predigated.  It  includes  such  foods  as  Ridge's,  Neave's, 
I'rame  Food  Diet,  Opmus  Food,  Falona,  Chapman's  Whole  Wheat 
Flour,  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  and  Groats,  and  others.  These 
preparations  are  open  to  the  same  objections  as  those  in  the  second 
group,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  they  contain  much 
starch  which  has  either  not  been  acted  on  at  all  or  only  rendered 
shghtly  more  digestible  by  the  process  of  baking  to  which  most  of 

*  Analysis  by  Camerer  and  SSldner. 

■  Aoalyw  t^  Chitlendeii  (Ntw  York  MediaU  Journal,  July  18,  i8g6). 
30-a 
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them  sn  subjected  in  Ute  course  of  manufacture.  Now,  ioto  tba 
quesdoD  to  what  extent  in^ts  ate  able  to  digest  unaltered  starch 
we  need  not  enter  here.  One  may  admit  that  recent  observadons 
have  shows'  that  even  quite  young  infants  are  able  to  digest  much 
more  starch  than  was  formerly  believed.  The  practical  bet,  bow- 
ever,  remains,  that  starch  forms  no  part  of  tiie  diet  of  a  natnially- 
fed  infant  until,  at  least,  after  the  cutting  of  some  of  its  teeth ;  and, 
further,  experience  shows  that  the  presence  of  unaltered  starch  in 
the  diet  of  young  infants  is  prone  to  excite  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

A  consideration  of  these  bets  renders  it  evident  that  foods  belong- 
ing to  this  group  should  be  avoided  altogether  before  the  in^t  has 
cut  any  teeth.  Their  addition  to  the  diet  after  that  period  will 
ondoubtedly  furnish  the  child  with  an  increased  amoimt  of  protad 
and  carbohydrate,  but  such  articles  as  rusks,  bread-pap,  oat  floor, 
and  rice*  will  do  so  quite  as  efBciently,  are  as  easy  of  digestion,  and 
have  the  practical  advantage  of  being  very  much  cheaper. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  at  this  point  what  we  have  learnt 
■8  to  the  practical  rules  for  guidance  in  the  feeding  of  infants. 

I.  Breast  milk  is  always  to  be  preferred ;  '  humanized  milks,' 
though  right  in  theory,  are  not  found  to  ba  p>^rfect  substitutes  io 
practice. 

3.  If  the  child  does  not  giun,  or  loses  w^ht,  oo  the  breast,  tij 
mixed  feeding,  using  the  breast  along  with  modified  cow's  milk. 

3.  If  the  breast  is  inadmissible,  a  healthy  infant  may  be  reared  aa 
pure  sterilized  cow's  milk ;  a  tBeble  infant  will  require  modified  cow^ 
milk. 

4.  The  simplest  method  of  modificatioo  b  by  dilution  plus  the 
addition  of  cream  and  si^ar;  but  where  expense  is  no  objectioii, 
one  of  the  humanized  milks  or  '  fettmilch '  may  be  employed. 

5.  If  the  infant  is  unable  to  digest  cow's  "iw",  even  when  tha 
milk  is  much  diluted,  partial  peptonization  may  be  employed. 

6.  Condensed  milks  should  only  be  used  temporarily — «^,  during 
digestive  disturbance  or  where  fresh  milk  is  unobtainable.  Tb« 
addition  of  &t  will  always  be  necessary. 

7.  No  proprietary  food  in  the  market  possessesany  real  advantago 
over  the  best  brands  of  condensed  milk,  and  they  should  all  ba 
avoided  as  complete  foods  for  infants  if  fresh  milk  is  obtainable. 

»  See  fitrtti.  Klbt.  Wock.,  No.  10.  1895,  and  «  paper  by  Cm««m  at  tta^MB 
Hkturfoncher  Versammlung  la  Lubeck,  1895,  Mid.  Ablh..  p.  161.  alto  Partet  m 
Medical  Society's  TransactioDS.  1887.  p.  319.  The  whole  subject  has  been  do- 
CDtsed  more  recenlly  by  Corlette  ('  A  Review  of  the  Subject  of  Starch  Digesnoa 
iaYotm^  lafania.'  Auitraltuian  MediciUGattUi,\aiman  so,  1903}- 

■  The  starch  of  oats  and  Hce  U  more  easily  digested  by  in&nta  than  any  otbK 
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If  used  before  tbe  child  has  cut  its  teeth  as  additions  to  a  diet  of 
milk,  those  only  should  be  employed  in  which  the  starch  is  entirely 
converted  into  soluble  foims.  The  patent  foods  in  which  the  starch 
is  unconverted  possess  no  advant^es  as  additions  to  the  diet  of  older 
children  over  such  simple  articles  as  oat-floui,  rusks,  and  rice,  and 
are  considerably  more  expensive. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  infant  seems  incapable  cX  d^esting 
tbe  casein  of  cow's  milk  even  when  peptonized,  it  may  bo  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  various  artificial  mixtures,  such  as  whey  and 
czeam,  white  of  egg  and  whey,  bread  jelly ,1  or  raw  meat  joicA 

Thb  Feeding  of  Older  Childreh.* 
After  weaning — ^which  should  take  place  about  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
month — the  diet  t>ecomes  of  a  more  solid  character.  The  same 
principles  must  be  observed  in  its  composition,  however,  as  ia  the 
case  of  infants ;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  building  material  and  fat  must  be 
relatively  more  largely  represented  than  in  the  diet  of  adults. 

The  importance  of  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  in  the  diet  of  children 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Much  of  the  feebleness,  flabbiness,  and 
pallor  of  the  chUdren  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  is  no  doubt 
due  to  a  lack  of  it.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  a  umilar 
deticiency  may  be  a  caiise  of  the  stunted  and  ill-developed  bodies 
which  such  children  often  show.  The  deamess  of  meat  is  largely 
responsible  for  these  conditiona.' 

The  following  computations  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of 
•ach  nntritlTS  In^edlent  lequlred  at  different  tget*  1 


Ag: 

Preltid. 

■iyxn.. 

..    4a-3  gtwnmM 

••     45'5 

9      ",     » 

..SO 

4       It      •• 

5       ..      ■. 

StogTean 

,.60           « 

l4to  13     ..         ..     79  >•  43        „  270        „ 

*  Bra«d  jallr  1*  prepared  M  follom :  A  thick  slice  of  bread  (4  oasceB)  U  baked  la 

■  basin  of  cold  water  for  ux  or  eight  hours  and  Iben  squeezed  out.  The  pulp  la 
gently  boiled  in  a  piat  of  fresh  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  gruel  thni 
made  is  strained,  rubbed  through  a  Sne  hair  sieve,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
lorma  a  smooth  jelly.  Enough  of  this  is  mixed  with  warm  water  to  make  a,  food 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream  ;  a  Uttl«  white  sugar  may  be  added  (Cbeadle). 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  sea  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Winter's  '  Tbe  Food 
Factor  aa  a  Cause  of  Health  and  Disease  during  Childhood '(New  York:  William 
Wood  and  Co.,  1903). 

■  See  also  Clement  Duke's  '  School  Diet,*  second  editioa,  cluu>ter  iii. 

*  Schrader,  'Ueber  die  Emahmng  8-13  jahriger  Kinder,"  Artkiv.  f.  Hygim*. 

.39,  1886.     See  also  '' -     -^ ■  "-     "     '■ '  -  ■- 

ngDeberdie  Emlhri 

■  Featichrift,'  p.  190}. 
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Atwater's  calculadoa  b  as  follows : 

A  child  oiider  a  yeais  roqairei  0-3  tho  food  of  «  man  at  mcdonte  woffc 

A  child  of  3  to  5  jeait  requires  a'4  „  „ 

A  child  of  6  to  9  years  requires  o'j  „  „ 

A  child  of  10  to  13  yean  rei]uire»  o'6        „  » 

A  girl  of  14  to  16  yeara  rcqoires  07  „  „ 

A  boy  of  14  to  16  je«n  requires  0-8  „  „ 

The  ntio  of  building  material  (proteid)  to  carbohydrate  and  bi  a 
as  I  :  4-3  -  4-8  in  the  average  child's  diet.  Id  that  of  the  adult  at 
moderate  work  it  is  as  i  :  5-3  -  5-5.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  ht  a 
relatively  more  abundant  in  the  diet  of  the  child.  There  is  i  part  of 
fat  to  3*7  of  carbohydrate  in  the  child's  diet,  while  the  proporti<Hi  in 
the  adult  is  I  to  4  (Atwater),  i  to  4*8  (Moleschott),  and  i  to  8-8 
(Voit). 

Roughly  speaking,  a  child  of  five  requires  half  as  much  fat  and 
building  material  as  a  full-grown  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
work,  but  only  one-third  as  much  carbohydrate;  while  a  boy  of 
fifteen  will  require  as  much  of  every  ingredient  as  a  full-grown  man 
leading  a  sedentary  life. 

One  must  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  diet  should  be  derived. 

Even  for  some  time  after  weanii^,  cow's  milk  should  still  be  the 
chief  sonrce  of  proteid.  It  may  be  supplemented  at  the  end  of  tlie 
first  year  by  small  quantities  of  yolk  of  egg,  and  chicken,  fish,  and 
a  little  underdone  meat  may  gradually  be  added.  These  animal 
substances  are  the  best  sources  of  proteid,  because  they  cont^  it  in 
a  concentrated  and  easily-digested  form.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
rear  healthy  children  on  a  diet  the  proteid  part  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  vegetable  sources,*  especially  if  the  child  ts  able 
to  lead  an  active  and  out-of-door  life. 

Thus,  a  German  author  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  institution  io 
which  only  one-eighth  of  the  proteid  in  the  children's  diet  was 
derived  from  animal  sources,  and  yet  the  inmates  were  all  well 
nourished  and  fully  developed.  He  attributes  this  good  result  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  were  working  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day, 
and  were  accustomed  to  the  diet  ftom  their  in^cy. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  safer  to  supply  at  least  one-third  d 
the  total  protdd  required  in  an  animal  form.' 

>  See  cases  described  by  S<Jtffider,  lot.  dt.,  p.  433. 

•  ■  Daring  the  period  of  growth,*  says  Clement  Diikea  {'  School  Diet."  p.  31). 
'  there  should  be  a  tolerably  even  balance  between  the  amonnls  of  fsrinaceora 
uid  vegetable  food,  with  a  lar«e  preponderance  of  animal  food,  the  total  supply 
required  beinjt  laraely  in  excess  of  that  demanded  by  adults,  in  order  to  sopply 
the  material  necessary  for  growth  and  development  a*  well  as  wear  and  leu.' 
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The  best  vegetable  proteid-yielders  for  children  are  oats  (oat  flour, 
groats,  and  rolled  oats),  wheat  (whole  wheat  flour,  macaroni,  semo- 
lina, or  such  patent  wheat  foods  as  Opmus  and  Florador),  such 
preparations  of  maize  as  hominy  and  ceiealine,  and,  amongst  the 
pulses,  lentil  flour. 

Fat  should  be  derived  from  such  sources  as  good  milk,  butter,  the 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bacon.  Difficulty  is  often  found  in  getting  the 
child  to  take  enough  fat,  but  its  importance  in  the  diet  is  such  that 
pains  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  child  in  this  respect.  By 
giving  it  in  a  state  of  fine  division  the  difficulty  may  often  be  over- 
come. Thus,  butter  spread  on  bread  or  mixed  with  mashed  potato 
may  be  taken  when  more  solid  fat  would  disagree  or  be  refused. 
Stiet  pudding  also  contains  fat  in  an  easily- digested  form. 

If  any  carbohydrate  be  added  to  the  diet  at  all  before  the  teeth  are 
cut,  it  should,  as  we  have  seen,  be  in  a  soluble  form.  In  other 
words,  it  should  consist  of  some  form  of  sugar  or  dextrin,  starch 
being  excluded.  Even  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  is  well  to 
avoid  purely  starchy  foods,  unless  in  very  limited  amount.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  one  of  the  patent  foods,  in  which  the  starch  is 
partially  digested,  may  be  of  service.  After  the  first  year  more 
solid  starchy  food  may  be  given.  Rice,  potato  and  oat  flour  are 
the  most  easily  digested  forms.  Biscuits  or  rusks,  too,  are  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  bread,  because  the  high  degree  of  beat 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ruptures  many  of  the  starch  grains, 
and  converts  part  at  least  of  their  contents  into  soluble  forms. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  two  such  preparations : 

Roaxs  (HoNTOOiiBUB's].  ;  Douma  Ndrsxrv  BisctiiTS. 

Dr.  Grtgoty't 

Water 794 

Proteld.,        <■         „  9'4i 

Starch 4733 

MallCM           **         ..  16-62 

Dextrin            ..         ..  10-58 

Fat        9-S8 

Atb       1-S4 

Robb's  Nursery  Biscuits  axe  also  a  serviceable  preparation  of  a 
similar  sort. 

Arrowroot,  cornflower,  Oswego,  sago  and  tapioca  are  useful  forms 
of  starch,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  puddings,  but  they 

He  b  uaomiDg.  of  coarse,  that  regular  daily  exercise  Is  enforced,  He  U  of 
opinion  that  growiag  boys  should  have  meat  iwica  a  day— once  to  malie  good 
wear  and  tear,  and  oac«  to  provide  for  growth.  The  total  iaUj  oUovrance  ihonld 
be  9f  ounces  of  cooked  meat 


Dr.  yaga'$ 
Analysi*. 

Witer 6'9 

Proteid ii'S 

Starch 60-4 

Maltose 14'S 

Other  soluble  maCten  ,.        6'o 
Phosphoric  add  ..        O'J 

Rest  of  ash  ..        0-4 
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pnsMss  oo  advaotage  over  rice,  aod  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  practically  devoid  of  proteid. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  in  which  caibohydnte 
can  be  added  to  the  diet  of  children.  The  great  reducticn  in  tba 
price  of  sugar  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is  probably  ooe 
of  the  causes  of  the  improved  physique  of  the  rising  generatjoo. 
The  fear  that  sugar  may  injure  children's  teeth  is  largdy  illosoiy. 
The  n^roes,  who  live  largely  on  sugar-cane,  have  the  finest  teeth 
the  world  cao  show.  If  injudiciously  taken,  sugar  may,  however, 
injure  the  child's  appetite  and  digestion.  The  craving  for  sweets 
which  children  show  is  no  doubt  the  natural  expression  of  a  physio- 
logical need,  but  they  should  be  taken  with,  and  not  between,  meals. 
Chocolate  is  one  of  die  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  forms  of  such 
sweets  (p.  373).  Jam  is  also  an  important  vehicle  for  adding  carbo> 
hydrate  to  the  dietary.  Theclaimsof  jam  wrou  butter  have  already 
been  considered  (p.  136);  but  I  would  <mly  point  out  here  that  lo 
great  is  the  importance  of  ^t  in  the  diet  of  childhood,  and  so  few  the 
forma  in  which  it  can  be  given  when  compared  with  the  abundaot 
choice  of  different  varieties  of  carbohydrate,  that  one  must  on  oo 
account  allow  jam  to  replace  butter,  or  even  dripping,  as  d» 
habitual  accompaniment  of  the  child's  bread. 

The  minenl  matters,  which  are  so  important  ka  building  up  the 
bones,  muscles  and  blood  of  the  growing  child,  should  be  chiefly 
derived,  during  the  first  two  years  at  least,  from  milk.  Abundance 
of  milk  in  the  diet  will  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  three  most 
important  ingredients— lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  add.*  E^i, 
too,  are  rich  in  these  elements,  and  the  yolk  of  egg  especially  shares 
with  milk  the  advantage  of  containing  much  phosphorus  in  an 
organic  form.  Iron  is  contained  in  yolk  of  egg,  the  red  meats,  and 
in  such  vegetable  substances  as  oatmeal. 

The  vegetable  Salts  of  potash,  which  occtil  so  obtmdantly  in  trutls 
and  green  v^etables,  are  also  of  importance,  and  such  articles 
should  always  find  a  place  in  the  child's  menu. 

Of  beverages  it  need  merely  be  said  that  water  is  the  only  one  suited 
for  young  children,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  pure.  Alcohol 
in  all  forms  should  be  avoided  as  being  entirely  unnecessary  for 
healthy  children.  Tea  and  coffee  are  also  harmful  to  the  susceptible 
nervous  system  of  the  child,  but  cocoa,  made  with  plenty  of  milk, 


>  Dr.   Ferguson.   Ih«  bctory  inEpector,  concluded  from  careful  (.._. 
measuremeDte  of  factory  cbildren  that  I>elwesD  thirteen  and  aiztefln  year*  of  igi 
tbey  grow  nearly  fonr  time*  aa  fast  on  milk  for  breakfait  and  anpper  ar  "■■  '■* 
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may  be  allowed,  though  it  should  be  regarded,  like  milk,  as  a  food 
rather  than  a  beverage  properly  so  called. 

Schemes  of  diet  for  cbildren  of  school  age  will  be  Ibund  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  already  referred  to.' 

The  following  examples  of  diets  suited  for  young  children  are 
taken  from  a  series  given  by  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  in  his  valuable  work 
CD  '  The  Wasting  Diseases  of  In^cy'  (chapter  xiL).  The  qviuttitits 
are  not  intended  to  be  invariable,  but  must  be  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  each  particular  child. 

L  Dm  roR  *  Cbilo  about  10  Moktki  Oia 
Pint  Mial.  7  %.m. 
A  tablespoonfnl  of  Mellia's  Pood. 
A  leaspoonful  of  Chapman's  Flour  (bsked). 
A  breoktut-cnpfol  of  new  milk. 

Siamt  Mtal,  10.30  ft-lB. 


Third  Mtal,  a  p.m. 
The  ^Ik  of  one  ^g  beat«n  np  ia  «  tMCOpfn]  id  mUk  and  iwnWcad 
witb  white  tngar. 

PovU  Mml.  sp,m. 


n.  Dm  voa  *  Chiui  raou  is  n  iS  Uovrat. 
PInl  tlii.  7.30  a.ni. 
A  nuk  or  a  lUoa  of  itale  bread  well  tooked  In  a  breakfaat-eitpU  al 
new  milk. 

5«mJSfMl.iia.in. 
AdrinkofmUk:  a  plain  blscah  or  lUce  of  thlo  bread-and-bnttor. 

Titinj  Mial,  1.30  p.m. 
A  teacupfal  ot  gooi  beef-tea  {»  pound  of  meat  to  the  <(iak)  w  el  beat 


Pomrtk  UmI.  5.3a  p.111. 
Sana  u  the  fliM. 

FfjU  UmU.  n  p.m.  0f  i«qiilM^ 
AdrinkofmUk. 

m.  Dan  nn  a  Child  raoM  18  Mokibs  to  a  Tbaks  Ols. 

First  Mini,  7.30  a.m. 


>  *8choo1  Diet,'  pi  174  tt  Mj.  (London :  Riviogtons,  1899), 
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Stamd  Utal,  II  «.n. 

A  cnp  of  milk  and  a  blicalt. 

Third  Mad,  1.30  p.m. 
nndadone  roast  matton.  pounded  in  a  warm  mortar,  Mgood  t*ldMpA^i>'i>l- 
One  well-maibed  potato  moistened  with  two  or  thna  tabtespooofnla  li 

gravy 
For  drink,  filtared  water  or  toast-water. 

Ftm1kU-l.yy>^m. 
A  brcakbit-cupfal  of  milk. 
Thin  bread-aod-bntter. 

Dr.  Smith  also  lays  stress  on  the  following  pmnts! 

I.  Intermediate  meals  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  posdble,  and 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  that  enough  food  is  given  at  die  regular 
meals  to  supply  all  reasonable  demands. 

3.  A  healthy  child  between  ten  and  twelvs  months  old  will  require 
i)  pints  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  eighteen  months 
ftbout  2  pints  should  be  taken. 

3.  The  fifth  meal,  at  11  p.m.,  should  never  be  given  unnecessarily, 
and  the  sooner  a  child  becomes  accustomed  to  sleep  all  night  without 
fijod,  the  better.  la  such  a  case  a  drink  of  milk  may  be  given 
immediately  on  waking.  Many  children  between  twelv*  and 
rigbteen  months  otd  do  w^  upon  only  three  meab  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  PBINOIPLES  OF  FEEDDTa  IN  DISBABB 

Ih  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  use  at 
food  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  dealing 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  confine  our  attention 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  discussion  of  principles,  and  to  avoid  those 
detailed  instructions  for  the  dietetic  management  of  particular  cases 
which  find  their  appropriate  place  in  text-books  of  therapeutics.  If 
the  general  principles  involved  are  once  ^lirly  grasped,  the  know- 
ledge we  have  already  acquired  as  to  the  composition  and  uses  of 
different  foods  should  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  drawing  up  a 
dietary  suited  to  any  ordinary  case  of  illness.  Nor  can  one  deal  in 
such  a  book  as  this  with  the  methods  of  preparing  Tood  for  the  sick, 
or  invalid  cookery,  no  matter  how  important  some  acquaintance 
with  that  art  must  always  he  to  the  practical  physician. 

In  deciding  upon  the  dietetic  management  of  any  case  of  disease 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  what  is  often  forgotten,  that  a  patient 
is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  separate  organs,  but  an  organic  whole,  and 
that  the  diet  must  often  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  man  rather 
than  to  those  of  his  malady.  The  evil  results  of  a  forgetfulness  of 
this  fact  are  often  seen.  A  patient's  general  nutrition  may  become 
seriously  impaired,  for  instance,  through  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
lighten  the  labours  of  his  stomach,  or  his  heart  may  become  enfeebled 
in  consequence  of  a  regimen  designed  to  lessen  the  work  of  his 
kidne3rs.  The  imporiant  factor  of  idiosyncrasy  must  also  be  home 
in  mind,  and  full  recognition  made  of  the  fact  that  different  individuals 
react  differently  to  the  same  diet  just  as  they  do  to  the  same  drugs. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  as  the  laity  are  apparently  tempted  to  do, 
that  diet  is  a  universal  panacea  which  can  be  counted  upon  to 
prevent  or  to  cure  all  diseases.  On  the  contrary,  it  has,  like  other 
remedial  agents,  only  a  limited  place  in  therapeutics,  and  the  few 
diseases  which  specially  lend  themselves  to  dietetic  tieatment  may 
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be  divided  into  the  followiog  groups:  (i)  Fevers;  (a)  disorden 
of  metabolism,  t^.,  diabetes,  obesity,  gout;  (3)  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  (4)  disorders  of  the  circulation  and  blood; 
(5)  diseases  of  the  organs  of  Excretion. 

Before,  however,  one  passes  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
groups,  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  practical  mlea  which  should 
always  be  present  to  one's  mind  in  drawing  up  any  scheme  of  diet 
for  e  patient    They  are  these : 

I.  In  acute  disease  it  is  well  to  recommend  a  special  plan  of  diet ; 
in  chronic  cases  it  is  often  more  axivenient  simply  to  forbid  those 
articles  which  are  likely  to  prove  harmful. 

The  next  two  rules  are  corollaries  to  the  first 

3.  Before  recommending  any  article  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether 
the  patient  likes  it,  and  how  it  agrees  with  him. 

3.  No  article  should  be  forbidden  unless  one  has  good  reason  for 
doing  so. 

4.  Unless  there  is  some  strong  contra-indicadon,  attention  shonki 
always  be  paid  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  patient.  This  rule 
was  first  formulated  by  Hippocrates  in  the  aphorism, '  Such  food  as 
is  most  grateful,  though  not  so  wholesome,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  is  better,  but  distasteful ' ;  and  Sydenham  recognised  its  value 
when  he  wrote :  '  More  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  desires 
and  feelings  of 'the  patient,  provided  they  are  not  excessive  or 
dangerous,  than  to  doubtful  and  fellacious  rules  of  medical  art' 

5.  If  any  article  of  food  disagrees,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  it  taken  than  to  cut  it  out  of  the  dietary  altogether. 

6.  Changes  of  diet  should,  if  possible,  be  made  gradually, 

7.  One  should  never  prescribe  a  diet  for  a  patient  without  having 
first  ascertained  what  his  habits  are  as  regards  work  and  exercise. 

These  rules  require  no  comment 

I.  Principles  of  Diet  in  Fever. 

There  are  few  departments  of  practical  medicine  in  which  oiimuoD 
has  undergone  a  greater  revolution  than  in  the  question  of  fever 
diet.'  Hippocrates  fed  his  fever  cases  simply  upon  wine  and 
'  ptisan,'  or  thin  barley  gruel,  and  this  lowering  plan,  first  practised 
for  centuries  on  the  sole  weight  of  his  authority,  was  afterwards 
endorsed  by  the  erroneous  pathological  doctrine  first  promulgated 
^y  Broussais,  that  fevers  proceeded  from  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
sutiject,  Me  J.  Uffelmann,  *  Dit  Dili 
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mucous  membraiie,  and  therefore  demsmded  a  starvation  diet.  His 
contemporary,  Brown,  though  perhaps  not  much  nearer  the  truth 
in  bis  pathology,  was  better  advised  in  bis  practice  when  he  taught 
that  fevers  were  '  asthenic '  diseases,  and  required  to  be  treated  by 
liberal  feeding.  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  however,  that  Graves,  discarding  all  patholc^ical  doctrines, 
and  guided  simply  by  the  results  of  observation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  popular  starvation  method  was  wrong,  and  intro- 
duced the  modem  practice,  ever  since  adopted,  of '  feeding  fevers.' 

The  prevailing  system  at  the  present  time  may  be  &irly  described 
as  that  of  feeding  a  fever  patient  up  to  the  limits  of  his  digestive 
capacity  with  fiuid  or  semi-fiuid  food,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
some  abdominal  fevers.  The  reaction  against  the  starvation  plan 
has,  it  will  be  admitted,  gone,  if  anything,  rather  too  tai,  and  the 
danger  now  is  that  too  much  rather  than  too  little  nourishment  may 
be  given. 

Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  feeding  plan  tend  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  results  of  recent  research,  which  have  shown 
(t)  that  the  &ee  administratioa  of  food  does  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  of  feverish  patients ;'  and 
(2)  that  the  food  is  tiot  merely  poured  into  a  digestive  apparatus 
unable  to  deal  with  it,  for  the  absorption  of  light  articles  of  diet,  ai 
any  rate,  goes  on  almost  as  perfectly  in  the  febrile  as  in  the  non- 
febrile  state.' 

Granted,  then,  that  the  liberal  administratbn  of  food  is  fever  is 
justified  on  grounds  alike  of  experience  and  pathology,  we  have  next 
to  inquire.  What  nntritiTe  constituenti  ilioiild  the  diet  of  fsver 
chiefly  contain  7 

A  study  of  the  metabolic  changes  in  Eever  may  be  expected  to 
afford  us  some  light  here.  Extensive  invest^tion  into  these 
changes  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  show  that  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  metabolism  of  fever  is  a  great  increase  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  nitn^en- containing  tissues,  while  the  mainly  carbonaceous 
components  of  the  body,  such  as  fa.t,  are  affected  in  a  much  smaller 
degree. 

The  reason  for  the  increased  destruction  of  nitrt^enous  tissues  in 
fever  appears  to  be  twofold :  Firstly,  and  probably  mainly,  it  is  due 
to  simple  inanition,  to  the  fact  that  less  food  is  reaching  the  tissues 

■  Von  Hoesalin.  VMnw'i  Anhiv.,  luxut.  gy  303,  1S81.  He  toond  that  incasei 
of  iTphoid  the  temperature  on  days  when  food  was  adminiitered  wtu  only  itota 
*-ii*  C.  to  o'3°  C.  higher  than  on  starvaiLon  days. 

^  Ibid.     See  also  Leyden's  '  Haudbucb  der  l^raibrungslberafde,'  p.  403. 
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than  is  required  to  meet  their  oulput  of  heat.  In  part,  bowevei,  it 
seems  also  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  'toxins'  which  produce 
fever  exert  a  specially  destructive  influence  on  the  protdd  con- 
stituents of  the  body. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  chief  dietetic 
indication  in  fever  must  be  to  supply  a  targe  proportion  of  protdd 
in  the  diet.  Actual  observation,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  about  a  condition  of  mtrogenous  equihbrium  in 
acute  fevers  on  any  feasible  quantity  of  food.  The  reason  for  this 
probably  is,  that  although  one  may  cover  the  waste  which  is  due  to 
simple  inanition,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  destructive  action  of  toxins  on  the  cells.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  administration  of  a  large  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  diet 
^Is  to  achieve  the  desired  result,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be 
indicated  theoretically.  The  consumption  of  much  nitrt^enous  food 
has  also  this  disadvantage,  that  it  tends  to  flood  the  circulation  with 
the  products  <rf  nitrogenous  waste,  already  too  abundantly  present, 
thus  increasing  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  all  probability,  tending  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  toxastnia, 
to  which  some  of  the  symptoms  of  fever  are  no  doubt  due. 

We  shall,  therefore,  better  attain  our  object  of  limiting  proteid 
destruction  by  seeing  that  the  '  proteid-sparers '  are  abundantly 
represented  in  the  diet  rather  than  by  devoting  too  much  atteatioa 
to  the  proteids  themselves. 

Now,  the  proteid-sparers,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  order  of  their 
importance,  gelatin,  carbohydrates,  and  ^ts.  The  use  of  the  first 
of  these  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  end-products  of  its  de- 
struction are  so  similar  to  those  of  proteids  that  they  may  te 
expected  to  produce  the  same  results  as  these  in  the  circulation, 
while  the  employment  of  the  last  is  rendered  impracticable  hy  the 
insuperable  repugnance  which  feverish  patients  exhibit  to  bttj 
foods.  We  therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  diet  of  ftm 
should  contain  a  liberal  supply  of  carbohydtatea. 

The  contention  that  mineral  matters  should  also  be  freely  repre- 
sented— a  contention  based  entirely  upon  theoretical  grounds— has 
already  been  dealt  with  (p.  io6). 

These  being  the  dietetic  indications  derived  from  a  study  of  tb<- 
morbid  metabolism  of  fever,  we  may  next  proceed  to  inquire  bow 
they  may  best  be  put  into  practice. 

And  iirstly,  by  common  consent,  the  diet  of  fever  is  a  fluid  dint. 
This  is  not  merely  grateful  to  a  thirsty  patient,  but  ev:nica  iHj 
necessity  of  chewing,  which  the  diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion 
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renders  difficult.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  sapplying  much 
water  to  the  tissues,  of  which  in  fever  they  seem  to  stand  specially 
in  need.  Millc  is  the  simplest,  most  accessible,  and  most  nutritious 
of  fluid  foods,  and  should  always  fonn  the  basis  of  the  diet.  Four 
pints  of  it  a  day  will  supply  about  1,700  Calories  of  energy  to  the 
body,  and  this,  thot^h  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  health, 
is  usually  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  patient  confined  to  bed, 
especially  in  fevers  of  short  duration,  where  the  body  can  afford  to 
draw  to  some  extent  upon  its  own  resources.  The  milk  may  be 
given  plain  or  diluted  with  some  alkaline  or  effervescing  water 
or  lime-water.  If  the  patient  tires  of  it,  It  may  be  flavoured  with  a 
little  cold  coffee  or  with  caramel  or  malt  extract.  If  it  produces 
yomjting  or  diarrhoea,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  it  peptonized  or 
to  substitute  koumiss. 

If  less  than  3  pints  of  milk  can  be  got  down  in  the  day,  nutrition 
is  likely  to  become  seriously  impaired,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
weU  to  'fbrtify  the  milk.  The  amount  of  proteid  in  it  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  such  preparations  as  Nutrose,  Plasmon, 
or  Somatose,  or  the  proportion  of  fat  may  be  raised  by  the  addition 
of  cream.  For  the  reasons  'already  given,  however,  it  is  better  to 
enrich  the  milk  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  some  carbohydrate.  Of 
these  milk-sugar  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best,  and  is  probably 
not  sufficiently  made  use  of.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  dissolved  in 
a  tittle  hot  water  may  be  added  to  each  tumblerful  of  milk.  The 
value  of  sugar  in  fevers  has  been  specially  in^ted  upion  by  Fick ;' 
and,  of  all  forms  of  it,  milk-sugar,  from  the  comparative  absence  of 
sweetness  which  characterizes  it,  is  probably  best. 

Instead  of  using  sugar,  the  milk  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  some  cereal  preparation,  such  as  oat-flour,  arrowroot,  or  corn- 
flour, made  in  the  form  of  a  thin  gruel.  Many  of  the  patent  foods, 
such  as  Benger's,  Nestl6's,  or  Malted  Milk,  may  here  play  a  useful 
part,  while  some  patients  find  the  addition  of  malt  extract  agreeable ; 
a  tablesp<x>nful  of  it  may  be  added  to  each  i  pint  of  warm  milk. 
Id  any  case,  it  is  well  to  employ  these  different  devices  in  turn,  for 
patients  quickly  tire  of  any  one  of  them. 

In  addition  to  milk,  soups,  beef-tea,  or  broths  may  be  allowed  in 
the  proportion  of  about  i  pint  a  day,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  chief  use  is  as  exciters  of  appetite,  and  perhaps  as  slight 
stimulants,  rather  than  as  foods.  They  may  also  be  made  the 
vehicles  for  conveying  carbohydrates  into  the  body  by  thickening 
them  with  baked  flour  or  some  other  simple  farinaceous  prepara- 
>  Ziit./.  Klin.  Mid.,  a.  531,  18S6. 
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tion,  or  with  ons  or  other  of  the  patent  proteid  or  carbohydrate 
foods.  Where  diarrhoea  is  present,  the  use  of  soupa,  etc,  cmitB'n'ng 
meat  extractives  is  better  avoided. 

Tha  consumption  of  beef-juices  in  ferver,  though  vary  popolar, 
it  to  be  deprecated  for  the  reasons  given  in  another  chapter 
(Chapter  VI,);  bat  the  egg-white  mixture  already  described  (p.  loa] 
may  sometimes  be  a  useful  aid  in  cases  where  very  little  food  can  be 
taken  at  one  time,  and  where  vomiting  is  urgenL 

Jellies  may  also  be  allowed  in  moderation,  those  flavoured  with 
wine  being  perhaps  the  best,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  their 
outritive  value  is  but  smalL 

As  regards  the  Intervals  at  iriileh  fiwd  shonld  he  iIto  in  fever, 
one  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  digestive  powers  of  the  patient. 
It  is  well  to  begin  with  small  quantities — say  a  win^lassful  of  milk 
— ^vory  hour  or  so,  and  gradually  feel  one's  way  till  a  tun^ilerfiil 
can  be  taken  every  two  hours.  Beef-tea  can  be  given  after  every 
two  ot  the  milk'fe^ds,  as  a  change.  As  far  as  possiUe  the  adminis- 
tiation  of  food  should  be  confined  to  the  day  hours,  a  little  drink 
only  bong  allowed  during  the  night ;  but  if  the  patient  is  mocb 
exhausted  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  by  night  also. 

Cold  water  is  the  best  beverags  in  fever,  but  though  the  total 
amount  of  it  need  not  be  restricted,  it  is  well  only  to  allow  a  fern 
sips  of  it  at  one  time.  The  excessive  consumption  of  aerated 
beverages  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tendii^  to  overdistend  the  stomach 
with  gas.  In  addition  to  water,  milk-si^ar  lemonade  (a  teaspoonful 
to  the  tumbler,  flavoured  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice),  fruit 
drinks — «^.,  raspberry  vinegar  and  wata — or  Imperial  Drink,  are  all 
refireshing,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  conveying  sixne  sugar 
into  the  stomach. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however, 
h  is  well  to  restrict  the  drink  to  plain  water  or  barley-water.  A  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee  may  also  be  allowed  if  the  patient  desires  it, 
•specialty  in  the  early  morning,  and  is  probably  too  often  forluddefl 
without  any  sufficient  reasoiL 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  fevers  is  an  important  matter  iriiich  calif 
for  some  special  discussion,  Hippocrates  recognised  the  value  d 
wine  in  fever,  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
employed.  Stokes  of  Dublin  laid  down  certain  imperative  indica- 
tions for  its  use,  and  his  coUe^ue  Graves  devoted  one  of  his  choica} 
lectures  to  a  consideration  of  the  place  which  it  should  take  in  the 
geoeral  treatment  of  fever.    The  advantages  of  stimulants,  howev^i 
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%ere  insisted  upon  more  strongly  by  Todd,'  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  than  by  any  preceding  English  author,  and 
the  present  general  recognition  of  their  utility  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  his  strenuous  advocacy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  this  case  also  the  reaction  in  bvour  of  a  'stimulating' 
treatment  of  fevers  has  not  gone  too  far,  and  the  administration  of 
alco'iol  become  too  much  a  matter  of  routine.  In  a  previous  chapter 
we  tiave  learned  that  alcohol  has  a  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
hfart,  that  it  reduces  body  temperature  by  dilating  the  surface  blood- 
vessels, and  that  it  is  in  itself  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  energy, 
and  diminishes  tissue  waste,  especially  the  waste  of  fat.  All  of  these 
properties  mark  alcohol  out  as  an  agent  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  condition  as  fever.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  it  requires  to  be  made  use  of  in  every  case. 
Clinical  observation  has  shown  that  it  is  only  imperatively  demanded 
when  the  following  indications  are  present : 

1.  Failing  circulation,  as  exhibited  (1)  in  a  persistently  rapid  pnlse 
(ISO  or  more), or  if  it  be  weak,  irregular,  unequal,  or  dicrotic;  (3)  t^ 
a  faint  or  inaudible  first  sound  of  the  heart.* 

2.  Nervous  exhaustion,  as  manifested  by  sleeplessness,  low 
delirium,  and  tremors. 

3.  Failure  of  digestive-power,  as  indicated  by  inability  to  take 
food,  diarrhcea,  and  dryness  of  tongue. 

4.  High  temperature,  especially  if  persistent. 

5.  A  bad  general  condition — e^.,  in  feeble,  exhausted,  elderly,  at 
alcoholic  subjects. 

In  some  special  diseases — <^.,  malaria,  erysipelas,  and  septic 
poisonings,  alcohol  seems  to  increase  the  resisting- power  of  the 
patient  and  is  almost  always  indicated  on  that  account. 

The  fonn  in  which  alcolwl  should  be  given  in  fevers  is  not  a  matter 
(rf  indifference.  If  one  merely  wishes  to  obtain  its  effects  upon  the 
temperature  and  circulation,  any  pure  form  of  spirit  will  do.  Sound 
malt  whisky  is  as  good  as  any  other.  Where,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  nervous  exhaustion — as,  for  example,  in  the  '  typhoid  state ' 
— a  preparation  rich  in  volatile  ethers  should  be  selected.  Of  these 
genuine  cognac  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  it  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having  it  good.  The  ordinary 
so-called  brandy  is  no  better  than  whisky,    Posdbly  the  Spanish 

<  '  Clinical  Lacturea  od  Certun  Acate  Diseases,'  London,  i860.    Lecture  xiv., 
'  On  (be  Tberapeutical  Aclioa  of  Alcohol.' 
*  See  Stokes,  Dublin  Mid.  Jofn.  (tst  series),  vol.  iv.,  p.  i,  1S39. 
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brandy  recently  introduced  may  prove  useful,  as  it  is  sud  to  be 
rich  in  ethers.  Failing  good  brandy,  one  may  fall  back  on  one  of 
the  stronger  wines,  and  of  these  old  sben7  is  more  highly  ethereal 
than  any  other.*  In  catarrhal  conditions,  and  where  a  tendency  to 
vomiting  is  present,an  efl'ervesdng  wine,  such  as  good,  dry  champagne, 
often  gives  the  best  results.  In  some  fonns  of  delirium,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  that  due  to  alcoholism,  bottled  stout  seems  to 
exert  a  peculiarly  sedative  influence. 

In  deciding  upon  the  amoimt  of  Alcohol  to  be  given,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  administration,  one  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  the 
urgency  of  the  indications  calling  for  its  use.  Half  an  ounce  of  spirit, 
diluted  with  twice  as  much  water,  or  an  ounce  of  one  of  the  stronger 
wines,  may  be  given  every  four,  three,  or  two  hours,  according  to  the 
effect  produced,  or  even  every  hour  if  occasion  demands  it.  Careful 
observation  of  the  case  will  generally  show  whether  the  right  amount 
is  being  arl  mini  stared.  As  long  as  the  pulse  is  becoming  slower  and 
steadier,  the  skin  and  tongue  more  moist,  the  appetite  better,  and  the 
patient  quieter  and  calmer,  the  alcohol  is  dobg  good.  The  results  of 
excessive  dosage  will  usually  first  manifest  themselves  in  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  form  of  flatulence,  eructation,  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  with  the  appearance  of  sordes  cm  the  lips.  A  tendency  to 
coma,  and  a  persistent  smell  of  alcohol  in  the  breath,  are  also  si^s 
that  too  much  is  being  given.  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
the  dictum  of  Todd,  that  it  is  safer  to  give  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  to  b(^[in  too  early  rdiher  than  to  leave  off  too  soon. 


Diet  in  Special  Fevers. 

The  principles  of  diet  described  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  fever,  but  in  some  one  requires 
to  introduce  modifications.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  use 
of  beef-tea  and  all  fluids  containing  the  extractives  of  meat  is  best 
avoided  in  cases  in  which  there  is  diarrhoea.  The  same  holds  good 
for  rheamatic  fever.  In  that  disease  preparations  derived  from  meat 
are  generally  held  to  be  injurious,  and  the  diet  during  the  height  of 
the  attack  should  consist  of  milk  alone  or  diluted  with  some  alkaline 
water.  Alcohol,  also,  is  usually  unnecessary,  and  to  be  avoided  in 
these  cases. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  described  in  so  much 
9  In  Health  kod  Disease.'  p.  44  ;  Londoa ; 
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detail  in  all  text-books  of  medicine  that  it  need  not  be  fully  described 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  majoritjr  of  observers  are 
in  £ivour  of  a  strictly  fluid  diet,  condsting  mainly  of  milk,  in  that 
disease,  and  many  recommend  that  even  milk  should  not  be  allowed 
in  Urge  amount. 

If  curds  appear  in  the  stools  the  milk  should  be  peptonized,  but 
if  the  case  is  running  a  favourable  course  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
diet  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  milk  of  Flasmon  or 
Casumen,  Arrowroot,  Maltine,  biscuit  powder,  or  one  of  the  infant 
foods.  Tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and  the  monotony 
of  tbe  diet  varied  by  the  addition  of  beef-tea  fortified  by  a  little 
Somatose.  Id  prolonged  cases  vegetable  soups  and  fruit  juice 
should  be  allowed,  iu  order  to  insure  the  supply  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  potash  salts  to  the  blood.  Where  there  is  much  tym- 
panites it  is  well  to  substitute  whey  for  milk. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  the  conventional  strict  diet  of  enteric  fever 
on  any  grounds  other  than  those  of  experience.  The  widely-spread 
impression  that  solids  ar?  injurious  on  account  of  the  danger  of  their 
irritatirg  tbe  intestinal  ulcers,  and  predisposing  to  haemorrhage  and 
perforation,  can  hardly  be  defended,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  435),  the  intestinal  contents,  by  the  time  tbe  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  is  reached,  are  always  in  a  fluid  form. 

In  recent  years  a  revolt  against  the  orthodox  practice  has  taken 
place,  and  a  more  abundant  diet  has  been  advocated,  tbe  extremest 
supporter  of  the  new  view  being  the  Russian  physician  Bushuyez, 
The  diet  whfch  tbe  latter  has  adopted  is  certainly  an  extremely 
liberal  one.    The  following  is  tbe  scheme  of  it : 

?  0.111. :  Tea  aod  a  roll. 
a.m. :  14  01.  of  gruel  (oatmeal,  bailej  or  wheat)  wltb  buttef. 

9  a.in. :  One  or  two  boiled  eg^ 

10  10  II  a.m. :  A  glass  of  milk,  a  roll,  half  a  cutlet,  and  a  bit  of  boiled  oiMl. 
13  to  11.30  p.m. :  A  bowl  of  soup  and  a  little  jelly. 

3  p.m. :  Tea  and  a  roll. 

6  p.m. :  A  cup  of  soDp.  a  bit  of  chicken,  and  milk  poddlog. 

S  p.m. :  A  roll  and  niilk, 

Duriog  the  night  coffee  or  tea,  with  milk,  \a  allowed  several  timM. 

In  318  cases  in  which  this  diet  was  adopted  tba  mortality  was 
only  8'2  per  cent;  not  a  single  case  was  lost  from  hemorrhage, 
while  the  general  condition  of  tbe  patient  was  much  better  than  that 
of  those  fed  on  the  orthodox  lines.  All  the  patients  were  allowed  to 
sit  up  in  bed,  and  many  were  able  to  walk  a  little. 

A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Morris- Manges*  contains  a  full  account  of 
>  Nm  York  MtdUai  Record.  January  6.  1900. 

31— a 
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the  results  yielded  by  the  new  diet.  The  -writer  himself  used  a  £et 
consisting  of  milk,  soft-boiled  eggs,  custard,  jellies,  chicken,  rice, 
baked  potatoes,  and  strained  cereal  gniels,  in  eight  cases.  He 
states  that  the  stools  were  always  well  digested,  that  the  dianrhcEa 
was  not  increased,  and  that  subsequent  emaciation  and  asxmia 
were  very  slighL  He  had  25  per  cent,  of  relapses,  but  this,  as  he 
points  out,  is  much  higher  than  that  found  by  Busbuyez  and  otbera 
in  a  much  more  extended  series  of  cases. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse  such  an  extreme  departure 
from  established  practice,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  results  yielded 
by  the  new  method  of  treatment  cannot  easily  be  explained  away, 
and  are  calculated,  to  say  the  least,  to  awaken  suspicion  that  the 
classical  diet  of  typhoid  is  needlessly  spare.  At  all  events,  a  mom 
extensive  trial  of  Uberal  feeding  in  that  disease  is  stroigly  indicated.' 
Every  case,  however,  should  be  treated  on  its  own  mentst  uid  vxj 
routine  plan  of  diet  avoided. 

S.  Dlwrden  <tf  IfatoboUsin. 

DUBBTSS. 

Wliatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to'the  troa  patholc^  of  diabetes 
there  b  almost  universal  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  restricting  the 
intake  of  carbohydrates  in  that  disease.  It  may  be  objected  that, 
even  if  one  succeeds  in  doing  this  to  the  point  of  causing  all  si^ar  to 
disappear  from  the  urine,  one  has  thereby  only  masked  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  without  in  any  way  Urildng  at 
the  root  of  the  complaint.    To  this  it  may  be  replied : 

I.  That  clinical  experience  has  shown  that  in  many  cases,  by 
withdrawing  all  carbohydrates  from  the  diet  for  a  time,  one  can 
succeed  in  re-educating  the  tissues  in  their  power  of  dealing  with 
sugar,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  and  that  a  return  to  an  ordinary 
diet  is  then  no  longer  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
sugar  excreted.* 

a.  Even  were  it  the  case  that  limitations  of  carbohydrate  ii 

1  Mar&den  {Lanttl,  Janoan  13,  1900]  has  report«d  300  cases  \a  which  tin 
amd-buiier.  bah.  cusiard.  uia  mince  were  allowed  when  the  patient  eipresse 
desire  fur  them.     He  could  not  find  any  evidence  that  complications  were  n 


freqaent  wheD  (hiaplsD  was  adopted. 

A  discussion  OD  (he  dietary  of  typhoid  fever  took  place  id  Ibe  columns  of  the 
Britith  Midical  yonnal  for  August  and  September.  1901  (f.r.),  in  which  further 
•vidence  in  favour  of  more  liberal  dieiint;  will  be  found. 

■  For  evidence  bearing  upon  (his  poinl.  see  Vod  Noorden,  Lejden's  '  Handbnch 
dw  Ernahrungs(hci  apie,'  p.  441. 
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bad  no  tnily  cuiative  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  at 
the  most  distres^g  symptoms  of  which  diabetics  complin,  and 
most  of  the  complications  which  may  cut  short  their  lives,  are  due, 
not  to  the  disease  per  u,  but  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in 
the  circulating  fluids. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  limitation  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the 
diet  of  diabetes  is  justified,  one  has  next  to  ask :  How  are  they  to  be 
replaced? 

The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  obvious  when  one  reflect! 
that  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  at  least  one-half,  and 
sometimes  even  three -fourths,  of  their  total  daily  supply  of  energy  in 
a  carbohydrate  form.  Obviously,  then,  some  other  source  of  energy 
must  be  found,  unless  one's  patient  is  to  be  starved  to  death,  and 
practically  one  has  to  choose  as  the  substitute  for  carbohydrate 
either  proteid  or  fat.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  substitutes, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Fat  is  a 
compact  source  of  energy,  and  yields,  for  a  given  weight,  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  Calories  as  proteid.  In  all  probability,  too, 
it  cannot  act  in  itself  as  a  source  of  sugar.  Proteid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  bulky,  it  can  certmnly  produce  sugar,  and  there  is 
besides  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  products  of  its  decomposition 
fovour  the  production  of  acetone  in  the  blood,  and  may  lead  to 
diabetic  coma.  In  addition  to  this  fat  can,  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  least,  fulfil  the  proteid-sparing  function  of  carbohydrates,  and  is 
thus  in  every  way  calculated  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these  in  the 
food.*  We  conclude,  then,  that  richneBS  in  fot  must  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  a  rational  diabetic  diet. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  this :  To  what  extent  are  the 
cubohydratea  to  be  restricted  ?  Are  they  to  be  abolished  from  the 
diet  altogether,  or  only  reduced  in  quantity  ?  Before  a  reply  to  this 
question  can  be  given,  one  must  ascertain  the  severity  of  the  case 
with  which  he  has  to  deal,  for  there  are  cases  of  diabetes  and  diabetes, 
and  in  some  the  tissues  have  lost  their  power  of  assimilating  carbo* 
hydrates  completely,  while  in  others  that  power  has  only  undergone 
some  impairment. 

In  order  to  discover  to  which  of  these  classes  the  patient  belongs, 
he  must  be  put  on  a  tost  diet  containing  a  known  quantity  of  cartx>- 
hydrates.     The  test  diet  should  consist  of  i  pound  of  meat,  three 

'  I  am  awaro  that  Danlop  {'Dietetic  Value  of  Fat  in  Diabetes.'  Edin.  Mtd. 
Jauit.,  NovembBT,  1896)  baa  advanced  evidence  in  one  caM  to  show  that  fat  doe* 
not  exert  its  hhuu  proteid-sparing  action  in  diabetes,  bnl  the  bulk  of  the  cUidcftl 
evidence  availaUe  ii  opposed  to  socb  a  conclusion. 
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^gs,  green  vegetables,  and  butter,  with  the  addition  of  4  oooces 
of  bread,!  pjut  of  which  should  be  eaten  at  each  meaL  If  sugar 
disappears  completely  from  the  Drise  on  such  a  diet,  the  case  is 
evidently  a  mild  one ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mine  <Kily  becomes 
flagar-free  when  the  bread  in  the  diet  is  reduced  in  quantity  or 
altogether  abolished,  the  patient  has  obviously  a  small  degree  of 
tolerance  for  carbohydrates,  and  the  case  ts  one  of  medium  severity; 
whilst  if  sugar  persists  in  the  urine  even  after  all  bread  has  been 
omitted,  and  especially  if  the  aceto-acetic  add  reaction  is  present,  one 
is  dealing  with  the  severe  tjrpe  of  the  disease. 

The  subsequent  regulation  of  the  diet  must  be  determined  by  tiie 
class  of  case  to  which  the  particolar  patient  belongs. 

If  he  can  take  3  ounces  of  bread  without  glycosuria  resulting,  he 
may  be  allowed  i^  ounces  or  its  equivalent  io  some  other  carbo- 
hydrate-containing food.  If  3  ounces  of  bread  are  borne,  allow  only 
.  2  or  3J  ounces  or  its  equivalent,  and  so  on.  It  is  never  safe  to  feed 
a  patient  up  to  the  limits  of  his  tolerance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine  on  ttie 
strict  diet,  but  reappears  whenever  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate is  added,  his  diet  must  consist  exclusively  of  proteid 
and  fat 

In  the  third  class  of  case,  that  in  which  sugar  continues  to  be 
excreted  even  on  a  carbohydrate-free  diet' — and  to  this  class  most  of 
the  diabetics  seen  in  hospital  practice  seem  to  belong — then  a  some- 
what different  method  of  procedure  is  called  for.  It  is  not  wise  to 
restrict  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  diet  in  such  cases  too  rigidly, 
especially  if  the  aceto-acetic  acid  reaction  is  present  m  tiie  urine. 
Experience  has  shown  (i)  that  although  in  such  cases  a  restricted 
diet  may  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  yet  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  suffers,  and  he  is  apt  to  lose  weight ;  (2)  that, 
strange  though  it  may  appear,  a  few  at  least  of  these  cases  actually 
excrete  more  sugar  on  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  than  on  one  in  which 
part  of  the  proteid  is  replaced  by  carbohydrate.'  In  the  Ofunion  of 
many  good  observers,  too,  such  patients  are  more  apt  to  devek^ 


M  b7  Dr.  Pavy. 

tax  one  udealiu 

-         -     ,,.  -     - „       -  ^      „  »  (18  onne»»)<3 

cooked  meat  a  da;,  or  its  eqaivaleat  in  otber  forni)  of  nitrogBDous  food.  Tha 
anthoi's  own  practice  is  to  giva  G  ounces  of  cooked  metU,  a  pinis  of  mgar-frea 
milk,  3  eggs,  and  4  ounces  of  caaoid-meal  bi«ad  daily.  If  tbe  nigar  cxcretino 
does  not  bll.  or  if  iha  patient  loses  weight,  or  if  coma  threaten*,  a  weighed 
qaantily  of  ordtnacy  bread  i«  added. 
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diabetic  coma  on  a  very  strict  diet  than  od  one  which  is  more  lax ; 
this,  however,  may  only  be  true  where  the  carbohydrate  is  chiefly 
replaced  by  proteid  rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  by  fat. 

There  is  also  the  practical  difficulty  that  in  the  cases  belonging  to 
the  last  group  proteids  must  be  so  much  restricted  that  an  enormous 
consumption  of  fat  is  necessitated  if  Dutrition  is  to  be  adequately 
provided  for,  aod  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient  to  take  the 
necessary  quantity  unless  some  carbohydrate  (such  as  bread  or 
potato)  is  allowed  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  fat. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said  above,  one  may  conclude : 

1.  That  in  mild  cases  of  diabetes  the  diet  should  contain  a  some- 
what greater  amount  of  proteid  than  normal,  along  with  a  large 
proportion  of  fat  and  as  much  carbohydrate  as  can  be  tolerated 
without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

2.  In  the  more  severe  cases  in  which,  on  a  carbohydrate-free  diet, 
the  sugar  disappears,  but  comes  back  again  whenever  any  starchy 
food  is  taken,  the  diet  should  resemble  the  above,  but  should  contain 
an  extra  quantity  of  fat. 

3.  In  the  severest  cases  of  all,  in  which  sugar  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  even  although  there  be  no  carbohydrate  in  the  food,  the  diet 
should  consist  of  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  proteid  than 
normal,  along  with  a  small  amount  of  carbohydrate  and  as  much  fal 
as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  digest. 

It  will  be  evident  hrom  these  considerations  that  there  la  bo  auch 
thing  as  '  a  diabetic  dieb'  Every  case  of  the  disease  must  be  treated 
on  its  merits,  and  any  routine  system  of  diet  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  may  now  consider  in  greater  detail  what  foods  are  available 
as  sources  of  each  constituent. 

1.  Proieids. — With  regard  to  these  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
patient  has  the  whole  animal  kingdom  to  choose  from,  though,  in 
cases  where  a  very  strict  diet  is  being  enforced,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
such  articles  as  oysters,  liver  and  sausages,  all  of  which  contain,  or 
may  contain,  some  cartxihydrate.  As  a  rule,  the  ^tter  meats  and 
fishes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  leaner.  Of  milk  products,  cheese 
may  be  allowed  in  every  case,  and  Devonshire  cream  may  also  be 
regarded  as  harmless.  The  use  of  milk  itself  will  be  considered 
more  fully  immediately, 

2.  Fat. — The  best  sources  of  fat  are  butter  or  margarine,  bacon, 
the  Catter  meats  {e-g-,  pork),  and  fish  {t.g.,  eel,  mackerel,  and  sardines 
in  oil),  suet,  dripping,  salad  oil,  eggs,  cheese  and  thick  cream.  Of 
these   butter  should   always  be  largely  represented    in  the  diet. 
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There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  patieut  to  est  \  poond  of 
it  in  the  day,  and  in  some  cases  one  cao  get  down  6  ounces,  or  even 
more. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  allowable  in  the  diet,  the 
administration  of  ht  is  much  faciUtated,  for  the  carbohydrate- 
containing  food  can  be  made  use  of  as  a  carrier  of  fax.  Thus, 
toasted  bread  may  be  soaked  in  butter  or  bacon-fat,  or  potatoes  may 
be  made  into  a  pur6e  with  butter  and  cream.  A  given  quantity  of 
mashed  potato,  if  cooked  by  steam,  should  easily  take  up  half  its 
weight  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  thick  cream. 

If  carbohydrate  foods  are  rigidly  excluded,  one  has  more  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  patient  to  swallow  an  adequate  quantity  of  fat. 
In  such  a  case  green  vegetables  must  be  our  chief  resource  as  a 
&t-carTier.  Mashed  greens,  from  wMcb  the  water  has  been  removed 
as  £u  as  possible  by  squeezing  in  muslin,  should  easily  take  up 
one-third  of  their  weight  of  fat,  and  salads  can  be  covered  with 
about  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  oil  without  becoming  unduly 
greasy.  Eggs,  too,  can  be  made  rich  in  bt  by  '  scrambling '  them 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  melted  butter  can  be  used  as  a  sauce  for 
white  fish. 

By  these  devices,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  fat  bacon,  thick  cream 
and  cheese,  one  can  usually  get  down  a  sufficiency.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  the  use  of  alcohol  at  meals  greatly  aids  the 
digestion  of  fat,  and  some  writers  recommend  the  administration  of 
chalk  (30  grains  thrice  daily)  with  the  same  object.  I  have  certainly 
seen  cases  where  this  seemed  to  make  the  fat  better  borne,  but  it  is 
apt  to  produce  constipation,  which  of  course  is  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  diabetics. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
administration  of  cod-liver-oil  in  order  to  supplement  the  iaX  of  the 
diet,  but  as  ^  as  possible  this  should  be  avoided.  Petroleum 
emulsion,  which  is  sometimes  recommended  for  a  similar  purpose 
is,  as  the  writer  has  shown  elsewhere,  perfectly  useless  as  a  food. 

3.  Carbohydrates. — Green  vegetables  contain  so  little  carbohydrate 
that  they  may  be  allowed  in  every  case.  Asparagus,  celery,  young 
rhubarb,  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  cucumber  and  mushrooms 
may  also  be  regarded  as  harmless.  If  the  richer  carbohydrate  foods 
are  allowed,  bread  and  potatoes  should  be  selected,  as  the  deprivation 
of  these  is  always  keenly  felt  by  the  patient. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  potatoes  contain  only  aboat  one- 
third  as  much  starch  as  bread,  and  so  may  be  given  much  more  freely 
than   the  latter.     If,  for  instance,  a  patient  is  capable  of  taking 
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a  ounces  of  bread  daily,  he  may  be  allowed  6  ounces  of  cooked 
potatoes  instead,  if  he  prefers  it.  As  the  fat-carrying  power  of 
potatoes  is  so  great,  such  a  substitution  is  often  an  advantage.  The 
statement  sometimes  made,  however,  that  potatoes  are  harmless  if 
not  actuaUy  advantageous  in  diabetes'  is  certainly  erroneous. 

If  one  wishes  to  use  other  carbohydrate  foods  instead  of  bread,  the 
foUowing  equivalents  are  worth  bearing  in  mind : 

9  Oft  of  bread  coDUlo  as  mncb  carbohydrate  aa  a  oz.  of  pea  or  kndl  Boor. 

a  ox.  of  bread  cootaio  as  much  carbohvdrate  aa  i^  oz.  of  rice. 

a  ot.  of  liread  contain  aa  mncb  carbohydrate  ai  i|  oz.  of  oat,  barley,  or 

in^ze  floor. 
a  oz,  of  bread  cootain  aa  much  carbohjrdrato  at  i|  01,  of  oomflour,  airaw- 

lOOt.  sago,  tapioca,  or  rice  floor. 
t  oz.  of  bread  cootain  as  much  carbobydiate  a*  lo  U  19  oz.  of  the  sweetw 

frnlta. 
t  oa.  of  bread  contaio  as  mncb  carbobydrato  as  40  oz.  of  apples. 

Iceland  and  Irish  moss,  which  are  often  recommended  for  diabetics, 
■re,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (p.  366),  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
Dutritive  value. 

4.  Albuminoids. — The  nse  of  gelatin  is  quite  permissible  in  all  cases 
of  diabetes,  but  the  amount  of  nourishment  which  can  he  obtained  in 
that  form  is  very  small.  Jellies,  of  course,  must  be  made  without 
sugar.  They  can  be  flavoured  with  wine  and  sweetened  with  a  little 
saccharin. 

Soue  Special  Articlbs  of  Food  m  Diabetes. 

I.  tone. — Opinions  differ  as  to  the  place  which  milk  should  occupy 
in  the  dietary  of  diabetes.  The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  milk- 
sugar  is  capable  of  assimilation  by  diabetics.  Some  authors  have 
asserted  that  it  is,  and  Donkin*  even  went  so  &r  as  to  recommend  a 
purely  skim  milk  diet  in  diabetes,  and  has  recorded  some  apparently 
excellent  results  from  that  plan  of  treatment.  He  states  that  such 
a  regimen  either  greatly  reduces  or  even  altogether  banishes  the 
sugar  in  the  urine.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  if  cream  or  butter 
or  any  nitrogenous  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time  one  does  not  get 
these  effects.  The  maximum  quantity  allowed  was  13  pints  a  day, 
and  he  insists  that  the  milk  should  be  fresh,  not  boiled. 

Whilst  some  of  the  results  recorded  by  Donkin  are  very  strikii^, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  other  observers  have  failed  to  confirm  them, 
although   recently   Wintemitz   and   Strasser  have  reasserted  the 

<  See  a  paper  by  Sir  lames  Sawjrer  ('  Improvement*  ia  Dietetict  of  Diabetes '), 
Brit.  Hid.  Jturn..  March  5.  1904. 

■  -  On  tbe  Relation  between  Diabetes  and  Food ; '  London :  Smith,  Blder  aod 
Co.,  1875- 
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valiM  cf  the  treatment,  even  in  severe  caaet.*  On  the  other 
hand,  experiments  made  by  the  subcutaneous  injectioii  of  sugars 
in  diabetes  have  failed  to  show  that  lactose  is  assimilated  in  that 
disease.* 

Whatever  the  ultimate  opinion  as  to  the  value  trf  an  exclusively 
skim  milk  diet  in  diabetes  may  be,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  addition  of  milk  to  an  ordinary  dietary  in  diabetes  causes  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  The 
following  case,  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  severe  form  «£  the 
disease,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  • 

DUt.  UrfM*.                  Si^tr. 

lleuand  bt  +  3  oi.  of  bre«d            ..         ..  1,3000^  fognnuMS. 
Heat  uid  ^  +  3  oi.  of  bread  uid  3  pint*  of 

milli 9,8ao  „  »9       .. 

It  is  true  that,  even  although  the  amount  of  sugar  is  increased,  the 
patient  often  feels  better  and  bis  weight  rises  when  milk  is  allowed, 
and  on  that  account  many  observers  advocate  its  presence  in 
the  diet 

Fortunately,  however,  one  can  eadly  obtain  all  the  advantages 
of  milk  without  its  disadvantages  by  getting  rid  of  the  sugar  which 
it  contains,  while  leaving  the  casein  and  ^t.  One  then  gets  what 
may,  for  convenience,  be  termed  diabetic  milk.  Methods  of 
preparing  such  milk  have  been  described  by  Wright<  and  by 
Ringer,*  while  a  very  similar  fluid,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are 
cream-fat  and  egg-wbile,  has  been  elabwated  by  Williamison  ;*  in 
Gennany,  also.  Von  Noorden  has  advocated  the  employment  of  a 
similar  artificial  milk.*  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Morris,  formerly 
Chief  Dispenser  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  preparing  a  modified  milk  which  contains  merely  a  trace  of  sugar, 
and  which  has  given  excellent  results  in  several  cases.'  The  follow- 
ing are  the  directions  for  making  it: 


*  AchidaadV/eii.  Arc. 

*  Brit.  Mtd.  Jean..  April  1., 

*  Ibid,  December  7  and  14, 1893. 

*  ■  Diabetes  MelUlns,'  p.  334 ;  Edlobanfa  ud  Loadon :  Tooiik  1.  Peatlaad, 
1898.  ^  ' 

*  Leyden's  '  Handbuch  dor  Ernihrangitherapie,'  p.  473. 

'  Sagar-free  milk  is  now  made  by  Clay.  Paget  and  Ca.  acconUns  to  tba  eboT« 
formula,  and  can  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  Callard.  fCegent  Sinel.  W.  II 
contains  about  S  per  cent  of  proteid  and  7  per  cent,  of  lal.  and  1  pints  of  it  yield 
1,120  Caloriet.  cr  nearly  half  the  Wtal  Mmnmt  of  eneigy  required  bf  a  pstient  V 
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Sugar-fret  Milk  for  DMtiie  Fteding. 

Taka  1  litn  of  akiin  milk,  hcftt  to  a  tempertUnn  of  38°  C,  and  add  10  cc  of 
^ada]  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  loo  c.c.  of  water.  Mix,  and  allow  tbe  mixture  to 
stand  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Collect  the  separttod  caaein,  and  lei  it  drain  on 
very  fine  muslin,  using  no  pressure. 

Remove  the  caaein  to  a  mortar,  mb  into  a  snwoth  paste,  add  i  Utre  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  strain  as  before.  Repeat  this  washing  of  the  casein  twice. 
Transfer  lo  a  mortar,  mb  until  quite  smooth,  and  add  25  grammes  of  potasainm 
faydraie  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  (or  as  much  of  the  KHO  as  is  necessary  to 
mate  tbe  product  jusi  aikoJine  to  pbenolphthalein). 

Add  100  grammes  of  ordinary  Devonshire  clotted  cream.  5  grammes  of  gelatm 
pteriousty  dissolved,  '06  gramme  (i  graiojof  saccharin,  and  water,  at  about  38°  C., 
np  to  I  litre.    Lastly,  strain  through  fine  muslin. 

The  product  tastes  very  much  like  ordinary  cow's  milk,  and  can  bo 
taken  either  plain  or  with  some  efieryescing  water,  or  it  can  be  added 
to  tea  or  coffee  or  made  into  custards  with  eggs.  Id  some  cases  as 
much  as  5  pints  of  it  have  been  taken  io  one  day,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  increaang  the  output  of  sugar.  In 
cme  case  a  patient  on  very  strict  diet  excreted  1,000  cx^  of  urine 
daily  containing  23  grammes  of  sugar.  On  5  pints  of  '  diabetic 
milk '  and  four  eggs  he  excreted  1,630  c.c.  of  urine  with  38  grammes 
of  sugar.  Another  patient  on  a  fixed  diet  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  carbohydrate  and  i  pint  of  ordinary  milk  excreted 
3,350  c.c.  of  urine  with  180  grammes  of  sugar.  When  the  ordinary 
milk  was  replaced  by  diabetic  milk,  the  quantity  of  urine  fell  to 
2450  c.c,  and  the  sugar  to  125  grammes. 

The  use  of  such  a  milk  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  great  aid  in 
feeding  diabetics,  especially  when  they  are  unable  to  take  much 
meat.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  administration  ol  proteid  in  the 
hnn  of  casein  will  be  less  likely  to  render  the  patient  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  acetonEcmia  than  when  it  is  given  in  tbe  form  of  other 
animal  foods. 

Of  milk  products,  cream  can  usually  be  allowed  to  diabetics,  and 
tbe  thicker  it  is  the  better.  Devonshire  cream  is  a  specially  valuable 
form.  Jnnket,  on  the  other  band,  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  is  best  avoided.  Konmiu  and  kephir,  though  contain- 
ing considerably  less  sugar  than  ordinary  milk,  are  still  fairly  rich  Id 
it,  and  should  be  forbidden  in  any  case  in  which  the  diet  requires  to 
be  at  all  strict. 

2.  Diabetic  Breads. — In  recent  times  a  large  variety  of  breads  have 
been  specially  devised  for  the  use  of  diabetics.    For  the  most  part 
these  are  compounded  of  eggs,  along  with  some  vegetable  substance 
more  or  less  free  from  starch. 
-  Of  such  substances,  gluten,  the  chief  proteid  of  wheat,  was  one  of 
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the  first  to  be  employed,'  but  more  recently  the  oily  Duts  (such  as 
the  almond,  cocoa-nut,  and  hazel-nut),  bran,  and  the  soja  bean,  ba'v» 
also  been  pressed  into  the  service. 

Of  these  products  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  Hiat 
many  of  them — and  this  applies  specially  to  the  gluten  breads — are 
by  no  means  free  from  starch ;  while  in  the  case  of  others  the  chief 
ingredient  is  cellulose,  which,  of  course,  3rields  no  nutriment  to  the 
body.  Indeed,  the  only  really  valuable  substance  which  tbey  con- 
tain  is  &t,  of  which  the  bread  may  be  regarded  as  a  carrier.  Tbis  is 
especially  true  of  the  almond  and  nut  breads.  Bran,  being  incapablo 
of  digestion  in  the  human  intestine,  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  diet.  This  hct,  that  the  greater 
part  of  many  diabetic  breads  is  composed  of  wholly  non-nutridve 
matter,  has  not,  I  think,  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  one  may  say  of  all '  diabetic  breads  * 
that  they  are  very  expensive,  and  of  most  of  them  that  they  aro 
extremely  unpalatable,  and  that  patients  quickly  tire  of  tbem. 

In  recent  times  casein  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  diabetic 
breads ;  '  Protene  Diabetic  Bread,'*  '  Casoid  Bread,"*  and  *  Casoid 
Meal  Bread  '■  are  examples,  and  are  entirely  free  from  carbohydrates^ 
besides  being  fairly  palatable. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  widely-spread  belief  that 
toast  is  less  harmful  to  diabetics  than  bread  is  quite  erroneoos. 
Weight  for  weight  toast  contains  more  starch  than  bread,  and  is 
therefore  more  instead  of  less  harmful  than  the  latter. 

3-  Special  Forms  of  Carbohydrate  in  Diabetes.* — Of  all  forms  of 
carbohydrate,  grape  sugar  is  less  perfectly  assimilated  by  diabetics 
than  any  other.  Next  to  it  come  starch  and  cane-sugar,  the  latter  of 
which  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Inulin  is  said  to  be  well  borne  in 
mild  cases,  but  is  not  of  much  practical  dietetic  importance.  It  is 
present  in  small  amount  in  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  other  Com- 
posilse.     The  assimilation  of  lactose  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  value  of  Ixvulose  for 
diabetics.*  While  the  earlier  reports  of  its  utility  were  considerably 
exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  diabetics  utilize  it  better  than 
any  other  form  of  carbohydrate. 

The  chief  importance  of  Isevulose  is  as  a  constituent  of  fruits,  in 

•  See  Bouchardat,  CofHtlts  Rend.,  xiii..  p.  gtst,  November,  iS^t. 

•  Protene  Co.,  36,  Welbeck  Street,  W. 
■  Callard  and  Co.,  Regent  Street.  W. 

'  See  Achard  and  Weil,  Archiv.  it  Mii.  Exfir.,  «.  816,  l898.and  Voa  McMwden. 
*;«''-  P  4M- 

•  Se«  Hale  Wbite  and  Grnbe,  Ztit.  /.  Klin.  Mid.,  xivi,  33J,  1S94. 
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■^which  it  13  sometimes  the  principal  carbohydrate  present.  Early, 
-sour  oranjes,  for  example,  contain  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
hydrate altogether,  of  which  Isevutose  is  the  chief;  and  even  sweet 
oranges  have  not  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent.'  For  that  reason  their 
use  may  be  permitted  in  most  cases.  Other  fruits  poor  in  carbo- 
hydrates are  strawberries,  gooseberries,  apricots,  and  melons.  In 
the  form  of  compotes,  sweetened  with  saccharin,  they  may  be  useful 
in  some  cases.  Nuts,  being  practically  devoid  of  carbohydrates 
other  than  cellulose,  vhUe  rich  in  proteid  and  fat,  may  be  allowed  in 
almost  eveiy  case. 

Brvbracbs  m  Diabbtbs. 

The  great  thirst  complained  of  by  most  diabetics  demands  the  free 
use  of  beverages,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  do  any  harm,  provided  they  be  properly  selected. 

Much  the  same  remarks  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  fevers. 
VTater  is  the  best  beverage,  while  the  aerated  waters  should  be 
indulged  in  more  sparingly.  Citric  acid  lemonade  (10  grains  to  the 
pint,  sweetened  with  ^  ounce  of  glycerine  or  a  little  saccharin)  is  also 
a  pleasant  thirst -quencher. 

Tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed  freely,  and  may  be  taken  with 
diabetic  milk,  and  sweetened  with  saccharin  if  preferred.  Cocoa, 
though  often  forbidden,  contains  so  little  starch  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  harm.  Of  course,  pure  cocoa  should  alone  be  selected.  It  also 
may  be  made  with  diabetic  milk. 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  extremely  useful,  and  one  can  rarely 
afford  to  dispense  with  them  altogether.  Alcohol  is  not  merely  in 
itself  a  valuable  food  in  diabetes,  acting  both  as  a  source  of  energy 
and  as  a  sparer  of  proteid  and  bt,  but  it  has  also  the  further  advan- 
tage of  aiding  greatly  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  of  which,  as  has  been  so 
often  insisted  upon,  every  diabetic  must  freely  partake.  With  the 
exception  of  malt  Lquors,  liqueurs,  and  sweet  wines,  almost  any 
fbnn  of  alcoholic  drink  may  be  allowed.  In  cases  where  a  very 
stringent  diet  is  being  enforced,  recourse  may  be  had  to  one  or  other 
of  the  sugar-free  alcoholic  drinks,  a  list  of  which  has  been  given 
elsewhere  (see  footnote,  p.  387).  If  the  patient  is  gouty  as  welt  as 
■iiabetic,  alcohol  is  better  avoided. 

Arrangbubnt  op  Mbals  iH  Diabbtbs. 
As  diabetics  usually  suffer  considerably  from  hunger,  it  is  well  to 
make  the  meals  rather  frequent. 

'  Kmns.  Ztil.  f.  Viat.  und  PhyHk.  TkirafU.  p.  69,  189S. 
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Wtier«  a  limited  quantity  of  csrbcAydrate  is  allowed,  it  irill  Im 
found  convenient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  Voa  Noorden, 
and  arrange  that  each  meal  shall  consist  of  one  principal  dish  and 
an  *  extra '  in  which  the  allowance  of  carbohydrate  is  contained. 
For  example,  in  a  severe  case  in  which  2  ounces  of  bread  and 
3  ounces  of  potato  are  being  allowed,  the  diet  ma;  be  made  ap  of 
the  following  constituents : 

U«M  40a. 

Fish  "        II        "        "        "  *Z 

Butter        ••  <  H 

Green  vagetablM.*         s  » 

Begs  4 

Diabetic  milk       a  ptnHL 

Bread        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  iox> 

PotaUMi a  „ 

Divided  into  meals,  this  would  work  out  as  followi  t 

Breakfast. 

Chief  di*h :  Bacon  and  a  scrambleil  eex. 
Extra:  1  01.  of  bread,  toasted  with  plenty  ol  butiw. 
Tea  with  diabetic  mitk  and  sa1.cl1.11  in. 

i  pint  of  diabetic  milit. 

Dinner. 

Chief  dishes :  Meat  (4  01.).  green  i'e);eia.bles  and  butter.    Costard  paddios, 

made  of  diabetic  milk  and  2  e^gs 
Extra :  Potatoes  (a  01 )  and  plenty  of  butter. 
Water,  spirit  and  water,  or  some  dry  wine. 


This  diet  contains  about  85  gramme*  ci  proteid  and  335  grammes 
of  iat,  not  reckoning  the  carbohydrate,  and  has  an  energy-value  (rf 
about  2,500  Calories. 

By  the  use  of  some  alcoholic  drink  at  dinner  and  supper  the  value 
of  the  diet  could  easily  be  raised  to  3,000  Calories,  and  upon  this 
most  cases  will  be  foimd  to  gain  weight. 

In  milder  cases,  for  which  more  proteid  ia  advisable,  one  can 
easily  double  the  quantity  of  meat  or  fish,  and  the  proportion  of  ftX 
can  be  raised  by  the  use  of  thick  cream  in  tea,  and  its  addition  to 
mashed  potatoes. 

In  cases  in  which  a  strict  diet  is  being  enforced,  one  can  replace 
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the  bread  and  potatoes  by  an  extra  allowancs  of  milk  and  eggs  and 
a  more  liberal  use  of  alcohol. 

In  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  tolerance  for  carbo- 
hydrates, the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  diet  can  be  considerably  reduced. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  above  diet  is  merely  given  as  a 
sample ;  its  proteid  and  fat  containing  ingredients  may  be  varied  very 
greatly  according  to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  I  think,  to  be  well  suited  for  routine  hospital  use. 

Even  in  mild  cases  with  a  considerable  tolerance  for  carbohydrates, 
Von  Noorden  recommends  that  the  patient  should  be  subjected  at 
intervals  of  a  year  or  so  to  a  short  course  of  very  strict  itet.  He 
believes  that  in  this  way  the  power  of  the  calls  to  assimilate  carbo- 
hydrate may  be  conserved. 

If  coma  threatens  or  has  set  in,  it  is  best  to  abandon  the  strict  diet, 
and  to  feed  the  patient  mainly  on  skim  milk*  and  Vichy  water,  with 
a  liberal  use  of  alcohol. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  so-called  (ontr  (lycoanria  met  with 
in  elderly  people  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  true  diabetes.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions  except,  that  whereas  the  glycosuria  of  young  subjects 
is  not  <^nly  persistent  but  progrtssivt,  that  of  older  people,  tboi^h  it 
may  persist,  often  does  not  tend  to  increase — i.e.,  there  is  no  pro- 
gressive failure  of  assimilation  going  on  as  there  is  in  true  diabetics. 
Most  of  these  cases  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  tolerance 
for  carbohydrates,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  supply 
below  that  limit.  Should  the  tolerance  be  nil,  the  case  must  be 
managed  on  the  same  lines  as  one  of  true  diabetes.  Alcohol,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  often  injurious  in  the  glycosuria  of  elderly 
persons,  particularly  when  there  is  coexisting  obesity  or  renal 
disease. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  begin  the  treatment  of  all 
cases  of  diabetes  either  in  hospital  or  in  a  Nursing  Home.  The 
patient  is  then  under  strict  supervision,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
detennine  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  with  which  one  has  to  deaL 

>  Skim  milk  is  preferable  to  ordinary  milk,  for  there  is  some  reasoD  to  suppose 
Ihftt  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  diet  favours  the  productiOD  of  acetone  (see  a  paper 
b]P  Dr.  F.  Scbuman-Leclcrcq  in  ihe  Dvilin  Joum,  of  iltdical  Scitnce,  Septemlier. 
I901,  entitled  '  The  Influence  at  Food  on  the  Excretion  of  Acetone  ').  A  case  of 
■cetonnria  in  which  acetone  disappears]  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  was 
reduced  ha*  also  been  recorded  by  PoUatschck  {Zeil  f.  Dim.  vnd  Physik.  Thtrapii. 
Jnue,  1904).  I-ennS,  however  {ibid.,  viii..  p.  253,  1904).  brings  forward  evidenc« 
oppraied  to  the  view  that  the  amount  of  iM  in  the  diet  has  any  influence  in  the 
production  of  acetonsemta.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Bosan* 
quel,  Goulstouion  Lecture^  1905  (L«ct.  III.,  Laiutt,  April  33   igoj). 
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Id  addition  to  this,  the  disdpline  to  which  the  patient  is  Bubjected 
has  a  wholesome  influence  upon  him,  and  serves  to  educate  him  in 
methods  of  dieting  himself  when  he  returns  to  his  ordinary  life- 
It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  a  dietai;  suitable  for  diabetics  b 
necessarily  an  expensive  one,  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  mainly 
of  animal  food  and  fat,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  proper  treatment  of  diabetes  amongst  the  poor.  In 
many  cases  there  is  room  here  for  charitable  aid  in  enabling  the 
patient  to  get  abundance  of  such  articles  as  butter,  cream,  and  meat, 
without  which  proper  treatment  of  the  com  ii  impossiblo. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin 

THE  FBINOIFLES  OF  FEEDIHa  IN  DX8SA8E  (eoiiHmud) 

The  Dibtbtic  Treatment  of  Obbsitv. 

Th>  occuirence  of  obesity  is  almost  invariably  ao  indication  of  a 
disproportion  between  the  intake  of  potential  energy  in  the  fonn  of 
food  and  the  output  of  actual  energy  in  the  form  of  work,  Some- 
times  the  bult  lies  in  an  unduly  large  income,  sometimes  in  too 
small  an  expenditure;  not  unfrequently  both  bctors  co-operate. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  another,  but  very  limited,  group 
of  cases,  in  which,  owing  to  some  inherent  lack  of  vital  power  in  the 
cells  of  the  body,  fat  is  able  to  accumulate  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  excessive  intake  of  food.  This  may  explain  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  patients  become  ht  even  although  they  are  very  moderate 
eaters.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  rare 
event,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged  to 
occur,  the  patient  is  really  the  victim  of  self-deception.* 

It  is  obvious  from  these  considerations  that  the  proper  treatment 
of  obesity  must  consist  either  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
Calories  of  energy  supplied  in  the  food,  or  in  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  energy  in  the  form  d  work,  or  in  ft  combination  of  these 
methods. 

An  increased  expenditure  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  suitable 
muscular  exercises,  but  that  method  of  treatment  does  not  concern 
us  here,  and  we  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  best  means  ot 
diminishing  the  intake  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food.  And  first  one 
may  ask,  Which  chemical  ingrediaDt  of  the  food  is  It  most  Important 

■  See  Hirschreld,  '  Ueber  dea  Nafarangsbedarf  d«r  FetlleibiseD.*  Birliiur 
Klimk.  April.  1898,  HfC.  130;  alio  Hoffmann,  Leyden'»  '  Haodbucll  der  Emab- 
niQgMherapie,'  p.  540:  Vod  Noordea,  '  Die  Fetisuchl.'  p.  34,  Vienna,  1900;  and 
Raboer.  '  Beitragc  zur  Ernahrang  im  KnabenaJler,'  Berlin,  igoi.  The  obesii^ 
of  young  subjects,  however,  seems  socnetime*  lo  be  dne  to  a  congenital  peculiarilj' 
of  metabcjitin,  and  not  to  any  excessiva  consamption  of  food.  Socb  cases  do  not 
kod  themaelvea  to  dietetic  treatment. 

3a 
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to  fdnO"  the  proteids,  carbohydrates,  or  fats?  Physiological  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  all  of  these  ingredients  may  serve  as 
sources  of  bt  in  the  body  if  consumed  in  excess,  but  the  risk  of 
protdds  being  converted  into  fat  seems  to  be  very  small.  As  regards 
the  relative  dangers  of  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  or  fats  in  the  food, 
classical  authorities  on  the  subject  are  not  alt<^ether  agreed,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately,  schemes  of  diet  for  the  obese  have  been 
drawn  up,  in  some  of  which  the  carbohydrates  have  been  specially 
restricted,  while  others  are'cliaracterized  by  a  limitation  of  fots. 

The  progress  of  research  into  metabolism  in  obesity,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  question  b,  aiter  all,  and  as  br  as  the  mere  storage 
of  fat  is  concerned,  one  of  indifference.  The  only  essential  point  is 
to  reduce  the  total  number  of  Calories  supplied  in  the  form  of  food, 
and  whether  this  should  be  accomplished  by  limiting  the  carbo- 
hydrates or  the  ^ts,  or  both,  b  purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
one  which  must  be  decided  diietly  by  the  tastes  and  habits  of  each 
individual  patient.' 

The  next  problem  which  presents  itself,  then,  is,  To  what  extant 
shonld  the  total  nnmber  ot  Oaloties  in  the  diet  be  lednced  T  Here, 
again,  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  in  the  very  young,  in  whom  probably  a  marked  congenital 
tendency  to  the  disease  exists,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  undue  forma- 
tion of  &t  in  check  at  all.  In  others,  such  as  the  very  old,  it  is 
probably  unwise  even  to  make  the  attempt,  while  in  particular 
instances — for  example,  those  in  which  the  chief  deposit  of  feit  is  in 
the  abdomen — treatment  is  always  peculiarly  difficult.  In  an  average 
case,  however,  such  as  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  later 
periods  of  middle  life,  one  must  be  guided  mainly  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  obesity  has  developed,  and  in  juc^ing  of  this  it  is  always 
better  to  go  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  rather  than  by 
tables  of  he^ht  and  weight. 

Following  the  teaching  of  Von  Noorden,  and  Eissuming  that  aa 
averf^e  man  of  this  age  requires  to  be  supplied  with  from  3,500  to 
3,000  Calories  of  energy  daily  to  meet  his  current  expenditure  in 
heat  and  work,  one  may  divide  cases  into  three  groups : 

I.  Those  in  which  it  is  merely  necessary  to  reduce  the  diet  by 
one-fifth,  which  means  the  supply  of  3,000  Calories.  This  can  best 
bo  done  by  cutting  out  sugar  by  reducing  the  supply  of  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  and  by  restricting  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

This  plan  is  only  likely  to  be  successful  if  it  can  be  combined  with 

'  S«e  VoD  Noorden.  ep.  itL 
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a  free  use  of  muscular  exercise,  and  in  any  case  the  loss  of  weight 
under  it  can  only  be  very  slow. 

3,  In  severer  cases  the  diet  may  bo  reduced  two-fifths,  which  means 
supplying  only  1,500  Calories.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  still 
further  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet,  and  to  limit  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  loss  of  weight  is  apt  to 
he  slow,  unless  the  patient  can  at  the  same  time  take  at  least  a 
moderate  amount  of  active  exercise.  Von  Noorden  states  that  he 
prefers  this  scheme  to  any  other,  because,  while  it  usually  gives  good 
results,  it  is  never  attended  by  any  disagreeable  consequences. 
He  specially  recommends  it — 

(i)  Id  patients  who  are  being  treated  at  home,  and  are  continuing 
to  follow  their  usual  occupation. 

(a)  In  patients  who  can  go  into  the  country,  and  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise  without  requiring  medical  supervision. 

{3)  In  those  for  whom,  owing  to  the  presence  of  visceral  com- 
plications, a  rapid  '  cure '  might  be  dangerous. 

(4)  As  the  habitual  diet  in  advanced  cases  in  which  periods  of 
greater  restriction  are  being  observed. 

3.  The  third  degree  of  diet  is  that  in  which  the  total  Calories 
supplied  are  reduced  three-fifths — i^.,  to  about  1,000  to  1,500 
per  day. 

This  group  includes  all  the  classical  'systems'  of  diet  for  obesity, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

c„,,_                     PnUid.  CarbohydraU.  Fat.  -  ,    . 

AjWffli.                   Gramma.  Grammn.  Grammu.  t-'""^'"- 

Buting 171  81  8  1, 100 

Otnel  ImaxtiUDm)       ..    17a  no  45  1,600 


Von  Nowden     ..         ..     153  113  aS  1,366 

Some  of  these  demand  a  word  of  description. 

BantlnK  System. — This  scheme  of  diet  was  first  popularized  by  Iha 
writer  whose  name  it  bears,'  although  it  had  previously  been  recom- 
mended in  France  by  L6on. 

Banting  suffered  from  an  extreme  degree  of  obesity,  so  great,  he 
tells  us,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  tie  his  own  shoe,  and  to  compel 
him  to  go  downstairs  backwards.  Having  consulted  various 
ph3rsicians  without  success,  and  having  tried  the  effects  of  violent 

>  See  '  A  Letter  on  Corpulence  addressed  to  the  Public,'  bj  William  Banting: 
London.  1S63. 

33—2 
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rowing  exercise  and  a  course  ot  Turkish  baths,  he  was  finally 
advised  hy  am  aural  surgeon.  Dr.  Har\'ey,  to  abstain  from  bread 
milk,  butter,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  '  which  had  hitherto  been  the  main 
and,  as  he  thought,  innocent  elements  of  his  existence,'  and  to  adopt 
instead  the  following  diet : 

BrtaMfatt. 
I,  kidney,  broiled  fish,  bacon,  c 


I  6  onncM  of  aitj  lean  meat  or  fish,  anj  TcgeCable  except  potatoes, 
I  onnceof  dry  toast,  some  fruit  out  of  a  padding,  any  kind  of  ponltijar 
gaqie.  and  a  to  3  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry  01 


•  to  3  onncea  of  fmit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cnp  of  plain  tea. 

3  to  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish  as  at  dinner,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  darat. 

For  a  'night-cap'  he  was  allowed  a  tumbler  of  'grog'  without 
sugar,  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  sherry. 

On  this  regimen  Banting  lost  35  pounds  of  weight  in  tbirty-eigfat 
weeks,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  bis  diet  hitherto  bad 
consisted  of  bread-and-milk  for  breakfast,  or  a  cup  of  tea  with 
plenty  of  sugar  and  milk,  and  buttered  toast ;  meat,  beer,  much 
bread  (of  which  he  was  always  very  fond),  and  pastry,  for  dinn^ ; 
a  tea  of  the  same  composition  as  breakfast,  and  a  h-uit  tart  or  bread- 
and-milk  for  supper.  He  found  sugar  the  most  fattening  of  all 
foods,  5  ounces  of  it  in  a  week  causing  bis  weight  to  rise  i  pound ; 
and  be  calls  milk,  sugar,  beer,  and  butter  '  human  beans,'  because 
they  have  the  same  effect  in  the  human  subject  that  beans  have  in 
the  case  of  the  horse,  and  he  regards  these  articles  as  'the  most 
insidious  enemy  an  elderly  man  with  a  tendency  to  corpuloicy  caa 
possess,  though  eminently  friendly  to  youth.'  He  adds : '  I  can  con- 
scientiously assert  that  I  never  lived  so  well  as  under  the  new  plan 
of  dietary.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cbief  chemical  characteristic  of  the 
Banting  system  is  the  great  predominance  of  proteids  in  the  diet, 
and  it  has  been  asserted,  though  with  only  a  Umited  d^^ee  of  truth, 
that  owing  to  this  fact  one  is  more  likely  to  insure  a  loss  of  body  &t 
alone  on  it,  and  to  prevent  any  inroads  into  the  muscular  tissues, 
than  by  any  other  plan.* 

s  Dapper,  Ztit.f,  Xk*,  MM.,  iziii.  iij. 
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Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  system  has  certdnly  the  advantage  of 
aimplicity  and  of  being  easily  regulated,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
likely  to  retain  its  popularity.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  large  excretion  of  nitrogen  which  such  a  diet  entails  is  apt 
to  throw  a  severe  strain  upon  the  kidneys,  and  For  that  reason  it  is 
well  always  to  investigate  the  state  of  these  organs  before  embarking 
upon  the  treatment. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Oertel's  BTstou,'  which  has  been  largely 
popularized  in  Germany,  though  with  some  slight  modification,  by 
Schweninger,  is  that  he  restricts  the  consumption  of  6it  more  than 
that  of  carbohydrates,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  great  stress  on 
limiting  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  diet.  To  the  discussion  of  the 
latter  point  we  shall  return  later,  but  at  present  the  following  may  bo 
taken  as  a  type  of  his  sjrstem.  It  is  adapted,  of  course,  to  Gennaa 
halnts: 

Firti  BrtaMfaxt. 


Stcond  Brtalifaat. 
a  ootiMa  of  lean  meat,  {  onnca  of  coarsa  bre«d,  3)  ooncea  of  light  wina  m 
clear  soup. 

5(  ODiic«*  of  roast  beef  wltb  salad  or  greea  ve^tablea,  3}  oddcm  of  padding 
and  frait.  a  tumblerful  of  light  wine,  and  ^  aome  caaea)  t  onoM  of 

Aftenmm. 
A  nnall  aq>  of  coffee  u  at  breakfast. 

Suppn. 


Xn»tein*  modified  Banting's  diet  \fj  increasing  the  proportion  of 
faX  and  giving  less  proteid,  as  follows : 

BTMhflUt. 

A  luge  cap  of  laa  withont  inilli  or  sugar,  %  onncw  of  bread  with  pleat;  of 
batter. 

Diiuur. 
Sonp.  4l  to  3^  onncea  of  meat  with  fat  aanca,  green  v^etablee,  btmb  tnit, 
s  10  3  glaisea  of  light  wine. 

Afttrnee*. 
Tea  •■  at  break&at 

Supptr. 
Tm.  one  egg.  Eat  ro«it  meat  or  ham,  smoked  fish,  abont  i  oaoce  of  bread 
with  plent;  of  butter,  a  little  cheese,  and  &esh  fruit. 

»  Oertel,  'Twcntietb  Century  Practice,'  ii.  623. 

■  'CcoFDleDce,  and  its  Treatment  on  I>hysiologicalPrindplea'(traniUtedftaa) 
ditb  German  editioo);  Wietbadeo  and  London,  1884 
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Ebsteifl  gives  the  following  summar;  of  his  plan:  •  The  permisdon 
to  enjoy  certain  succulent  things,  always,  of  course,  in  moderatirai, 
as,  for  instance,  salmon,  p&t£-de-foie-gras,  and  such-like  delicacies, 
reconciles  the  corpulent  gourmet  to  his  other  sacrifices.  These 
consist  in  the  exclusion  of  the  carbohydrates.  Sugars,  sweets  of 
all  kinds,  potatoes  in  every  form,  I  unconditionally  forbid.  The 
quantity  of  bread  is  limited  at  most  to  3  or  3^  ounces  a  day,  and  of 
vegetables  I  allow  asparagus,  spinach,  the  various  kinds  of  cabbage, 
and  the  legumes.  Of  meats  I  exclude  none,  and  the  fat  in  the  flesh 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  avoided,  but  rather  sought  after.  I  permit 
bacon-fat,  roast  pork  and  mutton,  and  kidney-fat,  and  when  no 
other  fat  is  at  hand  I  recommend  marrow  to  be  added  to  the  soups. 
I  allow  the  sauces  as  well  as  the  vegetables  to  be  made  juicy,  as  did 
Hippocrates,  only  for  his  sesam-oil  I  sulistitute  butter." 

Hirschfeld's  diet'  resembles  that  of  Ebstein  very  closely: 
Brtak/ait. 
«  ounces  of  bread,  and  coflea  without  sugar  or  milli 

«eg8«- 

£oDp  with  3  ounces  of  rice  (weighed  oncooked),  8  ounces  of  lean  meat  boiled 
or  roasted  with  a  little  tai. 

AJttmao*. 
Black  coffee 

Supptr. 

3  ounces  of  cream  cheese.  4  ounces  of  bread. )  onnce  of  butter. 

ToB  Noordan*  gives  a  large  number  of  small  meals,  and  restricts 
fets  more  thau  carbohydrates : 

8  a.m. :  3  ounces  of  cold  leau  meat,  [  oonca  of  bread,  a  cap  of  tea  or  coffee 

wiih  a  spoonful  of  milk,  but  no  sugar. 
10  a.m.:  i  egg 

Noon :  A  cup  of  strong  soup  without  fat. 
1  p.m. :  A  small  plate  of  clear  soup   (1  la  Julienne  or  i  In  jardiniire), 

5  ounces  uf  lean  meat  or  (lih.  3^  ounces  of  potatoes,  green  vegetables, 

3^  ounces  ol  fresh  fruit. 

5  p.m. :  A  cup  of  black  coffee. 

4  p.m. :  7  ouDces  of  fresh  fruit. 

6  p.m. :  A  glass  of  skimmed  milk. 

8  p.m. :  4^  ounces  of  cold  lean  meat  with  pickles,  i  onnce  of  Graham  bread, 
1  to  3  spoonfuls  of  fruit  cooked  without  sugar. 

He  also  allows  two  glasses  of  wine  a  day. 
.    It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  systems,  seeing  that  they  fall 

>  '  Beiti^e  tnr  EmUirungslelire  des  Menschen,'  VirchoB/'s  Ankiv.,  cxiv.  joi. 
teSS:  and  'Ueber  den  Nahmogsbedarf  der  Fettleibigen,'  Btrfiner  Kliitii, 
Hft.  130,  1899. 

»  Of.  at.,  p.  lai. 
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short  by  at  least  1,000  Calories  of  the  number  requisite  to  meet  the 
outgoings  of  the  body,  must  be  regarded  as  st&rv&tion  methods  of 
tnatDient.)  For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  carry  them  on  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  during  which  the  patient  must  be 
under  strict  supervision,  and  any  symptoms  of  weakness  or  heart 
failure  carefully  watched  for. 

As  regards  the  relative  adrantageB  of  the  different  methoda,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  some  patients  will  be  found 
to  prefer  one  plan,  others  another. 

Ebstein  specially  recommended  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet,  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  does  not  tend  to 
the  production  of  iat  more  than  its  equivalent  of  carbohydrate,  it  has 
a  greater  '  satisfying  '  power,  and  tends  to  allay  feelings  of  hunger. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  as  Von  Noorden  has  pointed  out, 
whether  this  is  really  true  of  such  quantities  of  fat  as  it  is  safe  to 
allow,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  bulk  of  carbohydrate  food 
certainly  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

The  pioint,  however,  is  really  one  of  indifference.  Some  patients 
stand  a  limitation  of  fat  better  than  that  of  carbohydrates,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  others  the  reverse  holds  good,  but  as  long  as  the  total 
cumber  of  Calories  in  the  diet  is  kept  low  fat  must  inevitably 
continue  to  be  lost  from  the  body. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  amount  of  fiuids  in 
the  diet,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss 
immediately. 


On  thb  Usb  of  Particular  Articles  or  Food  ih  OBBStrr. 

In  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  diet  for  tbe  obese,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
too  great  variety,  for  that  always  tends  to  increase  appetite.  For 
the  same  reason,  all  spices,  condiments,  and  other  articles  that 
increase  the  desire  for  food,  must  be  used  very  sparingly. 

The  following  list  of  the  Calorie  value  of  some  of  the  commoner 
articles  of  food  may  be  of  assistance  in  enabling  one  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  their  relative  suitability  as  articles  of  diet  for  the 
corpulent    {See  also' the  tables  on  pp.  7, 420). 

■  This  stateoient  U  hardly  true  for  all  individnala.  Tbo  writer,  for  tostance, 
has  recently  had  a  patient — ft  lady  of  it  stooes— who  lost  do  weifjht  on  Ebslein's 
diet  for  five  weeks,  altbaugh  the  amoutii  of  energy  yielded  by  her  daily  supply  ql 
food  was  less  than  1,300  Calories.  Later  on  she  besaa  to  lose  weight  at  the  rata 
td  a  poond  a  week. 
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ArtieU,  CUoritt 

I ODDCB  of  batter  (enongb  to  covn  three  or  four  slioM  of  bread)  ,.  208 

Abelpingof  cooked  lean  meat  (4  onnces) 196 

A  mmblerful  of  milk         •>  140 

A  moderately  thick  slice  of  bread  [a  onnceK)  ..         ..         ..         «•  ijS 

„                .,                „           and  butler ..         ..         ..         »  ao8 

A  heaped  deasBTt-apocmfBl  of  milk  pudding     ..         ..         ..         «  no 

One  egg        70 

'  One  medium-siied  potato  (9  ounces) ..  45 

An  ordinaij  lump  of  sugar         ifi 

Tbe  USA  <tf  sugar  should  be  avoided  altogether,  and  sacchaiin 
employed  as  a  sweetener  instead.  Visible  fat  should  be  removed 
from  meat,  and  the  richer  meats,  such  as  pork,  goose,  etc.,  and  the 
fatter  fishes,  such  as  mackerel,  eel  and  salmon,  interdicted.  Milk 
and  its  products  should  only  be  used  in  moderation,  and  puddings 
must  be  unconditionally  forbidden.  Bread,  also,  is  a  very  dangerous 
food,  but  as  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  altc^ether,  it  should  only 
be  allowed  in  weighed  quantities.  It  ii  well,  too,  to  select  the 
coarsest  sorts  of  bread,  which  contain  much  indigestible  bran,  such 
as  Graham  bread ;  for  a  given  bulk  of  these  yields  much  less  nutri- 
ment  to  the  body  than  an  equal  weight  of  fine  bread.  Potatoes,  as 
the  table  shows,  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  bread,  and  may  often 
be  allowed  in  moderation.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the  other  roots  and 
tubers,  but  green  vegetables  and  mushrooms  may  be  freely  permitted, 
and  their  great  bulk  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Dried  fruits  as  containing  much  sugar  must  be  strictly 
forbidden,  but  fresh  fruit  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and,  if 
stewed,  should  be  sweetened  with  saccharin.  All  made  dishes,  thick 
soups,  sauces  and  pastry  must  be  cut  out  of  the  menu,  as  they  are 
subtle  vehicles  for  tbe  conveyance  of  much  fat  and  starch  into  the 
body. 

The  ainuigement  of  tbe  meals  must  be  r^arded  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  habits  of  the  patient.  Where  it  is  feasible,  most  authorities 
seem  to  prefer  that  they  should  be  small  and  frequent,  as  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed  is  thus  more  easily  kept  under  controL 


Bbvbragbs  in  Obbsitc 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  r^arding  the  use  of  beverages  in 
obesity  is  whether  or  not  it  is  important  to  <Htnitit«fc  the  total  amoant 
of  fluid  in  the  diet  in  that  disease.  Tbe  restriction  of  fluids  was  first 
advocated    by  a   French    military    surgeon — Dancel — in   ft    book 
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published  in  1863.*  He  had  observed  the  influence  of  water  and 
watery  fluids  in  producing  abdominal  development  in  the  horse,  and 
he  made  reduction  of  fluids  one  of  the  main  principles  in  the  regimen 
which  he  drew  up  for  corpulency.  The  principle  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Oertel  and  Von  Schweninger,  and  attained  through  their 
advocacy  a  very  considerable  degree  of  popularity. 

Exact  observation,*  however,  has  now  shown  that  the  influence 
which  the  amount  of  water  in  the  diet  exerts  upon  the  production  or 
loss  of  fat  in  the  body  is  very  small  in  amount  and  uncertain  in 
degree,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bt  people  are  less  affected  by  a 
restriction  of  fluids  than  are  lean. 

Dancel  restricted  the  intake  of  fluids  to  7  to  14  ounces,  per  day 
Oertel  allowed  a  daily  maximum  of  2}  pints,  and  Von  Schweninger 
of  about  3  pints,  but  the  latter  made  a  strong  point  of  fluids  not 
being  taken  along  with  solids,  but  rather  between  meals. 

The  opinion  of  most  authorities  at  the  present  time"  seems  to  be 
that  the  restriction  of  fluids  has,  at  best,  only  an  indirect  influence. 
In  the  case  of  some  patients  the  interdiction  of  fluids  at  meals  inter- 
feres with  appetite,  and  so  results  in  less  solid  food  being  consumed. 
Id  such  cases  the  method  may  be  of  value,  but  where  no  such  result 
ensues,  the  loss  of  weight  which  results  is  only  temporary,  and  due  to 
a  diminution  of  the  body  fluids.  It  is  probable,  too,  as  Yorke  Davies 
has  pointed  out,*  that  one  reason  why  restriction  of  fluids  has  given 
better  results  on  the  Continent  than  one  sees  in  this  country  is,  that 
in  Germany,  at  least,  restriction  of  fluids  is  very  often  synonymous 
with  restriction  of  beer. 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  is  to  be  r^arded  as  one  affecting  the 
Uckniqut  of  feeding  rather  than  the  physiological  principles  upon 
which  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  founded.*  Von  Noorden 
concludes  that  restriction  of  fluids  should  only  be  insisted  upon  when 
the  following  indications  are  present : 

1.  Wtakntss  of  drculatum.  A  dry  diet  is  advisable  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  heart,  apart  altogether  from  the  obesity. 

2.  At  the  commencemmt  of  many  ^  cutis.'  Here  the  initial  loss  of 
weight  which  the  restriction  of  fluids  brings  about  is  calculated  to 
mak«  a  great  mental  impression  on  the  patient 

3.  In  cases  where  the  nttrietum  nsults  m  a  diminished  appetite  forfaA- 
forming  foods, 

>  See  alu>  Bull,  de  Thmtfi.,  vol.  Ixvii..  p.  44,  1864. 

•  Dennig.  Ztit.  f.  Didl.  mid  Pkyvh.  Thirap.,  ii..  291.  1899. 

>  See  ft  ditcnwioo  on  obe<ity  reporled  in  (be  ytrhaaJI.  i.  4  In.  Cong.  /.  Jin. 
Mid..  1885.  <  '  Foods  for  the  Fal,'  p.  a6. 

■  See  Von  Noorden,  »p.  tU.,  p.  134  ft  siq. 
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4  Whtrg  swtat  txcntum  is  txcastut.  He  considers  that  the  total 
unouot  of  fluid  allowed  should  aot  ba  reduced  below  2}  pints  pec 
day. 

Where  a  Banting  or  any  other  very  nitrogenous  diet  is  beiiig 
adopted,  the  restriction  of  fluids  is  to  be  avoided,  as  being  opposed 
to  the  free  elimination  of  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste. 

Of  the  different  sorti  of  bereraKH  in  common  use,  water  and  the 
saline  mineral  and  table  waters  may  be  regarded  as  harmless ;  but 
the  sweetened  effervescing  waters,  such  as  lemonade,  should  be 
avoided.  Tea  and  coffee  may  be  freely  permitted,  if  taken  with  little 
milk  and  no  sugar.  Cocoa  is  often  forbidden,  but  the  amount  of 
nutriment  which  an  ordinary  cupful  of  it  contains  is  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  appreciable.  In  many  people,  also,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  appetite  for  solid  food. 

AlcohoUc  beverages  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  for 
alcohol  is,  as  ws  have  seen,  a  direct  sparer  of  fat.  If  a  small  allow- 
ance is  indicated  <m  other  grounds — t.g,,  feebleness  of  heart — a  dry 
natural  wine  should  be  selected,  or  its  alcoholic  equivalent  of  weU- 
matured  spirit  freely  diluted  with  water.  All  strong  and  sweet  wines, 
liqueurs  and  malt  liquors  should  be  interdicted. 

F*TTKNiNo  Diet. 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  dealt  with  the  dietetic  methods  of 
reducing  fot.  We  have  now  got  to  consider  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  increasing  it. 

Generally  speakmg,  any  excess  of  food  iriiich  is  supplied  to  die 
body  beyond  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  current  outgoings  of 
enei^  in  the  form  of  heat  and  work  will  be  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
fat.  One  does,  however,  meet  with  cases  in  which,  owing  probably 
to  some  failure  of  assimilative  power,  it  is  found  to  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve  the  laying  on  of  fat,  even  although  a  considerable  surplus 
of  food  is  supplied,  but  as  a  rule  one  may  say  that  in  order  to  fatten 
the  body  one  has  merely  to  insure  the  supply  of  an  excess  of  food. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  one  important  means  of  bringing  about 
such  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  Is  to  diminish  the  out- 
goings of  energy  from  the  body.  For  this  reason,  rest,  more  or  less 
complete,  is  always  an  important  aid  in  cases  in  which  one  wishes 
to  fatten. 

As  regards  the  constituents  of  the  food  which  are  most  important 
in  respect  of  fattening  properties,  it  may  be  said  that  fat  itself,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  whidi  it  can  be  stored,  takes  the  first  place.     It  has 
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been  calcubted  by  Rubner  that  100  parts  of  fat,  248  of  carbohydrate, 
and  313  of  proteid,  are  equivalent  in  fat-forming  power.  Whether 
all  forms  of  fat  are  equally  valuable  in  this  respect  must  be  left 
undecided,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  fats  produce  a  more  stable 
kind  of  adipose  tissue  than  others.' 

When  one  comes  to  the  actual  construction  of  a  fettening  dietary, 
however,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  to  see  that  carbohydrates 
and  fats  are  hoth  abundantly  represented,  rather  than  to  trust  to  one 
or  other  of  them  alone.  Munk  is  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  laying-on  of  fat,  one  should  supply  90  to  100  grammes  of  fat, 
100  to  no  of  proteid,  and  about  500  of  carbohydrate,  daily. 

The  permanent  enrichment  of  the  body  in  proteid  (practically  in 
muscular  tissue  and  blood)  is  very  much  more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment than  thfl  mere  deposition  of  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  So  great 
is  the  tendency  for  nitrogenous  equilibrium  to  assert  itself  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  about  a  storage  of  proteid  in  the  body' 
unless  (i)  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  exercise  is  taken  at  the 
same  time,  or  unless  {3)  there  has  been  a  previous  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  such  as  occurs  during  acute  disease. 

In  the  former  case  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  exercised  can,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  be  increased ;  in  the  latter  the  normal  muscular  develop- 
ment can  be  again  attained.  The  one  process  occurs  during  train- 
ing, the  other  during  convalescence.     In  both  proteid  is  stored  up. 

In  practice  the  storage  of  proteid  can  be  accomplished,  granted  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  conditions,  either  by  increasing 
the  actual  amotmt  of  proteid  in  the  diet  or  by  raising  the  proportion 
of  proteid -sparers.  Weight  for  weight  carbohydrate  is,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  more  powerful  proteid-sparer  than  fat;  but  here, 
again,  in  actually  constructing  the  dietary  it  is  better  to  avail  one's 
adf  of  both  ingredients.* 

Practically,  then,  it  comes  to  this,  that  where  one  wishes  to  lay  on 
fat  only,  one  should  increase  the  proportion  of  fat  and  carbohydrate 

>  See  Wrir  UitcheU,  'Fat  and  Blood,' p.  sj, 

■  For  A  discQSsioQ  of  this  subject  see  Rosenfeld,  ■  Dta  Bedlngungeo  der 
Fleischmast,'  Berlintr  Klinik,  Hft.  127,  1699.  In  a  more  racent  paper  by  Kaaff. 
maun  ('  Der  Gegenwartige  Stand  der  Lehra  von  der  Eiweissmaat,'  Zeil. }.  Dial. 
lad  Pkytih.  Thirapii.  vii.  355,  1903)  the  whole  question  is  carefully  reviewed,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  ihat  some  proteid  probably  can  be  laid  up  in  the  body, 
aod  that  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  an  increase  of  the  proteid  in  (he 
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in  the  food,  laying,  perhaps,  greater  stress  on  the  former ;  but  where 
one  wishes  to  lay  on  proteid,  the  proportion  of  that  ingredient  in  the 
food  should  be  increased  as  well,  and  prominence  given  to  the 
increase  of  carbobydrate  rather  than  to  that  of  fat. 

A  ^ttening  diet  is  wanted  in  three  chief  sets  of  conditions :  (t)  In 
convalescence  from  acute  illness;  (3)  in  wasting  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis;  (3)  in  some  nervous  disorders,  of  which  neurasthenia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type. 

In  connlescmee  the  waste  of  proteid  and  fat  which  the  preceding 
illness  has  entailed  must  be  made  good.  Out  of  respect,  however, 
to  (be  debilitated  digestive  powers  of  such  a  patient,  one  must 
proceed  with  caution.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the 
metabolic  conditions  of  fever  continue  for  a  day  or  two  after 
the  temperature  has  foUen,  and  on  that  account  some  observers 
advocate  the  continuance  of  the  fever  diet  for  three  dajrs  after  the 
pyrexia  has  ceased.  One  can  then  begin  to  thicken  the  [jatient's 
beef-tea,  soups,  and  milk  with  cereal  flours,  and  to  add  othei 
brinaceous  foods  to  the  diet.  Many  of  the  patent  malted  foods 
may  be  usefully  employed  here.  The  increase  of  proteid  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  pounded  meat  to  soups  in  the  form 
of  purees,  and  one  may  gradually  pass  on  to  the  administration  of 
the  more  easily  digested  forms  of  animal  food,  such  as  chicken,  fish, 
and  eggs.  Jellies  are  also  agreeable  to  the  convalescent,  and,  along 
with  custard  or  light  milk  puddings,  are  pleasant  forms  of  proteid- 
sparing  food.  The  enrichment  of  the  diet  in  &t  may  be  conveniently 
deferred  till  later,  and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  free  use  of 
cream,  butter,  bacon  and  suet,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  compassed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  one  may  have  recourse  to  cod-liver-oil  (see  also 

P-  544)- 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  enriching  the  diet  in  wastinc 
diseases  is  by  adding  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of  milk.  There  is 
frequent  opportunity  in  cases  of  phthisis  of  observing  the  good  effects 
of  adding  2  or  3  pints  of  milk  to  the  ordinary  diet.  It  can  be  taken 
both  as  a  beverage  with  the  usual  food  and  also  between  meals. 

Fat  seems  to  be  of  special  value  in  the  diet  of  phthisis,  and  by  die 
tise  of  the  more  easily  digested  forms  of  it,  such  as  butter,  bacon, 
pork,  salad-oil  and  cream,  one  has  usually  not  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading patients  to  take  enough  of  it,  even  when,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  in  phthisis,  a  considerable  natural  repugnance  to  fat 
exists.  Smith*  recommends  that  phthisical  patients  should  take  the 
following  amount  of  fat  daily : 

<  Lanal,  April  16,  186*. 
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As  milk     ..         ..         ..         ,,         ..     z)  ouncM^ 

„  butter 2 

Id  meat t\      ,. 

As  salad-oil         ,.         *,         ..         ..  i  ounco. 

.,  suet  in  puddings      ,.         .,         ..  i      „ 
Cream  ad  lib. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  manifest  a.  reaction  amongst 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  against  the  indiscriminate  stuffing  of 
tuberculous  patients  with  fatty  and  carbohydrate  foods,  and  a  reci^ni. 
tioD  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  increased  supply  of  proteid, 
or,  in  practice,  of  a  diet  containing  plenty  of  meat.'  Such  a  diet 
seems  to  increase  the  richness  and  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood ; 
it  stimulates  leucoc^rtosis,  and  helps  to  replace  the  waste  of  muscular 
tissue  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  phthisis.  Bardswell  and 
Chapman,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  dietetics  of  phthisis, 
recommend  a  diet  containing  about  140  grams  of  proteid,  120  grams 
fat,  and  250  grams  carbohydrate.  The  exact  amount  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  diet  in  each  case  should  be  fixed  after  due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  the  disease,  the  amount 
to  which  the  patient's  weight  is  below  his  normal,  his  digestive 
capacity,  and,  to  some  extent,  his  personal  dietetic  likes  and  dislikes. 
When  the  patient  has  once  regained  his  normal  weight  the  diet 
should  be  reconstructed  more  upon  the  lines  of  what  would  be 
suitable  for  the  same  person  in  perfect  health. 

When  fever  exists,  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  food  chiefly 
in  the  apyrexial  periods.  For  the  use  of  forced  feeding  in  wasting 
diseases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  554. 

The  method  of  feeding  up  neniasthenic  patients  has  become  ao 
widely  known  under  the  title  of  the  Weir-Mitchell  treatment  that 
no  special  description  of  it  is  called  for  here. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  large  amount  of  food  is  being  administered, 
the  use  of  alcohol,  in  some  form  or  another,  will  often  be  found  a 
great  help.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  diet  is  very  rich  in 
fat.  The  safest  guide  to  its  use  is  the  state  of  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  Where  these  are  improved  by  its  administration,  it  does 
good.  The  form  to  be  selected  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  but  a 
sound  red  wine,  such  as  burgundy,  is  perhaps  most  generally  useful, 
or,  if  a  malt  hquor  be  preferred,  good  bottled  stout. 

■  See  Forbes  Ross,  '  M«at  AlbnmiD  Dietary  in  the  Treatment  of  Tubercnlosis.' 
Brit.  Mid.  Jotim..  October  11,  1901  :  Bardswelt,  Goodbody.  and  Chapman,  '  Oo 
the  Effects  of  Forced  Feeding  in  Cases  of  Piilmonary  Tuberculosis.'  etc.  ibid., 
February  21. 1902;  Galbrailh.' TheDielelic  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  TubercuIo«l« 
fiom  the  Puint  of  View  of  its  Hzmatology  and  Histopathoioey.'  ibid.,  Maich  14, 
1903 ;  and  Lloyd  Smith,  '  Diet  in  Phthisis,'  Ltaeit,  October  lo,  1903. 
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Thb  DiBTBTice  OP  Gout. 


Unfortunately,  chemical  pathology  is  not  yet  in  a  po^tjooi  to 
furnish  us  with  very  clear  indicatioos  as  to  the  best  diet  for  tiie 
gouty.  Id  spite  of  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  upon  tiie 
subject,  we  are  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  relations  of  uric  acid  to  general  metabolism.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dear,  however,  that,  in  mammals  at  least,  uric  acid 
is  derived  mainly,  if  not  entirety,  from  the  decompositimi  of  nudeins 
either  contained  as  such  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  body  cdls.  Uric  acid  from  the  first  of  these  sources,  to 
follow  the  nomenclature  of  recent  writers,'  may  be  conveniently 
described  as  '  exogenous  uric  acid,'  while  the  fraction  produced  in  the 
body  may  be  designated  as  '  endogenous.' 

While  the  nucleins  of  the  food  are  the  main,  they  are  not  the 
exclusive,  source  of  the  exogenous  uric  acid.  Fart  of  it  is  also 
derived  from  such  substances  as  caffeine  and  from  free  'purins' 
contained  in  the  food.  Further,  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  derived 
from  the  food  does  not  appear  in  the  urine  as  such.  Part  of  it  is 
converted  in  the  body  into  urea  and  other  compounds.  The  fraction 
so  changed  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  total  possible 
yield,  but  the  amount  is  very  constant  for  different  foods,  and  appears 
to  vary  hut  little  in  different  individuals. 

The  chief  fluctuations  in  the  amount  ctf  uric  acid  in  the  urine  can 
be  explained  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  uric-acid-yielders  (purins) 
contained  in  the  food ;  the  endogenous  fraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  remarkably  fixed,  but  as  to  its  exact  seat  and  mode  of 
formation,  and  the  conditions  which  omtrol  it,  we  have  still  much  to 
learn. 

Lacto-Veoetabian  Dibt. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  we  have  at  hand  an  important  means  of 
r^ulating  the  amount  of  uric  acid  liberated  in  the  body,  namely,  by 
controlling  the  amount  of  uric-acid -yield.  The  foods  which  yield 
most  uric  acid  are  the  cellular  organs  of  animals — t^.,  sweetbreads 
and  liver.  Meats  yield  a  fair  amount,  but  dark  meats  not  much  mom 
than  white.  Milk  and  its  derivatives  yield  none,  not  do  eggs. 
Amongst  vegetable  foods,  oatmeal,  the  pulses,  onions,  and  asparagus 

'  S«e  a  very  important  paper  by  Burian  and  Schar  ('  Uober  die  Stellniig  dor 
PnriD  Korper  im  Menschlichen  SloSwechsel '),  Ankiv.f.  d.  Ga.  Pkyaeicg-.  Ixu, 
341,  1900.  The  most  exhaustive  account  ol  the  Pnriii  Bodies  in  their  relatiog 
to  diet  wilt  be  found  in  the  monograph.  '  Purin  Bodies,'  by  Dr.  I.  Widker  Hall 
(MBDcbesier:  Sherratt  and  Hughes),  second  edition,  1903. 
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are  ths  only  sources  of  uiic  acid.  Tea,  coffee;  cocoa,  ani  malt 
liquors  are  uric- acid -yield  ers,  but  wines  and  spirits  are  not. 

We  have  here,  then,  one  clear  dietetic  indication.  If  one  wishes 
to  lessen  the  liberation  of  uric  acid  in  the  body,  the  diet  to  be  recom- 
mended is  one  composed  of  vegetable  foods  (with  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned  above),  milk  and  its  derivatives  and  egge.  Meat, 
and  especially  such  articles  as  liver,  kidneys,  and  sweetbreads,  must  be 
avoided ;  so  also  must  soups  and  other  preparations  containing  the 
extractives  of  meat,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  malt  liquors. 
Peas,  beans,  lentils,  oatmeal,  asparagus,  and  onions  must  also  be 
forbidden. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  proteiA  in  the  food  which  is  of  importance.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  beheve  that  animal  proteid  as  such  is  capable  of  yield- 
mg  uric  acid  any  more  than  vegetable.  It  is  the  nucleins  that  matteri 
and  these  happen  to  be  abundant  in  animal  foods  only,  though  even 
amongst  these  milk  and  eggs  are  free  from  them. 

A  diet  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  purin-free  articles  has 
been  specially  advocated  by  Dr.  Haig.i  and  undoubtedly  yields  ^good 
results  in  many  cases  of  chronic  gout  and  so-called  'rheumatism' 
provided,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  that  the  patient  is  able  to 
digest  it.  Its  adoption  has  been  rendered  much  easier  by  the 
introduction  of  many  foods  containing  pure  casein,  such  as  the 
various  Plasmon  preparations. 

Usual  Dibt  in  Gout. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  exhausts  &e  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  diet  to  gout.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  patient  may  still  sufTer  from  that  disease,  even  aithougfa 
the  substances  capable  of  yielding  uric  acid  are  reduced  in  the  diet 
to  a  minimuni.  For  we  have  still  the  endogenous  production  of 
uric  acid  to  deal  with,  and  about  the  influence  of  diet  on  such  pro- 
duction we  know  almost  nothing.  Nor  does  accumulated  clinical 
experience  afford  as  much  help  as  one  might  expect,  for  the  opinions 
of  different  writers  on  the  subject,  as  so  often  happens,  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting,  and  a  system  which  suits  one  patient  does  not 
necessarily  agree  with  another.    On  the  whole,  the  belief  seems  to 

I  'Diet  and  Food'  (London:  Churchill),  fourth  edition,  1902.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  lacto-vegelarian  diet  in  various  diseases  were  lone:  ago  pointed  ont  b; 
Dr.  George  Cheyne  in. a  hotik  entitled  'The  English.  Malady,'  pnblitbed  ia 
Loodon  in  1733. 
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be  gainii^  gronnd  that  quantity  must  b«  attended  to  quite  as  omch 
as  quality,  aod  that  the  best  diet  for  the  gouty  ia  a  spare  one,  com> 
posed  of  simple  ii^edients,  containing  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
carbohydrate  aod  fat,  and  in  vhich  not  too  much  of  the  proteid  ia 
derived  from  animal  sources.  In  the  light  of  die  above  facts,  it 
might  be  welt  to  add  that,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  healthy 
nutrition)  &t  animal  ingredients  should  con^st  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs ;  certainly  meat  should  not  be  taken  oftener  than  once  a  day. 

The  dietary  usually  prescribed  for  gouty  patients  at  Carlsbad  is 
based  upon  these  principles,  and  is  as  follows* :  Breakfast :  weak  tea 
with  cream,  biscuits  (a  to  4  ounces),  butter  (^  ounce),  two  soft- 
boiled  eggs.  Dinner:  soup,  either  clear  or  with  pearl  barley  or  rioe 
( I  ounce) ;  fish — trout,  pike,  or  perch  (3^  ounces) — with  melted  butter, 
lemon-juice,  and  potatoes  (2  ounces) ;  roast  veal  (3^  ounces)  <x 
mutton  cutlets  or  roast  fowl,  spinach,  cheese  (i  ounce),  stewed 
fruit  (3}  ounces),  bread  {5  ounces).  Supper :  soup  or  milk  or  weak 
tea  with  milk,  biscuits,  lean  bacon,  or  one  or  two  eggs,  jam.  Beverage 
at  dinner  and  supper:  water,  mineral  water,  }  pint  of  light  claret 
with  water  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  whisky  with  a  half-bottle  of 
mineral  water. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  there  is  no  routine 
plan  which  is  suitable  in  all  cases.  The  state  of  the  patient's 
nutrition  and  digestive  aod  excretory  organs  may  necessitate  modifi- 
cations of  the  diet  in  various  directions,  as  may  also  the  presence  of 
complications. 

The  Salisbury  Trbatubnt. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  articular  gout  can  be  successfully  treated 
b^  the  Salisbury  Diet,  which  consists  of  meat  and  hot  water  only. 
From  3  to  5  pints  of  hot  water  are  taken  in  the  day,  some  being 
drunk  about  an  hour  before  each  meal,  and  some  shortiy  before 
bedtime.  Two  to  four  poimds  of  beefsteak  prepared  in  the  way 
already  described  (p.  67)  are  also  coosuraed  daily.  The  course  of 
treatment  lasts  from  four  to  twelve  weeks,  after  which  ordinary  diet 
is  gradually  resumed.  This  plan  of  treatment  should  not  be  attem[Aed 
unless  the  kidneys  are  in  a  healthy  state. 

Beverages  in  Gout. 

What  he  drinks  is,  to  the  gouty  man,  quite  as  important  as  what 

he  eats.    Tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  certainly  sources  of  uric  acid, 
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and  may  therefore  require  to  be  avoided.  Experienoe  alstt  ?hows 
tbat  the  free  consumption  of  alcohol  is  baimful,  and,  if  possible,  the 
patient  should  try  to  live  without  it.  Too  often,  however,  this  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  in  that  case  a  sound  natural  wine,  Vhich 
may  be  taken  with  some  alicaline  mineral  water,  is  the  best  beverage 
to  select.  The  stronger  wines  are  dangerous,  both  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  possess,  and  also  because 
they  are  apt  to  contain  sugar,  which  is  prone  to  excite  dyspepsia  in 
the  gouty,  even  if  it  has — a  point  which  is  still  sub  Judice — ^no  influence 
on  the  production  of  uric  acid  itself.  Champagne  is  also  injurious, 
and  so,  too,  is  bottled  cider,  though  '  rough "  cider  and  dry  sherry 
usually  agree  well.  It  is  the  fashion  to  recommend  whisky  to  gouty 
people,  and  to  this  course  tiiere  can  be  no  objection,  provided  it  be 
taken  well  diluted,  and  the  quantity  limited  to  2  ounces  a  day.  It  is 
certainly  a  useful  resource  in  cases  in  which  the  natural  wines 
disagiea. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
better  beverage  for  gouty  people  than  plain  water,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  drink  largely  of  it,  as  an  admirable  aid  to  the 
elimination  of  nitr<%enous  waste. 

Gravbl. 

The  rational  indications  in  the  treatment  of  gravel  would  appeal 
to  be  two  in  number:  (1}  To  diminish  the  amount  of  uric  add 
which  the  urine  contains ;  (2)  to  increase  its  solubility. 

The  former  of  these  indications  can  be  fulfilled,  as  fu  as  the 
exogenous  fraction  of  the  urinary  acid  is  concerned,  by  a  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  uric-acid- yielders  in  the  diet.  We  have  already 
seen  what  are  the  best  foods  to  select  for  that  purpose.  As  regards 
diminishing  that  part  of  the  uric  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  body 
itself,  we  are  just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  in  the  case  of  gout.  Some 
authorities  pin  their  faith  to  a  diminution  of  the  proteid-sparers — ia, 
carbohydrates  and  fat — in  the  food.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
favour  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  view  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  proved.  At 
all  events,  this  plan  has  commended  itself  to  such  an  experienced 
observer  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

He  recommends'  that  the  diet  should  consist  of  white  &sh,  poultry, 
game,  lean  meat,  unsweetened  jellies,  bread,  cereals,  pulses,  green 
vegetables  and  apples,  but  no  sweet  fruits.     A  little  butter  may  be 

*  'Diaeaaea  of  the  Uriiury  Orgtma,'  8tb  edit.,  lecturtxxv. 
33 
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takin,  md  milk  in  moderatioD.  The  things  to  avoid  are  cream, 
eggi^  dwese,  pastry,  pork  and  other  bt  meats,  the  fatter  lands  of 
fish,  soet,  much  milk  or  butter,  and  all  substances  containing  sugar. 
He  advises  that  farinaceous  fixtds  should  be  mixed  with  hght  broths 
in)rt*nn1  of  milk,  and  flavoured  with  some  condiment,  such  as  a  pinch 
of  curry  or  a  morsel  of  chutney,  instead  of  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  Goodhart,*  after  mentioning  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  suffered  from  gravel  when  on  a  milk  diet,  but  got  quit 
of  it  on  changing  to  meat  and  port  wine,  says :  ■  I  have  come  to  be 
certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  uric  acidity  it  is  not  a  question 
of  diet  at  aU  r 

The  second  indication  mentioned  above — that  of  increa^ng  the 
solubiUty  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine— can  beaccomplished  by  rendering 
the  urine  less  add.  As  Sir  William  Roberts  has  said,*  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  from  an  alkaline  urine  is  a  chemical  impossibility.  Now, 
we  can  certainly  render  the  urine  less  acid  by  the  free  use  of  green 
v^etables  and  other  foods  containing  alkaline  salts  of  potash,  but 
the  same  object  can  be  accomplished  so  much  more  certainly  and 
simply  by  the  aid  of  drugs  that  the  dietetic  means  at  our  disposal 
are  hardly  worth  considering.  The  other  Actors  concerned  in 
keeping  uric  acid  in  solution  are  the  presence  of  tirea  and  mineral 
salts.  An  increase  in  these  hinders  the  separation  out  of  uric  add. 
Kor  that  reason  it  may  be  well  that  the  diet  should  not  be  too  poor 
m  proteids,  and  ihat  it  should  contain  an  abundance  of  common  salt. 

As  regards  the  question  of  beverages  in  gravel,  the  same  remaria 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  gout. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Scurvt. 
Whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  exact  causation  of  scurvy, 
all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  introduction  into  the  diet  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  foi  has  a  powerfully  curative 
effect  in  this  disease.  It  would  further  appear  that  there  is  no 
paiticular  form  of  vegetable  food  which  is  possessed  of  any  specific 
influence  over  the  complaint,  but  that  all  are  about  equally  efficacious. 
The  antiscorbutic  power  of  fresh  limes  and  lemons  has  been  known 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  these  fruits  still  constitute  the 
favourite  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
they  should  be  fresh.  Lime-juice  which  has  been  stored  for  a  long 
time  is  apt  to  decompose  into  dtric  acid  and  carbonates,  and  thereby 
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loses  much  of  its  value.  An  objecdoD  to  lime-juice  is  its  acrid  taste, 
by  reason  of  which  it  is  sometimes  foimd  to  be  difficult  to  induce 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  disease  to  take  the  juice  regularly  as 
a  preventive.  Lemonade  made  from  fresh  lemons  is  not  open  to 
this  objection.  Preserved  vegetables,  though  of  undoubted  utility, 
appear  to  have  a  feebler  antiscorbutic  power  than  fresh.  Sauer- 
kraut is  the  most  serviceable  of  preserved  vegetables,  and  Captain 
Cook  employed  it  with  success  in  some  of  his  voyages. 

Infusion  of  malt  is  another  powerful  antiscorbutic.  Forster.^  who 
accompanied  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  describes  a  severe  outbreak 
of  scurvy  and  its  cure  by  infusion  of  malt  without  any  other  change 
intbediet.  Headds: 'The  enco..  .jmson  the  efficacy  of  malt  cannot 
be  exaggerated.'  Some  of  the  worst  cases  he  saw  took  as  much  as 
5  pints  of  the  infusion  per  day.  Here,  again,  it  is  important  that 
the  malt  should  be  fresh,  for  its  properties  are  impaired  if  it  is 
allowed  to  become  damp  and  mouldy. 

Fresh  meat  juice  is  of  undoubted  value  as  a  remedy  for  sourvy, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  lactates  which  it  contains.  Milk  is 
also  serviceable,  3  pints  of  it  containing  as  much  citric  acid  as 
I  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  an 
outbreak  of  scurvy  has  been  checked  by  the  use  of  milk  alone. 

Of  beverages,  French  and  Italian  wines  are  admitted  to  possess 
antiscorbutic  properties ;  but  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  cider 
in  this  respect  vary  considerably. 

Dietetic  Treatment  or  Infantile  Scurvt. 
The  treatment  of  infantile  scurvy  is  purely  dietetic.  The  use  of 
tinned  foods  and  boiled  or  sterilized  milk  must  at  once  be  stopped. 
and  the  child  put  upon  a  due  allowance  of  fresh  milk.  Fruit  juice 
should  be  added  to  the  diet,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  grape  or  orange 
juice,  sweetened,  if  necessaiy,  with  a  little  sugar,  being  given  every 
day.  Fresh  raw-meat  juice  is  also  of  value,  and  may  be  given  in 
quantities  of  |  ounce  daily.  Baked  potato,  too,  owing  to  its  rich- 
ness in  potash  salts,  is  of  great  service.  It  may  be  nibbed  up 
with  the  milk  into  a  thin  cream  and  given  through  the  bottle. 

DiBTBTic  Treatment  of  Rickets. 

Whatever  the  exact  pathology  of  rickets  may  be,  tiiem  can  be  no 

doubt  that  one  of  the  main  factors  in  its  production  is  an  unsuitable 

*  •  Notea  from  •  Voyj^e  Round  ibe  World,'  by  George  Forster,  vol.  i.,  1777, 
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diet  The  diet  may  be  either  altogether  deficient  in  nutritiv* 
properties  or,  more  commonly,  it  is  merely  an  ill-balanced  one,  in 
which  the  carbohydrate  constituents  are  in  relative  excess  when 
compared  with  the  proteids  and  fats.  The  first  step  in  treatment, 
therefore,  is,  in  most  cases,  to  decrease  the  starchy  and  sugary  com- 
ponents of  the  food,  and  to  increase  the  proteids  and  fats.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  use  of  all  purely  starchy  foods — 1^„  sago, 
tapioca,  and  arrowroot,  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  patent  and  proprietary  infant  foods,  most  of  which  cont^n  an 
excess  of  carbohydrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  pure 
cow's  milk  in  the  diet  usually  needs  to  be  increased,  and  fats  should 
be  given  liberally  in  the  foira  of  cream,  bacon  fat,  and  butter. 
The  use  of  condensed  milk  must  be  rigidly  prohibited,  as  it  is 
not  only  poor  in  fat,  but,  in  most  cases,  contams  a  considerable 
excess  of  sugar.  The  nitn^enous  constituents  may  be  further 
supplemented  t^  the  use  of  raw  beef-juice,  scraped  meat,  or  strong 
beef-tea. 

Yolk  of  egg  is  also  a  valuable  food  for  rickety  children,  containing, 
as  it  does,  not  CHily  proteid  and  fat,  but  valuable  organic  compounds 
of  phosphorus  and  iron,  both  of  whicb  elements  tbe  rickety  patient 
needs.  It  may  be  given  ^ther  in  the  raw  state  mixed  with  mitk  or 
very  lightly  boiled,  and  is  usually  well  borne,  even  before  the  child  is 
a  year  old. 

Oat-flour  and  wbole-wbeal  flour  may  be  used  in  moderate 
quantities  to  thicken  some  of  the  milk,  the  former  bein^  perhaps, 
specially  useful  in  virtue  of  the  fat,  iron  and  phosphorua  is  which  it 
is  so  rich. 

OXALURU.! 

lo  cases  in  which  much  oxalate  of  lime  is  being  passed  in  the 
urine,  one  should  select  a  diet  which  contains  little  oxalic  acid  and 
time  and  plenty  of  magnesia,  fcr  the  latter  favours  the  solution  of 
calcium  oxalate.  In  order  to  meet  the  former  indication,  foods  rich 
in  oxalic  acid  should  be  avoided  ($^.,  spinach,  rhubarb,  tea,  etc 
See  table  on  p.  294),  and  also  those,  which  contain  mach  calcium 
{e.g^  milk,  egg,  fresh  vegetables.  See  p.  287),  whilst  the  latter 
indication  is  met  by  the  use  of  such  foods  as  meat,  cereals,  bread, 
rice,  peas,  potatoes,  apples,  coffee,  and  beer. 

1  8m  KlemperBT  and  TrittcUttr.  ZtO.  /.  JCIm.  JTmL.  illv.  337,  I9B*. 
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J.  Stst  in  ruorden  of  the  Stomach. 
General  Considbratioks. 

Seeing  that  the  essential  r61e  of  the  stomach  I3  a  mechanical  rather 
than  a  truly  digestive  one,  the  physical  form  of  the  food  must  always 
be  of  more  importance  in  dyspepsia  than  its  chemical  composition 
Id  proof  of  this,  one  finds  that  so  long  as  the  stomach  is  able  to  pass 
the  food  on  into  the  intestine  absorption  and  nutrition  go  on  without 
impairment,  even  although  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  itself 
are  no  longer  present.^  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  therefore,  in 
drawing  up  a  dietary  for  disorders  of  the  stomach,  is  to  see  that  the 
food  is  presented  in  such  a  form  that  the  stomach  has  but  little 
difhcutty  in  driving  it  on  into  the  duodenum.  In  practice'this  means 
that  the  food  must  be  in  a  tine  state  of  division,  and  should  be  care- 
fully chewed.  .        ■  'i  .'■.      . 

The  question  of  bulk  must  also  be  considered.  The  larger  the 
mass  of  the  food,  the  greater  is  the  muscular  labour  imposed  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  animal  foods  are,  as  a 
class,  less  troublesome  to  most  dyspeptics  than  vegetable  products. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  meals  in  dyspepsia  should  be  of  small  size, 
but  taken  at  rather  short  intervals. 

As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach  to  the  different 
chemical  ingredients  of  the  food,  great  individual  differences  exist, 
and  in  no  class  of  case  is  it  more  important  to  study  the  question 
of  idiosyncrasy.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  however,  one  finds  that 
bx  is  more  apt  to  give  offence  than,  any  other  constituent.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  cooked  &t,  probably  because  in  process  of  cook- 
ing fatty  acids,  acrolein,  and  other  irritating  substances,  are  apt  to 
be  liberated.  On  the  other  hand,  butter  and  bacon-bt  can  usually 
be  managed  with  but  little  difficulty. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  dietetic 
treatment  suitable  in  different  forms  of  gastric  disorder,  leaving-  the 
discussion  of  some  further  general  principles  until  we  come  to  speak 
of  '  functional '  dyspepsias.  In  handling  the  subject  it  will  be  well 
to  take  up  first  those  diseases  of  the  stomach  which  are  accompanied 
by  definite  organic  change,  and  afterwards  to  consider  the  so-called 
'  functi(Hial '  disorders  in  one  group.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
admittedly  unscientific,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  practical  con- 

■  SeeVoD  Noorden,  'Ueberden  StoffwccbsrI  d«r  Mageo  Krknken  und  Seina 
AnsprOche  an  die  Therapie.'  Btrlintr  Klinih,  Hft.  55.  1S93.  aod  tbe  same  author, 
Zfit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  ivii  137.  1890;  also  Moriti,  Munch.  Mid.  Woch.,  No.  4,. 
P  73.  1893 
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venience,  and  ottr  Imowledgfl  does  not  at  prasent  admit  of  tuaj  mors 
satisfactory  system  of  classification. 

Gastric  Ulcsr. 

Ever  since  Cmvsilhier  clearly  enunciated  it,  tite  p.rindpte  has  been 
accepted  by  all  writers  that  rest  for  the  organ  is  the  point  chiefly  to 
be  aimed  at  in  arranging  a  diet  for  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  rest 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  protection  of  the  mucous  ntembrane  from 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants. 

In  very  severe  cases,  and  especially  if  there  has  been  rec^it 
bleedii^,  rest  must  be  absolute.  This  is  accomplished  by  catting 
off  all  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  and  feeding  the  patient  exclu- 
sively per  rectum.  Many  cases  have  recently  been  treated  in  this 
way  for  periods  of  even  twenty  days  at  a  time,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  tiie  patient.*  Tba  datuls  of  such  treatment  will  be 
considered  in  the  last  chapter. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  rectal  feeding,  if  all  pain  and  vomiting 
have  ceased,  and  in  less  severe  cases  from  the  outset,  one  can  begin 
to  feel  one's  way  in  giving  food  by  the  mouth.  At  &rst  the  diet  must 
be  strictly  fluid,  consisting  of  milk,  diluted  with  lime  or  barley- 
water,  or  peptonized,  given  io  quantities  of  about  lo  ounces  every 
two  hours  and  at  the  body  temperatore.  Small  feeds  of  beef-tea  may 
be  given  occasionally  as  a  change. 

After  another  week,  if  all  is  going  well,  one  may  advance  to  semi- 
fluid diet,  the  milk  and  beef -tea  being  thickened  with  a  little  corn- 
flour, arrowroot,  fine  oat  flour,  or  biscuit  powder.  Some  of  the 
patent  predigested  cereal  foods  are  useful  at  this  stage,  and  lightly 
cooked  eggs  are  also  permissible.  The  Leube- Rosenthal  Meat 
Solution  is  also  well  borne  as  a  rule,  or  one  may  substitute  for  it 
well-made  '  whole  beef-tea,'  or  a  little  of  one  of  the  patent  proteid 
foods  (Nutrose,  Plasmon,  etc.)  may  be  given  stirred  into  clear  broth 
or  in  combination  with  arrowroot.  Peptonized  milk  gruel  is  also 
very  helpful  at  this  period. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  week  one  may  add  a  little  stale  bread 
and  butter,  sweetbread  or  white  fish,  potato  pur€e  and  custard,  and 
gradually  advance  to  underdone  mutton,  milk  pudding,  spinach  and 
cauliflower,  and  from  this  to  ordinary  plain  un irritating  food  (sea 
Chronic  Gastritis). 

■  S«e  ■  TraiiemcDt  de  c«naiiiet  Maladies  de  I'EstoDiM  par  la  Cute  de  Repoa 
abaoluel  prolooge  avec  Alimeattnioo  rectal«  exclusive,'  Dr.  A.  P.  Groa;  Faria: 
*'-'"■'—  ii  FiU.  1898. 
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Any  recrudescence  of  symptoms  must  be  tbe  signal  for  imme- 
diately retracing  one's  steps  and  reducing  tbe  diet,  and  even  when 
convalescence  is  fairly  established  the  patient  must  be  careful  for  a 
long  time  to  avoid  all  irritating  and  indigestible  forms  of  food,  and 
very  hot  or  very  cold  articles. 


AcuTB  AMD  Chronic  Gastritis. 

Tbe  dietetic  treatment  of  acute  gastrltiB  must  proceed  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  affection,  however,  being 
usually  of  but  short  duration,  rectal  feeding  is  rarely  required, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  withholJ  all  food  until  vomiting 
has  ceased,  thirst  being  meanwhile  relieved  by  sips  of  hot  water 
or  by  sucking  fragments  of  ice.  If  there  is  great  depression,  a 
little  champagne  may  be  given,  preferably  diluted  with  seltzer- 
water. 

After  tbe  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  patient  may  gradually 
return  to  ordinary  diet  by  the  same  stages  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  but 
the  steps  of  advance  may  usually  t>e  separated  by  periods  of  one  or 
two  days  only,  instead  of  by  a  week. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  chronic  gastrltiB,  it  is  important  to  avoid  the 
use  of  anything  that  may  irritate  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  or 
excite  a  secretion  of  mucus.  Mustard,  pepper,  spices,  and  con- 
diments of  all  sorts,  must  be  forbidden.  Alcohol  also  should  be 
avoided,  especially  in  concentrated  forms,  for  many  of  these  cases 
are  really  broi^ht  on  and  maintained  by  the  drinking  of  neat  spirits. 
Coffee  is  apt  to  be  injurious  owing  to  the  oily  substances  which  it 
contains,  but  weak  tea  may  usually  be  permitted. 

Sugar  is  a  very  unsuitable  food  in  these  cases,  more  especially 
cane-sugar  (see  p.  376),  for  it  excites  a  large  secretion  of  mucus. 
Grape  and  milk  sugar  are  much  less  likely  to  do  harm.  All  cooked 
iats,  pastry,  sauces,  and  fat  meats  should  be  excluded  from  the 
dietary ;  but  butter  is  usually  well  borne  if  taken  in  moderation, 
and  some  patients  can  even  d^est  bacon. 

Bread  should  only  be  taken  thoroughly  toasted,  and  potatoes  in 
tbe  form  of  pur6e.  Cauliflower  and  spinach  are  the  most  suitable 
of  vegetables.  The  food  should  be  finely  divided,  eaten  slowly,  and 
but  little  taken  at  on :  meal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 
avoid  mere '  slops.' 

Tbe  following  may  be  re^rded  as  a  tjrpical  diet  schedule  for  an 
tverage  case : 
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UgbtlT-cookad  eggs,  wUta  £ih  VodHeA),  a  llttls  izisp  bacon  (not  too  &t),  fowl. 
eaniB ;  dry  toaat  witli  a  litUo  batter ;  k  buhU  cnp  of  wnk  tea  witb  milk, 
but  no  ■Qgar. 


•a  mnttMi,  Dnderdoaa,  ortuderdone  rout  beaf,  wblta  fiah,  ett.,  ■>  at  bnak- 
f aat :  mubed  potato  and  a  littleipiDachorcaDliflower :  diytoast;  costard 
pudding  or  nnnraetened  jellj ;  a  glan  of  alkaline  miDcia]  waior,  witb 
perlu^  a  Uttia  claret  or  bock. 


k  TWT  little  clear  tonp  free  from  fat ;  white  fiib,  without  sauce ;  meat  ai  at 
iDDcbeon  or  breakfast,  or  a  little  sweetbread  or  Iripe :  ve^tabies  as  at 
lanch  ;  custard,  jelly,  or  fniil  stewed  without  sugar.and  free  from  skins  or 
•tones,  or  a  little  plain  tnilk  pudding;  a  lilh  or  two  of  onuige  at  dessert, 
the  juice  only  being  swallowed  and  no  sugar  taken ;  dry  toast :  a  glass  or 
two  of  good  clarei  or  burgundy  and  some  mineral  water :  no  coffee. 

It  nift7  be  well  to  point  out  that  many  cases  of  alcoholic  gaitritia 
stand  midway,  as  regards  tbeurgencyof  their  symptoms,  between  the 
acute  and  chronic  fonns  of  the  disease,  and  in  sach  cases  confinement 
to  bed  on  a  stiict  milk  diet  is  often  the  most  successful  method  of 
treatment 

Dilatation  of  trb  Stouach. 
The  kind  of  diet  suitable  for  cases  of  dilated  stomach  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  degree  of  pyloric  obstruction.  In  all 
cases,  however,  certain  general  principles  must  be  observed :  (i)  It 
is  important  to  avoid  overburdening  the  weakened  organ  with  any 
considerable  mass  of  food  at  one  time.  The  meals,  therefore,  shajld 
be  small.  (2)  Substances  must  be  excluded  from  the  diet  which  are 
capable  of  supplying  pabulimi  to  the  yeasts  and  sarcinse  so  often 
found  in  the  dilated  viscus.  The  food  should,  therefore,  be  uofer- 
mentable.  (3)  Attention  should  be  concentrated  on  rendering  the 
food  easily  passed  on  into  the  intestine,  rather  than  upon  any 
attempt  to  make  it  capable  of  absorption  in  the  stomach  itsell  The 
reason  is  that,  even  tmder  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  stomach  absorbs  but  little,  and  when  it  is  much  dilated  the 
process  is  probably  arrested  altc^ether.i  Food  should,  therefore,  be 
given  either  in  a  Quid  or  semi-fluid  form  or  in  a  state  of  veiy  fine 
division.  (4)  It  must  be  remembered  that  water  is  not  absorbed  by 
d  Vtrtmrni  d.  8tm,  Can,  f. 
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tbe  stomacb  at  all,  and  if  the  pyloric  stenosis  is  complete  the  tissues 
may  suffer  bom  water  starvatioD.  Id  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  blood-  with  fluids  by  another  route  than  the  mouth. 
(5)  In  all  cases  of  dilatation  of  tbe  stomach,  periodic  lavage  of  the 
organ  is  a  great  aid  to  successful  feeding. 

In  eompktt,  pyloric  ebstrucium  the  patient  must  be  fed  per  rectum 
(Chapter  XXIX.}.  An  occasional  saline  enema,  or  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  salt  solution,  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  due  supply  of 
fluids. 

If  tbe  obstruction  be  txtreme,  but  not  complett,  peptonized  milk 
should  be  given  in  small  and  frequent  feeds.  The  milk  may  be 
enriched  by  an  unfermentable  sugar,  such  as  lactose,  or  by  tbe 
addition  of  ons  of  tbe  concentrated  proteid  foods  (Nutrose, 
Plasmon,  etc.). 

Id  cases  of  dilatatio»  with  comparative  freedom  from  pyloric  obstruclim 
tbe  diet  may  follow  very  much  the  lines  already  laid  down  for  chronic 
gastritis,  but  even  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
^rinaceouB  substances  and  fats,  and  the  food  should  be  finely 
divided.  It  is  better  to  avoid  all  effervescing  beverages,  as  they 
tend  unduly  to  inflate  the  stomach.  A  little  hot  water  may  be 
drunk  immediately  after  meals,  and  also  with  advantage  on  going  to 
bed  and  on  first  rising  in  the  morning. 

Functional  Dyspbpsus. 

Under  this  heading  one  may  group  for  convenience  that  large  and 
heterogeneous  class  of  cases  in  which  digestion  is  performed  painfully 
or  with  difficulty,  but  in  which  no  organic  change  in  the  organs  of 
digestion  can  be  discovered.  In  some  of  these  cases  tbe  chemistry 
of  the  stomach  is  at  fault,  but  in  many  tbe  basis  of  the  condition 
would  seem  to  consist  rather  in  a  hyperesthesia  of  the  stomach,  an 
undue  sensitiveness  to  normal  irritants. 

In  treating  them  it  b  essential  to  keep  one  or  two  principles 
clearly  before  one's  mind,  (i)  In  many  of  these  cases  the  patient's 
general  nutrition  requires  to  be  considered  rather  than  bis  mere 
gastric  sensations.  If  the  nervous  system  and  blood  can  be  r^sed 
to  a  proper  level  of  health,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  often  disappear 
spontaneously.  For  this  reason  great  harm  may  be  done  by  too 
strict  dieting.  The  tendency  in  such  patients  is  to  go  on  cutting  off 
one  article  of  food  after  another  until  a  state  of  semi -starvation  is 
induced,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  organ  in  the  body  properly 
to  perform  its  work.     Instead  of  adopting  this  plan,  it  would  be  weU 
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If  such  people  could  ba  induced  to  follow  the  advice  of  King- 
Chambers,  and  add  to  the  diet  any  article  of  food  that  had  once  been 
found  to  agree,  rather  than  to  cut  oat  of  it  anything  that  had  ever 
disagreed,  (a)  Mental  and  physical  rest,  preferably  in  bed,  is  a 
great  and  sometimes  indispensable  aid  to  treatment.  It  acts  both 
by  economizing  vascular  and  nervous  energy  and  by  enabling  nutri- 
tion to  be  efficiently  carried  out  upon  a  minimum  quantity  of  food, 
and  therefore  with  the  least  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
digestive  organs.  (3)  In  no  class  of  gastric  disorders  does  the 
question  of  idiosyncrasy  play  a  greater  part  than  in  this.  Doe 
Fq;ard  must  therefore  always  be  paid  to  the  inclinations  al 
individual  patients  in  arranging  the  diet -sheet. 

In  all  cases  of  this  class  the  same  elementary  dietetic  rules  must 
be  observed  as  in  other  forms  of  digestive  trouble.  Tbe  food  must 
be  in  a  suitable  physical  form,  all  notoriously  indigestible  articles 
being  avoided ;  the  meals  should  be  properly  arranged,  and  chewing 
carefully  performed.  To  these  simple  directions  one  need  only  add 
that  good  cooking  and  attractive  presentation  of  the  meals  are  here 
<d  tbe  first  importance. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diet  may  run  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
that  for  chronic  gastritis,  but  the  avoidance  of  chemical  irritants  is 
not  essential ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  tbey  actually  aid  digestion 
by  increamg  appetite  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  walls. 
For  the  same  reason  a  glass  or  two  of  sotmd  wine  often  helps  the 
digestion  of  the  larger  meals.  Where  acidity  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  as  in  EyperchloriiTdiia,  it  will  generally  be  foimd  that 
foods  rich  in  proteid  axe  best  borne.  The  reason  for  this,  no  doubt, 
is  that  proteids  are  able  to  fix  a  lat^e  amount  of  hydrochloric  add, 
and  so  delay  the  appearance  of  free  acidity.  The  diet  should  there- 
fore  contain  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food.  Milk,  being  tiie 
most  powerful  acid-neutralizer  of  all  foods,*  is  also  indicated,  and  if 
guarded  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  is  usually  well  borne. 

On  the  other  hand,  foods  rich  in  carbohydrates  must  be  eaten 
sparingly,  as  free  acid  appears  in  the  stomach  very  early  after  their 
use,  and  tbe  conversion  of  their  starch  by  the  saliva  is  interfered 
with.  For  this  reason  the  addition  of  malt  to  farinaceous  foods  is 
often  of  great  service  m  such  cases. 

Fat,  such  as  butter  or  cream,  is  often  well  digested  by  such 
patients,  and  there  is  physiological  evidence  to  show  that  it  tends  to 
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restrain  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (Pawlow).*  Salt  and  the 
coDdiments,  being  stimulants  of  gastric  secretion,  should  be  avoided 
hy  patients  suffering  from  hyperchlorhydria. 

If  flatulence  is  much  complained  of,  green  vegetables  and  pulses 
should  be  avoided,  and  potatoes  partaken  of  sparingly,  whilst  rusks 
or  crisp  toast  are  substituted  for  bread.  The  diet  diould  be  mainly 
an  animal  one,  and  fluids  should  be  restricted  and  taken  separately 
from  solids,  tea,  in  particular,  being  very  barmfuL 

DlSBASBS  OF  THB  IXTBSTIHIS. 

In  dluriuMi  the  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  feeding  Is  to  select  a 
diet  which  shall  be  unirritating,  and  shall  leave  as  small  an  un> 
absorbed  residue  as  possible.  If  the  diarrbcea  be  very  severe,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  withhold  all  food  for  a  day  or  two,  nothing  bung 
given  by  the  mouth  but  a  little  barley-water  to  quench  thirst  When 
the  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  and  in  milder  cases  from  the 
outset,  one  can  allow  weak  decoctions  of  cereal  preparations,  such  aa 
arrowroot,  rice,  cornflour,  sago,  or  one  of  the  patent  cereal  foods. 
These  should  be  given  at  the  body  temperature. 

By-and-by  one  can  begin  to  give  milk,  but  tentatively  and  always 
safeguarded  with  a  little  lime-water.  Raw-meat  juice,  alum-whey, 
egg-white  solution,  and  the  pulp  of  underdone  beef  are  also  useful ; 
but  all  solutions  containing  the  extractives  of  meat  are  best  avoided. 

If  the  patient  be  veiy  thirsty,  he  may  be  allowed  sips  of  coM  tea  oc 
diluted  red  wine,  or  water  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon-juice. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  special  form  of  diarrbcea  known  as  spnte, 
a  strict  milk  diet  is  generally  recommended  by  the  best  authorities. 
At  first  three  pints  of  ttiiik  are  allowed  daily,  in  hourly  or  two-hourly 
feeds.  In  a  few  days  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  JOO  ounces 
a  day,  and  after  ten  days  to  as  much  as  6  or  7  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  strict  milk  diet  should  be  continued  for  six  weeks  after 
the  stools  have  become  solid,  after  which  the  diet  may  be  gradually 
advanced,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  If  after  a 
period  of  rigid  milk  diet  the  patient  is  unable  to  return  to  ordinary 
food,  a  course  of  'Salisbury  treatment'  (p- 513)  may  be  useful. 
Strawberries  have  been  asserted  to  have  an  almost  specific  influence 

'  Backman  {Zrit,f,  KU».  lied.,  xL  134,  1900)  hu  ahowo  from  obsarvatioos  00 
patieDts  that  mt  causes  a  coDsiderabIa  diminution  in  the  Eunoutil  of  frea  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  aad  probably  in  ibe  total  amount  of  acid 
Hcreted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  prolaoR  gastric  digestion  nor 
iniaifere  with  the  lolation  of  proteids  or  carbob  yd  rales.  It  is,  tberefora,  in  every 
w*y  ft  inilable  utide  of  diet  in  cases  of  hyperchlorhydna. 
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fa  controUing  die  diarrhcea  of  sprue,  and  as  much  as  i}  pounds  of 
them  have  been  given  daily  with  apparent  success.* 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  tha  best  form  of  diet  m  cases  of 
Araentary.  Id  acute  cases  mild  starvation  is  probably  the  best  plan, 
beginning  with  diio  broths  and  decoctions  of  cereals  as  in  acute 
diarrhcea,  and  passing  on  to  milk,  either  plain,  peptonized,  or  suitably 
diluted,  so  soon  as  the  tongue  is  clean.  In  chronic  cases  a  more 
generous  diet  is  advisable,  but  all  coarse  and  initating  foods  and  such 
as  leave  a  large  residue  in  the  bowel  should  be  avoided.  Bilberries 
are  strongly  recommended  by  Demstein*  in  chronic  dysentery. 

In  aeato  and  nlceiatiTe  colitii  the  diet  should  be  the  same  as  for 
acute  and  chronic  dysentery  respectively.  In  mnco-monbranotu 
colitis  two  distinct  plans  are  advocated:  (t)  Most  French  writers, 
mfluenced  by  their  experience  at  Plombiires,  recommend  a  diet 
irtiich  leaves  as  little  residue  m  the  bowel  as  possible,  the  diet 
consisting  of  lightly  cooked  e^s,  pounded  meat  or  fish,  sieved 
potatoes,  toast,  rusks  or  biscuits,  rice,  the  Italian  pastes,  milk,  if  it 
can  be  digested,  and  the  pulp  of  ripe  fruits.  (2)  Von  Noorden,  on 
the  other  hand,  recognising  that  constipation  is  an  essential  part  d 
the  disease,  urges  that  the  diet  should  be  bulky,  and  contain  much 
cellulose  and  other  articles  suitable  for  cases  in  which  there  is 
sluggish  action  of  the  bowels  (p.  179). 

In  the  acute  diairhoui  of  infancy  all  milk  must  be  stopped  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  and  nothing  given  but  egg-white  solutioo 
(the  white  of  one  egg  to  ^  pint  of  water,  flavoured  with  a  little  milk- 
sugar).  Raw-meat  juice  and  alum-whey  are  also  very  useful  in  such 
a  case,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  white  of  egg  mixture  may  bo  made 
with  whey  instead  of  with  water.  When  milk  is  begun  again,  it 
should  be  given  peptuiized  at  first,  and  well  diluted  with  lime-water. 
Tbo  administration  of  salt  solution,  either  per  rectum  or  subco- 
taneously,  will  often  tide  over  the  ends  in  an  acute  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  constipation  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
suitable  diet.  Food  can  increase  peristalsis  either  by  (i)  mechanical 
or  (2)  chemical  action. 

Foods  which  leave  a  targe  amount  of  residue  or  '  ballast '  in  the 
intestine  act  in  the  fonner  way.  Generally  speaking,  all  foods  rich 
in  cellulose  belong  to  this  class,  <^.,  oatmeal,  green  vegetables, 
wholemeal  bread,  and  some  fruits.  All  of  these  should  therefore 
find  a  place  in  the  diet.    Water   also  acts  in  a  large  measure 

>  For  u  illnitntive  cue,  see  a  paper  by  Yonng,  Lantit,  Much  a>.  1903. 
*  Bril  Ufd.  Jottr».,  Febiiuij  7,  iqm. 
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mechanically  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  intestinal  secretion,  but 
til  part  also  its  action  may  be  reflex.  It  is  best  given  cold  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  In  districts  in  which  the  water  contains  much 
lime  a  pure  artificia]  aerated  water  should  be  taken  instead  {i.g., 
Salutaris).  Fats  and  oils,  too,  act  as  tnecbanical  lubricants,  and 
sufferers  from  constipation  should  partake  of  all  of  them  freely, 
especially  if  the  motions  are  small  and  dry.  Honey,  treacle,  and 
marmalade  have  also  a  slightly  aperient  action. 

The  chemical  action  of  foods  is  usually  brought  about  t^  the 
orf;anic  acid  which  they  contain.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
foods  rich  in  cellulose  owe  their  laxative  properties  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  apt  to  undergo  fermentation  in  the  intestine^ 
with  the  production  of  lactic,  acetic,  and  other  acids. 

Fruits  are,  of  course,  the  foods  richest  in  organic  acids,  and  should 
always  be  freely  used  in  such  cases.  They  may  be  taken  either  fresh 
<x  stewed,  figs  and  prunes  being  perhaps  the  best  forms  to  select. 

Of  beverages,  cider  has  a  decidedly  laxative  action,  though  it  is 
ftpt  to  produce  colic  in  many  persons,  and  malt  liquors  sometimes 
act  similarly.  On  the  other  band,  red  wines  are  usually  astringent, 
and  so  often  is  sherry.  Milk  is  also  a.  very  constipating  fluid,  and  so 
are  tea  and  coffee  to  some  persons.  At  least  3  pints  of  liquid  should 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  hepatic  dirhoaU  the  first  indication  U 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  gastric  catarrh,  which  almost  always  co- 
exists along  with  the  derangement  of  the  liver  even  if  it  be  not  causally 
related  to  die  latter.  The  most  suiuble  diet,  therefore,  will  be  one 
which  follows  very  much  upon  the  lines  of  that  already  laid  down 
for  cases  of  chronic  gastritis.  Seeing  that  the  liver  cells  also  serve 
as  storehouses  for  fat  and  glycc^en,  it  will  be  well  also  that  all  rich, 
fatty  foods  should  be  avoided,  and  that  carbohydrates,  particularly 
sugar,  should  be  eaten  very  sparingly.  Alcoholic  beverages  should 
be  strictly  forbidden,  except,  perbaps,  in  the  very  latest  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  all  spices  and  condiments  must  also  be  looked  upon  as 
harmful. 

There  are  but  few  indications  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  cases  of  gaU-etones.  Seeing  that  the  taking  of  food  into  the 
smmach  stimulates  the  expulsion  of  bile,  it  will  be  well  to  see  that 
the  meals  are  rather  frequent — at  least  five  being  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day.    There  is  no  scieniific  justification  for  qualitative 
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alteratiiMS  of  the  diet,  however,  faz  it  does  not  seem  that  flie  inges* 
tion  of  food  containing  much  cholesterin  or  salts  of  lime  appredablf 
influences  the  composition  of  the  bile,'  even  thou^  it  mi^t  seem  oa 
«  priori  grounds  that  such  articles  would  be  likely  to  promote  the 
formation  of  calculi.  On  the  other  hand,  most  clinical  observers  are 
agreed  that  the  diinkii^  of  large  quantities  of  water  is  advisable, 
even  although  there  is  no  actual  experimental  evidence  to  ahow  that 
the  fluidity  of  the  bile  is  increased  thereby. 

In  cases  tn  which  jaondics  is  a  prominent  symptom  the  consamp- 
tion  of  fats  should  be  greatly  restricted,  for  if  bile  is  not  entering  the 
intestine  freely,  the  absorption  of  fat  is  interfered  witii,  the  result 
beii^  that  it  not  only  retards  the  digestion  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  food,  but  itself  undergoes  bacterial  decompo^tioo,  with  the 
prodocti(Mi  of  irritating  fatty  acids.  The  diet  should  be  of  a  ^mple 
character,  and  may,  with  advantage,  contain  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruit  Milk,  <m  the  other  hand,  should  be  avoided  ot  oolf  given 
skimmed,  or  whey  may  be  substituted  for  it 

4.  Diwnrden  td  the  OlrcnlAtton. 

The  con»deration  of  the  dietetic  treatment  erf  mrf'Sff  £sease 
follows  naturally  upon  that  of  digestive  disorders,  for  no  two  organs 
are  in  closer  sjnnpathy  than  the  heart  and  the  stomach,  and  by 
lightening  the  work  of  the  latter  one  indirectly  aids  the  former.  When 
the  heart's  action  is  impaired,  the  diet  should  be  easily  digested  and 
non-flatulent,  and  the  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  at  not  too  short  intervals,  and  should  be  rather  dry.  The 
limitation  of  fats  is  also  quite  as  important  as  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fats  are  badly  absort>ed  in  cases  of 
severe  cardiac  disease.'  Carbohydrates  must  also  be  used  very 
sparingly,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  produce  flatulence.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  diet  of  cardiac  disease  must  be  pre-eminently  nitrogenous 
in  its  nature.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  overdistension  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  embarrassment  of  the 
heart.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  same  principles  must  be  attended 
to  as  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspepsia.* 

>  See  Aldor.  Zat.  f.  Fhyn*.  mnl  Diat.  Tktrafii,  vii.  aot.  19m. 

*  See  Grassmann,  Zcit.  j.  Klin,  Med.,  xv.  183,  18S9. 

*  G.  W.  Balfour  ('Tbe  Senile  Heart,'  p.  240)  lays  down  the  Allowing  dlatetk 
rales  foe  paiients  with  weak  hearts : 

i.  There  must  never  be  less  than  five  hours  between  Micli  metd. 
IL  No  solid  food  is  ever  to  be  taken  between  meals. 
HL  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  principal  meal  In  tb*  middl* 

of  the  day, 
Ir.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  mealt  ai  diy  as  posdbla. 
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The  value  of  a  diy  diet  in  cardiac  disease  has  been  specially  in- 
sisted upon  by  several  wiiters.i  Its  beneficial  actios  is  probably 
exercised  in  several  ways :  (i)  In  cardiac  disease  fluids  are  absorbed 
very  slowly,  and  are  therefore  i^t  to  interfere  with  digestion  and 
produce  flatulence ;  (2)  if  fluids  are  withheld,  the  blood  tends  to 
become  more  concentrated,  and  water  then  passes  into  it  out  of  the 
tissues,  and  thus  the  absorption  of  dropsical  efiusions  is  aided;' 
(3)  the  sudden  entrance  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
circulation  throws  a  mechanical  strain  upon  the  heart  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  blood  which  has  to  be  propelled  round  the  circulation. 
Thus  limitadoQ  of  fluids  lessens  the  work  of  the  heart  (see  also 
p.  299). 

In  cardiac  dropsy,  therefore,  and  especially  if  complicated  by 
obesity,  the  quantity  of  fluids  allowed  should  be  limited  to  about 
30  ounces  per  day,  and  not  more  than  5  ounces  should  ever  be  taken 
at  one  time.  If  much  thirst  is  experienced,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
nicking  a  few  acid  drops. 

The  foUowing  is  G.  W.  Balfour's  scheme  of  diet  for  patients  with 
weak  heart*  :* 

Bnakfast,  S.30. 


LmuhorrHniur,  1.30  U  a  o'd«tli{ikiprineif4lmMle/aui^. 


ti  to  ba  selected :  one  potato  or  a  liitle  spiDach.  Any  form 
of  ainiple  milk  padding  may  be  takeo  or  a  little  IruU,  During  the  meal 
4  to  5  01.  of  hot  water  may  b«  sipped  if  desired. 

Tm,  5  Id  6  e'doeM. 
I  or  4  OS.  of  weak  tea  with  cream  and  nigar,  bat  w  toUifotS, 

Supftr.  Mbma  T  o'tbek. 
Uafl  alwaya  be  a  light  meal.    May  consist  of  white  fiah  and  a  potato,  or  loaat 
iritb  butter,  or  some  milk  pudding  or  bread  and  milk.    4  or  3  01,  of  hot 
water  may  be  taken  at  bedume. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  flatulence,  which  is  often  such  a  distressing 
accompaniment  of  heart  failure,  especially  when  associated  with 
emphysema,  the  meals  should  also  be  sngll  and  dry.  Biscuits  or 
rusks  should  be  substituted  for  bread,  and  lemon-juice  for  vegetables. 

■  See  Oerlel,  Leyden'i  'Handbncb  dcr  Emahrungstherapie.'  Bd.  ii.,  p.  5; 
M  ttq. ;  also  Cheadle.  Lanta,  pp.  738,  794,  838,  877,  1877 :  Dickiosoo,  Cl&ord 
Allbult'i  'System  of  Medicine, 'v.  690;  and  Balfour,  'Tbe  Senile  Heart,'  chap.  x. 

*  Cheadle  particularly  iosists  upon  the  importance  of  Uaiiting  the  intake  of 
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Meat  should  be  only  once  cooked,  and  rather  nnderdone,  and  all 
soups,  sauces  and  fruits  should  be  avoided. 

While  some  such  diet  as  the  above  may  be  adopted  with  advantage 
by  patients  with  weakness  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  cases  of  acute  cardiac  disease,  and  often 
CDOugh  where  there  is  severe  impairment  of  compensadou,  and  coo- 
sequently  great  interference  with  digestion,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  fluid  diet,  milk  or  peptonized  milk  being  given  iii 
small  quantities  at  short  intervals  of  time. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  anemrsm  requires  a  word  of  iMPtion. 
Our  object  here  must  be  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart  and  to 
increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

Valsalra  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  a  process  of 
starvation.  He  used  only  bread  and  water  or  pudding  and  water, 
giving  as  little  as  half  a  pound  of  pudding  night  and  morning.  His 
patients  often  became  so  weak  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
Some  good  observers  have  spoken  highly  of  this  method,^  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  now  but  rarely  adopted. 

Tntttell's  diat  for  aneurism  is  somewhat  less  severe,  and  can  be 
followed  out  for  longer  periods.  He  allowed  4  ounces  of  bread-and- 
butter,  3  or  3  ounces  of  meat,  4  ounces  of  milk,  and  3  or  4  ounces  of 
claret,  daily.  Here  again  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  diet  is  its 
extreme  dryness. 

The  dietetic  mdications  in  high  vascular  tsuion  will  be  dealt  wkfa 
fai  the  following  sectkm. 


Id  the  dietetic  tia  tment  of  renal  disease  the  principles  chiefly  to 
be  borne  iu  mind  ai« :  (i)  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys ;  (s)  to  avoid  all  ingredients  in  the  food  which, 
during  their  excretion,  are  calculated  to  irritate  the  diseased  organs. 

I.  As  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  route  for  the  excretfon  of  the 
products  of  nitrogenous  waste,  the  former  of  these  principles  involves 
that  the  diet  should  be  not  too  rich  tn  proteids,*  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  free  from  nitr<^eiK)us  extractive  matters. 

We  shall  see  immediately,  however,  that  as  regards  chrcmic  renal 

■  See  King  CtiamtMrt,  '  LectnrM,  chiefly  Clinical,'  loctsro  udv. 

*  The  belief  that  a.  libaml  (apply  of  proteid  is  required  in  renal  disease  in 
order  lo  mAke  good  the  Hibumin  excreted  in  the  uriae  is  baseless.  Assumiiig 
an  average  excrelioD  of  J  per  cenL  albumin,  tbe  daily  lost  would  not  amouat  ta 
mora  than  8  gramma,  and  would  be  oovand  bj  Um  |«olaid  eoDtaiucd  in  tba 
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disease,  at  any  rate,  the  former  of  these  indications  may  sometimes 
require  to  be  overridden  by  more  pressing  considerations.  The 
amount  of  salt  in  the  food  should  also  be  diminished  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  burden  of  excreting  it  falls  entirely  upon  the  kidneys. 

3.  Amongst  the  substances  calculated  to  irritate  the  kidney  in  the 
process  of  their  execretion  are  such  articles  as  spices,  mustard,  pepper, 
curry,  ginger,  radishes,  and  perhaps  asparagus.  Alcohol,  especially 
in  concentrated  forms,  is  also  strongly  contra-indicated  in  most  cases 
of  renal  disease  for  the  same  reason,  and  of  non-alcoholic  beverages 
ginger  ale  should  be  avoided,  owing  to  die  fact  that  it  contains  either 
ginger  or  capsicum  or  both. 

In  acute  renal  dlBeass  an  exclusively  milk  diet  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  best  method  of  treatment.  That  this  is  not  a  mere 
general  impression  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  a  milk 
diet  is  found  to  increase  the  elimination  of  urea  and  other  solids,  and 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.*  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  milk  is  a  bulky  food,  and  tqr  introducing 
much  fluid  into  the  circulation  it  increases  vascular  tension,  throws 
a  strain  upon  the  heart,  and  aggravates  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 
The  quantity  allowed  should  therefore  be  restricted  to  three  pints 
a  day,  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  diet  raised  by  the  addition  of 
cream  or  other  fatty  food,  or  by  allowing  moderate  quantities 
of  one  of  the  more  starchy  cereals,  such  as  rice. 

The  milk  may  be  given'  either  plain  or,  what  is  better,  diluted  with 
nme  alkaline  mineral  water,  and  if  the  patient  tires  of  it  kephiri  at 
batter-milk  may  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute. 

The  beneiicial  effects  of  milk  cannot  be  altogether  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  poor  in  proteids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relative  to  its  other 
constituents,  milk  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  its  advantages  are  to  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  chemical  peculiarities  of  casein,  and  to  the  fact  that  on  a  milk 
diet  intestinal  putrefaction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  addition 
to  the  milk  diet  of  substances  containing  only  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
as  above  recommended,  is  open  to  no  theoretical  objection,  and 
might  perhaps  be  more  extensively  adopted  in  practice. 

In  nbacnte  nephrltU  the  prolonged  nature  of  the  complaint 
necessitates  a  more  solid  diet.  The  principle  of  keeping  the  proportion 
of  proteid  as  low  as  possible  (certainly  not  more  than  100  grammes 
daily)  must  still,  however,  be  maintained.  The  more  nearly  the  case 
•taods  to  the  acute  form  the  more  extensively  should  milk  be  used 
>  SeaHalfo,  Tnut.  af  tk$  Mti.  50c..  xvU.  231,  1894. 
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OS  the  chief  source  of  proteid,  but  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  ti» 
disease  other  animal  foods  may  be  allowed  in  small  quantity.  It  is 
the  custom  to  select  from  these  the  white  meats,  such  as  fish,  chicken 
and  veal,  as  preferable  to  the  dark  meats.  This  preference  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  former  contain  less  nitrogenous  extractive 
matter  than  the  latter.  That  this  is  true  as  a.  chemical  fact  has  been 
denied  by  Von  Noorden  and  others,'  and  recently  the  matter  ha: 
been  put  to  a  practical  test  by  Pabst.' 

He  compared  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  of  patients  with 
subacute  nephritis  (large  pale  kidney)  on  (i)  milk  diet,  (2)  a  diet 
containing  ^  pound  of  chicken  or  veal,  (3)  a  diet  containing  a  similar 
quantity  of  ordinary  meat,  with  the  following  results : 

AVERAGE  DAILY  EXCRETION  OF  ALBUMIH. 


run  Cttfc 

Milk 

ia-9 

130 

MiU 

Ordinary  meat       .. 

12-9 

131 

130 

8-9 

He  concludes  that  the  kind  of  diet  had  no  appreciable  or  constant 
influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine  or  the  amount  of 
albumin  which  it  contained.  Other  observers  have  recently  obtained 
similar  results.* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  white  meats,  and 
especially  fish,  are,  weight  for  weight,  poorer  in  proteid  than  the 
others,  and  therefore  if  one  wishes  to  keep  the  amoimt  of  nitn^enous 
matter  in  the  diet  low  there  may  still  be  advantage  in  having  recourse 
to  them,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recent  observations 
just  quoted  tend  to  show  that  the  dark  meats  may  not  be  so  harmful 
as  was  supposed,  provided  they  are  used  in  moderation.*     It  is 

*  See  Virkaad.  d.  ijttii  Cmg.  /.  /«■,  Uid.,  3S6,  1899,  and  Offer  and  Rawoqnist, 
Sirliit.  Klin.  Wai:h..  Nos.  43.  +4,  1899. 

*  Btrlin,  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  2j,  1900.  For  earlier  eiperimenta  of  a  ainiilar  Und, 
aee  a  paper  by  Hale  White  (■  On  tho  lofloeoca  of  Varioas  Diets  npon  tbs 
Composition  of  the  Urine  and  the  General  Condition  of  Patients  suffering  from 
Chronic  Brighfs  Disease ')  in  the  Ued.  Cktr.  TTantactiora.  vol  Iiivi.,  1894,  p.  *79, 

'  See  Kaufmann  and  Mobr    '  Beitrige  suT  Diatetik  dar  Nierenkrankbeitei^' 
Zdt.  j.  Klin.  Mid.,  xliv.  441,  190Z. 
«  See  alio  Senator,  Bittin.  Klin.  Week..  No.  43,  tSgg. 
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probable,  too,  that  the  same  diet  may  not  suit  alt  patients  equally 
well.  Sparks  and  Mitchell  Bruce,'  in  a  case  very  similiar  to  those  of 
Pabst,  certainly  found  that  milk  gave  better  results  than  anything 
else.  One  may  dierefore  require  to  feel  one's  way  in  selecting  tbe 
most  suitable  diet. 

The  DOD-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  diet  in  subacute  nephritis 
call  for  less  consideration.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of 
cream,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  may  be  freely  allowed,  but 
alcohol  and  aU  irritating  substances  should,  as  in  all  renal  cases,  be 
avoided. 

In  arrangii^  die  diet  for  cases  of  chronie  neplnitifl,  regard  must  not 
be  paid  too  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  kidney.  Important 
as  it  is  to  reduce  the  nitrogenous  waste  matters  in  ttie  urine  as  much 
as  possible,  this  must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  other  cleans. 
The  maintenance  of  a  due  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  increased 
vascular  tension,  which  are  essential  to  tbe  occurrence  of  proper 
excretion  in  chronic  renal  disease,  requires  that  the  amount  of  proteid 
in  the  food  should  not  be  too  rigidly  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
undue  increase  of  blood  pressure,  which  may  be  induced  by  a  too 
highly  nitrogenous  diet,  and  especially,  perhaps,  by  one  which  is  rich 
in  extractive  matters,  is  itself  a  source  of  danger,  as  predisposing  to 
arterial  degeneradon  and  to  apoplexy. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  all  this  that  the  proper  dietetic  management 
of  a  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  often  requires  careful  steering. 
If  there  be  too  little  proteid  in  the  food,  cardiac  compensation  may 
break  down  and  anemia  result ;  if  there  be  too  much,  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  all  the  risks  and  inconveniences  of  excessive  vascular 
tendon.  For  the  former  reason  milk  is  not  suited  to  constitute  the 
sole  source  of  proteid  in  the  diet  of  such  cases ;  for  the  latter  the 
excesave  use  of  meat  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  As  a  general  rule, 
perhaps,  one  may  say  that  the  more  the  secreting  tubules,  as  opposed 
to  the  glomeruli,  are  involved,  the  less  proteid  should  the  food  contain ; 
but  for  the  majority  of  cases  the  most  appropriate  diet  is  that  re- 
commended for  gout,  i^.,  one  which  is  only  moderately  rich  in  proteid, 
and  that  derived  largely  from  vegetable  sources,  and  from  which 
spices,  soups,  and  all  preparations  containing  the  extractives  of  meat 
are  excluded. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  use  tf  flidda  in  renal  disease.  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  by  Bamberger  that  in  no  form  of  kidney  affection 

'  Uii.-CUr.  rn»M.,  IzU.,  p.  343. 1879:  tea  also  Ptiot.Ziil.f,  KUn.  Mtd.,  ma. 
1*.  1891. 
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should  fluids  b«  restricted  unless  diarrhcea  was  present  Recently 
this  dictum  has  been  criticised  by  Von  NoordeD.^  who  states  that  if 
dropsy  has  occurred,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  scanty,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  limitation  of  fluids,  especially  if  there  be  cardiac 
dyspncea  and  threatening  heart  failure.  He  says  that  long-continued 
observations  by  himself  and  his  assistants  have  quite  failed  to  show 
that  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste  are  not  well  excreted  under 
such  a  plan,  and  cites  several  cases  in  which  it  wrought  great 
improvement  On  the  other  hand,  he  recommends  that  if  dimssis 
has  already  set  in  fluids  should  be  freely  allowed,  even  although 
<edema  be  still  present  It  must  remain  for  further  clinical  expeii- 
«nce  to  substantiate  these  conclusions,  but  in  cases  of  hl^  Taacnlar 
tenaloB,  at  all  events,  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  conaderable  quantity 
of  fluid  into  the  circulation  must  always  be  apt  to  be  injurious,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  whether  the  total  daily  supply  of  fluids  be 
limited  or  not,*  it  is  vise  to  forbid  the  consumption  of  a  large 
quantity  at  one  time. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  avoided  as  f»t 
as  is  practicable  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  unless  diey  are 
imperatively  indicated  for  the  sake  of  the  heart  *  A  soflierer  from 
atrophic  nephritis,'  says  Von  Noorden,*  '  should  be  instructed  by 
bis  physician  that  alcohol,  unless  prescribed  as  a  medidne,  is  for  him 
a  dangerous  poison.  If  be  insists  upon  taking  it,  he  does  so  at  bis 
own  risk.' 

DiBT  IH    DiSBASBS  OF  THE   NbRVOUS  StsTKU. 

Dietetic  means  are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  treatment 
tt  nervous  diseases.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  food  must  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient's  other  organs.  In  many  cases  of 
naurasthenla  it  is  important  to  improve  the  state  of  the  patient's 
nutrition  by  adopting  the  plan  of  feeding  already  described  in  the 
section  <m  '  fattening  up '  (p.  506),  and  for  all  nervous  subjects  fat 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  nutritive  constituents  of  the 
food,  and  it  is  often  important  to  preach  to  such  patients  what  has 
been  described  as '  the  gospel  of  fatness.'  The  question  of  the  most 
suitable  diet  in  cases  of  epilepsy  has  led  to  much  discussion,  some 
writers  recommending  abstention  from  meat  in  that  complaint,  whilst 
others  put  a  strict  bar  upon  the  use  of  alcohol. 

>  '  Diseasei  of  Metabolism  and  NDtdCion,'  Part  IL,  Neptiritii.  Englith  aditko 
(Brislol :  jobn  Wdgbt  and  Co..  1903). 

*  Von  Noorden  recommends  Ibai  ihe  total  unonnt  of  floid  allowed  in  the  dial 
In  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  should  not  exceed  Ij  litres  (abont  3  pints)  per  Omj. 
He  goes  bo  br  as  to  My  tliat  in  many  cases  of  coatractad  kidatqr  >aA  a  rMtrio- 
lian  may  save  lila.  '  Of.  dl. 
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Scbloss  has  recently'  investigated  the  subject  afresh,  and  ctududes, 
as  the  result  of  his  clinical  experiments,  that  the  nature  of  the  diet 
ad<^)ted  has  no  appreciable  influence  either  on  the  number  or  the 
severity  of  the  fits.  Nor  did  he  find  that  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be 
shown  to  be  in  any  way  faarmfuL  The  value  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  common  salt  in  the  diet  of  epilepsy  and  of  substituting  for  it 
bromide  preparations  has  also  been  insisted  upon  by  some  writers.' 
Scbloss,  in  investigatmg  this  point,  found  that  by  selecting  a  diet 
containing  but  little  sodium  chloride  he  could  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  that  salt  to  about  30  grains  a  day,  replacing  it  by  60  grains  of 
mixed  bromides.  Under  this  treatment  the  fits  became  fewer  and 
less  severe,  but  the  patient  steadily  went  down  in  weight  and 
sU'ength. 

Thk  Therapeutic  Uses  of  a  Vegbtariah  or  Lacto- 

VBCETARIAN    DiET. 

In  a  previous  chapter  (p.  171)  the  question  of  vegetarianism  vas 
discussed  in  detail,  and  Uie  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  was  not 
a  form  of  diet  which  is  to  he  unreservedly  commended  for  healthy 
persons.  None  the  less,  as  a  mode  of  treatment  in  certain  cases 
of  disease,  such  &  regimen  is  deserving  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  medical  professioii,  and  all  the  more  that  hitherto  it  has  been 
mainly  exploited  by  the  large  body  of  'amateur'  practitioners. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  method  of  treatment  will  end  hy 
winning  for  itself  a  recognised  place  in  rational  therapeutics,  just  as 
has  already  happened  with  electricity,  massage,  hydro-therapeutic 
procedures,  and  methods  of '  physical  treatment '  generally. 

There  are  certain  well-recc^ised  peculiarities  and  properties  of 
a  DOn-flesh  diet  which  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  prove  of 
use  in  some  morbid  states.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  diet  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  purin-bodies,  the  share  of  which  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gout  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  5'0).  In  the  second 
place,  a  diet  from  which  flesh  is  excluded,  and  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  milk,  tends  greatly  to  restrain  the  process  of  putrefac- 
titm  in  the  intestine.  Now,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
certain  obscure  conditions  of  general  ill-health,  and  in  particular 
some  cases  of  neurasthenia,  are  produced  and  maintained  by  the 

■  'Usber  doo  Binfluw  de  Nahmng  auf  den  Verlaof  der  Epilepsia,'  Wimtr 
JtJta.  IVwi.No.  46,  1901. 

■  See  BiliDt  in  Btrlin.  Kim.  Wock.,  Jtme  10,  1901.  A  review  of  other  result* 
will  b«  fonnd  in  an  article  tj  Dr.  Pnrvei  Stewart  in  the  Mti.  Awmual  for  1904 
(p.  314). 
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absorption  of  such  putrefactive  products.  Is  the  tiiird  {dactv 
such  a  diet  is  peculiarly  rich  in  nuDeral  salts,  and  although  tha  part 
played  by  these  in  metabolism  is  at  piesest  but  ili-understood,  there 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  by  altering  the  '  balance '  of  the  salts  in 
the  body  nutrition  may  sometimes  be  inflaenced  for  good.  In  the 
last  place,  a  diet  which  is  of  mainly  vegetable  composition  leaves 
a  large  residue  in  the  bowel,  and  so  tends  to  counteract  the  prevail- 
ing modern  tendency  to  constipation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

Much  careful  observation  and  clinical  experiment  will  certainly  be 
required  before  we  are  able  clearly  to  discern  exactly  in  what  cases 
a  diet  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  be  of  benefit,  but  meantime  the  follow- 
ing list  of  diseases  in  which  there  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
that  a  vegetarian  or  lacto-vegetarian  regimen  exercises  a  curatiTe 
influence  may  be  tentatively  put  forward.* 

(i)  Corpulence  complicated  by  constipatiGO  in  middle  lifo. 
(2}  Cert^n  cases  of  alcoholism. 

(3)  Some  forms  of  functional  dyspepda  and  intestinal  affectioDB  of 
Dervous  or^n. 

(4)  Idiopathic  neuralgias  and  those  having  a  gouty  basis. 

(5)  Headaches  and  other  disorders  dependent  on  constipatian  h 
neurasthenic,  hysterical,  and  epileptic  patients. 

(6)  Conditions  of  abnormal  irritability  of  tiie  heart  of  nervoos 
origin  and  in  exophthalmic  goitre ;  but  not  heartrweakness  das  to 
arteriosclerosis  and  myocarditis. 

{7)  Many  cases  of  nervous  insomnia. 

(8)  Some  varieties  of  disease  aSecdng  the  skin. 

It  is  almost  alwajrs  advisable  to  make  the  chai^  from  an  ordinary 
diet  gradually,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  inadvisable  to  continue  the 
v^ietarian  plan  for  longer  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ABTIFIOUL  AltD  FBEDIGESTED  POODS  AJSTD 
ABTIFiaiAI.  FEEDDTQ 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  describe  some  patrat  and  srtificifll  foods 
not  yet  dealt  with,  and  consider  the  methods  ot  administering  food 
otlwrwiM  than  by  the  moutb. 

I.  Artificial  Foods,* 

The  objects  of  artificial  foods  may  be  said  to  bo  either  (i)  to 
present  a  maximum  of  nourishment  in  a  minimum  of  bulk,  or  (s)  to 
enable  one  easily  to  enrich  the  diet  in  respect  of  certain  of  its  chemical 
omstitueots. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  objects,  it  is  well  to  realize  at  the 
outset  what  degree  of  ctmcentration  of  food  is  chemically  pos^ble. 
Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  proteids.  Lean  meat  may  be 
i^arded  as  the  type  of  a  natural  proteid  food.  It  contains  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  that  constituent,  the  rest  being  chiefly  made 
up  of  water.  If  one  drives  off  all  the  water  from  5  ounces  of  meat, 
there  will  be  left  behind  about  an  ounce  of  what  is  practically  pure 
proteid.  Now,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  degree  of 
conceotratiou  of  which  proteid  food  is  capable.  In  other  words,  an 
ounce  of  any  artificial  proteid  food  can  never  represent  more  than 
5  ounces  of  lean  meat.  A  more  concentrated  proteid  food  than  that 
is  a  chemical  impossibility.  One  can  realize  from  this  the  absurdity 
of  such  pr^>arations  as  beef-lozenges.  Even  did  these  consist  of 
pure  proteid  (which  they  never  do),  it  would  require  i  ounce  of 
them  at  least  to  be  equal  in  food  value  to  5  ounces  of  fresh  meat,  so 
that  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  one  lozenge  must  be  very 
small  indeed, 

'  For  an  eihaattlve  acconnt  of  artificial  foods  lee  '  Die  KOnsiIichen  Nlhr^nt* 
earata  nnd  AniegnDgiffllttel,'  t^  Dr.  Mai  "  '      —    ■' 

MMueit,'  Timtf.  M«ntilufit,  May,  1900. 
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Or  take,  again,  the  case  of  the  carboliTilzatei.  There  b  no  fotn 
of  carbohydrate  food  more  concentrated  than  sugar.  Any  flnid  or 
•emi-fluid  carbohydrate  pceparatum  must  inevitably  be  of  lowei 
nutritive  value  than  sugar,  for  it  contuns  more  or  less  water,  the 
bod  value  of  which  is  nil.  Such  pr^ttrations  as  malt-extracts, 
therefore,  cao  never  add  to  the  diet  as  much  carbohydrate  as  an 
equal  weight  of  ordinary  sugar. 

The  same  is  true  of  fitta.  No  artificial  preparation  can  have  a 
higher  food  value  than  pure  olive-oil,  which  contains  no  water,  or 
dripping,  from  which  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off  by  hesL 
Evra  ordinary  butter  contains  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  pure  taL 

There  are,  then,  distinct  Umits  beyond  which  the  concentration  of 
foods  cannot  be  cairied,  and  the  idea  that  '  food  tabloids '  might  be 
prepared,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary 
meal,  is  seen  to  be  an  impossible  dream.  At  the  most,  all  that  the 
maker  of  concentrated  artificial  foods  can  hope  to  do  is  to  drive  off 
from  the  natural  food  the  excess  of  water  which  it  contains,  and 
even  then  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  original  watw  must  be  fetumed  to 
the  food  before  it  can  be  eaten. 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  om  of  hifUy  coseeutnted. 
foods  Is  physiologlcaUy  deTensihle.  The  digestive  oigans  are  not 
constructed  for  the  disposal  of  foods  in  an  extremely  compact  fbcm. 
Such  forms  of  nutriment  make  large  demands  upon  the  secretocy 
powers  of  the  stomach,  and  are  ^t  to  be  irritating  to  the  digestive 
oigans,  in  addition  to  which  the  total  absence  in  them  of  'ballast' 
renders  them  unable  to  supply  an  adequate  stimulus  to  the  peri* 
•taltic  movements  of  the  intestines.  As  exclumve  foods,  therefore, 
such  preparations  are  eminently  unsuitable. 

The  second  object  of  these  substances,  that  of  enabling  one  te 
enrich  the  diet  in  certain  Ingredients,  is  more  legitiraate.  Here  the 
aitifidal  food  is  used  simply  as  an  accessory  to  supplement  the  lack 
of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  or  Eat  in  other  articles  of  diet.  Their  small 
bulk  is  here  a  decided  advantage,  for  it  enables  them  to  be  added 
to  fluid  f3ods  without  appreciably  increasing  the  total  amount  ot 
material  to  he  swallowed,  and  in  many  cases  of  illness  this  is  a 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

One  may  ctmclude,  then,  that  concentrated  foods  are  only  to  be 
used  as  accessories,  and  that  they  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
dietary  of  health. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  however,  they  have  a  definite  but  limited 
sphere  of  action.  In  these  circumstances,  when  appetite  is  in  abey- 
•nee,  it  is  often  a  question  not  so  much  of  getting  the  patient  te 
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take  much  nourishment  as  of  persuading  him  to  eat  at  all.  It  is 
then  that  the  artificial  foods  serve  a  usef  d  purpose,  for  they  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  caprices  of  the  patient,  and  though  the  amount  of 
actual  nourishment  which  they  yield  may  be  small,  they  may  yet 
kindle  a  desire  for  ordinary  foods.  The  value  of  any  artificial 
preparation  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
energy  it  jrields,  so  much  as  by  its  aesthetic  qualities  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  pleases  the  patient.  Suggestion,  in  fact,  plays  a  large  part 
in  bringing  about  whatever  good  results  artificial  foods  are  capable 
<rf  producing; 

AHTiFiciiO.  Protbid  Foods. 

t.  ITndlgegtsd— (a)  0/  Animal  Origin. — Probably  the  best  of  th« 
undigested  proteid  foods  are  now  derived  from  casein,  the  chief 
proteid  of  milk.  In  a  previous  chapter  (p.  143)  most  of  these  have 
been  described  (Plasmon,  Casumen,  Nutrose,  Eucasin,  Protene  flour, 
Sanatogen,  etc.).  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  colourless, 
tasteless,  and  readily  soluble,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  added  to 
other  foods,  besides  which  they  are  digested  without  difficulty  and 
are  very  completely  absorbed. 

Of  the  artificial  proteid  foods  derived  from  meat,  most  belong  to 
the  predigested  class  to  be  considered  immediately.  Such  a  pre- 
paration of  dried  meat  as  pemmican,  however,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
BS  belonging  to  this  group,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dried 
meat  prepared  by  the  Gye  and  other  processes  (see  p.  165).  As  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  108),  anyone  can,  with  a  little  trouble, 
prepare  for  himself  a  powder  of  dried  meat,  the  nutritive  value  of 
which  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  artificial  preparation. 

(6)  Of  VegetabU  Origin. — ^The  chief  vegetable  proteid  foods  are 
Aleuronat,  lefumin,  Boboiat,  and  Plantose.  The  first  is  a  special 
preparation  of  gluten  containing  80  to  90  per  cent  of  proteid.  It 
is  a  yellowish -brown  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be 
conveniently  used  as  an  addition  to  semi-solid  foods.  It  is  largely 
employed,  also,  in  the  feeding  of  diabetics,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  fairly  cheap. 

Legumin  (vegetable  casern)  is  the  chief  proteid  of  pulses,  and  is  a 
valuable  and  highly  nutritive  substance,  apt,  however,  to  have  a 
tather  bitter  taste. 

Roborat^  is  derived  from  various  cereals  and  contains  85  per  cent. 

1  The  Robont  Co.,  Moulton  Street,  Strangeways,  Maachester. 
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of  proteid,  aloi^  with  a  smi'll  amount  of  lecithin.  It  is  partly 
solable  in  water,  devoid  of  taste  or  odour,  inexpenave,  and  well 
absorbed.  Plantosei  is  a  very  similar  v^etable  proteid  obtained 
from  rape  seed. 

Tropon*  is  a  prot^  food  derived  both  from  animal  and  v^etable 
sources,  but  chiefly  from  fish  and  cheap  vegetables.  It  was  first 
prepared  by  Dr.  Finkler  of  Bonn.  It  is  a  brownish  powder,  free 
from  taste  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  can  be  ea^y  given  if  stined 
ap  in  thick  soups,  purees,  e^  Tbree.qnarters  of  an  ounce  of  it 
contain  as  much  proteid  as  4  ounces  of  beef.  It  costs  4s.  per 
pound. 

A  very  cheap  form  of  pure  vegetable  proteid  has  recently  been 
prepared  from  castor  seeds,  and  will  probably  prove  of  great  nutritive 
value.* 

2.  Digested  Proteid  Foods,  or  'Peptone  Fzepazations.' — Before 
describing  the  members  of  this  group  in  detail,  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary questions  must  be  considered.  And  first  it  may  be  asked, 
Are  peptones  of  as  much  value  in  the  diet  as  protelds?  Are 
they  equally  well  assimilated  and  as  capable  of  repairing  tissue 
waste  7  At  one  time  some  doubt  existed  about  these  questions,  but 
now  one  may  say  with  confidence  that  peptones  are  fully  capable  of 
playing  the  part  in  nutrition  ordinarily  taken  by  proteids,  provided 
(bty  be  given  by  the  mouth,*  If  injected  directly  into  the  cucula> 
tion,  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  assimilated,  but  if  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  are  converted  into  natural  proteids  before  entering 
the  blood. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  substitution  of  peptones  for 
ordinary  proteids  la  the  diet  must  tend  to  demoralize  the  stomach 
l^  doing  some  of  its  work  for  it,  and  so  render  it  incapable,  throu|^ 
want  of  practice,  of  performing  its  usual  digestive  functions.  This 
objection  seems  to  be  a  hypothetical  rather  than  a  practical  one,  and 
with  the  e;(ception  of  one  experiment  by  Roberts,'  on  which  he  did 
not  himself  lay  much  weight,  there  is  little  evidence  in  support  of  it 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  peptones  are  not  intended  fcv 
the  healthy,  but  for  those  in  whom  the  stomach  is  presumabfy 

*  Bell  and  Neumaon,  3,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

■  Supplied   by   Arthur    Reioer   and    Co.,   Daihwood   Hooae.    OU    Bmad 
StrMi,  E.C. 
»  Prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell.  39,  l^ctoria  Street,  S.W, 
'  See  especially  Hildebrandt,  Zeit.  /,  Pkfsialog.  Chim..  xviU.  tSo,  1S94  ;  NeO' 
aieistor,  Dtut.  Mid.  Week.,  ixxvL.  1893 :  and  Voa  NcKwden,  Ttow*.  MatuttMt, 
Joae,  1892.  ' 

*  'Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  109. 
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already  incapable  of  doing  its  work,  and  id  such  a.  case  the 
administration  of  peptones,  by  improving  general  nutrition,  might 
be  expected  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  enfeeble  the  digestive 
powers. 

A  much  mors  real  disadvant^e  attending  the  use  of  peptone 
preparations  is  their  tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea,  for  when  intro- 
duced suddenly  and  in  large  amounts  into  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
they  seem  to  induce  a  large  flow  of  water  into  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  blood,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity  of 
peristalsis.  For  this  reason  they  must  always  be  used  cautiously 
and  ID  moderate  quantity,  while  in  conditions  of  diarrhcea  the  more 
concentrated  forms  should  be  avoided  altogether. 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  cases  in  which  peptones 
are  really  required  are  at  all  numerous,  for  an  inabili^  on  the  part 
of  the  stomach  to  digest  ordinary  proteids  properly  presented  to  it, 
and  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  peptone  preparations  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  of 
promoting  appetite  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  extractives  of 
meat  Their  nutritive  value,  therefore,  is  indirect  rather  than  direct, 
and  is  to  be  measured  more  by  their  general  effect  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient  than  by  the  amount  of  energy  which  they 
supply,^ 

Of  solid  peptone  preparations  Somatose*  is  the  best  example. 
StricUy  speaking,  it  consists  of  albumoses  rather  than  of  genuine 
peptone,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  so-called  peptone 
preparations,  and  for  dietetic  purposes  albumoses  and  peptones  may 
be  regarded  as  identicaL  Somatose  is  prepared  from  meat,  and 
occurs  as  a  grayish  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  practically 
devcnd  of  taste  ot  odour.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  it  by 
Tankard:* 

Water (.  I4'35  per  cant. 

Alkali  albncniil      ..         ..  >.  21-83        ■■ 

Coagulable  albumin        *.  ■•  3-40        „ 

AlbnmosM •  *.  33'9e       m 

Feptones *.  3'oG       ^ 

Meat  bases..         ..         ••  „  3'6a        ^ 


*  S«*  a  pmper  by  P.  Vdt, '  Ueber  den  Werth  d«r  Albmnoun  und  Peptone  fOr 
di«  EndUmng  '  {iliiiuh.  Mid.  Wmtiauti.,  No.  6,  1899)  ■  '^'o  Max  Voit.  ZtU  f. 
BitlegU,  iIt.,  d.  1.  xxvii.,  p.  79,  1903. 

*  Somlied  by  the  British  Somatose  Co.,  165,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  B.C 

*  Allen'i '  ComiQerciaJ  Organic  Analysis,'  iv.  384. 
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Roughly  speakiDg,  it  may  be  s^d  to  contain  from  60  to  70  pec 
cent,  of  building  material,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  it  is  equal  in  this 
respect  to  about  |  ounce  of  lean  meat.  It  can  be  easily  added  to 
fluid  or  Mmi-fluid  foods,  but  if  lately  used  may  produce  diairhcea.' 
The  dose  recommended  is  about  three  or  four  teaspoonfals  daily,  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  well  absorbed.'  Like  most  of  the  preparations 
we  are  now  considering,  Somatose  is  rather  expensive,  an  ounce  of  it 
costing  18.  8d.,  and  yielding  for  that  sum  only  as  much  nutriment 
as  i  pound  of  beef. 

MUk  Somatoee  is  a  similar  preparation  obtained  from  the  i^oteids 
of  roillc.     It  contains  5  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  in  combinatioD. 

Oanuick*!  Peptonoids  is  another  solid  preparation  containing 
[wedigcsted  proteids.    The  following  is  Tanlraid's  analjrsis  of  it  :^ 

Wucr       s-i3p«r««t. 

luolnbla  pntaida  ..        ..     ta-ta       „ 


FeptoDM oSS  « 

Meat  baatm            1 87  ^ 

Slarch        2364  ^ 

Milk-augar           4852  •» 

Fat *-<M  H 

Ash 4-37  m 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  substance  owes  its  nutritive  value  to 
carbohydrates  rather  than  to  proteids,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
latter  is  present  in  an  insoluble  form. 

Hoeqitera  Beef-meal  and  Sanose  are  solid  preparations  belong- 
ing to  this  group  which  have  already  been  described  (pp.  to8 
and  141). 

The  following  tables  contain  analyses  of  some  of  the  semi-solid 
and  liquid  peptone  preparations : 

'  See  BorasteiD,  Birlin.  Kli».  Wotk..  No.  8,  1897, 

•  For  litenitnw  relating  to  Somatose  and  Its  uses.  Ma  Hildotwandt.  VtrkmU. 
4.  Mltn  Cong.  /.  Inn.  Mid.,  p.  393,  1893;  also  references  in  £to.  UU.  JiHtm.. 
Febmary,  1899.  and  the  Britiih  Pkysicua.  July  13,  1899 :  also  a  paper  by  Stsven- 
■OD  and  Lu£f.  Laaat.  Soptember  30.  1899.  The  cooclatioiw  ot  tbe  two  laMar 
writera  are  aa  followt :  .  .      ,      .    . 

1.  Somatose  u  a  tme  meat  sntiiant  poweering  rattontlva  and  ■tlnmlabDg 

a.  It  U  well  bonia  by  delicate  padent*. 

Ul.  It  improves  digestion  and  cause*  do  gastro-lnteatinal  dUtwbaaoM. 

iv.  It  has  a  favoncable  effect  on  genatal  metabolicm. 

*.  It  never  givee  tiaa  W  tb*  appearance  of  ■Ibnmla,  ■Ibonow.  w  pnplrce  ia 
Ibenrine. 

*  Alleo.  iM.tU. 
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WaM, 

v^^ 

^^:^•"^^ 

Ortiuiic  MwMr. 

SS!SS! 

Koch'i  Peplono      .. 

4016 

34-7« 

13-513 

6-89 

UebJB-B  Peptooe*    .. 
Brand's  Beef  Peptona 

3«'9 

33*0 

9-9 

T„ 

Dena«yer's  Peptone''         .. 

3060 

30-.8 

I-I 

Fyn;hild'*Paiioptipton     .. 

y* 

(Ulgdy%ilgM) 

!•• 

•r» 

i-7« 

knd  unaltered 
proiaid) 

•7 

th.  to.  eU. 


COMPOSITION  OF  SOME  PKFTONB  PREPARATIONS  (KONIG). 

Alba- 

P»- 

«n^ 

ro. 

|»..>d>. 

AotMlIWi 

K.««3r 

6-91 

3-M 

MM 

6<rr3 

1-90 

0-54 

13-31 

Heat     Pop- 

xX'^e^i 

33-30 

97S 

■■w 

14-36 

3«-37 

9-97 

o-3i» 

7-73 

4016 

T-Ho 

1-4S 

»3-9S 

18-83 

13-96 

•79 

e»9 

aa?! 

806 

_ 

_ 

V>-6o 

_ 

_ 

13-3* 

MeaHuic« . . 

a-jo 

4-87 

M'n 

Stvory    and 

Moora'a 

Fluid  BMf 

17-01 

8-77 

3-49 

•74 

5*-73 

BeDgera    Pep- 

Jelly 

ttgbS 

1-33 

— 

a-4i 

475 

i-a? 

— 

0-89 

Uost  of  these  ccmtain  so  much  water  that  their  nutritive  value  is  com- 
paratively small,  while  those  in  which  alcohol  is  present  are  open  to 
the  same  objections  as  other  dietetic  or  medicinal  wines'  (see  p,  383}. 

■  AnaljMi  by  HMringtoQ  {Boito»  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jeurn.,  14S,  1901,  p.  183)  hava 
sbown  for  example  tbal  'liquid  pepionoids'  conttun  13  per  cam.  of  alci^ol  W 
Tolame,  and  tbat  the  nuiimum  dose  for  an  adnlt  per  day  wouJd  yield  a«  niQca 
biloiicant  w  is  contained  in  3)  oiinM*  of  whisky.  ■  Panopepton '  contaiiu  18  93 
par  cant,  of  alcohol  by  volniMh 
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Home-made  peptonized  fooda,  prepared  by  aid  of  such  agents  u 
liquor  pancreaticus  or  '  zymine,'  are  DOW  so  well  known  and  widely 
employed  that  a  special  description  of  them  is  unnecessary.' 
Peptonized  milk  is  that  most  commonly  used.  An  analysis  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  table.  Condensed  peptonized  milk  is 
sold  in  tins  by  Messrs.  Savoiy  and  Moore. 

Gruels  of  various  sorts  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way, 
peptcmized  milk  gruel  being  one  of  the  best.  Such  home-made 
preparations  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to  commercial  articles,  and 
have  also  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  cheaper. 

Artipicial  Carbouydr&tb  Foods. 

Many  patent  foods  which  might  justly  bs  included  in  this  section 
have  been  already  dealt  with  under  the  cereals,  pulses,  etc.  The 
only  group  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  malt- 
•xtracti.  These  are  prepared  by  evaporating  down  an  infudon  of 
malted  barley  at  low  temperatures  or  in  vacuo.  The  object  of 
evaporating  them  in  that  way  is  to  preserve  in  an  active  form  the 
diastasic  ferment  present  in  the  malt;  and  the  special  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  one  cause  of  the  expense  of  such  pre- 
parations. 

-  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  writer's  analyses  of 
tome  standard  malt-extracts : 

COMPOSITION  OP  MALT-EXTRACTS. 

CmriafiydTatm 

Wattr.  PnttU.  and  AA. 

„  ,  .  ,  Extractivn. 

MalbDO       *•        aa         ■*    33 '4  6'09  59-4  i*s 

Standard                ■.         ••     265  7'6  64'g  I'O  t 

D.  C.  L. 75  8-4  63-1  i-o ? 

Kepler         ij'^  3-29  71-3  j-o 

The  average  composition  of  these  substances  given  by  Klemperei* 
Uas  follows: 

SiiKar         JO  te  55  per  cent. 

Soluble  sUrch  *<  *.  >.  to  „  15  „ 
Proteids  ,,  (*  (.  •.  S  ,.  6  » 
Aah t"    s        " 

A  lai^e  dessertspoonful  of  such  an  extract   weighs   about  90 

*  For  detail*,  see  Roberts'  •  Digeslioa  and  Diet,'  and  edit,  p.  19*.  FnD  direc 
tions  for  preparing  peptonized  foods  are  supplied  along  with  tha  Rgenta  meniioMd 

•  Leydca't  '  Handbnch  der  ErnihrungatherapiB.' 
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grammes,  and  has  a  fuel  value  of  60  Calories,  or  about  as  much  as 

In  tbe  above  analyses  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  has 
been  counted  as  proteid,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  is  quite 
accurate.  Some  of  tbe  nitrc^en  is  almost  certainly  present  in  other 
fonns. 

Desiccated  molt  extracts  >  from  which  all  the  water  has  been 
removed  are  also  prepared.  They  are  of  high  nutritive  value  and 
active  diastasic  power,  and  are  in  many  respects  more  convenient 
than  the  ordinary  extracts.  Hoff's  Malt  Extract,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  liquid  preparation.  Ualtova  is  a  combinaticm  of  malt-extract 
and  eggs. 

Malt-extiacts  may  be  prescribed  with  one  of  two  objects :  (i)  To 
emich  tbe  supply  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet ;  (2)  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  starchy  foods  by  means  of  the  diastase  which  the  extract  contains. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  malt-extracts  for  accomplishing  the 
former  of  these  objects  are  not  quite  apparent.  Treacle  and  golden 
sjrmp  both  contain  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
are  vastly  cheaper.  It  is  true  that  malt-sugar  is  less  apt  to  irritate 
the  stomach  than  the  cane-sugar  which  treacle  and  syrup  contain; 
and  although  not  capable  of  direct  absorption  as  such,  maltose  may 
yet  be  regarded  as  a  partially  digested  form  of  carbohydrate.  But 
in  both  these  respects  we  have  in  ordinary  honey  a  superior  food. 

Honey  has  the  following  composition : 

Water         16  to  13  p«c  cent 

Invert  sugar  >.         ••         ••  78  „  74        „ 

Cane-sugar-  •*         ..         ••        3'69  „ 

Proteid       ..        119  „ 

Ash O-ta  H 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  actually  richer  in  sugar  than  malt-extract ;  and 
a  dessertspoonful  has  a  fuel  value  of  75  instead  of  60  Calories. 
Furthermore,  the  sugar  of  honey  is  really  in  a  predigested  form, 
and  ready  for  immediate  assimilation.  As  a  source  of  carbohydrate, 
therefore,  honey  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  malt- extracts,  besides 
being  a  good  deal  cheaper  ;*  and  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  every  case  in  which  one  wishes  to  supplement  the  supply  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  diet. 

>  E.g.,  Curtis'  Desiccated  Matt  Extract  (Curtis  and  Co.,  48.  Baker  Street,  W.) 
and  'Giaroalt*  (Thomas  Christy  and  Co.,  Old  Swan  Lane.  Upper  Thames  Street, 
E.C.).  For  resolts  obtained  from  the  use  of  desiccated  m  alt -ex  tract  see '  Powdered 
Malt- Extract  as  a  N  utrient,' by  Dr.Hingston  Fox  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  April  j.  1901). 

■  Malt  extracts  cost  about  3s.  the  pound,  honey  costs  about  gd. 
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The  MCtmd  property  of  malt-extracts— that  of  acting  upon  sbich 
by  means  of  the  diastase  which  they  contain — is  but  rarely  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  prescriber.  The  cases  in  which  such  an  action  is 
desired  are  not,  indeed,  at  all  numerous,  and  are  practically  confined 
to  the  group  of  so-called  amylaceous  dyspepsias.  Even  in  such  a 
case  malt-extract  is  not  the  best  preparation  to  employ.  No  matter 
how  carefully  the  extract  may  be  prepared,  it  always  seems  to  lose 
something  of  its  diastasic  power  in  the  process  (Roberts) ;  and  it  is 
far  more  certain,  as  well  as  cheaper,  and  one  may  add  pleasanter, 
to  make  an  infusion  of  malt  at  home,  and  either  use  it  as  a  beverage 
at  mflals,  or,  preferably,  stir  it  into  starchy  foods,  such  as  puddings 
(R  gruel,  before  they  are  eaten.' 

The  value  of  milk-msar  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  diet  must  not  be  forgotten.  Its  comparative  freedom 
firom  sweetness  makes  it  specially  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
^  ounce  of  it  is  dissolved  in  5  or  6  ounces  of  milk,  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  latter  is  increased  by  nearly  60  Calories.  This  majr  often  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  feeding  patients  with  acute  bvoi. 

Artificial  Fatty  Foods. 

In  most  cases  these  consist  of  some  kind  of  &t  presented  Id  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  cod-liver  oil  bung  the  special  variety  <rf  ht 
usua^y  employed. 

The  object  of  emulsification  is  to  render  the  fint  more  palataWe, 
and  also  to  ud  its  digestion.  The  former  object  is  undoubtedly 
attained ;  the  achievement  of  the  latter  is  not  so  certain.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  now  known  of  the  digestion  and  absorption 
of  ht  makes  it  certain  that  the  process  is  mainly  a  chemical  one,  and 
not  a  mere  physical  absorption  of  the  fat  in  the  form  of  fine  particles. 
Hence,  though  emulsification  may  be  a  usefiil  preliminary  to  digcstiai, 
fat  so  presented  cannot  be  regarded  as  ready  for  inmiediate  reception 
into  the  blood.  Like  the  malt-eztracts,  therefore,  fat  emulsions  ai« 
only  partially  predigested  fiiodfi. 

The  emulsifying  agent  in  these  preparations  is  either  an  alkaline 
solution,  mucilage,  glycerine,  or  malt-extract.  Of  these,  the  three 
last  are  to  be  preferred,  for  they  are  unaffected  by  the  acidity  of  tbe 
gastric  juice,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  an  alkaline  emulsion. 

'  Robert*  recommendB  an  infusion  nude  by  soalclQg  3  piled  tablespoonfnl*  of 
crushed  malt  in  f  pint  of  cold  water  overoifthl,  and  stiaining  through  moslin 
till  clear.  It  may  be  preaerved  in  a  tightly-corkad  bottle  with  the  addjtion  of  a 
fewdropaof  chlorofcniD  ('Digeition  and  Diet,'  p.  930,  when  detailed  *' 
nr  Om  ue  of  Muh  an  infnnon  ai«  given). 
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An  ordinary  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  contaios  about  half  its  weight 
of  &it,  and  has  a  fuel  value  about  double  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
malt-extract.  The  question  whether  cod-liver  oil  has  any  specific 
virtues  other  than  those  of  an  easily- digested  fat  cannot  be  discussed 
here ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  purified  oils,  at  any  rate,  any  such  specific 
qualities  can  hardly  be  present,  unless  they  be  due  to  cholesterin,  the 
food  value  of  which,  however,  is  very  questionable. 

A  preparation  called  Upanin  has  been  largely  used  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  It  consists  of  ordinary  olive  oil  con- 
taining 6  per  cent,  (rf  oleic  acid.  The  presence  of  the  latter  b 
■apposed  to  facilitate  emulsification  and  absorption  ii.  the  intestine ; 
but  experiment  has  not  shown  that  Lipanin  is  better  absorbed  than 
ordinary  forms  of  fat* 

Tirol  is  another  cod-Uver  oil  substitute,  tt  is  prepared  from  bone 
marrow,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  malt-extract  flavoured  with  lemoa- 
juice,  and  has  approximately  the  following  compositioa  :* 

Water ii'66percaab 

F»  •■        •*        <•        ••  ig*7i       ., 

Carbohydratea  6i'6t        ^ 

Nitroganous  matter   .,         <•         ••  6'43        ,i 

Aab        O'^        H 

It  b  an  a^eeable  preparation  of  very  considerable  nutritive  value. 

Orenulto  is  a  combination  of  Devonshire  cream  and  malt  whicll 
has  the  following  composition : 

Wawr  ,,        ..        3316  p«r  ceot. 

Fal        ao-it        „ 

Carbohydratea  ••         ..         •.  4467        •• 

Proteid*  ..         ..         ,.         ..  6-40        H 


It  also  is  a  pleasant  and  nourishing  preparation. 

Pancreatle  ISmolsitm  is  another  substitute  for  cod-liver  oO.  tt  is 
made  by  pounding  up  lard  with  pig's  pancreas,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  straining,  and  exhausting  the  strained  substance  with  ether. 
The  ether  is  distilled  oiT,and  the  residue  of  fat  is  mixed  with  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  and  emulsified  by  agitation.  Oil  of  cloves  is  added 
to  give  flavour  and  aid  preservation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  take,  but  is  no  richer  in  fat  than  ordinary 
butter,  and  considerably  more  expensive. 

f^rmacetl  used  to  be  largely  employed  as  a  means  of  giving  fat, 

'  See  Leydea's  '  Handbnch  der  ErniUiniiigatheTapie,'  p,  30*. 
*  AnalysiB  sappUad  by  the  maiMr*. 

35 
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but  has  now  dropped  out  of  use.  It  was  given  in  tbe  fonn  of  a 
powder  mixed  with  sugar,  and  }  ounce  could  be  taken  daily.^  It  it 
well  bome  and  not  difficult  to  absorb. 

The  objection  to  all  these  artificial  preparations  is  their  expense, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  use  of  natural  fats  is 
preferable.*  Of  these,  cream  and  butter  are  the  most  suitable,  for 
there  are  but  few  persons  who  are  unable  to  digest  milk-fat. 
Ordinary  cream,  obtained  by  skimming,  contains  about  so  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  it  are  more  than  equal  in  fuel  valae  to 
one  spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  emul^on.  Butter  has  So  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  can  be  taken  in  large  quantities  if  well  mixed  with  starchy 
foods  such  as  mashed  potato.  AJmoiida  are  also  a  rich  source  of  fat, 
of  which  they  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  Ohoeolate,  too, 
has  ao  per  cent,  of  fat  and  50  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  addition. 
Lastly,  one  should  not  forget  the  value  of  toffee  as  a  concentrated 
form  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  in  about  equal  proportion.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  that  much  of  the  sugar  which  it  ccmtains  is  in  the 
easily  digested  '  invert  *  form.  It  may  be  specially  recommended  in 
die  case  of  children  who  are  unable  to  take  cod-liver  oil  or  other 
forms  of  fat,  and  if  given  only  at  the  end  of  meals  is  not  likely  to  do 
any  harm.  If  the  merits  of  some  of  these  natural  forms  of  fat  were 
rightly  appreciated,  there  would  be  but  little  need  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  preparations. 


9.  ArtUdal  Feeding.* 
Rectal  Fbbdinc  and  Nutrient  Enbhata. 

Rectal  feeding  has  constituted  a  therapeutic  resource  ever  since 
medical  science  existed,*  but  it  is  only  within  receat  times  that  the 
value  of  this  method  of  administering  nourishment  has  been  subjected 
to  careful  scientific  scrutiny. 

The  absorptive  power  of  the  large  intestine  for  proteidfl  has  been 

>  See  Seoalor,  Berlin,  KUn.  Woch.,  Na  13,  1SS7. 

*  I  have  recently  used  an  emulsion  of  cotton -seed  oil  preparedvith  the  addition 
of  6  per  ceni,  of  oleic  acid  as  a  substitufe  for  cod-liver  oil  with  quite  satisfactorr 
lesaits.  Pilchaid  oil  ma.y  be  used  in  a  similar  vnj.  Both  01  these  have  tha 
advantage  of  being  much  cheaper  than  cod-liver  oiL 

*  For  a  critical  review  of  the  whole  Eubiject  of  artificial  feeding,  see  an  article 
entitled  ■  Eztiabiiccal    Feeding.'  by   C.   A.   £wald,    Mti.  Raari,   Auguat    18, 

*  For  a  ^etch  of  the  biatoiy  of  the  Bubject.  see  the  valuable  monogi^ih  bj 
Dr.  A.  P.  Gro9,  '  Trailemeot  de  certaines  Maladies  de  I'Batomac  par  la  Con  M 
Repot  absolo,'  etc. ;  Paria,  1898. 
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investigated  1^  Eichhorst,*  Leube,*  Brandenburg,'  Huber,*  Ewald,* 
Plantenga,*  and  others.  Their  results  show  that :  (i)  Peptone  is 
well  absorbed ;  (s)  eggs  given  alone  are  not  veil  absorbed,  but  if 
15  grains  of  salt  are  added  to  each  egg  they  are  almost  as  well 
utilized  as  if  ^vy  had  been  peptonized ;  (3)  raw-beef  juice  is  veiy 
completely  absorbed ;  (4)  albuminoids  such  as  gelatin  are  not 
absorbed. 

The  results  obtained  with  enemata  of  casein  are  conflicting.  Some 
of  the  above  observers  state  that  it  is  not  well  absorbed,  but  Eich> 
horst  and  more  recently  Ehrstrfim'^  (who  used  a  soluble  casein 
preparation)  maintain  that  it  is  well  taken  up  by  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane.  Uoppe  {Munch.  Med.  Wochetach.,  No.  51,  1904)  also 
found  that  Sanatogen  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  fuUy  77  per 
cent. 

As  regards  carbol^drateB,  it  has  been  found  that  sugars  are  well 
absorbed,  but  are  apt  in  concentrated  solution  to  prove  irritating  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  Leube  advises  that  the  solutitm  should  not 
be  stronger  than  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  that  not  more  than  300  ex. 
should  be  given  at  one  time.  Even  then  there  is  a  risk  of  the 
enema  being  very  soon  returned.  Curiously  enough,  starch  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  absorbed,*  even  when  given  in  the  raw  state :  50  to 
roo  grammes  of  it  may  be  given  in  300  cc  of  water.  It  is  not  at 
all  irritating. 

Fats  are  not  at  all  well  absorbed  when  given  by  the  bowel.*  The 
total  amount  absorbed  depends  on:  (i)  The  absolute  quantity  ad- 
ministered ;  (2)  its  length  of  stay  in  the  bowel ;  (3)  the  temperature 
of  the  enema  and  the  presence  or  absence  in  it  of  common  salt.   Not 

>  Arekiv./.  PhytMeg.,  iv.  370,  iSft. 

*  I.ejden  •  *  Handbacb  der  Er[iahrniigsthera,pie,*  p.  496  tt  uf, 

*  Dnt.  Arckiv./.  KUh.  lied.,  Iviii.  71,  iSg6. 

*  lbi4.,  xlvii.  495. 1891. 

*  ArcUr.f.  Altai.  UHd  Pi,        „..       „ 

*  Ctnlrabl.  f.  Phyiielog.,   No.  aa,  p.  734, 
■bo  Cros,  cp.  cit. 

*  ■  Uaber  dea  Niihrwerth  der  Casein  lUysdere,'  Zrit.  f.  Klin,  ittt,,  xlix.  377, 
1903. 

*  Thia  atatement  b  nol  quite  boma  ont  by  the  ncent  obEcrvations  of  Reach 
(•  Uebm  ReaorptioQ  voa  Kohlehydcaten  von  der  Schleinibaut  dss  Rcktums,'  Ztit, 
f.  DiSt.  mid  Physih.  Therapit,  vii.  ng,  1903).  Ha  administered  enemata  of  60 
gramoiea  of  sugar  or  dextrin  in  izo  to  300  cc  of  water,  ood  of  100  Eiammes 
of  starch  io  300  cc.  of  naCer,  Dsing  the  respiratory  quotient  at  the  test  <rf  absorp- 
tion. Ha  concludes  that  some  sugar  is  absorbed,  but  very  little  starch.  He  is 
inclined  to  recommend  the  use  of  dextrin,  for  it  ii  as  well  absorbed  as  sugar, 
and  less  irritatiiig  to  the  mucous  membrane.  O.  Grunbaum  bas  found  thai 
30  grammes  of  sugar  can  be  absorbed  without  the  prodnction  of  glycoaoria. 

■  Sea  DencboT,  Dtut.  Ankiv.f.  Kiin.  itti.,  Iviii.  310, 1897. 

35—* 
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mora  than  25  grammes  of  fat  should  be  ^ven  at  oace,  and  witb  at 
least  as  much  water.  The  enema  should  be  given  at  the  body 
temperature,  and  enoi^h  salt  added  to  form  a  normal  saline  solu- 
tion. The  bowel  should  be  empty,  and  only  one  enema  given  d^y. 
Even  under  these  favourable  conditions,  not  more  than  10  grammes 
of  fat  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  daily. 

It  follows  from  these  experimental  results  that  the  best  ingredients 
for  nutrient  enemata  are :  (i)  Peptones  or  albumoses ;  (3)  ^gs,  with 
the  addition  of  salt ;  (3)  raw-beef  juice;  (4)  dilute  solutions  of  grape- 
sugar  or  dextrin;  (5)  and  perhaps  unboiled  starch.  To  this  list 
should  be  added  alcohol,  which  is  perhaps  better  absorbed  by  the 
large  intestine  than  anything  else  except  water. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  capacity  of  the  large  intestina  to 
absorb  some  of  these  articles  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  It  is  pretty 
clearly  established  that  the  colon  secretes  no  digestive  ierments. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  capable  of  absorbing  such  sub- 
stances as  egg-white  and  unboiled  starch  ?  There  is  one  easy  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  ia  by  assuming  the  occurrence  of  a 
nvem  peristalsis,  which  carries  substances  injected  into  the  rectum 
op  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve  into  tiie  small  intestine.  That  such  a 
reverse  peristalsis  is  possible  is,  I  think,  no  longer  open  to  doubt. 
It  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  GrOtzner,>  by  the  observations  of 
Nendci,  Macfkdyen  and  Sieber  on  a  patient  with  a  Sstula  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,*  and  by  the  incontestable  bet  ol  the  ooca- 
sional  vomiting  of  enemata  by  hysterical  patients.* 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  this  way  a  part  at  least  of  a  nutiiait 
enema  gets  carried  into  the  small  intestine,  where  absorption  can 
readily  occur.  Variations  in  the  patency  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  may 
explain  the  different  degrees  to  which  different  individuals  absorb 
such  enemata. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  great  extent  to  which  iJi* 
addition  of  aatt  to  nntrient  enemata  promotes  their  absorption. 
This  is  a  practical  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Its  modus  optrandi, 
however,  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  It  may  perhaps  stimulate  the 
appearance  of  the  reverse  peristalsis  above  referred  to,  or  it  may 
excite  the  intestinal  cells  to  greater  absorptive  efforts,  while  it 
undoubtedly  facilitates  the  diffusion  of  the  enema  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  bowel. 

Putting  aside  these  rather  academical  discusdons,  there  is  abundant 

>  PfiugiT'i  Arckiv.,  Iixi.  493,  1898. 

■  ArdUv.f.  Exfer.  Pali,  vmd  Pk»mak..  zs*lU.  311,  i8gl. 

*  Grcn,  <^.  cil.,  chap.  iv. 
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fliniral  evidence  for  the  feasibility  of  nourishing  patients,  for  some 
time  at  least,  by  the  tectum  exclusively.  In  sevend  cases  cited  by 
Gros,  patients  were  fed  by  this  method  alone  (or  as  long  a  period  as 
three  weeks,  and  with  but  little  loss  of  weight.' 

The  process,  however,  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely,  for,  apart 
Klt<^tber  from  the  fact  that  the  rectum  sooner  or  later  becomes 
intolerant,  one  can  hardly  hope,  allowing  for  deficient  absorption, 
to  get  more  than  500  Calories  of  energy  into  the  blood  daily  by  this 
means,  and  that  is  only  about  a  quarter  or  at  most  one-third  of  the 
amount  required  even  by  patients  who  are  kept  vary  warm  and  at 
absolute  rest.  Much  of  the  value  of  nutrient  enemata,  indeed,  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  absorption  of  water,  which  may  explain  the 
cases  in  which  weight  is  gained.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
one  can  prevent  tissue-loss  by  their  use,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  to  prevent  the  patient  losing  ground  when  already  in 
a  condition  of  decided  sub-nutrition.* 

Milk  is  most  commonly  used  as  the  basis  for  enemata,  aa  it  it 
nmple,  convenient  and  unirritating,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
about  oDe>third  of  die  casein  which  it  contains  is  absorbed.  The 
foUowii^  are  some  of  the  formulae  for  enemata  containing  milk 
d  by  Leube  :* 

P$pU>»t  mi  MUk  Emmut, 


Milk,  zjo  c.c. 

Sugar  and  Milk  EanM. 
CrBpe-Hugar,  60  grammai. 
Milk,  zjo  c.c. 

Startk  and  Milh  Enm4. 


It  migbt  be  well  to  peptonize  the  milk  first    Somatose  may  be 
tMed  instead  of  peptone. 

Red  wine  is  recommended  as  an  addition  by  many  Continental 

■  Sm  alM  Ewold.  Ardiiv.  f.  AiuU.  tuuf  Pkyiltlei..  Snpp.  Bd.,  p.  160,  1899,  and 
ttmt.  Birlim.  Klbi.  Waek.,  m.  6G0,  6S6,  1899. 

■  S«e  EdMll  and  Miller,  Univ.  of  Pnnsyl.  Uid,  BiUI..  Juinary,  1903  (abatnct  la 
Bfit.  Mil.  Jem,.  Epit.,  p.  83,  1903)- 


•  aSgrai 

•  BoUed 


itucb  U  too  (hick  to  uiject. 
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writers.  The  alcohol  which  it  contains  is  readily  absorbed,  while 
its  astringency  and  slight  acidity  seem  to  favour  retention  of  the 
eneina.1    The  following  fonnuls  are  examples : 

E»»Wt  E»ma. 
a  tablapoonfaU  of  wbeal  Bonr. 
3  ooDcra  of  lukewarm  water  or  milk. 
I  or  3  e^s  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
■     Bast  19  witli2  to  4  ounces  of  a  ij  perceiit.30lQtiQit  of  glocoifc 
Then  add  i  glass  oC  clarot. 


Milk.  9  01. 

Vol  lis  of  1  eggs. 
A  pi  neb  of  salt. 


Boat'  Ermm. 

!  of  »  egg*, 
n  y\ach  of  salt. 
Red  wine,  ^  oz. 
Stucb  or  arrowroot,  \  ob 

RitgtTi  EMm4u 
Milk,  9  oz. 
a  to  3  eggs. 
1  10  3  pinches  of  salC 

Tmrni'n't  Entm*. 


The  e^s  should  be  beaten  up  for  at  least  five  minutes,  so  as  to 
mix  them  thoroughly. 

Lenbe's  Pancreas  Enema  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  natural  intestinal 
digestion.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chopped  pancreas  and  lean 
meat,  with  tiie  addition  of  some  fat,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Pancreas   .. ;o  to  i< 

Meal         130  ,.  y 


The  pancreas  and  meat  should  both  be  free  from  fat,  and  chopped 
as  finely  as  possible.  They  are  stirred  up  in  a  basin  with  a  large 
spoon,  150  c.c.  of  lukewarm  water  being  added.  The  fat  should  be 
mixed  with  the  mass  in  a  mortar  very  thoroughly  by  aid  of  a  warm 
pestle. 

Leube  claims  that  this  enema  is  imirritating  and  well  retained, 
and  that  the  fat  in  it  is  freely  absorbed  and  can  be  demonstrated  in 

*  Biki  [Artk.  f.  VirdatutKgt,  ix.  433)  fonnd  that  of  an  eoemk 
10  per  cent,  of  peptone  yt  per  cent,  was  absorbed,  but  that  bf  tb« 
to  p«r  ceai.  alcobot  Ibe  absorption  was  raised  to  £6  per  cent. 

»  Raw  beef-juice  would  be  better. 


"J 
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the  cells  of  the  large  intestioe  in  the  form  of  droplets.  No  starch 
should  be  added,  for  sugar  is  produced  from  it  so  rapidly  that  it 
irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel. 

O.  GrQnbaumi  has  used  enemata  of  ox-iemm*  with  success, 
3  grains  of  chloretone  being  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  serum  to  act 
both  as  a  sedative  and  a  preservative.  Ninety  cc.  (3^  ounces)  may 
be  bjected  every  four  hours,  which  yields  38  grammes  of  proteid  in 
the  day.  By  the  addition  of  60  cc.  (about  2  ounces)  of  milk  the 
total  proteid  is  raised  to  ji  grammes  pel  day.  He  has  found  that 
such  enemata  are  very  well  absorbed. 

General  TBCMNtgux. 

Enemata  should  be  given  at  the  body  temperature,  and  their  bulk 
should  not  exceed  250  cc.  (about  9  ounces).  Fluids  should  be  given 
through  a  soft  oesophageal  tube  of  small  calibre,  introduced  as  h^h 
as  possible,  and  connected  with  a  funnel  raised  to  a  height  of  3  feet. 
Thicker  mixtures  (such  as  the  pancreas  enema)  should  be  adminis- 
tered  by  means  of  an  ordinary  enema  or  pressure  syringe.  I'be 
enema  should  be  given  slowly,  and  the  patient  should  lie  quiet  foi 
an  hour  after  it  has  been  injected.  Three  or  four  enemata  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  one  cleansing  injection 
should  be  given  daily,  for  absorption  is  greatly  promoted  by  having 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  clean.  If  the  enema  is  badly 
retained,  a  little  opium  may  be  added. 

One  must  persevere  even  if  the  first  few  injections  are  returued, 
and  try  to  find  amongst  the  above  formulse  one  that  suits  the 
particular  case. 

Nntrient  suppositories  cannot  be  recommended.  They  usually 
contain  peptone,  but  at  most  not  more  than  135  graius  in  each, 
which  means,  even  assuming  complete  absorption,  an  energy  value 
of  less  than  35  Calories.  The  absorption  of  such  suppositories  has 
been  found  in  some  cases  to  ba  very  far  from  perfect. 

Subcutaneous  Feeding. 

The  injection  of  nutritive  substances  under  the  skin  may  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  method  of  administering  food  artificially.    It 
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was  first  introduced  hj  Menzel  and  Perco  io  the  year  1869,*  but  has 
only  come  into  use  very  slowly  since  that  date. 

In  order  that  a  food  may  be  available  for  •ubcataneoa  adinhu»> 
tration,  it  must  flilfll  throe  eonditioiu : 

I,  It  must  be  capable  of  direct  asnmilation. 

3.  It  must  be  unirritating. 

3.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cao  be  eanly  sterilized. 

There  are  but  few  foods  which  meet  all  these  requirements. 

Most  proteids  are  unsuitable,  because  those  which  can  be  directly 
assimilated  by  the  tissues  are  not  easily  sterilized  without  under- 
gtnng  coaptation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  can  be 
readily  sterilized,  »^.,  peptones  and  albumoses,  are  not  directly 
appropriated  by  the  tissues,  and  even  act  as  poisons  to  them.* 

A  solution  of  e^  white,  even  supposing  it  to  be  assimilated, 
which  some  writers  deny,  is  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  sterile  form,  and 
ia  apparently  apt  to  cause  damage  to  the  kidneys.* 

Sermn,  however,  contains  proteids  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be 
sterilized  without  much  difficulty,  and  which  are  directly  assimilable. 
If  serum  is  heated  to  55°  C,  it  becomes  opalescent,  but  does  not 
coagulate,  and  can  then  be  injected  without  danger.* 

Reinach*  brought  round  children  who  were  very  much  exhausted 
by  diarrhcea  by  injecting  so  cc.  of  ox  serum  under  the  skin  at  the 
sides  of  the  thorax.  This  quantity,  however,  contains  only  about 
i^  grammes  of  proteid,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  injection  of  sak 
solution  would  have  an  equally  favourable  effect. 

Horse  serum  contains  from  7}  to  8  per  cent,  of  proteid,*  sod  is 
a  more  suitable  form  for  administration  in  this  way.  Salter'  has 
injected  as  much  as  100  to  120  cc,  previously  heated  to  65'  C,  of  it 
under  the  skin  in  adults  without  any  bad  effects.  No  albuminoria 
appeared,  and  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  was  increased. 
The  total  amount  of  proteid  which  can  be  administered  by  this 
method,  however,  can  never  be  of  much  nutritive  importance. 

'  For  the  historr  of  mbciitaiiaoiu  feediDg,  we  Baner,  '  The  Dictar?  of  dM 
Sick '  (Von  Ziemssen'*  ■  Handbook  of  Gener^  Tberat^atics,'  voL  L),  p,  ajt,  and 
Leabe  in  Leyden's  '  Handbuch  der  Ernahrangttberapie,'  i.  313. 

*  Se«  Neumeisler,  Dtut.  Mid.  Wotk.,  No.  36.  1893. 

*  See  L«i(;h  (■  Nutritive  Infusions  "),  Niw  York  Mtd.  Jotan..  Angnat  yo,  igoi; 
Jackson  (' Subculaneous  Injections  of  White  of  Egg').  /Sii.,  November  8,  igosj; 
and  Laborde  ('  De  I'Alimeniaiion  Som-cniante  par  tes  Matiirea  AlbuminOMBt'), 
l- it  fhyii«l.tldtPalJ,el..z.  zgoo.  p.  700. 

*  PnedeothaJ  and  Lewandowiky,  Ankif.  /.  Antt.  aad  Pliy$U«t.t  Haft.  3,  6, 

*  Siriin.  kUm.  Wttk.,  Maicb  SO.  1899. 

*  Sioniagh  and  Wellmann,  DM.  Mtd.  Wetk.,  HOw  a?,  1898. 
'  Gnyt  HQsfiul  StfOTlt.  liii.  J41,  1896. 
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OMlxAydntes  in  the  form  of  grape-sugar  are  easily  sterilized, 
and  can  be  directly  assimilated.  F.  Voit>  found  that  as  much  as 
60  gxammes  of  grape-sugar  in  lo  per  cent,  solution  could  be  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  without  glycosuria  resulting.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  sugar  solutions  are  irritating,  and  much  pain  and 
infiltration  are  apt  to  be  produced  at  the  site  of  injection.  MGller,* 
kx  instance,  injected  a  to  per  cent,  solution  under  the  skin  of  his 
own  thigh,  but  so  much  pain  was  produced  that  he  resolved  never 
to  try  the  experiment  again.  Leube*  states  that  at  most  13  to 
90  grammes  of  grape-sugar  can  be  injected  without  great  pain 
resulting.  Barker^  recommends  the  injection  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  glucose  in  Donnai  saline  in  conditions  of  exhaustion  or  collapse 
before  or  after  operation.  A  litre  of  such  a  solution  may  be  given  in 
the  day,  500  ex.  being  injected  at  a  time.  The  injection  is  made 
under  the  skin  near  the  axilla  through  an  ordinary  aspirating  needle 
connected  with  a  funnel  by  3  feet  of  rubber  tubing. 

Fat,  in  the  form  of  oil,  is  really  the  only  form  of  food  which  fulfils 
all  three  conditions,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  only  food  substance  which 
can  be  injected  under  the  skin  with  any  freedom.  The  dangers  of 
producing  lot  embolism  would  seem  to  be  inu^inary.  Leube,  after 
a  very  considerable  experience,  has  never  seen  it  occur. 

Olive  and  sesame  oils  are  the  best  forms  to  use:  30  to  40  c.c. 
should  be  injected  with  a  10  cc  syringe  at  three  different  places,  the 
injection  being  performed  slowly  and  without  much  pressure,  and 
the  puncture  sealed  with  collodion.  Injection  should  be  performed 
only  once  a  day,  and  the  groin  is  perhaps  the  best  site  to  select. 

That  oil  so  injected  is  really  assimilated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  lessened  by  it,'  and  post-mortem 
also  the  iat  is  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  point  of  injection. 
If  tiie  oil  be  properly  sterilized,  no  local  irritation  is  ever  produced, 
and  the  injections  may  be  continued  for  as  long  as  four  weeks 
without  bad  results.* 

Caird^  reports  a  case  of  Stricture  of  the  cesophagus  in  which  the 
patient  was  going  downhill  under  enemata,  and  had  a  subnormal 
temperature.    Four  ounces  of  sterilized  ohve  oil  were  injected  into 

>  MbnJi.  Mid.  Week.,  AtlRast  4,  i8g6,  and  No,  31,  1S97. 

*  Gumprecht,  Vtrhand.  d.  Coitg.  f.  Inn.  Mid.,  p.  1*4,  iSgS. 
■  Vlrhaii4.  d.  Cong.}.  Inn.  titd.,  p.  41S,  1S9J. 

*  Bril,  Hid,  Joan.,  Marcb  29.  igoz. 

*  G.Sommer, 'StoflwechselvetsucbinitSabcDt&QerFeltinjectioDUQMenNbea,' 
Silmngsbir.  d.  Physik.  Utd.  GaiU.  n  Wutiburg,  No.  a,  p.  z6.  1897. 

'  "--  '---■-   id  by  Gumprecbl,  ft-'-  —  '   '  "—  '  '       " "" 

.,  September,  1893, 
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the  gluteal  muscles  without  the  production  of  any  local  pain  or  £s- 
comfort,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  general  condition. 

Kru^  also  kept  a  lunatic  alive  for  twenty  days  without  loss  of 
weight  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  15  to  30  cc  of  olive  oil 
daily,'  and  other  observers  have  repeated  his  experience.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  feeding  by  means  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  sterilized  oil  is  a  feasible  enough  proceeding, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  value  is  strictly  limited.  Recent 
experiments  by  Wintemitz*  have  shown  that  fat  so  given  is  only 
very  slowly  absorbed,  and  that  it  cannot  supply  more  than  25  Calories 
to  the  body  per  day.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  apparently  favourable 
results  reported  above  the  use  of  fat  for  subcutaneous  feeding  must 
be  pronounced  almost  useless. 

The  snbcutaaeoos  administration  of  T<ilk  of  «a  bas  recently  been 
practised  by  Muggia*  in  cases  of  malnutrition  in  infants  and  as  a 
substitute  for  lecithin.  The  injection  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  yolk 
of  a  fresh  egg  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  normal  saline  solution. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  in  a  previously  sterilized 
vessel,  and  then  strained  through  gauze.  The  initial  dose  is  i  c.c., 
the  injections  being  made  in  the  buttock  or  lumbar  region.  There 
is  no  local  or  general  reaction  provided  aseptic  precautions  are 
observed.  Gentle  massage  is  performed  after  the  injection.  The 
quantity  at  each  injection  may  be  gradually  increased  up  to  10  cx^ 
but  one  should  -not  go  above  that.  He  states  that  the  general 
nutrition  and  condition  of  the  blood  are  improved  more  rapidily  under 
this  treatment  than  under  lecithin.  G.  d'Errico,'  however,  has 
found  from  his  experiments  that  such  injections  produce  only  slight 
and  temporary  improvement,  whilst  the  use  of  larger  quantities  is  apt 
to  cause  grave  lesions  of  the  kidneys. 


Gavacb  and  Forcbd  Fbsdiho. 

Oavace  was  introduced  by  Debove  in  the  year  1881.*  The  term 
was  first  applied  to  the  method  of  introducing  food  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting.   Curiously  esougb, 

'  5m  Ullenfeld,  Ztil.f.  DiSt.  und  Phytik.  TlitrabU.  ii.  209. 
'For  example,  Fonmce  and  MicheU,  Rif.  ud..  Inly  14  and  15,  1807  tatetract 
inBf,/.  M«i, /Bar,.  Epit,  September  II,  i47>.  »97  l«-'=MI 

<fln(.  Mrd. /oi.™.,Seprember3o,  1899.    ^  '  •         .   v>'> 

Gionalt  tnletnat.  dclU  Scitnti  Med.,  August  31,  190a. 
■  See  Diyardin  BwumeU,  CfteifM  Ti^attatiqut.  i.  40). 
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(bod  so  introduced  is  often  retained  wliea  Dourishmeni  swallowed  in 
the  usual  way  is  vomited  immediately.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
has  now  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  in  which  food  is 
artificially  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  a  tube  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  appetite,  a  proceeding  more  correctly  described  as  forced 
foeding. 

An  ordinary  soft  stomach-tube  is  employed,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  introduce  it  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus ;  it  need  not 
enter  the  stomach  proper.  If  the  pharynx  is  very  sensitive,  it  may 
be  previously  anassthetized  by  cocaine. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  i  or  3  pints  of  milk,  3  beaten-up  eggs, 
and  3  ounces  of  milk-sugar  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  adminis- 
tration in  this  way,  Dujardin  Beaumetz  speaks  very  highly  of 
powdered  meat,  of  which  he  gives  100  to  400  grammes  daily,  stirred 
up  in  milk,  chocolate,  or  soup. 

A  daily  ration  consisting  of  3  pints  of  milk,  to  which  have  been 
added  3  ounces  of  milk-sugar  (previously  dissolved  in  water  by 
boiling),  i  pint  of  cream,  and  a  pint  of  soup  strengthened  by  some 
proteiJ  preparation,  such  as  Nutrose,  Plasmon,  Tropon,  or  powdered 
meat,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  a  patient 
who  is  confined  to  bed,  and  is  vei;  easily  administered  by  the  tube. 
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influence  of,  on  metaboli*iu,  340-345 
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Akohol,  inSudice  of,   on  lenpetalnnif 
bodjr.  338,  339 
mBacnce  of  idto«riicn^  in  connnip- 

lion  of,  344 
infloence  od  hnman  milk,  434.  435 
kindi  of,  in  wine,  37 1 
local  dTecti  on  tiuue*,  333 
pbpiolngickl  effecU  of,  333-346 
proporli'>n  of,  in  lome  common  bevcr- 

»ge».  349 
protoplMin  poiaon,  340,  343 
qnnlion  whether  m  ptote^ii-tpkKr,  341 
requiira  do  digetfion,  336 
Uinulatiiie  action  of,  in  wine,  385 

on  ihe  bean,  336-338 
tat  of,  in  scote  feten,  339,  346 
in  diseue,  346 
in  hdcniog  dieti,  509 
in  het-lth,  345 
in  obeutf ,  506 
Talne  of,  >i  ■  food,  340-345 
Alcoholic  bcTcragei.     Sec  Bevenget 
Alcoholism,  po«*ib1e  valuer  of  Tcgetmrian 

*nd  lactO'V^elmriio  diei  (o<,  534 
Ales,  359-362 

mild  and  hitler,  361 
sugar-free,  366 
Aleurooat,  537 

mixture  with  flotir,  115 
Algx   as  food,  266.    See  also  Irish  <ac 

Ciitaigeen}  moss 
Alkalinity  of  foods,  295 
Allen  ou  caffeine  and  lannin  in  lea,  314 
on  composition  of  sausages,  75 
on  fusel-oil,  358 

on  meat-extract  preparation*  contain* 
ing  meat  fibre,  95 
Allcnbui]'  Foods,  461 
Malted,  463 
Almonds  as  fat  food,  546 
Alpine  climbing,  value  of  lugar  at  nwcle' 

food  in,  281 
America,  chemical  composilioD  of  mlllii^ 

prodDCtt  obtained  in,  194 
Aneurysm,  dietetic  treatment,  538 

Animal  foods,  58-75 

Animal*,  analyiical  feeden,  184 

Anstie  on  food  vslne  of  alcohol,  341 

on  use  of  wines  in  health,  3^ 
Antiseptic  action  of  gastric  juice,  431 
Aniiseplie.  itilestinal,  milk  as,  136 
AphroHjjiac  properties  of   fisb  diet    not 

proYtd,  83 
Apollinarli,  natnral  mineral  water,  306 
Appeialus  for  stow  cooking,  401-405 
Appelilet4l0,  411 

ptoToked   by  administnttion  of  arti- 
lidal  concenlialed  foods  in  Ill- 
ness, 537 
by  peptone  pieparalioms,  539 
Aicttc  Regions,  amount  o(  food  required 
in-  49.  50 


.a43-a4S 
digertiliiliiy,  144 
economic  value,  144 

See  also  Bermuda  aiToirnMt,  FaiiDa, 
Tooa  lei  mois 
Artichokes,  242 

majlM  allowed  in  mUd  diabetea,  142 
Artificial    feeding,    546-554<      See   als> 

ArtifidiS  foods,  535-551 

phyaiotogical  defence^  53G 
possible  d(^e«  of  concentiatiao, 

53s,  536 
digestive  value  m  illoesi  bj  pro- 
voking appetite,  537 
eaibobydiaie,  honey,  543 
malt-eilracis,  542,  543 
milk-sugar,  544 
fatty,  544546 

cod-liver  oil  rmnliiosn,  545 
lipanin,  545 

panciealic  emnlsioD,  545 
spermaceti,  545 
virol,  545 
pMleid,  digested,  or  peptone  pre- 
panticHU,  53^-543 
alenronat,  537 
Camrick's     Peptoncsds, 

S40 
home-made    peptooued 

food,  543 
Ic^min.  537 


nilk 


540 


Mosquera  beef-meal,  540 
pemmican,  537 
lomatose,  539 
tropon,  538 
See  also  Inrant  food* 
undigested,  537,  538 
Aibby's  method  for  prepaiiog  hnmanited 

use  of  whey  for  infant*,  451 
Asparagin  in  potatoes,  140 

in  asparagus,  347 
Asparagus,  aspaiagin  in,  347 

uric  acid  forming  bodies  in,  sjo 
Ass's  milk,  compuiion  with  human  milk, 
443 
compoaition,  443 
Asfimilation  of  n^r*,  377 
Atkinson'*,  Dr.  Edward,  Aladdin  Oieo, 

404 
Athlete^  diataiic*  for,   3S-41.    Sm  afao 

Training 
Atwater,  dietetic  requiremenu  cl  cUU- 

on  abaorbability  of  diflerent  food*,  10 
OD  alMorption  of  mixed  diet,  14 
on  food  valne  of  alcohol,  341 
on  ratio  of  proleid   to  cubohydntt 

and  &t  in  childhood  diet.  471 
*t*odan]  dietaiie*,  30,  31 
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AtWJter,  ttMidard*  of  nttmben  of  cttoiies 
to  he  Hipiilied  (or  work  of  diffeicDI 
dcfireea  of  leveiitj,  36 
talite  of  aciuil  dieunec,  JS 

AutnliBn  wines,  377 

Backtwu,  Dr.,  on  foreign  matten  in  milk, 
117 

Bacon,  digcElibiliiy,  68 

Bacteria,  agency  in  '  ripening '  ehene, 
palhoemic,  in  milk,  117 
i6Te  of,  in  int«*iinal  digMlion,  414 

Bailey's  Cnuker,  401 

'  Bain-m>rie,'  ilow  cooking  appaialus,  401 

B»king,  394 

I- aking-powders,  300 

Balfour,   G.  W.,   diel   for  cbms  of  weak 

'  Ballast,'  a  stimulus  to  peiutaltii  of  iote*- 

Bamberger  on  ute  of  floidl  in  chronic  a 

phrilii,  531,  532 
Banana,  ajj,  356 
banana- Sour,  256 

256 


I,  256,  463 

Banki  Company's  ales,  366 

Bannister,  analyses  of  ie«,  213 

on  composition  of  raw  and   matted 


„SH 


Cbapman  on  dietetics  of 
se  in  subculsneoui  feeding, 


Bailej.  125 

chemical  eompodtion,  215 
Bailey -sDgar,  27  a 
Barley- waler.  126 

dilutiun  of  milk  with,  to  aid  dlge*- 
libiliiy,  130 
'Bann'  used  in  tetmentalion  of  Scotch 

bread,  t<^ 
Banie's  bilier  beer,  366 
Bium  on  nursing  motber't  diet,  434 
Bca<i,  bioad  or  Windsor,  333.    See  also 
Butlet-beao,   Kidney   bean,  Soy    beao. 
Scarlet  rvnner 
Beans,  233 

avoidance  in  gout,  511 
BesDmont,  visible  ohtetvaiion  of  d^eslion 

in  case  01  Alexis  St.  MartiD,  417,  427 
Beel,  digcslibiliiy,  67 
Beef-eitrscis,  92 

composiiion,  96 

lining  meat-fibn,  95 
claim   to    l>e    i^arded   u 
food.  97 
Beef  idee,  98 


Beef-jnice,  amount  of  coa^lable  proteid  in 
various  beef-juices,  101 
composition  of    various    prepara- 

See   also   Bovinine,  Bovril   C<>m> 

pany's  iuices.  Brand's  Essence, 
Leu  be- Rusent  hat's  Meat  Sola- 
tion.  liquor  Cami*.  Puro,  Raw 
Beef-juice,  Taurine,  Vegox, 
Viniip,  Wyeth's  Heef-juice 
BeeT-mes),  loS 

Beef-powders,   107,   108.    See  also  Beef- 
meal,  Mosquera,  Pemmican,  Somatose 
Beef-lea,  104 

composition  and  oses,  105,  1 06 
estimate   of   its    value    exaggerated, 

lo6 
method  of  preparation,  104,  los 
whole,  107 

See    also   Brand's   Fibrotis   Beef-tea. 
Mason's     Strong     Beef -tea,     Vril 
Albuminous  Beef- tea 
Beer,  3S9-3» 
German,  36a 
non -alcoholic,  366 
stone  ginger-beer,  305 
'  substitute  '  beer,  36a 
Beetroot,  242 

sugar  in,  Z4I 
Beet-sugar,  270 

difference  between  cane-  and  beet- 
sugar,  physiolt^ica]  Dot  chemi- 


74 
Berina,  Montgoroenes.  210 
Bermuda  arrowroot,  243 
Beverages  in  diabetes,  493 

in  olieuiy,  504 

alcoholic,  beer  and  ate,  359-363 

brandy,  352,  353 

German  beers,  360,  362,  363 

P"'  354 

Tiqueurs  and  bitters,  355,  356 

malt  liqueurs,  359-366 

porter  and  stoui,  362 

proportion  of  alcohol    in    some 
coaiinon  beverages,  34S 

rtiro.  3S3 

spirits,  349-359 

whbky,  350-35* 

»inei,  307-389 
non-alcoholic.  366 
Biederi's  cream  mixture  for  infants,  44S, 

Binx  on  effect  of  alcohol  on  atomach  peri- 
stalls,  334 
on  crude  apinis.  35s 
Biscuits,  206,  207.    !iee  also  Ship's  Inicuit 
36 — 2 
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Kiim.  3SS.  3S« 

Blaae,  Sir  Gilhctt,  ob  benefidal  ictioii  of 

poUlo  in  icarTj,  134 
Btood,  ■hnndBUi  luppl;  of  betllhj  Uood 
DccckMrj  to  bnio,  41 
bfiueoce  ot  waici  ob  Uood  Tolnoie, 

899 
Urge  expenditore  in  dlgetttooof  bolkr 

pteparatiaoi  from.  See  BeeT-jnlce 
Blood -tab«unce  not  nluble  u  tooA,  7a 
Blrih,  A.  Wynter,  wuIydtoTbMlqr-wMer, 

aa6 
Bom'  enemi,  JW 
BOmer  and  Kaug,  utlydi  of  UeUc**  Ex- 

lr»ct,93 
Brilinf  I  39> 

eHecuonniilk,  116 
Metilim  milk,  It6 
Bond  ID  noduciioD  of  gehtin,  7S 
Bottled  wtne,  369 
BooilkM  Fleei.  107 

DBiritive  nlue,  107 
BouMingault  OD  ilalenm  of  brad,  105 
OQ  econoniic  value  o(  poutoe*.  340 
on  iron  in  fuod.  288.389 
Bodtfoni  on  ualencM  of  brMd,  106 
HoTJniiie,  loi 
Bovril,  96 

claim  to  be  regaided  u  food,  97 
compodtioD,  96 
BoTiil  CompMiji'i  juice*,  lOI 
Bowel*,  diitenuon  from  bnlkr  diet,  179 
uae  of  koumin  in  chTonic  otatrti  of, 
'43 
Bnin  denuDdi  abanduil  rapplf  of  healthy 
blood,  41 
eeeci  of  alcohol  on  the,  336,  338,  339 
fiih  not  Taluable  u  bnin  food,  83 
importance  of  digutibililf  of  bod  to 

brain-worker,  43 
DO  ipedal  brain  food,  4I 
phmphonu  a*  brain  food,  41 
Brain -Eu  balance  ■*  article  of  <mh],  74 
Bnn,  incompleie  abBorptioo,  310 
of  wheal,  190,  193 

alone  removed  by  ftone-Erindli^ 

193 
retained  by  'Fnne  Food'  pc(^ 
ceM,  19s 
Biaod  a  £<i>ence,  lOI 

Fibrou*   Beef-tea,  cbemlcal  compui- 
lion,  107 
Brnn.ll,   eipeiiment*    on    digeatibility    of 

•UgM,    27  s 

Brandy,  35  a 
Bread,  196-aiS 

mbiuipiioii,  309 

relative,  of  while  and  wholemeal 

dtanges  cuiuequenl  on  keeping,  jo; 


Bread,  cbeadcal  comporitioa,  JM 
cooking  of,  3o6 
diabetic,  491,  493 
digeiiiliiliiy.  308 
economic  «lDe,ai7 
fenuenlaiion  procett,  196,  197 
jelly,  mettiod  of  preparing,  469 
'lekvec'dTfermentalioii  by  yeaM,  tgS 
making  alcoe  poaaible  from  pee le nee 

of  g'Uien  in  flour,  196 
mailing  of;  304 
moiiiuie  in,  aiandard  iboold  b*  find. 


Dtitritive  laloe,  314 
proteid  in,  method  of  i 
•taleness,  305 


white,  compared  wiih  Gia  _  . 

and  entire  wheat  bread,  31a 
Sec  aUo  Aerated  bread,  Emire  Wheat 
bread,  Hovii  brew],  Veda,  Vienna 
bread,  Wbolemeftl  bread 
Brewing,  360  363 

Bright'!  diteate,  dietetic  treatment,  531 

Brillat-Savarin  on  apbrodiiiac  propatiocf 

fiih  diet,  83 

on  nnlriliire  vatae  of  oytter,  86 

on  augat  aa  a  muscle-food,  3S0 

Bronchial  catanh  (chronic),  grape  cnic  in, 

BrMcaj 

Brown  b  -         . 

Blown,   Ecnext   W.,  analyti*  t 

mom,  367 
Brnnton,  Sir  lau'ler,  and  Tonnicliffc,  Dr. 

researchei  00  dige>iibiiily  of  bread,  113 
Buckle  on  ooatlineu  of  highlj-carhooiKd 

Btickwheat,  318 

not  unctly  a  cereal,  aaS 
Bilcfaner  on  need  of  phoaphortw  u  brain 

food,  41,  83 
Baild  ol  body,  inflneiKX  on  amount  of  food, 

Balkii»ea»  of  Tegetable  foodi.  164,  166,  17S 
•n  obatacle  to  omiulcte  diges- 
tion and  aliHirplion,  167 
physiok^ical  eSecU,  179 
Bruce,  Dr.  Miichdl,  on  nie  of  niilk  in  ne- 

phritia,  S31 
BuDge  on  chemical  compontioo  of  gelaJn, 

«0  duiger*  in  eiee*d*c  dtetectie  mc 
of  Higar,  380 

00  iron  in  food,  388 

on  tall  craving,  391 
Burgundy,  376 

Burian  and  Scbnr  on  polio  bodies,  510 
Burton  ale,  363 

Buich  on  ocape  of  (bod  from  stumach,  41I 
buBhuyex'i  typhoid  fevei  diet,  483,  484 
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Buiiw,  134 

cnmpaied  with  jam,  136,  137 

fii  in,  134,  546 

sab>liEuEei  for,  prepared  froni  011(1,358 
Bailer  bean,  33a 
Baitcr.milk,  138 

cheap  louTce  of  proleid,  138 

Cabbage  247.  34^ 

vuuable  anliscoibntic,  350 

Caffeine  in  tea,  313-316 

eRect  on  tissue  waste,  329 
ilimulaliag  action,  33S,  329 

Caffeol,  330 

Caird  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  oil,  553 


California  n  winet,  377 
Caloric  slanilard,  4 

metbod  al  application,  6 
Calorie  value  of  commoo  ailicle*  of  food, 
503 
of  dilTerenl  fnoda,  430 
of  human  milk,  439 
Calories,  amount  lequited  lot  work  of  <iif- 
feienl  deerect  "f  srvcriiy,  35,  36, 43 
large  number  yielded  bf  sugar,  379 
olitained  fiom  bread.  317 
Camerer  on  daily  amonnC  of  human  milk, 

*^ 
CaDC-iugar,  16S 

cbemical  compoiilian,  369 

difference  between  cane-  and  beet- 
Buipr,  physiological  Dot  chemical, 
370 

proportion  in  commercial  and  home- 
made jams,  274 
Caibobydme*,  absorption,  ii 

amount  required  in  diet,  16 

artificial  carbohydrate  foods,  543-544 

a«  proteid  sparer^,  33 

Coosliiuent  of  milk,  milk-angar,  or  lac- 
tose, 1 10 

degree  of  concentration  possible,  536 

•Sect  of  heat  on,  391 

in  bread,  cumplete  absOTptioa,  310 

in  cereals,  1S7,  itlS 

b  diabetes  diet,  4S4-4S7,  488 

question  of  .est.iclion,  485-487 

In  diet  of  infancy,  419 

Id  green  vegrtablea,  348 
in  rectal  fe^ir^,  547 
in  subcutaneous  feeding,  553 
in  vegetable  foods,  160 
•onrces  of,  in  child'*  diet,  473 

Carbon  food  cycle,  181,  1S3 

Cardiac  disease,  dietary,  516 
DSC  of  dry  diet,  5:7 

Cardiac  dropi-y,  J14 

Cailibad,  gout  dieiaiy  at,  511 


Canirtck't  pepioitdds,  540 

soluble  food,  461 
Carraigcen  moss.   See  Irish  (or  Cirraige«n1 


r's  ■  Oaten,'  X30 
Casein  in  milk,  1 10,  I  IS 

makes  milk  difficuli  of  digestion,  I30, 
M> 
this    mit^ted    by   addition    ol 
citrate  of  soila,  131,  448 
method  of  pred|>iiation  in  manufaclote 

of  cheese,  n6 
nutritive  value,  145 
preparations,  143-145.   See  also  Casu- 
men,   Eucasin,  Nutroae,  Plasmon, 
rrotene    Diabetic    bread,    Prutene 
flour,  Sanalogen,  Sanose 
Cask,  wine  in  the,  369 
CasoiH  bread,  and  casoid  meal  bread,  use 

in  diabetes,  493 
Ca>tur   seeds,   vreetable   proteid  in   pure 

foim  prepared  ^om,  53S 
Casumen,  preparation  ofcasdn,  144 
Caviare  as  aiticle  of  diet,  85 
Celluto~e  the  cause  of  defective  absorption 
of  wliolemeal  bread,  313 
effect  of  cooking  on,  396,  397,  398 
in  fruits,  353 
in  vegetable  food*,  161 

an  obstacle  to  complete  diges- 
tion and  abcorption,  166 
Cerealine,  preparation  of  maize,  333 
Ceieals,  187-218 

cnrthihydrates  in,  (heir  preponderance, 

189 
^lemical  cnmposilion  of  piodncta  de- 


,187 


Cerebos  •all,  19J 

Chamtiett,  Dr.  T.  ICinf;,  on  defidenl  diet,57 

on  relaxation  after  meals,  437 

on  fu-iel-oil,  358 

on  whole  beef'lea,  107 
Champagne,  380 
Chapman  and   Bardtwell  ea  dietetics  of 

phthisis,  509 
Chapman's  entire  wheat  food,  465 

whole  wheat  floar,  319,  467,  468 
Cheese,  146-150 

action  of  rennet  on  milk  in  fonnatioa 
r*l46 

agency  of  bacteria  in  ripening,  147 

chemical  compontion,  148 

digestibility,  148 

method  of  precipitation  ol   f  srin  In 
manufacture  of,  146 
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Cheoe,  nuirillve  nine,  149 

pcotcid   and   fat  tbe   e^tentwl  con- 
poandi,  147 
Cbcliine  lof^inE'i  Food.  463 
MalloM  Foort,  4&1,  466 
Chemical  coropodlion  of  alcohd,  333 
of  harley,  Z15 
of  biead,  301 
of  cane-sugar,  169 
oFcerealti  and  oFprodncti  derived 

from  cereal<i,  lS3,  189 
of  chee>e,  148 

of  coffee  inrusion.  310 
of  coffee,  raw  aod  lonuled,  319 
of  pggs.  'SS 
of  f*c«,  42s 
of  fish,  78 

of  foiid  leu  ImpOTtaot  to  brain- 
worker  than  digeiiiliilitf,  42 
of  truii,  357 
of  funei,  363 

of  green  *ege<ab1ei>  246,  147 
of  honey,  273,  543 
of  Iceland  mosa,  367 
of  Irish  (or  Cairai^een)  moN,  366 
'Kand  ipecial prcpaiatioiu. 


Childhood  djel,  M>urcn  of  proieid,  470 

Ute  of  (agar  to,  473 
ChildRD,  young,  absoib  loilk  better  ihia 


334 


lalt  liqu 


•.363 


ofdiHere..lmim»,443 
ofconacHsi^d  milk,  457 
ofmill-proriucts  of  wheat,  194 
of  millcl,  328 

of  mils,  357,  359 

of  pe|ilniie  preparalioni,  541 

of  potaloei,  336 

of  proprielBiy  infant  food*,  461- 

46S 
of  pulses,  331 
of  rice,  137 
<rfl<».  3i3-3'7 
of  lea-infusiiin,  315 
of  vegetable  fbo  <t,  160-165 
of  wheal,  190,  191 
of  wines,  370 
Chemical  te-la  of  value  of  food,  4 
'lieslnuti,  chemical  cumpncitioo,  360 
C  ejnr,  G.,  on  the  advantages  of  lacto- 

V  oetaiiflndiel,_5li 
Chic  en,  digesiibilily,  6S 
Child  ood,  dietetic  re<iuiieinent>,  45,  46 
di  t,ainount  of  each  nulriecl  ingredient 
required  at  different  ages,  469 
beverages  47* 
dielaiies  and  meals,  473,  474 
latio  of  proteid  to  catbohjdtatet 
■  '  1,  470 


dulls, 


135 


ngai   eaett*   favouiable  iaflneoce  00 
tbeii  health  and  groinh,  280 
Chittenden  on  amount  of  proteid  requited 
in  diet,  34 
00  digestion  of  meat,  66,  67 
on  use  of  milk-powder,  456 
and  Cummins  on  digestibiliij  of  frJi, 

83 
and  Mendel  00  ablorpttOD  of  ilcolial 

by  the  tlomacb,  335 
and  Mendd,  analysis  of  Bniton  pale 

•le.  363 
•nd    Meiidel,  analysis  of  GoinKul 

Dublin  stout,  363 
•cd  Mendel  on  iofluenee  of  wine  on 
digestion,  383 
Chlorine,  395 
Chocolate,  173 

as  fat  food,  546 
com  post  liun  of,  334 
Plasm  on  chocolate,  334 
Church,    Professor,  on  chemical  cotnpisl- 
lion  of  wheat,  190 
■nalyiis  of  Iceland  moss,  367 
analysis  of  mill-product*  of  wheal.  191 
on  cotnHour,  334 
Cider,  383 

Circulation,  stimulating  action  of  akohol 
on,  iif'-ZZi 
disorder*  of,  diet  in,  526-538 
Cirrhosis    of    liver,    dietetic    ~ 
,    S'5 


Ciliic  add  in  milk,  Ii3 

CUms  ai  food,  88 

Claret,  375 

Climate,  influence  on  amount  of  foo^ 

Clinical  indications  for  use  of  alctdiol  in 

lever,  480  48  3 
Clothing  in  rebtion  In  food,  49 
Oolling  of  milk  distinguished  &om  cnnl- 
Ving.  IIS 
of  milk  in  stomach,  119,  130^  lil 
CoagulBiion  of  milk,  114 
Cocoa,  analy!-is  of  commercial  (bimt  a^ 
323.  3*4 

chemical  composition  of,  313,  333 
digestion  and  absorption,  337 
food-value,  330 
navy  cocoa,  333 
PlasmoQ  cocoa,  331 

It 'I  ul  lie  cocoa,  311 
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Cocoa,  iheobtomine  in,  313 

Cocolatdo,  comnKrcinl  preparation  of  nuta, 

Cocoleum,  commercial  preparation  of  nult, 

158 
Cocos  buttei,  commercial   preparatioD  of 

Cod-liver  oil  emuluons,  545 
Caltrt,  ^18 

avoidance  in  gout,  511 

beans,  varieties  or,  319 

caffcoi  in,  320 

chemical    composition    of    nw   and 
toailed,  319 

composition  of  infuaion,  310 

French  culTee,  320 

bbtorf,  318 

influence  on  salivary  anil  gastric  digea- 
'ion.  3I5-3W 

Injaiioui  efiecli,  327,  330 

making  coffee,  3^1 

stimulating  action,  32S,  319 
Cold,  resistance  to,  diminished  by  andei- 

feeding,  55 
Colitis,  acute  and  ulcerative,   and  muco- 

membrannus,  dietetic  treatment,  514 
Collagen.  59 

yields  gelatin,  59 
Colo>trnm,  431,432 
Coma,  diabeiie,  diet  in,  495 
Combustion  iti  body,  4.  5 
Concentrated  food,  535. 537 
Condenseil  mitit,  456-460 

chemical  composiliun,  456- 458 

digestibility,  45S 

food-value  and  economy,  458 

hum  an  lied,  459 

kinds  of,  457 

sweetened,  limitalions  of  use,  459 
Condiments  and  spices,  xSx 

necessity  for,  28i 
Constipation  diet,  524.  534 

onions  valuable  ii<,  242 

nseof  whey  in,  in  ca-es  nf  nepbrilis,  133 
Contrexiville,  natural  mineral  water,  307 
ConvBie«:ence  diet,  soS 

use  of  koumiss  in,  143 
Cookery  of  dour,  196 
Cooking,  effect  of,  on  carbohydrates,  391 
on  cellulo<ie,  395 

on  digcjlihility  of  foods,  390,  398 
on  fat,  391 
on  green  vegetables,  248 

causes  loss  of  water,  64 
on  proteids,  390,  39S 
inSuence  of,  on  digestion  of  meat,  66, 

b7 
losses  in,  398 

method  of.  in  Salisbury  cure,  67 
of  bread,  206 
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Cooking  of  lish,  394 
of  foods,  390-405 
of  fruits,  253 
of  meal,  392-394 
of  potMoes,  137,  138 
of  vegetable  foods,  395-398 
retards    digestibility    of    meal,    66, 

67 
■low,  400-405 

contrivances  for,  400-40} 
Aladdin  0ven,404 
Bailey's  Conkeis,  401 
Duplex  Boilerette,  401 
Kanakas'  cooking.  405 
Norwegian  Self-acting  Cixik- 

ing  Apparatus,  401 
Warren's  Cooking  Pot,  401 
vegetable  foodi  require  long  time  in, 

Coombs'  Malted  Food,  4^ 
Cora  flakes,  preparation  of  maiie,  224 
Cornaro  on  temperance  in  old  age,  46 
ComfliHir,  pteparatioaofmaiEe,  224 
Corpulence.    See  Obetity 
Costliness  of  fat,  17 

Cow's  milk,  behaviour  of,  ID  intettine  o( 
infant.  447 
chemical  differences  between   humas 

density  of  clot,  447 

digestibility  of  human  and  cow's  milk 
compared,  446,  447 
of  casein  in,  incr<;ased  by  adding 
citrate  of  soda,  131,  44S 

fal  in,  446 

lecithin   in,  proportion   less  than   in 

human  milk,  445 
methods  of  prepaiing  for  infants,  447- 

454 
mineral  salts,  446 
nilr<^enousm:iiLcrs,44S 
Crab  as  article  of  f  .o.l,  85 
Cramer  on  eggs  and  milk  as  proteid  pro- 


Cremalta,  chemical  composition,  543 
Crookei,    Professor,  on   loss  ..f  nitrates  to 
soil,  and  method  of  fixing  free  nitrogen. 

Cucumber,  24S 

Cummins  and  Chittenden  on  the  digestion 
of  meal.  66,  67 

on  digestii^iiiiy  of  fish,  8i 
Curdling  of  milk  di.iinguiihed  from  clol- 

ting,  115 
Custard. powders 'substitutes 'for  eggs,  15S 
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Ditc,  u  food,  357 

Daugliib't  metfaod  of   preparing  aenled 

Deliiium  tiemcat,  konmisi  reconmeiidcd 


I>enni(  oa  iDSocDce  of  »atM 

301 

DsHCOitcd  milk,  119 
Devonihirc  cieam,  133 
Deiliin  ia  vegetable  food*.  t6a 
l>eitroM,  or  ^>pe-«ug>r,  171 
Dubelo,   did  of   >t[ichoket  allowed   in 
mild  diabelet,  343 
bevengei,  493 
diet  in  diabetic  coma,  495 
meals,  493-495 

no  fixed  diet  tcv  diabetet,  487 
proence  ol  glf  cof>en  jn  o^ei  forbidi 

it  u  ailide  of  foijd,  S6 
pTolene  prodocii,  491 
rcHriction  of  carboh]KlnUe>,  484-487, 

489 
iicbD«M  of  bi,  485 

•oiuc«iatDOiwrood>ofalbamin(Mdi,4S9 
ofcarbc^tdraiei,  4iI8 
of  fai,  487 
of  pioieid*,  4S7 
toalt  to  be  avoided  in,  491 
tarnipK  need  not  be  forbidden  in,  341 
uie  of  diabelic  bread,  491,  491 
DM  of  diabetic  milk,  490,  491 
uae  of  frait  and   fruit- cat Ouhydra tea, 

492,  493 
ose  of  milk,  489-491 
ate  oftesi  diet*,  4S5,  486 
Diabetic  biead,  491.  491.    See  alaoCamd 
btead  and  caviid  meai  faiead,  Pro- 
(ene  diabeiic  brtad 
(sugar-free)  milk,    pteparation,    490, 
49' 
Diarrhoea,  caaiatioD  o^  bf  peptonea,  539 
diet  in,  523 
infantile  diet  in,  514 
Dielariei,  actual,  32 

for  albletea  and  training,  3S-41 
for  cues  d  weak  heart,  537 
for  children,  473 
for  diabetet,  494 
for  infanti,  42^-439 
for  obesity,  499^503 
mixed,  juslilical ion  for,  19 
tiandard.  31 

application.  33.  34 
cuiistiuciion  rmpirical  method,  sj 
physiological  method,  35 
DigMlibiliiy.   popular    and    phynolog^cal 


Digestibility  ei  airowroot,  tago,  tapioca, 
a44 
of  bacon,  68 
of  beef.  67 
of  btead,  3oS 
of  lye  bread.  313 
of  cheese,  I48 

rendered  difficoll  by  fct,  14S 
of  chicken,  68 
of  condensed  milk,  458 
of  eggs,  156 
of  lish,  St 

of  food,    mote   important  to  b(ii>- 
worket  than  chemical  amfoMat^ 
42 
of  fmit,  354 
of  fungi  not  eaiy,  365 
of  game,  68 
of  gelatin,  77 
of  green  v^elable*.  349 
of  human  milk,  439 
of  koumiit  and  kephir,  143,  143 
of  meal,  65,  6j 

retarded  by  cooldltg,  66,  67 
of  milk,  Ii9-ia3 

methods  of  improring,  ita,  tit, 

crf'mullun.  67 

of  nuts,  358 

of  oyster  easy  when  taw,  87 

or  pork,  68 

of  potatoes,  338,  339 

of  pulses,  33a 

of  rye,  337 

of  wgar,  375,376.  "77 

of  veal,  67 

of  vegeuble  foodi,  165 

obclaclei  In,  167 
relative,  of  boiled  and  unboiled  wIL 

I^estion,  aciioo  of  mall  liqaon  on,  jfit 


in  laige  Intestine,  433 

in  the  month,  406 

in  the  stomach,  407-433 

Influence  on,  of  hunger  and  ^ipeiile, 
410.  4"  I 
of  malt  extracts,  S43 
of  peptones,  538 
of  rest  and  exercise,  437 

of  tea.  ci^ee,  and  coooa,  Jii-jn 

of  water,  300,  301 

of  wine,  383,  384 
latettinal,  4^3-437 
LielNg's  Extract  ■*  an  aid  to,  91 
of  difleieni  foodi,  nte  of,  433-4*7 
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^^estion  of  food  in  health,  406-417 
or  meat,  65,  66 
of  milk,  how  aided,  i3o,  ill 
ol  starch  io  rtomach  414 
power  of,  dimtDished  by  UDderfeeding, 

rtie  of  tucterU  in  inieslinal  digeilioa, 

Mctelion  of  gailric  juice,  410-413 
ilimuUted  hy  clear  >oup',  91 
lammary  of  digestion  of  1  miiedmcal, 
415. 416 
Dflmtalion  of  stomach, 


Tiofw 


1.  300, 


effect  of  alcohol  oa,  336 
Diphtheria  conveyed  bf  milk,  117 
Disease  communicated  by  oathogeDie-  bac- 

Urkinnilk,  117 
feeHing  in.  priaciplei  of,  47S-S34 
floh  of  animals  whicb  ba*e  died    of 

disease  as  food,  70 
low  lesiilance  lo,  on  vegetahle  diet, 

tljo 
poirer  of  leaistance   to,  uipplied  by 

proteid,  175 
uf!  ol  alcohol  in,  346,  356 
rue  of  mall  liquon  in,  365,  366 
*ilue  of  milk  as  food  in,  119 
Dbease  diets  :  const ipa lion,  514 

diabetes,  484*496 

dionhiea,  523 

disorders  oF  circulation,  516-538 

disorders  of  stomach,  510-513 

iicTei,  476-484 

special  feTcri,  481 

gout,  497-50* 

gravel,  513 

obe«ly,  497-506 

renal  disraies,  538-5ia 

witting  diseases,  506-508 
Distilled  water,  a>e  and  risk  of,  305 
Dill  man  on  tannic  add  in  lea,  315 
Dioretic  piopertiei  possessed  by  koumiss, 

141 
Dondci*  on  incomplele  abaotplioB  of  bran, 

Dookin,  Dr.,  on  the  value  of  milk  u  (bod 
in  diieaxe,  130 
on  use  of  milk  in  diabele*,  489 
Dough.  198 
Dujaidin-  Beaameti 
powders,  loS 
on  compoiition  of  wine,  370 
Dnkei,  Clement,  on  resultsfromdelidency 
of  green  Tselables,  250 
on  diviiion  of  roeals  in  schools,  409 
Dalcin,  chemical  subititme  for  sugar,  1S4 
Dnnlop,  J.  C,  on  pfison  diets  in  bcolland. 
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E>ytenlery,  dielelic  treatment,  514 
Dyspepsia,  functional,  521 

dietetic  treatment,  5*'-533 
v^etarian   and    lacto-vegetanan 
possiblyusefulin  tome  cases.  5^ 
See  also  Flatulence,  Hyperchlorhydiia 

Eastes,   Dr^  on    pathogenic    bacteria   In 

milk,  117 
Ebatein's  diel  for  obesity,  501 
Economic  tests  of  value  of  food,  16 

Talue  of  anowroot,  sago,  tapioMi  144 
of  fish  diel,  84 
of  maize,  great,  335 
of  meat,  70 
of  potatoes,  140 
ofsi^r,  179 
of  vegeuble  foods,  i8t 
EcMma  due  to  deficiency  of  green  veg*- 

tables  in  diet,  150 
Edinburgh,  diel    of  labouring   classes  as 
eilimaled  by  standard  diet aricF, 34 
found  to  be  insufficient,  56 
E^-tbill,  composition,  151 
Egg-white  as  >ubstitute  for  raw  beef  juice, 

composition,  151 
BgBS.150159 

absorption,  157 

changes   in.    when    kept    and   when 

rotten,  156 
chemical  composition,  155,  156 

same   in  e^s   with  dark  or 
with  while  sbclli,  155 
condensed,  158 
d^esiiliility.  156 
nutritive  value,  158 
proteid- producers,  176 
parin-free,   and    permissible   In  gout 

did,  155 
sub&iiluiesfoi,  15S 
supplement  lo  vegetarian  diel,  176 
See  alto  Volk  of  egg 
Ehrstriim  on  casein  enemala,  547 
Eichhorst  on  casein  cnemata,  547 
Empirical    method     for    consi ruction    of 

standard  dietaries,  15 
Endosperm  ol  wheal,  190.  191 
Enemata.  nutrient.     See  Kectal  feeding 
Energy,  property  of  ncrrous  system,  1 74 
supplied  by  proteid,  175 
potential,  amount  of  Caloriei  required 
for,  35.  36 
■mount  10  be  contained  mdiei,  25 
Energy  value  of  foods,  J 
Entire   whrat    bread,    wheat    bread  and 

(.•rat>am  bread  compared  with,  111 
Epilepsy,  diet  in,  53a,  533 

vegetarian  or  lacto-vegeianan  pos'iblj 
useful,  534 
Equilibrium,  nitrc^nous,  31 
Esbech  on  oxalic  add  in  food,  393,  194 
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Eibcnin  mDc,373,  385 
Eihyl  alcidioL    Set  Alcohol 
Kucuio,  prepatmtioii  of  cuein,  C44 
F.wM't  eaxmu,  550 

Ewcll'i  uulyiis  ol  commercUl  cocoM^  314 
Eicieti.     Km  Fxcei 
Eieidse.  effect  on  muscle-fibtf,  59 
influrnce  of,  on  digaltOD,  4^ 
E^peniiveneis  of  fat,  17 


Eitn 


ofn 


t,  70 


1,61 


Liebig't  Eilract,  93 


chief  nine  Id 


4SS 


impodtion  of  (kcea. 


if  diet  OD  water  la,  398 
FKCcs-produceti,  foodi  ai.  lO 
Faiiebild'i  Peptofenic  Milk  Powder.  455. 

4S6 
Faiona,  464.  467 
FarioB,  diaitaied,  463.  466 

or  Engliih  anowrool,  14S 
FaroU,  319 
Fat.  absotpiion.  10 

■mount  required  In  diet,  16 

and   proieid  caaeotial  componndi  of 
cheete,  147 

•nilicial  fat  food*,  544-546 

ccKtlineuof,  17 

deBcirnt  in  green  vegetable*.  049 

degree  of  cancenlralicin  poMible.  536 
eaea  or  heat  on  food-lal,  391 
in  butter.  134 
in  cete^li,  188 

in  chee^  render*  lu  digestion  diScall, 
148 

in  diabetic  diet,  485 

in  diet  of  infancy,  4:8 

in  recta]  feeding.  547 

In  Eubcutaneous  feeding,  553 

in  ve(;eiable  foid,  164 

largeBriLcle  of  diet  in  cold  cliniatei>  50 

of  milk,  tit 

ofcow'imilk.  446 
of  human  milk,  446 

variable  ingredieat,  430 
reliable  gauge  of  qnaltly.  1 14 
proleid-sparer.  13 
(ouicei  of  fat  in  child's  diet,  471 
use  in  dUbelei,  485,  488,  489 
use  in  phthisis,  50S 
Fattening  of  oysters  diminishci  nntriliTe 

value,  88 
Futening  diet,  506-509 

increase  of,  in  neurasthenia,  53a 
in  rickets.  516 


Fermealatioit  of  bread,  procen.  196,  197 
of  koumiss.  139,  140 
M  leavening  brewl  by  yeul.  1 97 
Fever  diet :  ailiantige  at  liberal  feeding 
477.  478 
beverages.  480 
fluid  diet,  477.  478-480 
frequency  ol  feediog,  480 
liberal  supply  of  caibohydniles 

478 
nnttitive   conslituenti  111  imaij. 

477 
rheumatic  fever,  481 
typhoid  (ever.  483-484 
nse  of  alcohol  in,  339,  346,  4X0- 


Rgs,  357  _ 


valut 


»S7 


Filtering  of  wl ^_^ 

Finkler's.  Dr.,  tropon  first  prepaied  by,  538 
Fish.  78 

absoiplioD,  82 

•pbrixlisiac  properties  of  fish  diet  not 
proved,  83 
lemical  comj 
digeslitdlity,  8 
economic  value,  04 
lepti'sy  caused  by  fish  diet,  S3 
Maivis,  patent  fiiod  derived  from,  S5 
melhodt  and  eflect  of  cooking,  394 
Dot  rich  in  phosphorus,  S3 
not  valuable  as  brain  food,  84 
nutritive  value,  83 
' offal' of.  8s 
waste  matter,  79,  81,  84 
Platuleitce  in  functional  dyspepna,  dietetk 
modification  for,  533 
in  heart  failure,  ^leiie  modificatiaet 
for,  5*7 
Flavour-fruits,  354 
Flavour  of  fruits,  n«e  of,  354 

of  meat,  61 
Fleischer  On  eierdle  after  meals,  437 
Flesh  of   animals    which    have   died  cf 

disease  as  food,  71 
Flint  on  insufficient  feediog  in  relatioo  to 

cdd,  55 
FloradoT,  319 
Flour,  193 

addition  of  variotu  sobstances  to  A«r 
to  inoease  nutritive  value  of  Inad, 

CoolicT^  of,  196 

gluten  m,  alone  rmden  bread-makine 

rK>ssible,  196 
varieties.  193 
See  also  'Biinana  flour,'  'Frame Faad' 

Sroccsi,' Graham 'flour, '  Houieholdi' 
our,  '  llovis'  flour 
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Fluorine,  29; 
Food-fruits,  355 

Food- value  of  alcohol,  340,  341,  345 
of  cocoa,  3';i 
of  coflee,  328,  329 
of  condeiireil  milk,  458 
of  human  milk,  439-441 
of  Dult  exltacii,  342,  543 
of  malt  liquor*.  365 
of  tea,  Jits,  319 
of    treacle   and     goldelt    tynip, 

543 
See  aUo  Nutritive  valtM 
Force,  319 

chemical  composition,  119 
Forced  ferding.  554 
Foreign  n>alicr>  ill  milk.  I17 
Fotslet,  on  dietetic  rcquirementtof  old  age, 
46 
on  call  craving,  291 
on  rlTrci  of  couking  on  water  in  foodt, 
399 
Fother);ill  on  exaggerated  value  of  beef- 


s  for  retention   of 


106 
'Frame   Food'   proci 

bran  of  wheat,  195 
diet,  4^4.  4^7 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  on  amouQt  of  food  re- 
quired in  Arctic  regions,  49 
Fraier  on  effect  of  lea  on  digeMion,  325 
French  coffee.  320 
Frogi'  legs  as  article  of  food.  88 
Fromni't  Eiiiact,  commercial  piepmtioB 

from  nuts.  259 
Frnien  meats,  70 
Fruit -^-ugar,  or  tevulose,  373 
Fruits,  250 


celul 


l«hydra' 


.^53  . 
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chemical  compoiilioD,  351  35s 

cooking  of,  153 

digestibility,  254 

dried,  257 

6avour  and  odour,  353.  354 

mineral  constituents,  253 

nutritive  value,  2^4,  255 

use  of.  in  diabetes,  493 

valuable  antitcoibulic,  153 

See  also  Flavour-lruiis,  Food-fraltf 
Frumenljr.  191 
Frying.  395 
Fungi,  261 

absorption  imperfect,  365 

chemical  composition,  263 

'digestibility  of,  not  eaiy,  365 

cmbie   and   non-edible,   how   to  diS' 
tinguish,  361 

nnlfilive  value  exaggerated,  265 

poisoTHnis  properties,  761,  262 

See  also  Mushroom^,  Toadstool! 
Fnsel-oil,  349.  3SI.3S9 
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Gaertnei's  Fett  milch,  450 

Gslen,  on  ilifficulif  of  digestion  of  pulaea, 

GalT-ttone!,  dietetic  treatment,  535 
Game,  digestibility.  68 
Gai  Griller,  '  Unique,'  393 
Gastric  joiee,  antiiiepiic  action  of,  421 

action  of  spices  on,  variable 

and  inconstant,  183 
■pecific  actiiiD  uf  foods  on,  411 
stimulated  by  clear  soup,  91 
by   peptone  preparation, 

539 
powerfully,   by    Liebig'a 
extract,  95 
Gastric  ulcer,  518 

rest  of  the  stomach  chief  point  in 
arranging  diet  for,  51S 
Gattritis,  acute,  dietetic  treatment,  519 

chronic,  dietetic  treatment,  519 
avoidance  of  suhatances  ir- 
ritating   gastric    mocooi 
membrane,  519 
Gaulier  cm  solid  conililuents  of  wine,  371 
Gavaee  or  forced  feeding,  554 
Gelatine,  chemical  basis  of  jcllic 
commercial,  7S 
cost  of,  7S 
digestibility  of,  77 
iiin^latt,  purest  form  of,  76 

powerful  proteid -sparer,  13,  77 
produced  from  lioneB,  78 
yielded  by  collagen,  59 
Germ  of  wheat,  190,  191,  193 

rem'n'ed  by  process  of  Toller-inilU 

retained  liySmith'spatenl(*iI<>*is 
tlour),  195 
Germ  breads,  216.     See  also  Hovis  bread 


if  jellies,  ;6 


Gin,  354 
Gingerade,  304 
Ginger  ale,  304 
Ginger- beer,  304 

stone,  30s 
Giraudonincompleie  ab<orpt  ionofbran,3ia 
Clobeuris,  aerated  disldled  water,  304 
Glucose  in  sulicutaneous  feeding,  553 

commercial,  274 
Gluco-es,  the.  372 
Gluten  in  different  kinds  of  wheat.  19) 

in  Sour  alone   reoden  bread  -  making 
possible.  196 
Glycerine  in  wine,  374 
Glycogen,  conversion  of  sugar  into  glyiM^ 
gen  by  liver,  277 

ill  oyster,  86 
Glycosuria,  alimentary,  causes  of,  278 

gouty,  dietetic  treatment,  495 
Goat's  milk,  444 
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Goitre,  emphthilmic,  heart  iniiabiliiy  in 
possibly  benefited  bj  vegetMiMi  w  Itcto- 
vegenrian  diet,  534 
Golden  irnip,  273.  543 
Goodfellow  on  abmrpiion  o(  pcMcida  of 
wbolemal  bcead,  lit 
00  wholemeal  bread.  313 
00  economic  value  of  bread.  317 
leaeoicfaei  oa  ()t);«stibililr  of  bread, 
113 
Goodhirt  on  dirteiici  oT  |tT*vel,  SI4 
Goat :  aToidance  or  resinction  of  nrii 

producing  foods  and   beverages  in, 
iJi.  330.  SI0.5'" 
avoidance  01  reiiriciioD  of  meat   to. 


diet  10,311,  513 
dietary  at  Carlsbad,  $11 
intluence  of  wioe  00.  3S6,  387 

Coot*  glycmnria.     See  GlyciAuritt 

'GrjliBia'    bread    compired    witb    white 
bread  and  entire  wheaL.  213 

'  Graham'  flonr,  composilion  of,  aot 

Graham  on  waste  in  brcad-iniiking,  199 

Gr.t.01.,  319 

Giaauto,  119 

Grape-cure,  2JS 

ID  abdominBl  plethora,  1^5 

in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  355 

Crape-nnls,  319 

chemiMl  composition,  319 

Grape-sngar,  or  dexlroae,  371 

Grape-wines,  non-alcoholic,  383 

Gravel  dieielici,  513.     See  also  Uric  acid 

Greek  wines,  380.  389 

Green  on  tannic  acid  in  tea,  315 

'  Greening  '  of  onien,  89 

Crcgor,  K.,  on  fit  in  humaG  milk,  431 

Grinding  wheat  by  stone,  an  (rid  nteihod. 


a*ed  bf  thii  process, 


19* 
bran   alone  11 


Guiimeii't  Dublin.  Stout,  365 

Htemi'glDbm,  iron  in  btemogloUn,  and 
derivatives  ilt-absorbed,  389 

I  tail;,  A.,  on  advantages  of  lacto-regetarian 
diet  (purin-free  articles},  511 

Hall,  t.  Walker,  on  pnrin  bodiet  in  rela- 
tion to  diet.  510 

llammarsten  on  the  constituents  of  whej, 
4il 


Hammond  on  food  value  of  alcohol,  34! 

aitrtnm  at  miricled  Hirt.  30 
HarUy,  Vaughan,  personal  rx|ieiiaMnt  no 
aMimilatiun  of  cane-iogar,  >;9 
cxperimmtt  with  •agar  asa  moxe- 
food,  181 
Haivey'i  Si^r-free  Ale,  366 
Health,  amount  of  food  required  in,  20-34 

nse  o(  alcohol  in,  345 
Heart,  uimnlaiing  action  of  alcohol  on  the, 

336,  337 
Heart  disease.     See  Cardiac  dj  eue 
Heart  -  failure,    flatalence    aciom ponying, 

diet  for,  517 
HeBrt-lnitability,    abnormal,    of    nermos 

oiigin  and  in  exnphih.ilmi<:  goitre.  veKC- 

tarian  or  lacto-vegetar  an  diet  possibly 

useful  in,  534 
Bean-tubslance  as  article  of  food,  73 
Heat  and  work  producers,  4 
High  tea,  »hy  inju.iou-,  327 
Hippucnto,  on  Ind  eflects  of  undeifeed- 

ing  in  childhood,  56 
Hitschfeld's  diet  fur  ot>etity,  499 
Hocks,  376 
Hce^lein,  V.,  od  iron  for  young  animal*, 

390 
Hoff  s  Malt  Extract,  543 
Hominy,  preparatioa  of  maiic,  333 
Hooey,  373,  543 

chemical  composition,  373,  543 
Hoppe  on  rectal  absorption  of  sinat«£«a 

when  used  as  enema,  547 
Hups,  360 

Horlick-s  Halted  Milk,  461, 465 
Horseflesh,  prejudice  against,  70 
'Households'  Flour,  ■<)3 
*  Hovis'  Balnes'  Food  No.  I,  463,  466 
'  Hovis  '  Bread,  303, 3t6 
'Hovis'  Flour,  germ  retained  in,  195 
'Hovis'  Food  No,  I,  463 
Hughes  on  tannic  acid  in  lea,  315 
Humboldt  on  the  banaua.  257 
Bundhauten,  Dr.,  tntrodactioa  of  Alouo- 

nal,  315 
Hungarian  wines,  37G,  388 
Hunger,  4)0,4" 
Hiippe  on  slow  cooking,  400 
Hyperchloihydria  in  (uncticxial  dyspepsia. 

dietetic  modifications  (or,  533 
Hysteria,   vegetarian    or  lacto-v^elarian 

diet  possibly  useful  in,  J34 

'  I.  and  I.'  Food,  465 
Idiosyncrasy  in  relation  to  alcohol  con- 
sumption, 344 
Iceland  moas,  chemical  compO'ition  ijf,  t6j 
Illner  oh  numog  nHiiben'  diet,  433 
Indian  corn.     See  Maiie 
Infant  diet,  carbiihyd rales,  439 

coinpajritOD  witb  diet  of  adult,  440 
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Inknt  diet,  6ti\j  •oionnt  of  milk  required, 

«*».  437 
imponance  ofttX,  43S 
in  infaniile  duirhcea,  524 
melhods  of  pieparing  cow')  milk, 

«7-4S4 
nioeral  inured  ienU,  41^ 
pMieuriiaiion  and  itenliuiioD  of 

milk.  453 
pbri-iological  tequirements,  41S 
pniprieiarjF  iofant  foodi,  46o-4t9 
reguUiiiy  in  leeHine.  438 
icbedule  of  Rmounl)  requited,  436 

of  timet  far  letding,  438 
tolatituiet  for  human  milk,  443- 

nmiDaiy    of   nilei    tot    feeding 

int^DU,  46S 
■w  of  condented  milli,  456-460 
we  of  parliaiiy  peptonized  milk, 

4SS.  4S6 
Bte  of  waler,  430 
meofwhej',  4SI'45' 
InbDl  foodi,  human  mitk,  430-441 
proprleury  :  Alhany.  464 

Ailenbury  Foodi,  461,  465, 

466 
Ailenbury  Malted  Food,  463 

Binanint,  256,  463 
Bengei's  Food,  463,  466 
Cam.  kit's  Soluble  Food,  461, 

46<i 
Chapman's     Entire    Wheat 

Food,  465.  467 
Chelrinc  Inhoti'  Fond,  463 
Chelline  Mallote  Fo»d,  461, 

466 
comparaiive  value,  465-468 
compared  with  dried  OumaD 

Coombi'  Malted  Food,  463, 
466 
deieclsof,  460 
Diaslased  Farina,  463,  466 
Fal..na.464,  467 
Frame-iood  Dirl,  464,  467 
Ho.  lick't  Mailed  M.ik,  461. 

46S 
•  Hovis '  Babiei'  Food  No.  I, 

463. 466 
'Hovit'  Food  No.  1,463 
'  I.  and  I.'  Food,  465 
Uhnianu'i  VtsUiUe  Milk. 

46s 
Mallico,  4'i> 
Manhu    Infant    Food,   461, 

465 
Ucllin'i  Food,  463,  466,  467 
■ilk      product*      requiring 

water,  461,465 


EX  569 

lofant  foods,  Milo  Food,  461,  465 
Moi^ley's  Food,  463 
Muffler's  Food,  461,  465 
Ncavi:'E  Food,  464,  467 
Nestle'a  Milk  Food,  466 
Nichol't  Food  of  Heallh,  465 
non-predigested  itarch  louds, 

464.  465,  467 
Nutrua  Fuorl,  463,  466 
Opmus  Food,  464,  467 
Ridge't  Fond,  464,  467 
Robinson's  Gioais,  465.  467 
Rubinsoo's    Patent     Barley, 

465.  4O7 

Savory  and   Mooie  >   Food, 

Scott's  Oat  FInur.  465 
bansformcd  starch  fuodi  re- 
quiring milh,  463-464, 466, 
467 
Trilicumina  Food.  465 
Worth"!  Perfect  Fuwf,  464 
Infutt  abaotb  milk  better  than  adult*,  135 
laAision  of  coffee,  izo 

of  tea,  3.5-3,8 
Insomnia,  action  of  stoat  on,  365 

nervoa*,  possible  value  ol  vegetarian 
or  lacto-v^eiarian  oiet  in,  534 
Intestinal  putrefaction  reslrained  by  koa> 

mist,  143 
latettlne,  antiseptic  propeniea  of  milk  in, 
lib 
'  ballast '  a tlimuloslopeiistalsit  of,  14 
bebavjour  of  human  milk  and  cow's 

milk  in,  447 
digesiirjn  and  absorption  of  food,  423- 

,  *^ 

Uttge,  formation  offices  10,  415 

power  of  abscrbing  food,  546-54S 
Iodine,  395 
Irish,  or  ddrraigeen,  moss,  166 

chemical  conipnsition,  366 
Iroa  m   hzmnclobin  and   derivativei  ill- 
■bsiK  Led,  1S9 

in  milk.  It3 

proportion  of,  in  different  foods,  388- 
390 

sources  •■(,  iSS-ago 
Isinglass,  purest  form  of  gelalin,  76 
Italian  paste*,  ziH 

wiues,  3T6 

J  ago  on  waste  in  bread-making,  199 
am,  374 

compared  with  bntter,  136,  137 
proportion  of  cane-iugar  in,  274 
laandice,  dietetic  trealment,  526 
use  of  whry  in  cases  of,  133 
Jellies,  76 

Jecwp  on  exaggerated  value  of  l>eef.tc^ 
107 
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JohuDii,  Ditunl  uinend  muer,  306 
ohnitooon  tanana  floui,  156 

record    of   uadiiioa    on    itimultling 

aclion  of  c  fScr,  31S 
on  louo  in  couking,  398 

Jaices  of  beef.    See  iJeef-juicc* 
nnket,  ii4>  nS 

Kintkai,  the,  their  meclwd  of  ilow-cook- 

ing.  405 
Karrell,  Dr.,  on  Ibe  value  of  nOk  u  food 

Kemmeiicb,  analyui  of  Lielug*!  Extncl, 

„9».  93 

Kemmciich's  extract,  t07 

nutiiiive  value,  107 
Kephlr.    See  Koumics 
Kernel  of  wbeai.    See  Endoapenn 
Kidnejr  bean,  133 

Kidney  disease.  '  See  Renal  diseaw 
Kidney-iuli-lance  as  article  of  food,  71 
Kiichenct,  Dr,  oo  effect  of  exeruM  on 
muscle- fibre.  59 
non-belief   in    nutritire   ijualilies    of 
fui.gi,  365 
Koeppe  on  value  of  DalunlmiDendiniets, 

308 
K6aig  on  effects  of  cooking  OB  meat,  64, 

on  cumposiilon  of  potted  tat»t»,  74 
of  potled  lobster,  86 
of  yolk  of  eg,!,  153 
analysr-sof  pepi.mes,  341 
and  Homer,  analysis  of  Lfel^t  Ex- 
iraci.  93 
Kola,  an  iDgiedienI  of  Vi-CocM,  331 
Knps  Ale.  366 
Koumiss  and  kephic,  13S    . 

digetiibility,  141 

eeaeril  therapeulie  applicatloBa,  143, 

■ermenlation,  139,  140 
possesses  diuretic  ptoprrties,  143 
resiiains  intesrinal  putrefaction,  143 
Kozai.  v.,  comparison  between  black  and 

gieen  tea,  314 
Kron^hal,  naiural  mineral  watei,  306 
Krurg  on  subculaneoot  injecuoD  of  oil, 
,554 
Knimmacher  on  prolrid  digestion,  409 

Labourer,  outdoor,   Ibriiei  on  vrgeiarian 

diet  belter  than  sedentary  worker,  iSo 
Labouring  classes  in   l^dinliurgh,  dii;t  of, 
cstimaied  by  standard  diet- 
aries, 34 
foui  d  to  be  insufficient,  56 
In  York,  diet  estimated  by  siar.- 
•       dard  dietaries,  36 


Labouring  classes  in  York,  diet  found  to  be 

in-uffiaeDt,  56 
Lictiibumin  inmilk,  110.  116 
Lactose,  373.     See  also  Milk-angar 
Lacto-vegciatian  diet  (putin-free  bodiet). 
5H^5n 


tberapeu'icuses  of,  533,  534 
Laevnlose.  or  fmit-sugar,  271 
Uhtnann's  VcgeUbU  Uilk.  465 
Iiangwonby  on   cause  of    'greening'   of 
oysters,  ES 
on  composition  of  tinned  lobster.  86 
on  economic  value  of  Gsh,  S4 
Lavoisier  on  changes  of  food  in  body.  4 
'  Leaven,'    ai   feimenlalioa    of    bl^d    bf 

yeast,  196,  197 
Lecithin,  proportion  relaiivdy  greater  in 

human  than  in  cow's  milk,  44J 
Legumin,  S37 

chief  proleid  in  polsrs.  339 
Lehmann's  Humaniied  Milk,  453 
Lemonide,  104 

made   from   fresh  lemon*,   beneficial 
aciionin«Brvy.5iS 
Lentil.  J33 

Leprosy  due  to  fish  diet.  S3 
Leube  on  nutrient  enetnata,  547,  549 
on  relative  digestibility  of  food,  411 
00  subcnianeous  injection   of  grape- 
iogar.  SS3 
Leube- Rosenthal's    Meat    Solution,    10^ 

109 
Licbeni  ai  food,  367.     See  also  Iceland 

Moss 
Liebig  on  muscle  fi.-od,  36 

on    relative   val'jes  of   oinnic  coo- 
stituenti  of  food,  3 
Liebig'*  Extraci,  61.  91 

contains    praclicallj   HO   piolrid, 

93.  93-  95 
gastric   secieiion  powerlnlly  ex- 
died  l.y,  95 

(timulating  qualities  doubtful,  94, 

95 
value  depends  on  extractives,  93 
Life  impossible  without  pruleid,  3 
'  Lights.'    See  Lung-sulniance 
Ijmc-juiee.  beneficial  action  in  scarry,  S'S 
Ljnie-water,  dilution  of  milk  with,  to  aid 

digestibility,  130 
LJpanin.  54S 
Liqueurs,  335,  356 
Liquid  food ;  Protcne  No.  2  Minble  in  toy 

form  of,  143 
Liquor  Cirnit,  too 
LL.hia  water,  304 
I  Liver  converts  sugar  inlo  glycogen,  377 
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IJTcr,  cirrhous  of,  143 

dieietic  treaimeat,  515 
koumisi  useful  in,  143 
diei  in  discMci  al,  515 
Li*er-subiiaDce  u  ariicle  of  food,  71,  7s 

avoidance  in  eout,  510.  511 
Lobiscb  on  deep  m  reiatioa  10  amount  of 

food,  41 
LohHetu  article  of  food,  E5 
Local  elTecU  of  alcohol  on  tissue*.  333 
Loud  in  cooking,  398,  399 
Lolf,  Dr.,  on  outntivc  value  of  Bouillon 
Fleet   and    Kcmaerich'*    Extract, 
107 


73 
'Lupk'  Humanixer  foruM  in  modification 

of  milk,  449 
Macaroni,  zitl 

Macfadjen  on  Tever*e  periatalm,  548 
Madeira.  379 

.J.  548 
Magnesia  water,  304 
Magnesium,  sources  of,  a88 

cfaemical  composition,  233 
economic  value  great,  »as 
nutritive  value  high,  215 
See  al*o  Cerealine,  Cornflake*,  Coin- 
Bour,   Hominy.  Maizeoa,  Oiirtgo, 
Popcorn,  Samp,  Sugarcom 
Maiiena,  preparation  of  maiie,  124 
Malt,  360 

Mali-Miracu,  Ma-S44 
desiccated,  543 
See  al*o  HoITa  Malt-extract 
Malt-iofuiion,  beneticial  action  in  leurvj, 

3'S 
Halt'liqnon.  3593^ 

action  on  digestion,  364 
ale  and  beer,  359  363 
composition  of,  303 
food  value  of.  365 
Harvey's  Sugar-ftee  Ale,  366 
porter  and  stout,  362-366 
use  in  diseaw,  365 
Matted  nuts,  35S 

chemical  compoaitioo,  259 
Maliko,  463 
Malting  of  bread,  304 
Malioie,  Z7Z 
.Maliova,  543 

Malrem-     See  Sparkling  Halvem 
Maly  o«  food  a--"  — — ■ "■ 


Hanhu  Infant  Food,  461, 465 
Maple-unr,  371 
Mare's  milk,  444 
Margarine,  135 


Marggraf,   the  diicoveief   of   beet-sugar, 

370 
Matmite,  extract  prepared  from  yeast,  97 
Matiala,  380 

Matvis,  patent  food  derived  from  fiah,  85 
Mason's  Strong  Beef-tea,  chemical  com  por- 
tion. 107 
Masson,  bis  proresi  for  reducing  water  in 

vefjetable  foods,  164 
Meals,  amount  at,  40S 

atrangemcnt  in  diabelo,  477-479 

in  obesity,  487 
children's,  457,  458 
frequency  of,  408 

hours  of,  409 

Meal,  58 

acids  in,  60 

avoidance,  or  realrictlon  in  gout,  51 1, 

boiled,  avoidance  in  infaolile  scurvy. 


dlgestiliility,  67 

retarded  by  cooking,  67 
and  absorption,  65 

digestion,  66 


61 

See  also  Bed  Extract,   Uebig** 
Extract 
fibre,  nieai-exiract  pieparaljoiu  con- 
taining, 9S 

flavouring  conslituenUi  chiefly  con- 
tained in  soup,  99 

frown,  70 

increased  amount  in  diet  of  phthtsi* 
recommended,  509 

juice  (fresh),  lienelidal  action  in 
scurvy,  SIS 

loss  of  water  caused  l>y  conking,  64 

method  of  cooking,  in  Salisbury  cute, 
67 

methods  and  effect  of  cooking,  393- 
394 

mineial  substance*.  61 

mixture  with  flour,  215 

myosin  in,  60 

nutritive  value,  68 

physical  ttructure,  58 

potted,  74 

proteids,  60 

rabbits,  and  other  small  amlmab  ex- 
pensive forms  of  meal,  71 

tea,  327 

vrgelabies,  9S 
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H«u.  wMte  m•tler^  61 
Hedicited  viiK*,  38a 
Heiei'i  creini  miMDre  for  in! 
UelliD'»  Food.  46a,  466,  467 
Hcodel  on  infliteoce  of  wine 

■Dd    Chiltenden    od    mbMjrption    of 


of  GuiDDCH'i  Dablia  Slont, 
363 
HeUibolum,  4 

iolamce  of  alcohol  on,  340-345 
of  lall  OD,  391 
of  water  on,  301 
Mioa-oreanunu  in  milk,  I17 
Milk.  110-131 

abaorption,  133 

action  of  Knnet  «■,  in  farmalioB  of 

■ereled,  llS 

ai  a  proteid -producer,  177 

boiled,  aioidance  in  infantile  icanj, 

S15 
dotting  of,  in  itomsch,  ■  i9-iao 

dwracleriiiic*  of   different   animal^, 

441-446 
cbcmicaL  composition,  tio 
citric  acid  in,  113 
CfWtiuliiion,  114 

Mmpmitioo  uf  dilTetent  aninudi'.  443 
condensed.    See  Condensed  milk 
cvtdllog  distinguished  from   clottii^ 

■15 
desiccated.  1 19 
diabelic  sugnr-ftee,  489-491 
dieestibiliiy,  119-113 

addiiioD  of  citrate  of  loda  to  aid, 

dilution  with  lime-water  or  barley- 

meihodt  of  improving,  iio 
relative,  of  boiled  and  tmboiledi, 

effect  of  beating  01  boiling,  1 15 
exercise*  antiseptic  action  00   intes> 

tines,  136 
fat  in,  tti 

leliable  gauge  of  quality,  114 
feeding  by  bottle,  avet.'ge  meals,  437 
fo.><<E  derived  Irom,  131-145 


human,  abMiiption  of 

intestine,  439 
■mount  icc^uired  dailj,  436 
behavionr  in  intestine  of  infant, 

437 
chemical      difference*      between 

human  and  cow's,  444-446 
choice  of  wet  nuise.  433 


composi'ion,  430 
dlgestilulity,  439 

of   human  and    cow's  milk 
compared,  446,  447 
eatracli*es  in,  431 
bt  in,  446 

variable  in^'cdient,  430 
bflueiice  of  Ulncis  on,  43] 

of  mother's  and  cbUd's  indi- 

Tiduality,  433 
of  mothei  's  dici  on,  434, 435 
ledlbin  in,  prDiortion  retitiTely 
greater  than  in  cow's  milk,  445 
nutritive  valne,  43<>-44l 
■light  density  of  clul,  446 
•nbatitutes  :  condensed  mHk,  456- 
460 
Fairchild'i  Pepti«entc  Uilk- 

powder,4SJ.  456 
other  aniniaii*  milk,  44>-4M 
partially    peptonmed    milk, 

455.456 
pteparationi  of  cow^i  milk, 

447-454 
propiielary  infant  food*,  460- 
468 
WiMtioni    dependeol     on     In-li- 
vidnal  differences  in  motbn 
or  child,  433 
dependent  on  penod  of  snck-  . 

iing,  431-433 
Induced  by  frequent  suckling 
,  435 


bclalbumin  In,  IIO 
nicroKirfanisms  in,  117 

causing  disease,  117 
not  aperfcct  food,  117 
nutritive  value,  I26 
pasieuritation,  11^453 
powder,  pept'jgeoic,  455, 456 
proteids  of,  1 10 
somalo«e,  539,  540 
•terilUatirn.  tt6,  453,  468 

occasionally   cause    of    Iithntile 
•curvy,  453 

to  be  avoided  in  infantile  acurrj, 

'■terimied,'  ab  oilied  a*  well  as  or- 
dinary bolted  milk,  I35 
■ugar  or  lactuse  in.  1 10 

catbohjdrate  cunsiiluent  of  nilk. 

aap^lement  to  vegetarian  diet,  176 
use  in  acute  nephritis,  519 
use  in  diabetes.  489-491 
use  in  fever  diet,  479 
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Hilk,  valae  u  food  id  diseaie,  119 

See  «1»o  Butiei-milk,    Cow**  mitk, 
Lacio-vecetariu)  diet.  Skim-inilk 
U  ill -prod  ncls  ot  wtint,  193 
chemical  compoiilion,  194 


Millet.  I2S 

chemical  corapoaitiori,  3>8 
Uilling  wheat  by  roller,  modera  method, 
191 
germ  of  wheal  removfld  bj 
this  procen,  19a 
MiloFood,  461,  46s 
Milt,  ai  article  of  d'et,  S5 
Minenl  cooititueols  of  food,  sSs-196 
calcium,  3S7 
chlotine,  19s 

daily  amouDt  requiied,  aSfi 
fluorioe  and  silica,  195 
fuDCiioD  in  building  body,  i8j, 


186 


in  Kupplyiiig  ei 


r,  3S5, 


iBportance  of  organic  cob- 

ponodi,  386 
iodine.  19s 

iioD,  388-390 

tna^Deiium,  188 

QiiDeial  Eubstancei   leqniied, 

phosphoruE,  393,  393 
common  salt,  390-393 
•odinm  and   polasiam,   390- 

Mlphur,  394 
Minenl  nwttera  in  cereali,  188 

in  cfaild't  diet,  473 

in  cow'*  milk,  446 

in  diet  of  infancy,  439 

in  fmiti,  353 

in  mrat,  61 

in  milk,  itl 

in  vegetable  foods,  165 
Mineral  salli  abundant  in  vegeiablet,  150 
Hinend   waiert,   artificial.      Sea  Aerated 

uiuial,  306,  307 
Apollinarii,  306 
Adonii,  307 
CoDltexfville,  307 
Johannis,  306 
Kronlbal,  306 
Roihach,  306 
Si-  Galmiet,  307 
Selieer,  307 


>.  307 

S|>arkling  Malran^  307 
Vichy,  307 

■nd   uiificial  coMpMcd 
307.308 


b.X  573 

Uineial  waten,  usei  of,  307 

when  to  be  avoided,  307 
Mixture  of  food  necessary  in  diet,  39 
Mock-iuitleHWp.  88 
Moeller  on  incomplete  absorption  of  bian. 

Moisture  in  bread,  tiandard  should  be 
fixed.  30I 

Molatset,  170 

Molcscholt  on  ratio  of  proteid  to  carbohy- 
drate and  fai  in  childhood  diet,  470 

Monti  on  use  of  whey  fat  infants.  453 

Moor  on  nutritive  valueof  condensed  milk, 
458 

Morbid  gaslric  sensalioni  and  acidity  ol 
«om«Jh.4l4,4l5 

Morris-Mangei',  Dr,,  typhoid  fever  diet, 
483.  4S4 

Moseley's  Food,  4^3 

Mosquera  Beef-meal,  108 

Hosto,  expeiimenii  with  sugar  as  a  muscle- 

food,  38a 
MoUiei't  diet,  io&aence  on  human  milk, 

434 
Mountaineering,  value  of  sncar  as  mnacle- 

food  in,  38z 
Mouth,  digestion  in  the,  406 
Movement!  of  Uomich,  334,  415 
MtlUer  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  grape 

sup'..  553  , 


335 
Murray  00  use  of  spirits  in  disease,  3S7 
Muscle,  food  for,  38 

inSuencc  of  muscular  work  on  diet,  37 
Mu-cle-fibte,  effect  of  exercise  on,  60 
Muscle-food,  sugar  as,  380-383 
Muscles,  sireneib  a  property  of,  174 
Mushioom*,  161-363 
Mussels  as  food,  88 
Mustard,  3S3 
Mutton,  digestibility,  67 
Myosin  causes  rigor  mortis,  60 

Neave's  Food,  464 
Nencki  on  reverse  peristalsis,  548 
Nephritis,   accumpdnied   by  CMistipaliOB, 
use  of  whey  in,  133 
acute.  539 

use  of  milk  in,  539 
chronic,  diet  in,  ^31 

use  of  Suids,  531 
subacute,  diet  In,  539 

use  of  white  meats,  530 
Nervous  energy,  large  expenditure  id  diges- 
tion of  bulky  diet,  180 


37 
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Mcrroni  (Tilem.  diieuci  of,  dietetic  means 
oltliBhl  value  in  iiealment,  533 
enngy  a  propetlf  of.  174 
ioflueiice    in     rcKiilating     time 

Meantgia,  idiopiiBic  and  C("tri  poMible 
▼■Ine  of  vegetariao  o*  lact»-T^etariao 
diet  in.  S34 
Neurasthenia,  lalteiiitig  diet  recomateiMea 
rot,  53a 
vegetanan   or   lacto-Tegetanan    diet 
powiijy  lUCful,  534 
Nestl^'i  Milk  Food,  466 
Nichol's  Food  of  Health,  465 
Nitratei,  lou  o^  to  loil.  igl 
Nitioeeo  abundant  in  pulses,  319 
amount  required  in  fond,  31 
dednbility  of  fixing  free  nitiogeo  la 

air,  183 
food  cycle,  tgl 

insufficient    «upply  not   incompatible 
wiih  obesity ,  54 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  31 

lubttinces  in  cow'i  milk,  445 
in  vegetable  loodi,  163 
NoD-ftlcoholic  brers,  366 
s.  383 


Nueoline,  commercial  preparalion  of  nuts, 

>S8 
Nut    butler,   comDiercial    nepanilion    oT 

nuts,  JSS 
Nutrient  enemata.     See  Rectal  feeding 
Nutrient  suppositories,  551 
Nuiiiiioi),  impBlred,  use  ol  koumiu  in  c«*«s 

'-f-  <« 
Nutritive  constituent*  of  food,  3 

organic,  Licbig  on  relative  values, 

required  daily,  38 
Nutritive  value  of  arrowroot,  lago,  tapioca, 
244,  Z4S 

ol  banana  flour,  a^S 

of  beef  lea  exaggerated.  1136 

prepared  Irom  Bouill.in  Fleet 
or  Kemmerich's  Ciiiact,  107 

of  bread,  114-116 

of  casein  preparatiotu,  145 

of  cheese.  149 

of  ecgs,  158 

of  ligs,  i;7 

of  fruits,  15a,  a54 

of  fungi,  exaggerated,  365 

of  gelatin,  77 

of  IjreeD  vegetables,  low,  S49 

of  maize,  high,  135 

of  meat,  6S 

of  milk,  126 

of  nuts,  359 

of  oats,  319 


Nntritive  valne  of  oysters  diminished  by 
fattening,  88 
not  bigb,  87 
at  potatoes,  337,  33S 
of  pulses,  331 
of  mgar,  379 
ol  turnip  not  high,  341 
ol  vejielable  lo^I,  171 
Nntioa  Food,  463,  466 
Nutrose,  peanut  an  ingredient  of,  334 

preparation  of  casdn,  144 
Hut*,  3S7 

absorbability,  359 

chemical  composition,  357.  359 

commercial    preparations,    3j8,   359. 

digest  ibiliiy.  358 

nutriliTe  value,  159 

nbstiinte  for  butter  prepared   &om( 


Oatmeal,  330 

avoiilance  in  gout,  330,  510,  511 
purin  l>odies  (uric  add  formers)  con- 
tained in,  320 
Oats,  319 

absorbabiliiy,  121 

most  nutnliuus  of  all  cereals,  319.  333 
rolling  of,  izo 

See  also  Avenine,  Berina  (Monigom- 
erie's),  'Carr's  Oattn,*  'Creamota,' 
'  Pla-'^mon  Oatmeal,' '  Provost  Oats,* 
'Quaker  Oats,'  'Veda  Oatmeal,' 
•  Wttverley  Oats ' 
Obesity  not  incompatible  with  insoffident 
nitrogenous  nutrition,  54 
diet,  497-506 

arrangement  of  meals,  504 
Bamirg  diet,  499 
beverages,  504 

danger  of  starvation  diets,  503 
dietaries,  499- J03 
rate  ol  reduction  uf  food,  498, 499 
reduction  of  fluid,  504 
relative  value  ol  obesity  diets,  J03 
system*  of,  499- J03 
nie  of  alcohol,  506 
use  of  particulai  articles  in,  503 
vegetarian   and    lacto-vegetaiiu 
possibly  carative,  534 


OEbl  as  rood.  71 

ol  flsh.     See  Caviare,  Milt.  Roe 

Ogata,    eiperimenta   on    digestitnlity    of 
sugar,  376 
on  influence  of  salt  on  digeation,  391 
on  effect  of  tea  on  d^estioo,  3>6 

Old  age.     See  Age,  old 
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Onions,  143 

avoidance  in  eoat,  510,  511 

niic  acid'rorming  bodies  in.  150,  510 

Taluable  in  cnniiipation,  241 

Ophttulmia,  epidemic,  and  underfeediDg, 

Opmni  Food.  464,  467 
Orangeade,  304 

Oswuo.  preparation  ormaiie,  114 
Oierfeeding,  53 

injurioui  effecu  ol,  153 
Ovo,  atijlicial  preparalioo  of  eggi.  15S 
Oxalic  acid,  foods  rich  in.  to  be  avoided  in 
CBSC9  of  oxaluria,  516 
•ouree  of,  393,  394 
Oxatoria:  dieretic  Irealment.  516 
Oi-ieram.  rectal  enemala  of,  551 
OfMer  ai  article  ol  food,  86 

dige«ibilit^  easy  when  ran,  87 

faiieningdiniinBbetniilritire  TilactSS 

elycogen  in,  86 
peening '  of,  87 

nutritive  value  not  high,  87 

repaied    meana   of  cantii^    iTphoid 
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■e  of  white  meats  in  nephritu, 


Paget'i  Perfected  Milk  Food,  450 
Pancreas-substance  as  food,  value  oF,  73 
Pancreatic  emulsion,  545 
Pukes  on  safe  dnil]'  consamption  of  alco- 
hol, 344 

and  Wollowici  on  eSecti  of  alcohol  on 
the  circulation,  337 
Pannips,  341 
Paiteuritalion  of  milk,  118 

of  wine,  37» 
Paloo,  Dr.  Noel,  on  mnsde  food,  37 

diet  of  labouring  classes  in  Edinbu^h, 

Pavy,  Dr.,  on  digntibility  of  tish,  Sa 
Pawlow,   his   experimenit    on    action   of 

condiinents  and  spices,  3S3 
00  digestibility  of  milk,  r33 

'  — t  as  eicitants  of 


95 


« talivary  digestion,  407 
00  lecretion  of  g 
OD  use  of  fat  in  dyspepsia,  533 
Pareo  on  composition  oF  pan*  <^  lobtler 


and  ciab,  85 
Peas,  garden,  233 

avoidaitce  in  gout,  511 
Peanat.  334 

'Nutrose'1ai|eljcoiDpoiiiH)ed  of,  134 
Pearmain  on  Datritive  value  of  condutsed 

milk,  458 
PeaNoeal,  mixture  with  floor,  115 


Pectose  in  veeelable  foods,  163 

Pemmlcan,  loS,  537 

Penzoldt  on  digestibility  of  Gsh,  81 

on  relative  digeuitnlilr  of  foods,  4iS- 
430 
Pepper,  black,  383 

while.  183 
PepuD  wines.  334 
Peptt^enic  milk  powder,  455,  45S 
Peptones,  538-543 

chemical  cocnpositioo,  541 

disrrtiRea  caused  by,  539 

influence  on  digestion,  53S 

on  secretiuD  of  gaatric  jnSce  and 
on  appetite.  539 
Peptonlted  food,  lome-roade,  543 
Pereira,  non-belief  in  nutritive  qualities  of 
fungi,  365 

on  polatoet  a>  food,  339 

on  salivary  digestioQ  ofmdU  foods,  407 
Penttalns  of  intestine,  stimulus  supplied 
by  ballast,  14 

of  intestine,  reverse,  54S 

of  stomach,  334,  417 
Periwinkles  as  food,  S8 
Pemet,  natural  mineral  water,  306 
Pcny,  381 
Personal  peculiarity,  influence  (m  amonot 

Phosphates,  103,  393 

Phosphoric  acid,  percentage  in  fresh  foods, 

Phosphorus,  flsh  not  rich  in,  83 
function  and  source*,  292,  393 
in  yolk  oF  egg,  154 
not  necessary  as  brain  food,  41 

Phthisi<,  Increased   supply  of  proteid  Id 

useof&[  indict  fur,  508 
use  of  koumiss  in  diet  for,  143,  143 
Physical  tests  of  value  of  food,  4 
Physiolc^ical  effects  of  alcohol,  333-347 
method   lor  constiuclion  of  standatd 

dicta  rie«,  15 
requirements  in  inhnt's  diet,  433 

of  infant's  digestion,  431 
tests  oF  value  oF  food,  S 
Plant*  Eynlhetical  feeders,  184 
Plasmoa,  casein  preparation,  I44 

combination  of  plasmon  preparalioM 

with  lac  to- vegetarian  diet,  511 
Chocolate,  334 
Cocoa,  331 
Oatmeal,  331 
Tea,  337 
Plastering  of  wine,  378 
Play&iii'*  invesiigationt  on  standard  diet* 
arie*.  33 
ttandards  of  number  of  Calories  to  b« 
supplied  for  work  of  dilTerent  de- 
grees of  seveiity,  36 

37—3 
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Plonbitre,  metliod  of  troiineBt  of  mnco- 

membra  no»  odi'ii  ■(,  514 
Poisononi  properliei  of  fungi,  161 
Pop-cocn,  nrielv  nf  maize.  234 

Popoff  on  digatibilily  affioh,  81 

on  ditieaiioTi  of  ment,  66 
Porcherine,  chemical  mbwitnte  for  mgu, 

284 
Pxik,  digeslibUitr.  68 

Port,  379 
Porter,  36 j 
Po  bh  waler.  304 
FoUloa,  ZJ5 

■biorbibililT,  339 

beoelicid  kiiod  in  KDrry,  134 

cbcipical  cowpaaiiion,  336 
Ml  aragin  in,  340 
richneu  in  itarch,  3]7 

cooking  of,  337,  338 

dleeHiiiiliir,  338. 339 

nutritive  value,  339 

See  il>o  Sweet  poLito,  Van 
Potled  meat,  74 
Poinale  tm  incomplete  abeorpUon  cf  bfW), 

PrauHiilt  00  foodi  u  tecei  producen,  10 
Praumer  and  SlowassTt,  e«periinent»  with 

lugar  ai  a  muicle  food.  iJSi 
Predigested  foods.  538-542 
Pnestlef,    )oicph,    mveatoc    of  artificial 

aerated  water,  303 
PrUon  diets  in' Scotland, eUimated  byUaa- 

thrd  dieiariei,  34 
Proof  tpirit,  348 

Proprietary  infant  food.     f<ee  laTant  fbodi 
Pioteid,  absoTpiioa  of  proleidi.  10,  13 
derective.  in  biea<l.  309 
in  wholemeal  bread,  3 1 1 
■mount  of,  coagulBble,  in  Tarioui  beef 


«,99  . 


>-39 


and  hx  euentiai  compouod*  of  che««c, 
147 

artificial  proteid  foods,  537-543 

buiieT-milk  cheap  lonrre  of,  138 

coniiant  tupply  of,  necosary,  409 

deficient  in  rice,  3z6 

decree  of  concentration  possible, 
536 

effect  of  heal  00,  390,  398 

luEh  percentage  in  casein  prepara- 
tion, 14S 

in  bread,  mrthodi  of  increaung,  31J 

in  cereals,  187 

in  diabetes  diet,  4S7 


Proteid  in  rectal  feeding,  546 
in  suhcalaneoui  feeding,  551 
in  vegetable  foods,  deficiency  of,  iSj 
difficult  to  absorb,  169.  190 
ino'eaBe  of.  in  diet  of  phlhiui  recom 

mended,  509 
Incteasei  power  of  rctiding  disease. 

•75 
mmffident  supply  leads  to  impei&ci 

tissue  repair,  54 
l^min  chief  proteid  In  pulses,  139 
life  impossible  without,  3 
minimum  of,  a   condition   of  fRud) 

vegetable  diet,  185 
not  present  in  appreciable  d^ice  id 

Liebig's  ExtiBCi,  93,  95,96 
producen,  eggs  and  milk  as,  176 
n)ao  of,  lo  carbohydrate  and  bl  U 

child's  diet,  470 
iUm-milk  t^eap  soarce  ot,  1*7 
•oBice*  of,  in  child's  diet,  470 
•|*tei«,3j 

gelatin  as,  77 
sngai  as,  Z79 
npplies  energy,  174 
veseiable,  prepared  froa  aMor  see <    . 
53S 
Piotcne  diabetic  bread,  493 

Bout,  preparation  of  caaeio,  143 

No.  3  soluble  Id  any  form  of  liquid 
food,  143 
Protoplasm  poi»ined  t>y  alcobcd,  340,341 
Proust,  lirtt  to  rec<%iii«e  refresUng  proper- 
ties of  extract  of  meat,  95 
Front,  Dr.,  on  oxalic  add  and  oultc  cal- 

calm,  394 
ProTOft  Oats,  330,  331 
Psoriasis,  Salisbury  cure  in  trextmoit  oC  6t 
Ptyalin,  406, 407 
Pulses,  329 

•bsoipiion.  331 
avoidance  in  g^oat,  510 
chemical  composition,  319,  333 

le^uniin  chief  proteid,  339 
rich  in  nitrogen,  339 
dieettibility,  330 
nutritive  value 


A  bodies 


tained  ir 


330 


Sec  also  Beans,  Pea,  Lentil 
Purali^  aerated  distilled  water,  304 
Putin  bodies  (uric  add  formcn},  510,  511 
'     '     ■—     asparagu*,     3jc 


oatmeal,  330,  510 
onion-,  350,  510 
pulses,  330,  510 
■weei bread,  510 
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airefactioD,  intettiual,  ti 


niaker  Oatt,  33c\  ail 

abUts,  cxpeimTe  foim  of  meat,  71 
lisins,  aS7 

Alike  oa  body-wdght  and  food  In  lelation 
to  season,  ;o 

;«w-bee(  juice,  98,  99 

CDnipusiiioD,  gS 
^g  while  as  subitiluU  for,  t03 
.eacb  on  reciat  absorption  of  tUtch  and 
sugar  compound,  547 
leetal  feeding,  546-551 

fonnula  tor  nutrient  eaemata,  $49- 

551 
general  lechmque,  548 
imporiance  ofcommoo  ult  id,  548 
nutrient  suppositories,  551 
reverse  peiisulsis,  548 
deduction  of  8uid«  in  obesity,  504-506 

of  food  in  obeiily,  498.503 
Reed  '  Hutnanlzer  for  use  m  inoditication 

of  milk,  449 
(eichmaon  on  digeslihility  of  millc,  132 
(einach  on  terutn  for  subcutaneous  feed- 

lenal  disease  :  koumiss  of  ase  in,  I43 
tennel,  action  on   milk   in  formatioa  of 
cherse,  1 46 

ptrparaiioQ  of  lennin,  114 
tenain,  114 

dols  milk  in  stomach,  lao 
^esl,  influence  of.  on  digejtion,  417 

on  amouDt  of  lood,  4a 
Restriction  in  diet  dangerous  or  fatal,  30 
(teltitis  on  the  prepyloric  sphincter,  416 
i<ev»leDIa  Atabica,  133 
Rheumatic  fever,  diet,  483 
Rice,  8*7 

absorption,  317 

chemical  composition,  317 

digest ilu lily,  327 

nutritive  value  impaired  by  want  of 
proteid  and  ht,  3z6 
Rickets,  S'S.  S'6 

avoidance  of  starch)'  food*  in,  516 

increase  of  (aliening  diet,  516 

value  of  yolk  of  e^  in  diet  of,  516 
Ridge's  Food,  464,  467 
Riegel'a  enema,  550 
Kigor  mortis  caused  by  myosin,  60 
Ringer  on  diabetic  milk,  490 
Koasting,  393 


on,  32s,  316 
DO  influence  of  Wine  on  wlivaiy  diges- 
tion, 3S3 
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Roberts,  Sir  W„  on  uric  acid,  514 
Robertson,   Ailchison,    on   proportion  of 
cane-sugar  in  home-made  jams,  274 
experiments  on  digestibility  of  su^ai, 

275.  =76 
on  eflecl  of  tea  on  digestion,  335 
on  influence  of  wine  on  salivary  diges- 
tion. 383 
RoUnson's  Groals,  4G5,  467 
Robinson's  Patent  Barley,  46;,  467 
Roe  as  article  of  diet,  85.     See  also  Cav- 
iare, Milt 
Rolling  of  oats,  220 

Romberg  on  digeslibiliiy  of  rye-bteod,  313 
Roots  and  tuben,  234-245 

chemical  composition,  235 
Rosbach,  natural  mineral  water,  306 
Roich's  cream  mixture  for  infants.  449 
Rowniree  on  diet   of  poorer  sections  of 

community  in  Vork,  34 
Rnbner  on  combustion  in  body,  5 

on  absoibabiliiy  of  dilfetenl  foods,  10 
OD  absorption  of  miied  diet,  14 

of  proieids  of  wholemeal  bread, 

on  bt-forming  power  of  foods,  497 
on  incom|jleie  ab.-otption  of  bran,  21 1 
Dn  potatoes  as  food,  2J9 
on  the  supply  of  proleld,  29 
on  wholemeal  biead,  2IZ.  213 
standards  of  iiumtjets  of  Calories  to  be 
supplied  for  work  ol  different  degrees 
of  severity,  35 

Rum,  353 

Rusks,  Z07 

Rye,  226 

digebtibility,  217 

Rye  bread,  digestibility,  II3 

Saccharin,  chemical  substitute  lor  tugUi 

284 
Sago.  243 

digest  ibi  lily.  344 

economic  value,  344 

St.  Galmier,  natural  mineral  Water,  307 
St.  Martin,  Alexis,  visilile  ol>servalions  00 

his  digestion  of  food,  417,  417 
Salep,  244 

Salisbury,  Dr.,  attemplat  restricted  diet,  30 
Salisbury  cure,  67.  69 

in  chronic  articular  goal,  512 

Saliva,  uses  01,  406,  407 
Salivary  digestion,  406,  407 

action  of  alcohol  on,  334 

eRect  of  wine  on,  383 
Salt,  Cerebos.  393 

'iDCiion  and  sources,  390-393 

rectal  leeding,  548 
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Siltet  on  cheniical  compodtlon  of  French 

moihroomi,  26j 
SalutwU,  acnted  dUtilled  «*tei.  304 
Samp,  prepantkin  of  nuiu,  113 
Samatl  on  (nwl-iMl,  35!),  359 
banatogen,  144 

prepiralion  ofcairin.  144 

rectal  sbcocption  or,  547 
Sandow's  diet  tea  tnining,  39,  40 
Sanilai  Not  Food  Compaof,  pteparationi 

of,  ajS 
SanoM,  pKpaialion  of  caieia,  144 
SaDerkiiDt,    beneficial  acikm  Id  koztj. 


„5'5 


I'". 


Scallops  aa  food,  SS 

Scarlet  runner,  33a 

Schmid-Monnaid,  average  meal*  oOnfuM 
fed  by  bottle,  437 

Schulti-SchnllieiKteiD  od  effect  of  tea  on 
digeition,  326 

Schumberg,  eiperinieDts  with  tugar  «•  a 
mwcle-iood,  381 

Scblou  on  4<H  '">  cpilepoj'i  S33 

Schur  aod  Bnrian  on  purio  bodiei,  510 

Kchweppe'a  Seliier,  304 

Scotch  bread,  '  bMin '  lued  foe  fermenta- 
tion of,  i()8 

Scniland,  prison  diet*  in,  eflimatedt^  (tan- 
dird  dietariea,  34 

Scoii'a  Oat  Flow,  465 

Scurvr,  514 


,.      .  .  su 

hme-jnice,  514 
malt  inliiaion,  515 
meaijuite  (fresh),  SIS 

Statoes,  234 
uerkraat,  $15 
infutile,  boiled  at  ateritiied  milk  to 
be  avoided  in,  515 
dietetic  Irealmcni,  515 
occBiionatl;   caused    b^   u«e  of 

boiled  or  ileriliied  milk,  453 
prevented  by  cabbage  diet,  250 
fruit  diet,  253 
Schwenkenfaecbec    on    eaeter   value   of 

foods,  8 
Season,    in   relation  to  body-weight  aod 

amount  of  food  required,  50 
Secretion,  gastric,  powerfully  exdied  by 

Uebig's  Eiliact,  9^ 
Sedentary  worker  thrives  lesa  tbaa  oatdoor 

lalionrer  on  vegetable  diet,  180 
Sellier,  naiural  mineral  water,  307 
Semolina.  3i8 
Serum  io  tubcutaneoos  feeding,  552.     See 


of  food,  46 


Shells  ofeeg*.  colour  denotei  do  diflereact 

in  composition  of  tgg,  155 
Slurry,  J77 
Ship's  biicail,  196 
Shredded  wheat,  119 
Sieber,  Dr.,  on  compositioil  of  bOMT,a73 

on  reverse  peiistaliii,  548 
Silent  spirit,  349 
SiUca,  29s 

Sinaro,  natural  mueial  mtei,  307 
Skim-milk,  i  ~  ~ 


cheap  source  of  proteid,  137 
mixture  with  flour,  stj 


-iS 

Skin,  some  varieties  of  disease  affecting, 

possiblj'  benefited  by  v^etarian  or  lacto- 

v^etanan  diet,  534 
Sleep,  influence  on  amoiint  of  food,  43 
Sloane.   Sir  Hans,  on  the  green  tnnle, 

88 
Smith,  Dr.  Eustace,  on  dietaries  far  chil- 


wheal,  195 
Soda  water,  304 

medicinsl.  304 
Sodium,  sources  and  fnnctioii,  290-39S 

chloride.     See  Salt,  commoa 
Soil,  lou  of  nitrates  to,  183 
Somatoae,  loS,  539 
Soup,  mock- tun le,  S8 

turtle,  88 
Soups,  90 

clear,  promote  flow  of  gastric  juice,  91 

contain  chiefly  flavouring  CMUtitUCnt* 
of  meat,  90 

nutiiiive  qualities  small,  90 
Soxhiet's  preparation  of  cow*!   Bilk  fx 

infants,  449 
Soy  bean,  133 
Si»rkleti  p'ocen,  303 
Sparkling  Halvem,  natural  ndneral  w«te>, 

3°7  ,  .  . 

Sparks  on  use  of  milk  in  nephntil,  531 
Spermaceti,  543 
Spicet  aitd  condimenta,  282 

action  on  secretion  of   gastik  juice 
variable  and  inconstant,  383 


tilent.  349 
Spirits,  348-359 

action  of  spirits  on  digestion,  356 
comparative  compodtion  of  diSetenl 

.piriu,  3J4.  3SS  .  , 
general  action  of  spint*  on  body,  357- 
3S9 
Sprue,  dietetic  treatment,  514 

Staleness  of  bread,  205 
Starch  shundant  io  potatoes,  337 
ili^eitiun  of,  in  ktomacta.  414 
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ia  veceubie  food*, 
lectaTKbwirptioo  of,  547 
Slaicbea,  gcUtlinintiOD  poliil  of,  MI 
Slarchj  foods,  iToidance  in  diet  ofiickeU, 

SiG 
Stark,  Dr.  Williaoi.bbktleinptat  roUicted 

die!  fatal,  30 
SiarvatioD  dieti,  30 
in  obesity.  503 
Steinitur  on  Talnc  of  mgar  u  mtucle-food 

in  Alpine  climbbg,  283 
Steiiliialion  of  milk,  116,  453,  468 

occasional);  cauM  of  inSintile  kwtj, 


Stewing,  394 

SlimuUnt,  deBoition  of.  336 

queition    of  ttimulaling    powen    of 

Liebi^B  Extract.  94,  95 
tlidiulating  action  of  b1c<^oI,  336-339 
of  caHcine  in  tea  and  coffee, 
3*8,389 
Slocltmin  on  iron  in  milk,  1 13 

00  iron  in  food,  18S,  289 
S'omach,    absorption  0/  alcohol  by  tlM^ 
334.335 
absorptive  power  of,  431 


•DtiMptic  BciioD  of  e^lric  ja 
clotting  of  milk  in,  1 19-II3 
diet  in  dilatation,  530 

\  5*1 


i4" 


gastric  ulcer.  5: 
gastritis,  519 
digeiiioD  in  the,  407 

of  fund  iniroduced  without  snb- 
irci's  knowledge,  411 
distension  from  bulky  diet,  179 
effect  of  alcohol  on,  334-336 
«H»|]«  of  water  from,  300 
fnnciioni  of  the,  408 
iBortnd  gutiic  sensatiotu  and  addllj, 

414.415     ,        .     ,. 
movcmenli  of,  periilalsis,  334 
real   of  stomach  to   be   aimed   at  in 
dietetic  treatment  of  gasliic  ulcer, 

S'8         ,         ... 
tecielion  of  gaslnc  jmce,  410-413 
the  two  poninnsof  (plaie),  416 
use  of  koumist  in  chronic  caiarrh  of, 

143 
vinble  obaervalioo  In  case  of  Alexis 
St,  Martin,  417,  437 
Stout,  349.3^0.36*.  363 

as  s"ponGc.  365 
Stowaiser  and  Pnwnrt,  eiperinients  wiih 

sugar  as  a  muscle-food,  3ifl 
Stras-er  on  nie  of  milk  in  diabetes,  489 
Strength,  property  of  the  muscles,  174 
fjtuizer  on  di^esiiun  of  meat,  66 


Stutzer  OD  nntritlTe  tsIuc  of  oyiter,  87 

Snbcutaneona  feeding,  $51-554 
n*e  of  glueoie  tcnun,  55^  553 
tweofroikor<ig,554 

Sucroica,  the,  368 

Sugar,  368 

aMimUalion,  S77 
beetroot  rich  in,  343 
carrots  rich  in,  241 
chemical  suhstitute*  for,  3S4 
converted  into  glycogen  by  liver,  377 
dangera  of  excessive  dietetic     "       ' 


of. 


digestibility,  275,  276,  377 
economic  value,  379 
effect  of,  on  children's  teeth,  473 
&vourable    in6ueaci:   on   health  and 

growth  of  children,  sSo 
in  vegetable  foods,  161 


'.  873  . 


of.  387 


a  strong  tolntion, 


375,  276 

muscle-food.  380,  38t 

in  mountaineering,  383 
in  training,  18 1 

nntiitive  value,  379 

proleid-tparer,  379,  380 

rectal  absorption  of.  S47 

inpposed  injuiiuus  cAect  00  teeth,  377 

use  of,  in  child's  diet,  473 

See  also  Milk-sugar 
Sugar-candy,  373 
Sugar-coin,  veriety  of  maiie,  334 
Sugar -free  milk,  491 
Sulphur,  294,  29J  ' 
Sweetbread,  73 

avoidance  in  gout,  511,  513 

value  a*  food,  73 
Sweetmeats,  273 
Sweet  potato,  24a 

Swieniochowski  on  action   of  alcohol  om 
heart  and  circulation,  33S 

Tankard  on  effect*  of  cooking  on  meat, 

65 
TaDDic  acid  in  tea,  313-31$,  315,  336 

in  wine,  370,  373 
Tannin  in  wine,  386 
Tapioca,  243 

digestibility,  244 

ecmomic  value,  244 

Turtaric  acid  in  wine,  370,  373 
Taurine.  101 
Tea,  31Q-318 

avoidance  in  gout,  S>l 

black,  311,  313 

Ceylon  tea*.  312 

chemkal  composition,  313-317 
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Tea,  chemical  compodtioD 
Cbincte  teu,  313,  313 
dnrmtioD  ol  ti>y  in 

Keen,  311,  313 
1(0*7  of,  310, 
IndUn  teu,  313,  313 
ioBaence  of  tannic  aod,  314-317,  3a$- 
3»7.  3»8 
of  time  aa  inlotlaa,  315 
on  ulirar;  anij  gutric  digeatiao, 

lojononi  fffteta,  317,  33D 

judging  of,  313 

mode  of  nunufactore,  310-319 

Plasmon  lea,  337 

proper  method  of  making,  317 

tiiinaUiine  •ctjon,  3>8,  339 

taster,  330 

Tajietieiof,  3ii*3i3 

volatile  oil,  319 
Tea  (meal) :  '  high '  and  'meat'  teai,  317 
Teeih,  cHect  of  tugar  oo,  177,  473 

effect  of    lemperature  of    Ibodi  «l>d 
dtinki  on,  413 
Temperance  in  nlil  age,  46 
Tempetaiurc,  influeoce  of  alcohol  on  lem- 
pecalue  of  body,  338,  341 

of  food  and  drinlu,  43r 
local  effect  of  eilre 


tempeiaiure  for  qaencbinE  thint, 
4»* 
Tcsti  of  value  of  food,  chemical,  4 
economic,  l(i 
phjtical,  4 

calorie  Randard,  4 
physiological,  8  ' 
Thackeray's  11  aieuient  a*  to  the  MimnlatiDg 

effect  of  wine,  338 
Theobromine,  333 

Thiral,  temperature  for  qncnchin;,  413 
Thompson,  Sir  HeDr^.onilow  cooking,  394 

on  gravel  dietetics,  513 
Tbomion,  Dr.  Dunda*,  on  waite  in  bread- 
making,  199 
Tbudichuni,  Dr.,  on  general  actica  of  wine 

in  healih,  381 
ThyiDUi  gland,  nine  ai  food,  73 
TisBue-fonnera,  3 
Tissue-repair  imperfect   niidei  iniafficlenC 

supply  of  proteid,  54 
Tissue-wasle  under   influence  of   nerroui 

syaiem,  51 
Toadstools,  361 

Toast  to  be  avoided  in  diabetic  diet,  493 
Todd  on  alcohol  and  acute  eryupelai,  347 
Toffee,  373 

as  fat  food,  546 
Tonrnier's  enema,  550 
Tous  les  mois,  344 
Training,  definition,  3S 


Training,  diet  of,  38 
Sandow'i,  40 

n^ar  u  mnacle-foad  in,  aSt 

See  alio  Athletes 
Triticamina  Food,  4G5 
Tropoo,S38 
Treacle,  373,  S43 
Tripe,  value  as  food,  73 
Tubetcnlosis  and  DDderfeedint,  5J 

conveyed  by  milk,  117 
Tubers  and  roots,  334-245 
Tuffnell's  diet  for  aneurism,  538 
Tunnicliffe,  Dr.,  and  :jir  ijuder  Brnmnrt, 
rcKarchea  on  digestibility  of  bread,  313 
Tnrnipi,  340 

nutritive  value  not  high,  341 

should  not  be  forbidden  in  dtabet«)^ 
141 
Turtle,  green,  as  food,  88 

l^phoid  fever  conveyed  by  milk,  117 
diet  in,  483-484 

ofsleis  as  means  of  coavejiag  infec- 
tion of,  87 
method  of  avoidance  of  the  risk, 


Ufletnunn  on  the  digeslioo  ot  meat,  66 
OD  eflect  of  temperalDie  of  food  en 

Underfeeding,  53 

and  loberciiloai*,  ij; 

bad  effects,  wont  m  dutdhood,  55 

diminishes  power  (tf  d^eslioo,  57 

tesistaoce  to  cold,  5< 
mote  injurious  than  oveiteeding,  54 
'Unique'  Gas  Griller,  393 
Uiic  add  :  amount  liberited  in  body  con- 
trolled    by   lacto  -  vegetarian    diet 
(purin-free  bodies).  510,  jii 
kvoidance    of    foods   and    beveragea 


gravel,  use  of  wbef  in,  133 


Valsalva  00  diet  for  aoeoiiim,  538 
Veal,  digestibility,  67 
Veda,  malted  bread,  aoS 
Veda  Oatmeal,  331 
Vegetable  foods,  1G0-186 
absorption,  165 
obstacles,  167 

proteid*  difficult  to  absorb,  169- 
170 


chemical  compotition,  ido-iCj 
caibobydntes,  iGl 
cellulose,  163 
deitrin,  1 6a 
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Tcfdabte  foods,  chemical  comporition  it»m- 
linuta) : 
extnclivcs,  164 
&ts,  164 

mineral  const ituen It,  165 
DitTt^enous  lubitaiicet,  163 
pcctose,  163 
■taicb,  161 
•agar,  161 

eoolied,  chemical  compodtioii,  400 
digeslibiiiiy,  165 

obstacles,  167 
economic  valoc,  181 
length  of  time  required  in  cookkg,  185 
low  resistance  to  diieaw  nnder  vege- 

Uble  diet,  180 
methods  Bod  effect  of  cooking,  395 
Doiriiive  *aliie,  171 
ptoteid,    pme,   derived    froni    cattor 

feeds,  538 
wateriDcsa  disadvantage  in,  180 
Tegeublea,  green,  246 


•bs< 


rplion,  149 


chemical  composition,  246,  247 

carbohydrates,  348 
digest ibi lily,  249 
cciemi  caused  by  deficiency  of,  350 
efTecl  of  cooking  on,  24S 
bl  deficient  in,  349 
mineral  salts  abundant,  3491  350 
nnlriiive  valne  low,  149 
See  also  Vegox 
VegetarianiEm,  173-186 

eggs  and  milk  a  supplement  lo  rege* 

larian  diet.  1 76 
pioleid-mininium  a  condition  of,  185 
succeeds  belter  with  outdoor  labourer! 

than  sedentary  woikcri.  iSo 
therapeutic  osct  of,  533.  534 
Vegox,   mixture  of  essence  of  beef  and 

vegetables,  98 
Veysu  {or  v«;etable  suet),  commercial  pre- 
paration of  nuts,  15S 
Verhaegen  on  diRcqibility  of  millc,  lu 

on  relative  digestibility  of  foodi,  430 
Vermicelli,  318 

Vichy,  natural  mineral  water.  307 
Vi- Cocoa,  333 
Vienna  Bread,  364 

Vigier  on  use  of  whey  for  infanta,  45a 
Vin^ai,  283,  284 
malt,  ^4 
wood.  384 
Vlnsip,  preparation  of  blood,  lOI,  103 
Virol,  545 

Voil  on  comparative  absorption  of  olU,  74 
OD  compoaition  of  Bovril,  96,  97 
on  influence  of  diet  on  demand  for 
watw,  397 


<n  of  ■  dinner  meal,  409 


VoUdie  adds  in  wine,  373 
all  b  tea.  329 

Vomiting,  value  of  konmisa  in  attack*  of, 
143 

Von  Nootden  on  appetite,  410 

on  diet  for  olxUily,  49S,  499,  501 

on  diet  for  muco-membran"Us  cotiila. 


le  of  white  meats  in  nephritis, 
e  of  flnidi  in  chronic  nephritis^ 


18 

in  bread-making,  199 
Waale  matter  in  meal,  63 

or  fish.  Si,  84 
Watting  diseases  diet,  506-509 
Water,  absorption  of.  300 

amount  of,  required,  397 

nrtificial  aerated  and  mineral  water*. 
303-305 

aa  source  of  infection,  301 

effect  of,  on  foods  during  coolcing,  398 

effect  on  dilalaiion  of  stomach.  300 

escape  of,  from  stomach,  300 

filtering,  303 

ID  vegetable  foodt,  164 

method  for  removing,  164 
infiaence  of  diet  on  amount  of  water 
consumed,  397 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  water 

on  diet,  398 
on  aneurysm,  30D 
on  bluod-volume,  399 
00  digestion,  300.  30I 
on  metabolism,  301 
loss  of,  in  meal  caused  by  cooking,  £4 
natural  mineral  waters,  306,  307 
physiological    effect    of    cbanget    in 

amount  of,  398-301 
Me  of  mineral  waters,  307 

risk  of,  307 
Bse  of.  in  d  lei  of  infancy,  430 
varieties  of,  303 
Watcriness,  a   disadvantan  b  Tesetabla 

food,  180 
Waverley  Oalt,  330 
Weight  of  body,  in  rektioa  lo  aEuon,  50 
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Wd|^  gf  bodr,  ioflMiK*  M  ummU  of 
food  reared,  43,  44 
loHofdonngMuiuDCf  nMotlu,  50 
Wet  Dime,  437 

clioioeo^433 
Wbeat,  190 

bnn  of,  190,  191^  191 
chemicil  campoMtion,  19O1  191 
endotpem  ot  kernel,  190^  191 
genn  of,  190,  191,  192 
floien  in  diflerenl  kindi  of,  19} 
pinHing  bjr  uotte,  193 
Diill-pcodactt,  19],  194 
■Uline  by  roller.  191 
patent  prnaraiions.     Sec  Cbapnun'* 
Whole  Wheat -fla or,  FloriHor,  Fi>rce, 
Graoola,      Gnnuto,      Gnpe-outi, 
Shredded  Wheat 


Wli«,i, 


k  jaundice,  133 

b  nephiiiii  wilh  conitipaiioiit  133 

in  nric  add  gtavel,  133 

Died  in  hamaoiied  niUt.  451,  45s 
Whey  cure,  13* 
Whiikf,  definition  of  whiikj,  3J0 

grain  whiiky,  350,  351 

malt  whiik)',  350 

pollieen,  352 
White,  Dr.  Hale,  on  taoDie  add  b  tea,  315 
Wbolenwal  bread,  ao2,  110 
■Inorplion,  siOt  aiO 
proteidi,  ibiorpitoo,  tt  I 
Wiliiamwn  on  diabe  ic  milk,  490 
Williams,  Uattieu.oDiialencat  01  bread.  105 
Williama,  Miu  K.,  chemical 

of  G>b,  79 
Wine,  acetic  add  la,  171 

aciion  of  add*  in,  3X6 

afier  botllinjii  369 

aloihol  in.  3J1.  3S5 


1  of  grape-]  uiM, 


ennc.    co..it.  uea 

conatituentiof.  37« 

defmition  of,  367 

dry,  367.  387 

ether*  in.  373 

extraclim  in,  374,  388 

fbriitied,  36S,  371,  375.  389 

general  aciion  of,  in  health.  384<3S9 

elycerine  in,  374 

m  the  cask,  369 

bfiucnce  of,  011  digeslioD,  3S3,  3S4 

on  gout.  3S6,  387 
nedicaied  uines,  383 
natural,  368,  374.  i& 
tenanlhine,  374 


'.  37a 
pepuD  wina,  334 


colour,  368 
Mimittaiitig  action  of,  338,  385,  38S 
•agar  in,  37a,  387 
taoob  in,  3S6 

tartaric  and  taniuc  addi  in,  37s 
total  •dditj'  of  sonnd  wine,  371 
white  wine*,  368 
yeast  of.  36S 
See  alio  Grape-winea,  non-alcobolic 
Winler'a  hnmaniied  milk,  451 
WiDtemili  and  Suavcr  On  bk  of  milk  in 

<llal«ies.  489.  490 
WoltThiif^l  on  slow  coc^inf;.  400 
Wollowid  and  Parkea  on  effccuof  alcobd 

Ml  the  drcuUiion,  337 
Women  need  leu  fnod  than  men,  46 
Woodward's  analynis  of  coloaimm,  431,  431 
Work,  menial,  amuunt  and  oataie  of  fuid 

amount  of  proteid  reqoired  wbn> 

8lr«in  greal,  39 
ffigestihiliij  of   food    for.    man 

imporianl  than  chemical  com> 


of  alcohol  on,   338,   344, 


JS 


43 
•taiidardiofCaloriei  required  for  work 
ofdi8erentd^ieca(rf»everit;,3S.j6 
and  beat- prod  need.  3 
Worth'a  Fcifect  Food,  464 
Wright  on  alkalinitTof  food  aadacwiy,  396 

on  diabetic  milh,  490 
Wycth'i  Beef-juice,  100,  101 

Yam,  340 

Yaaat,  marmila,  an  extract  prepared  ficm, 
97 
ineihodi  of  production  fci  hnnaila^ 

tioQ  of  bread,  197 
of  nalt  liquori,  360 
of  wioei,367 
Volk  of  egg,  15a 
caldum  in,  155 
(duKphonii  in,  154 
valuable  in  diei  of  rleketi,  516 
York,  diet  of  poorer  claise*  b,  estimated 
by  aiandaid  dietaries,  34 
fouod  to  be  inuiflicicat,  j6 
Yorke-Daviea  on   reHriction  of  iud(  ii 
obeiily,  305 

Znnt^  Ml  fiiid-oil,  359 
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